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THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL   REVIEW. 


THE   PRESENT  SITUATION   IN   PHILOSOPHY.1 

AS  I  think  of  the  time  when,  as  an  undergraduate,  I  studied 
under  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  in  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity, and  consider  that  I  am  now  called  upon  to  act  as  his  suc- 
cessor, I  feel  that  I  stand  much  in  need  of  the  kindly  consider- 
ation you  so  generously  extend  to  me.  I  can  but  pray  that  the 
traditions  of  this  famous  Chair,  handed  on  with  added  lustre  by 
Professor  Pringle-Pattison,  may  in  some  degree  support  me;  and 
I  can  at  least  promise  that  I  shall  not  be  found  wanting  through 
any  failure  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the 
greatness  of  the  responsibility  which  it  imposes. 

Before  this  audience,  and  in  Professor  Pringle-Pattison's 
presence,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  speak  in  praise  of 
his  great  services  to  the  university  and  to  philosophy,  but  there 
are  certain  matters  upon  which  I  may  claim  that  I  am  qualified 
to  pronounce  with  some  authority.  It  is  well  when  succeeding 
generations  are  bound  together  by  respect  and  reverence;  and 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  expressing  the  feelings  of  all  Professor 
Pringle-Pattison's  former  pupils  here  present  when  I  say  that 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  the  younger  generation  in  philosophy 
looks  up  with  more  unqualified  admiration,  reverence,  and  affec- 
tion. We  count  it  a  high  privilege  that  he  will  continue  in  our 
midst;  and  we  look  to  him  to  give  us,  as  the  fruits  of  his  greater 
leisure,  still  more  of  the  inspiration  that  has  meant  so  much  to 
us  in  the  past. 

As  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  left  St.  Andrews,  to  occupy  this 

1  An  inaugural  lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  October  16, 1919. 
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Chair,  while  I  was  only  in  the  third  year  of  what  was  then  the 
four  years '  arts  course,  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  his  instruc- 
tion in  the  honors  classes,  but  already  in  the  junior  class  I  had 
sufficient  opportunity  of  appreciating  what  I  believe  has  been 
an  outstanding  feature  of  all  his  teaching;  and  it  is  one  that  I 
would  wish  to  imitate.  The  teacher  of  philosophy  stands  to  his 
students  in  a  relation  of  greater  delicacy  than  does  the  teacher 
of  any  other  subject  in  the  university  curriculum.  He  deals, 
and  is  obliged  to  deal,  with  problems  that  are  concerned  in  the 
most  intimate  and  searching  way  with  the  ultimate  issues  of 
life;  but  since,  unlike  the  workers  in  the  positive  sciences,  he 
cannot  in  so  doing  appeal  to  any  authoritative  and  universally 
accepted  body  of  doctrine,  he  is  by  the  nature  of  his  subject 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  imposing  upon  his  hearers 
his  own  merely  personal  views.  The  Scottish  student  is  not, 
indeed,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  teachers  in  any  subject,  and 
certainly  not  in  a  class  of  philosophy.  But  none  the  less,  if  a 
teacher  selects  his  material,  and  does  not  press  his  conclusions 
until  he  has  prepared  the  ground  beforehand,  he  can  prejudice 
the  issues  before  they  have  been  squarely  faced.  He  has  also 
under  his  control  the  reading  prescribed  for  class  and  degree 
examinations;  and  by  its  means  he  can  enlist  in  his  support 
standard  works  that  do  not  raise  in  too  convincing  or  too  sug- 
gestive a  form  the  difficulties  which  his  own  philosophy  is  least 
capable  of  meeting;  and  the  books  will  thus  seem,  as  by  independ- 
ent testimony,  to  confirm  the  soundness  of  the  doctrines  that 
he  is  propounding. 

From  this  particular  disadvantage  Professor  Pringle-Pattison's 
teaching  has  always  been  singularly  free;  one  of  its  most  im- 
pressive features  has  been  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  deals 
with  his  hearers,  not  concealing,  and  not  withholding,  the 
expression  of  his  own  convictions,  but  also  at  the  same  time 
demanding  that  the  problems  should  be  faced  in  all  their  difficulty 
before  judgment  is  passed  upon  them.  None  of  his  students,  in 
looking  back,  can  feel  that  their  introduction  to  the  great  and 
critical  problems  of  philosophy  has  been  unduly  biased,  or  that 
the  perspective  in  which  they  have  been  presented  was  other 
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than  that  which  a  fair-minded  thinker  could  rightly  give  to  them. 
I  shall  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my  powers,  to  follow  Professor 
Pringle-Pattison's  example  in  this  respect.  If  the  teacher  of 
philosophy  can  enable  his  students  to  appreciate  the  problems  at 
issue,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  will  in  consistency  stand 
committed  according  as  they  adopt  a  philosophy  of  one  or  another 
type,  and  if,  further,  he  can  interpret  to  them  the  great  historical 
traditions  within  which  these  conflicting  philosophies  appear, 
then  the  Scottish  student  may  generally  be  relied  upon,  sooner 
or  later,  to  acquire  a  philosophy  for  himself.  What  that  philoso- 
phy will  be,  is  determined,  as  is  only  fitting,  by  wider  and  more 
representative  influences  than  can,  or  should  be,  brought  to  bear 
in  the  class-room. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  however,  I  shall  very  rightly  be 
expected  to  give  some  indication  of  my  personal  sympathies  and 
convictions,  and  I  have  therefore  chosen  as  the  topic  of  my 
remarks  the  present  situation  in  philosophy. 

Though  philosophical  systems  vary  indefinitely,  they  are 
reducible,  broadly  considered,  to  three  main  types.  They  are 
either  idealist,  or  naturalistic,  or  sceptical.  Under  one  or  other 
of  these  three  rubrics  every  philosophy  can  be  brought;  and  at 
every  period  in  which  free  discussion  has  been  possible,  we  find 
the  sum-total  of  knowledge  and  experience  being  interpreted 
from  these  divergent  points  of  view.  The  three  types  are,  it 
would  seem,  perennial  in  the  fluctuations  of  human  thought. 
Each  of  them  every  little  while  finds  some  new  and  hitherto 
unconsidered  difficulty  cropping  up  in  its  path.  Fresh  additions 
to  knowledge  seem  at  first  sight  conclusively  to  favor  one  of 
them  and  to  rule  out  the  others.  In  the  end,  however,  each 
contrives  to  reassert  itself,  and  to  propound  some  method,  more 
or  less  feasible,  of  reconciling  the  new  knowledge  with  its  own 
standpoint.  Scepticism  and  naturalism,  not  to  mention  idealism, 
are  as  much  alive  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Aristotle. 
Idealism  now,  as  hitherto,  is  probably  the  philosophy  of  the 
great  majority  of  men.  Naturalism  still  represents  the  attitude 
of  those  who  incline,  whether  on  pragmatic  or  on  scientific 
grounds,  to  a  secularist  reading  of  human  life  and  destiny. 
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Scepticism  still  draws  its  comparatively  small  band  of  followers 
from  very  various  sources.  But  in  nearly  all  other  respects  the 
situation  has  undergone  complete  change.  Each  of  the  three 
typical  philosophies  has  developed  almost  out  of  recognition. 
The  sceptical  and  naturalistic  philosophies  of  the  present  day 
differ  from  those  in  ancient  Greece  even  more  fundamentally 
than  the  Hegelian  philosophy  differs  from  the  idealism  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 

Most  histories  of  philosophy  have,  as  it  happens,  been  written 
by  idealists;  and  we  are  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  ideal- 
ist's claim  that  his  type  of  philosophy  has  progressively  deepened, 
has  been  fertilized,  strengthened,  and  enriched  by  the  whole 
progress  of  human  thought  throughout  the  centuries.  Have  not 
the  natural  sciences  confirmed  idealist  teaching  as  to  the  ration- 
ality of  the  Universe,  and  have  they  not  by  their  magnificent 
conquests  borne  striking  witness  to  the  capacities  of  the  human 
spirit?  And  have  not  the  labors  of  the  sceptics  likewise  furthered 
the  idealist  tradition?  Could  idealist  philosophy  have  developed 
its  present  strength  save  under  the  severe  and  salutary  discipline 
to  which  the  sceptics  have  so  continuously  and  zealously  sub- 
jected it  ever  since  the  time  of  Zeno  and  Protagoras?  That  is  to 
say,  both  the  results  of  the  positive  sciences,  the  facts  to  which 
naturalism  makes  appeal,  and  also  the  arguments  upon  which 
the  sceptics  have  reared  an  agnostic  philosophy,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  ultimate  strengthening  of  the  idealist  position. 
The  stream  of  tendency  has  been  towards  idealism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  scepticism  and  naturalism  have 
undergone  a  corresponding  development.  The  history  of  phil- 
osophy can  be  written  from  the  sceptical  point  of  view,  and 
several  such  histories  exist,  the  best  known  being  the  famous 
biographical  history  by  George  Henry  Lewes,  probably  the  most 
widely  read  history  of  philosophy  ever  written.  Though  now 
considerably  out  of  date,  it  is  still  readable.  He  wrote  it  in 
order  to  show  that  the  lesson  which  history  teaches  is  that  every 
idealist  system  and  every  naturalistic  system,  in  short  every 
constructive  philosophy,  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  falls  prey 
to  the  sceptic.  The  idealists,  he  argues,  by  their  ingenious 
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attempts  to  elude  refutation,  have  so  sharpened  the  wits  of  their 
opponents,  that  largely  thanks  to  these  idealists — thanks  to 
Socrates,  Plato,  Descartes,  Kant,  and  Hegel — the  sceptical 
position  has  now  at  last  been  firmly  established.  Scepticism,  he 
maintains,  can  now  demonstrate  from  the  very  constitution  of 
our  faculties,  and  from  the  so-called  knowledge  which  we  have 
acquired  in  the  natural  sciences,  that  we  know  nothing  of  ulti- 
mate reality. 

Similar  claims  may  be  urged  on  behalf  of  naturalism.  As 
Friedrich  Lange  has  shown  in  his  History  of  Materialism,  there 
is  as  great  a  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  materialism 
as  there  is  between  primitive  forms  of  life  and  the  complex 
organisms  which  have  evolved  from  them.  Naturalism,  it  may 
be  contended,  has  kept  pace  with  moral  and  religious  experience 
as  well  as  with  the  growth  of  the  positive  sciences ;  so  that  it  can 
now  account,  from  a  naturalistic  point  of  view,  not  merely  for 
physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  processes,  but  for  the 
development  of  civilization  and  for  the  misconceived,  but  none 
the  less  indispensable,  services  rendered  by  idealist  and  sceptical 
thinkers  in  Greek  and  modern  times. 

These  three  typical  philosophies  thus  stand  in  a  constant 
relation  of  interaction  and  mutual  aid.  Each  in  the  struggle  for 
self-maintenance  compels  the  competing  systems  to  develop  on 
fresh  lines,  meeting  new  objections  by  modification  of  their 
former  grounds.  But  they  are  so  opposed  in  fundamentals 
that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  they  can  neither  compromise 
on  their  differences  nor  convert  one  another  to  common  conclu- 
sions. So  that  while  each  main  type  of  philosophy  has  under- 
gone what  may  accurately  be  described  (allowing  for  minor 
deviations)  as  a  continuous  and  steady  development  of  its  initial 
principles,  this  development,  astonishingly  rich  and  fruitful  as 
it  has  undoubtedly  been,  has  not  enabled  any  one  of  them  quite 
decisively  to  displace  the  others.  However  they  may  have 
altered  in  their  methods  of  argument,  and  however  they  may 
have  approximated  on  this  or  that  particular  tenet,  in  their 
fundamental  principles  they  remain  as  antagonistic  as  at  any 
period  in  the  past.  In  this  address  I  propose  to  define  the  rela- 
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tions  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another  in  present-day  con- 
troversy. 

The  idealists,  ever  since  the  time  of  Socrates,  have  contended 
that  in  interpreting  man  in  terms  of  his  physical  conditions 
naturalism  rules  itself  out  from  answering  those  questions,  moral, 
social,  and  religious,  that  outweigh  in  human  interest  and  in 
practical  importance  the  more  purely  theoretical  problems  with 
which  a  naturalistic  philosophy  chiefly  concerns  itself.  To  such 
a  charge  naturalism,  even  in  its  least  developed  stages,  has 
always  been  able  to  make  weighty  reply.  Frankly  non-religious, 
it  could  point  to  the  superstitious,  ambiguous  character  of  religious 
belief  and  practice;  frankly  revolutionary,  it  could  trace  moral 
distinctions  to  social  conventions  adopted  for  their  beneficial 
consequences  in  forwarding  the  secular  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  of  society.  And  regarding  happiness  as  the  end  of  life,  it 
could  welcome  the  fine  arts;  rejoicing  in  the  lust  of  the  eye  and 
in  the  pride  of  life,  are  they  not  its  natural  allies? 

For  several  reasons,  however,  this  naturalistic  philosophy 
has  seldom  succeeded  in  obtaining  acceptance  save  in  strictly 
limited  circles.  But  there  can,  I  should  say,  be  no  more  fatal 
error  than  to  argue  that  this  must  necessarily  continue.  Though 
speaking  as  a  convinced  idealist,  I  should  like  to  indicate  in  what 
respects  the  naturalistic  position  has  been  strengthened — and 
it  has,  I  should  say,  been  very  greatly  strengthened — by  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the  historical  sciences,  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Naturalism  can  now  profess  to  meet 
idealism  on  more  equal  terms  within  its  own  field,  that  of  our 
specifically  human  activities. 

But  let  me  first  define  the  present  situation  as  regards  scepti- 
cism. Scepticism  must  hold  a  high  and  worthy  place  in  every 
history  of  philosophy,  by  whomsoever  written.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  main  agencies  of  human  advance.  It  is  the  enemy  of 
fanaticism  and  of  false  sentiment  in  every  form.  The  mind  to 
which  it  is  utterly  uncongenial  can  have  no  capacity  for  philoso- 
phy, and  is  little  likely  to  have  discrimination  in  regard  to  the 
truth.  Professor  Paterson  has  recently  said  that  the  Scotch — 
and  we  always  like  to  hear  ourselves  praised — have  the  most 
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complex  character  of  any  people  in  the  world.  Is  not  David 
Hume  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  does  he  not  represent  a  national  trait?  For  though  we  are 
theologically  inclined,  and  endowed  with  a  Celtic  fervor  in  the 
convictions  we  adopt,  are  we  not  hard-headedly  sceptical  in 
equal  degree?  To  what  is  the  admitted  Scottish  capacity  for 
philosophy  due,  if  not  to  this  happy  combination  of  caution  and 
tenacity,  of  circumspection  when  we  are  invited  to  accept  a 
statement,  and  of  readiness  to  fight  for  it  once  we  have  made  it 
our  own? 

But  while  scepticism  is  valuable  as  a  regulating  balance-wheel, 
it  can  supply  no  engine-power.  When  through  the  miscarriage 
of  positive  efforts  at  construction  error  arises,  or  when  beliefs 
and  institutions  justified  in  their  day  and  generation  outlive  their 
usefulness  and  abuses  accumulate,  the  sceptic  is  indeed  in  his 
element.  But  when  his  destructive  work  is  completed,  and  the 
ground  is  cleared,  he  is  left  without  occupation.  He  is  a  specialist 
in  the  subject  of  error,  and  when  the  community's  stock  of  error 
gives  out,  he  is  faced  by  the  spectre  of  unemployment,  condemned 
to  idleness  until  a  new  crop  has  been  grown.  If  he  takes  to  some 
more  constructive  line  of  life,  his  creed  commits  him  to  the  belief 
that  he  will  himself  be  adding  to  the  sum  of  what,  as  a  sceptic,  he 
lives  only  to  condemn. 

Thus  though  scepticism  contributes  to  the  history  of  philosophy 
some  of  its  most  exciting  and  critical  incidents,  it  has  perforce, 
when  it  endeavors  to  represent  this  history  as  establishing  its 
own  truth,  to  defer  its  apotheosis  to  the  close  of  the  drama, 
leaving  the  stage  free  for  the  more  positive  creeds.  The  history 
of  philosophy,  quite  obviously,  is  not  the  history  of  sceptical 
thinkers.  Scepticism  is,  at  most,  a  kind  of  Greek  chorus,  com- 
menting ironically  upon  the  course  of  the  action,  and  when  it 
closes  tragically,  in  failure  and  disappointment,  summoning  the 
spectator  more  wisely  to  be  content  with  the  cry  of  wonder  and 
ignorance  that  alone  befits  a  creaturely  being  such  as  man. 

The  sceptic,  therefore,  if  he  be  as  keen  in  his  powers  of  appre- 
ciation as  he  is  clear-sighted  in  the  detection  of  error  and  illusion, 
will  recognize  that  the  creative  forces  of  civilization  are  positive 
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in  character.  Is  not  even  his  own  onslaught  upon  error  due  to  a 
fastidious  insistence,  more  or  less  unreasoned,  upon  intellectual 
standards? 

The  better  understanding  of  these  positive  forces  has  indeed  led, 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  to  a  very  remarkable  change  of 
attitude  in  the  philosophical  world.  Scepticism,  or  to  employ 
the  term  invented  by  Huxley,  agnosticism,  was  never  probably 
more  favorably  regarded  or  more  influential  than  in  the  period 
between  1820  and  say  1890.  It  was  developed  as  a  self-sufficing 
creed  by  Auguste  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer,  by  Huxley  and 
Helmholtz;  and  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mansel 
was  even  employed  as  a  buttress  to  traditional  religion.  More 
recently,  however,  the  trend  alike  of  philosophy  and  of  popular 
opinion,  both  in  the  scientific  and  in  the  religious  spheres,  seems 
to  have  set  very  definitely  against  it.  It  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  though  for  certain  of  our  problems  we  have  no  suffi- 
cient available  data,  we  cannot  so  far  predict  the  future  as  to 
set  up  a  boundary-line  between  the  possibly  knowable  and  the 
absolutely  unknowable.  And  even  granting  this  could  be  done, 
the  exigencies  of  life  constrain  us  to  adopt  an  attitude  towards 
practical,  social,  and  religious  problems.  The  position  thus 
taken,  even  if  only  on  pragmatic  grounds,  is  what  determines 
our  philosophy.  Our  attitude  to  these  more  immediate  ques- 
tions must  be  either  naturalistic  or  idealist  in  type  and  tendency, 
and  consequently  it  is  between  these  two  forms  of  philosophy 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  decide. 

Before  I  leave  scepticism,  allow  me  to  indicate  what  were  the 
influences  that  gave  it  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  why,  while  at  first  seeming  to  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agnostic  philosophy,  they  have  in  the  end  led 
away  from  it. 

At  the  period  I  refer  to,  say  roughly  from  about  1820  onwards, 
the  Romantic  movement,  passing  from  literature  into  scholarship 
and  history,  awakened  a  new  interest  in  human  life  as  lived  under 
conditions  different  from  our  own,  whether  in  the  Far  East,  in 
classical,  or  in  primitive  times,  and  so  originated  the  historical 
study  of  civilization  in  all  its  manifold  forms.  This  historical 
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method  obtained  an  added  prestige  from  Darwin's  application 
of  it  in  the  biological  sciences;  but  it  had  already  borne  good 
fruit  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  and  very 
soon  thereafter  was  able  to  systematize  its  main  results  through 
the  creation  of  the  new  science  of  anthropology. 

Now  anthropology  made  possible  for  the  first  time  an  under- 
standing of  the  beginnings  in  which  human  thinking  takes  its 
rise.  It  has  shown  that  primitive  thinking,  among  savage 
peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  invariably  bases  itself  upon  a 
distinction  between  soul  and  body,  and  that  it  employs  this 
distinction  to  account  for  all  those  phenomena  which  most 
attract  its  attention,  especially  the  facts  of  disease  and  death. 
Animism,  as  it  is  called — that  is  to  say,  the  animistic  distinction 
between  the  body  and  a  soul  supposed  to  be  capable  of  leaving 
it  in  sleep  and  of  surviving  it  in  death — is  the  cradle  of  all  human 
thought.  It  has  made  possible  the  first  beginnings  of  religion, 
and  has  thereby  yielded  the  necessary  sanctions  for  the  moral 
and  social  values  embodied  in  custom  and  in  tribal  institutions. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  study  of  primitive  thought 
thus  led  were  mainly  twofold — that  animism  is  false  as  a  theory, 
and  yet  profoundly  beneficial  as  an  influence.  It  is  false  because 
the  data  upon  which  the  distinction  between  soul  and  body  is 
based  have  been  wrongly  interpreted.  The  asserted  facts  are 
either  themselves  fictitious  or,  owing  to  primitive  man's  ignorance 
of  the  forces  at  work  within  and  without  him,  have  been  misunder- 
stood. Thus  human  thought  is  cradled  not  in  ignorance,  but  in 
positive  error  and  delusion.  Its  primitive  beliefs  rest  upon 
foundations  which,  from  a  logical  point  of  view,  are  grotesquely 
incapable  of  supporting  the  superstructure.  These  beliefs  may 
be  reestablished  on  other  grounds,  but  certainly  not  on  the 
evidence  which  originally  led  to  their  adoption. 

But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture;  the  other  was  for  its 
first  discoverers  even  more  important.  For  they  were  con- 
strained, by  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  to  recognize  that  since 
animism  has  not  been  arbitrarily  invented,  but  has  arisen  from 
natural  causes  among  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  being 
indeed  coextensive  with  human  thinking  in  its  earliest  known 
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periods,  it  must  have  performed  in  a  relatively  satisfactory 
manner  some  useful  function.  It  must  have  aided  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization.  They  therefore  concluded  that  the 
justification  for  the  animistic  beliefs  is  to  be  looked  for  exclusively 
in  the  practical  domain.  Save  in  the  favoring  environment  of 
animistic  beliefs,  religion,  they  argued,  could  never  have  come 
into  existence;  and  in  the  absence  of  religion,  the  social  and 
moral  codes  could  never  have  acquired  those  terrific  sanctions 
which  only  the  religious  emotions  (so  powerful  in  primitive 
societies)  could  confer,  and  through  which  alone  the  counter- 
influence  of  the  self-regarding,  non-social  instincts  and  passions 
could  be  broken  down.  Religion,  that  is  to  say,  is  on  this  view 
a  by-product  of  evolution.  It  is  simply  one  of  nature's  many 
and  strange  devices  for  furtherance  of  her  ends.  The  communi- 
ties in  which  religion  appears  and  takes  root  acquire  all  the 
advantages  of  unified  action,  and  are  therefore  favored  by  the 
processes  of  natural  selection.  These  services,  however,  are  only 
temporary.  Though  they  have  proved  indispensable  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  man's  development,  they  cannot  hope  to  main- 
tain themselves  under  the  altered  conditions  of  a  civilization 
that  is  scientifically  organized. 

From  this  point  of  view,  agnosticism  proceeded  to  extend  the 
pragmatic  method  of  explanation  to  our  so-called  scientific  know- 
ledge. Even  science,  it  was  contended,  is  not  a  form  of  theoretical 
insight;  it  is  merely  a  means  to  power.  Science,  rightly  under- 
stood, never  seeks  to  explain,  but  only  to  simplify.  By  scrupu- 
lously careful  observation  we  verify  the  ultimate  coexistences 
and  sequences  among  our  sensations,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  elaborate  hypotheses,  which  have  a  merely  subjective  value  in 
directing  inquiry,  we  define  the  coexistences  and  sequences  in 
exact  quantitative  terms.  Acquaintance  wi'th  these  relations, 
when  thus  precisely  defined,  enables  us  to  predict  the  future,  to 
construct  machines,  and  so  progressively  to  gain  control  over 
our  physical  environment;  but  they  yield  no  insight,  it  is  main- 
tained, into  the  independently  real.  What  is  alone  truly  char- 
acteristic of  science  is  not  the  obtaining  of  insight,  but  the  acqui- 
sition of  power.  Thought  is  an  instrument  developed  through 
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natural  processes  for  the  practical  purposes  of  adaptation.  Its 
criteria  and  values  are  exclusively  determined  by  the  instinctive 
equipment  of  the  species  in  its  adjustment  to  environment. 
They  have  no  independent  validity  of  any  kind.  The  human 
mind,  the  argument  proceeds,  is  limited  to  appearances;  to 
attain  knowledge  in  the  absolute  sense,  that  is  to  say  through 
distinguishing  between  the  true  and  the  false,  is  impossible. 
There  is  a  mechanism  or  economy  of  human  thought;  but  logic, 
so-called,  is  a  science  with  pretensions  as  excessive  and  quite  as 
unfounded  as  those  of  theology.  The  distinction  between  the 
true  and  the  false  claims  to  be  an  absolute  one;  and  how  can 
man,  a  merely  natural  existence,  expect  to  have  dealings  with  the 
absolute  in  any  form ! 

These  conclusions  made  possible  a  sceptical  philosophy 
immensely  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  much  more 
assured  in  its  methods,  than  any  that  had  previously  been  pro- 
pounded. The  history  of  human  thought,  when  thus  taken  on 
its  philosophical  side,  is  the  record,  not  of  a  progressive  discovery 
of  truth,  but  of  our  gradual  emancipation  from  error.  Recog- 
nizing the  misleading  character  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
belief,  we  renounce  them;  and  those  beliefs  that  are  left  we  retain, 
not  because  they  can  be  demonstrated,  but  simply  because  we 
find  them  serviceable.  Though  they  cannot  be  proved,  they 
cannot  be  refuted;  and  the  probability,  it  may  be  argued,  is  that, 
like  the  beliefs  which  we  have  come  to  reject,  their  usefulness  is 
no  criterion  as  to  their  truth.  They  aid  us  in  adapting  ourselves 
to  our  physical  and  social  environment,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
ascribing  to  them  any  independent  validity.  We  cannot  have 
dealings  with  the  absolute  in  the  practical  any  more  than  in  the 
intellectual  domain. 

But  in  proportion  as  agnosticism  developed  this  position,  it 
overreached  itself,  and  fell  into  unstable  equilibrium.  It  is 
easily  shown  that  in  drawing  an  absolute  distinction  between 
appearance  and  reality — and  it  is  upon  the  absoluteness  of  the 
opposition  that  its  scepticism  rests — it  is  simply  retaining  from 
metaphysical  thinking  a  belief  for  which,  on  a  secularist  reading 
of  human  life,  no  practical  or  instrumental  justification  is  or  can 
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be  offered;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  all 
those  beliefs  of  the  traditional  religions,  which  agnosticism  is  so 
bent  upon  eliminating,  are  bound  up  with  it.  If  the  distinction 
between  appearance  and  reality  be  retained,  then  more  must  be 
made  of  it,  and  justification  must  be  given  for  our  preferential 
treatment  of  it.  But  in  that  case  the  agnosticism  is  undermined, 
and  the  way  is  opened  for  idealist  teaching.  This  is  the  line 
taken  by  those  who  employ  it  in  support  of  religion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand — and  this  has  been  the  more  usual  tendency  of  the 
School — the  distinction  between  appearance  and  reality  be 
allowed  to  be  as  relative  and  empirical  as  any  other,  agnosticism 
at  once  reveals  its  true  affiliations.  Agnosticism,  in  its  usual 
and  most  influential  forms,  has  really  been  naturalism  in  disguise. 

Present-day  naturalism,  if  asked  to  outline  the  history  of 
philosophy,  would  therefore  reply  somewhat  as  follows.  Animism 
developed  through  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Plato  into  spiritual- 
ism. This  spiritualism  was  reaffirmed  in  modern  times  by  Des- 
cartes and  his  successors,  and  under  the  disintegrating  influence 
of  sceptical  inquiry  was  developed  by  Locke,  Hume,  Kant,  and 
others  into  agnosticism.  But  agnosticism,  naturalism  maintains, 
is  itself  a  compromise  between  science  and  animism.  The 
dualism  between  the  phenomenal  and  the  real,  upon  which 
agnosticism  bases  itself,  is  the  last  survival  of  those  many  dual- 
isms which  owe  their  origin  to  the  primitive  distinction  between 
soul  and  body.  With  the  total  elimination  of  all  dualistic  dis- 
tinctions, agnosticism  likewise  vanishes,  and  we  are  then  for 
the  first  time  left  with  a  thoroughgoing  and  completely  consistent 
creed — the  creed  which  is  progressively  strengthened  by  every 
advance  in  science,  namely,  naturalism. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  in  its  treatment  of  animistic  beliefs, 
naturalism  argues  on  lines  very  similar  to  those  of  scepticism, 
viewing  the  primitive  distinction  between  soul  and  body  as 
resting  upon  a  number  of  false  inferences,  and  as  being  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  those  dualisms — between  mind  and  matter, 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural — that,  as  it  believes, 
have  hitherto  vitiated  philosophical  thinking.  What  distin- 
guishes naturalism  is  its  more  sympathetic  attitude  towards 
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animistic  beliefs  on  their  practical  side.  For  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  naturalism  has  ceased  to  be  exclusively  interested  in 
physical  and  cosmological  problems.  As  a  philosophy,  it  now 
rests  its  main  hopes  on  the  medical,  psychological,  and  social 
sciences;  and  from  the  recent  developments  of  these  sciences  it 
has,  like  idealism,  learned  many  lessons,  especially  as  regards 
the  predominant  part  played  in  practical  life  by  instinct  and  the 
emotions.  It  recognizes  that  in  virtue  of  our  instinctive  equip- 
ment we  have  profound  idealizing  tendencies,  and  that  one  of 
our  fundamental  needs  is  that  of  devoting  our  energies  to  some 
end  more  enduring  and  wider  than  our  own  personal  well-being. 
And  it  also  recognizes — what  is  so  abundantly  evident  in  the 
light  of  history — that  until  a  social  movement  takes  on  an  emo- 
tional character,  and  indeed  becomes  a  religious  crusade  that  can 
regard  itself  as  directed  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  it  can 
never  be  genuinely  popular  and  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  masses 
of  men.  Accordingly  naturalism  has  in  recent  times  more  and 
more  expounded  itself  in  the  form  of  an  enthusiastic,  humani- 
tarian, and  indeed  Utopian  creed,  with  an  ethics  emotionally 
charged  by  the  harsher  impulses  of  hatred  and  indignation  as 
well  as  by  the  softer  sentiments  of  love  and  pity. 

Even  of  the  traditional  religions  naturalism  now  speaks  in  a 
more  sympathetic  manner.  Having  discovered,  as  it  believes, 
a  use  for  religion,  it  has  a  fondness  for  eulogizing  the  beneficial 
influence  exercised  by  religious  illusions  in  the  past;  and  may 
even  be  heard  to  express  fears  that,  owing  to  their  merely  theoret- 
ical falsity,  they  may  be  undermined  too  rapidly,  before  educa- 
tion and  social  reform  can  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  the 
more  reliable  sanctions  of  a  secularist  religion  taking  their  place. 

This  view  of  traditional  beliefs  as  illusory  and  yet  temporarily 
beneficial  also  enables  naturalism  to  assign  an  honorable  place 
to  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  They  have  strengthened  the  illusions 
that  are  biologically  necessary,  eliminating  what  is  deleterious 
in  them,  and  purifying  them  of  all  but  their  quintessential  stimu- 
lating power.  This,  it  is  contended,  is  the  function  of  the  arts 
so  long  as  we  remain  at  play  in  nature's  nursery.  But  even  in 
the  enlightened  society  of  the  future,  when  nature  will  no  longer 
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be  allowed — so  it  is  argued — to  treat  us  like  children,  deluding  us 
for  her  own  ends,  and  when  nothing,  therefore,  will  be  permitted 
to  come  between  us  and  reality,  to  the  arts  will  still  belong  the 
task  of  keeping  lip  man's  courage  and  of  allaying  his  discontent- 
ments. They  will  depict  the  ideals  of  a  secularist  society  and  the 
modes  of  life  that  most  contribute  to  its  consummation. 

Thus  present-day  naturalism  has  all  the  more  seriously  to  be 
reckoned  with  that  it  is  no  longer  exclusively  intellectualist  in  its 
interests  and  outlook,  but  endeavors  to  organize  a  type  of  civili- 
zation and  of  religion  in  harmony  with  itself,  and  can  provide  a 
programme  that  may  guide  us  in  the  supreme  and  ultimate 
choices  of  our  practical  life. 

Naturalism  has  also,  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  made  one 
other  very  notable  change  of  position,  and  again  in  reaction 
against  agnostic  teaching.  In  its  most  recent  expositions  it  shows 
an  eagerness  to  come  into  line  with  the  idealist  view  that  the 
logical  criteria  have  absolute  validity,  that  knowledge  is  really 
knowledge,  that  is  to  say  a  form  of  genuine  insight,  revealing  to 
us  the  independently  real.  Accordingly  what  present-day 
naturalism  is  now  generally  most  anxious  to  disavow  is  any 
sympathy  with  the  sceptical,  subjectivist,  pragmatic  view  of 
knowledge.  It  claims  to  be  realistic,  and  to  interpret  man,  not 
in  the  manner  of  John  Stuart  Mill  or  Huxley,  as  dealing  with 
reality  only  through  the  mediation  of  subjective  sensations,  but 
as  apprehending  it  face  to  face.  The  distinction  between  truth 
and  falsity  is  as  absolute  a  distinction  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
When  we  assert  that  a  proposition  is  true — for  instance  the 
proposition,  gravity  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
— we  are  claiming  that  it  must  be  recognized  as  valid  by  other 
minds  as  well  as  by  our  own.  This  is  the  feature  whereby  the 
true  is  distinguished  from  the  merely  advantageous  or  useful. 
It  holds  independently  of  the  needs  and  special  constitution  of 
the  individuals  that  assert  it.  Knowledge  is  objectivist  in 
character;  and  its  judgments  have  jurisdiction  throughout 
reality  as  a  whole. 

That  naturalism  should  thus  have  come  to  agree  with  idealism 
in  rejecting  the  sceptical,  subjectivist  view  of  knowledge,  may 
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at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  comparatively  small  matter.  Both 
types  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  said,  are,  of  course,  concerned  to 
maintain  the  validity  of  logical  distinctions,  since  otherwise 
neither  can  hope  to  establish  itself  as  true.  What  we  desire 
to  know  is  not  whether  we  can  distinguish  between  truth  and 
falsity — that  may  be  granted — but  in  which  of  the  competing 
systems  truth  is  to  be  found.  For  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
the  conclusion  that  science  is  really  science,  revealing  to  us  the 
independently  real,  be  regarded  by  idealism  as  so  vitally  im- 
portant, especially  when  what  science  teaches  seems  to  place 
so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  idealist  philosophy,  and 
seems  indeed,  if  anything,  to  favor  naturalism? 

To  these  questions  there  is  a  twofold  reply.  In  the  first  place, 
the  supreme  concern  of  idealism  is  to  show  that  the  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  values  have  a  more  than  merely  human  significance; 
and  there  is  apparently  not  the  least  hope  of  so  doing  if  the  values 
that  hold  in  the  intellectual  domain  cannot  be  substantiated  as 
possessing  objective  validity.  If  you  will  pardon  the  seeming 
truism,  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  knowledge  to  know.  If  know- 
ledge is  itself  a  deception,  and  its  conclusions  are  merely  practical 
devices  for  temporary  adaptation,  forcing  belief  independently  of 
demonstration,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  vindicating  for  the  other 
values  in  life  any  supra-human  significance.  The  genuineness  of 
scientific  knowledge  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
main  supporting  pillars  of  an  idealist  philosophy.  Idealism 
cannot  afford  to  be  obscurantist;  it  may  legitimately  in  certain 
circumstances  be  sceptical  as  to  whether  or  not  a  theory  has 
been  scientifically  established;  but  should  it  attack  science,  it 
will  be  undermining  its  own  foundations. 

But  there  is  also  a  second  reason  why  idealism  welcomes,  as  no 
small  advance  towards  eventual  agreement,  the  recognition  by 
naturalism  of  the  absolute  validity  of  the  logical  criteria.  If, 
as  idealism  maintains,  intellectual  and  spiritual  values  stand  on 
the  same  plane  of  objectivity,  and  therefore  justify  parity  of 
treatment,  half  the  battle  is  won  when  the  human  mind,  its 
natural  history  notwithstanding,  is  allowed  to  be  capable  of 
transcending  not  only  its  subjective  but  even  its  planetary 
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limitations.  That  the  human  mind  should  possess  the  power  of 
comprehending  its  own  natural  origins,  and  of  ranging  in  what 
we  call  thought  over  the  entire  material  universe,  of  which,  as  an 
animal  existence,  it  is  so  minor  and  transitory  a  product,  is,  in 
the  view  of  idealism,  a  fact  of  such  central  and  supreme  signifi- 
cance that  agreement  in  regard  to  it  must,  in  consistency,  bring 
other  important  consequences  in  its  train.  And  this,  indeed, 
is  why  the  problem  of  knowledge — somewhat  to  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  outsider  in  philosophy — has  always  bulked  so  promi- 
nently in  idealist  systems.  The  specific  results  of  the  natural 
sciences,  taken  by  themselves  and  so  far  as  they  go,  may  support 
naturalism  no  less  than  idealism,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  can 
be  regarded  as  favoring  naturalism — I  should  myself  be  willing 
to  make  this  admission — yet  the  fact  that  science  exists  at  all, 
that  the  human  mind  has  proved  capable  of  acquiring  it,  when 
taken  with  the  other  achievements  of  the  human  spirit,  in  the  arts,  in 
the  moral,  social,  and  religious  life,  outweighs  in  philosophical 
significance,  and  sets  in  a  very  different  perspective,  the  conclu- 
sions reached  exclusively  through  study  of  man's  physical  con- 
ditions. 

If,  then,  scepticism,  though  likely  to  come  forward  again  in  the 
future,  is  meantime  in  abeyance;  if  present-day  thinkers,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  can  be  classed  as  either  naturalistic  or 
idealist  in  tendency;  and  if,  further,  naturalism  and  idealism 
have  in  certain  respects  come  more  into  agreement  with  one 
another,  what  are  the  issues  that  still  divide  them?  Obviously 
tfois  is  too  large  a  question  for  me  to  discuss  at  this  time;  but  the 
differences  are  few  and  vital,  and  can  be  briefly  stated. 

But  before  I  do  so,  I  must  indicate  the  interpretation  which 
idealism  gives  to  animistic  beliefs.  In  most  respects  it  is  almost 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  given  by  naturalism.  Since  in 
the  early  stages  of  human  development  reflective  thinking  plays 
only  a  very  minor  part,  what  we  have  to  consider  is  not  the  logical 
sufficiency  of  the  causes  generating  the  animistic  beliefs,  but  the 
extent  to  which  these  beliefs  have  themselves  stood  the  test  of 
later  experience.  And  judging  them  by  this  criterion,  idealism 
is  prepared  to  maintain  that  so  far  are  the  dualisms  in  which 
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animism  has  issued  from  being  the  main  source  of  error  in  philoso- 
phy, that  on  the  contrary  only  through  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinctions to  which  they  direct  our  attention  can  human  life  be 
rightly  understood.  Primitive  man's  distinction  between  the 
body  and  its  ghostly  duplicate  is  simply  the  first  crude  formulation 
of  that  later  distinction  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical 
which  in  one  form  or  another  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  funda- 
mental. The  particular  forms  in  which  such  beliefs  first  present 
themselves  are  largely  false.  But  how  could  it  have  been  other- 
wise? Their  crudity  stands  in  a  necessary  correlation  with  the 
limitations  of  the  social  milieu  in  which  they  are  formed.  Their 
beneficial  consequences  are,  indeed,  dependent  upon  this  corre- 
lation; and  to  that  extent  their  serviceableness  is  proportionate 
to  their  falsity.  This,  however,  is  not  because  primitive  beliefs 
are  not  travelling  upon  the  path  to  truth.  The  path  is  long  and 
devious,  and  can  lead  to  its  goal  only  as  civilization  itself  pro- 
gresses. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  idealism,  animism  has  another 
and  even  more  important  aspect.  It  embodies  certain  values 
and  criteria  which  reveal  the  human  spirit,  already  in  the  earliest 
stage  in  which  it  is  known  to  us,  as  being  radically  different,  in 
nature  and  destiny,  from  the  animal.  There  may  perhaps  be 
no  breach  of  continuity.  Upon  that  we  can  hardly  decide  until 
more  is  known.  But  meantime,  as  in  the  distinction  between 
the  living  and  the  lifeless,  the  differences  between  the  two  are, 
for  philosophy,  more  significant  than  any  features  in  which  they 
agree.  For,  as  we  must  remember,  with  animism  is  bound  up 
the  first  emergence,  not  only  of  intellectual  curiosity,  and  there- 
fore of  the  strictly  logical  criteria,  but  also  of  the  moral,  social, 
religious,  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  human  life;  and  the  fundamen- 
tal, permanently  valuable  character  of  the  categories  which 
they  involve  is  sufficiently  established  by  their  after-history. 
Naturalism,  in  contradiction  of  its  own  earlier  prophecies,  has 
itself  been  compelled  to  recognize  that  they  have  a  continuing 
validity,  and  represent  so  many  ultimate  and  irreducible  aspects 
of  human  existence. 

Animism  is  indeed  the  cradle  of  human  thought;  and  what 
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most  surprises  upon  study  of  it  is  not  the  extent  and  perversity 
of  its  false  beliefs,  but,  allowing  for  its  necessary  limitations  and 
defects,  the  extraordinarily  sound  appreciation  which  it  displays 
for  those  distinctions  which  reach  deepest  and  best  stand  the  test 
of  more  developed  experience. 

And  now  I  return  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  naturalism 
and  idealism.  They  are  opposed  on  one  fundamental  conviction. 
According  to  naturalism,  parts  of  the  Universe  are  more  complex 
and  are  more  completely  unified  than  is  the  Universe  as  a  whole. 
Certain  parts,  too,  possess  higher  qualities,  such  as  life  and 
consciousness,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  wider  reality  that 
includes  them.  That  is  to  say,  when  we  sample  reality,  parts 
are  found  to  be  superior  to  the  whole.  The  Universe  is,  as  it 
were,  merely  the  stage,  and  is  not  itself  a  center  of  interest ;  what 
alone  signify  are  the  episodes  that  happen  in  this  or  that  part  of  it. 

Idealism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  committed  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Universe  is  at  once  richer  and  more  highly  unified  than 
any  of  its  parts.  And  as  man  is  the  most  complex  existence 
known  to  us,  it  is  upon  the  clues  supplied  by  our  specifically 
human  experience  that  idealism  bases  its  ultimate  conclusions. 
For  though  man  can,  indeed,  be  studied  only  in  his  natural 
setting,  for  an  understanding  of  his  nature  and  destiny  idealism 
refers  us  to  that  wider  reality  which  is  depicted  in  poetry  and  the 
arts,  and  worshipped  in  religion,  and  which,  though  not  yet 
scientifically  known,  can  be  philosophically  discerned  as  con- 
ferring upon  human  life  its  standards  and  values. 

This  main  cleavage  of  opinion  determines  all  the  other  dif- 
ferences between  naturalism  and  idealism.  Naturalism  finds 
in  matter,  or  at  least  in  the  non-conscious,  the  ground-work  of 
reality;  idealism  finds  in  spiritual  values  the  key  to  ultimate 
problems.  Naturalism  has  to  treat  human  values  as  merely 
relative;  idealism  interprets  them  as  disclosing  a  richer  and  more 
comprehensive  Universe  than  can  yet  be  defined  in  scientific 
terms. 

The  picture  which  naturalism  forms  of  the  Universe  is  decided 
for  it,  in  its  main  features,  by  astronomy.  Reality  is  made  up 
of  solar  systems  scattered  throughout  infinite  space,  many  of 
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which,  presumably,  contain  planets  inhabited  by  beings  more  or 
less  similar  to  the  human  race.  These  systems  arise  and  decline, 
in  the  manner  of  plants  and  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
their  life-period  is  immensely  longer,  but  not  otherwise  different. 
Though  innumerable  civilizations  have,  we  may  believe,  already 
made  their  appearance  and  vanished  in  infinite  time  and  infinite 
space,  they  dp  not,  like  the  lives  on  one  planet,  form  a  series  or 
evolution.  They  are  detached  episodes  that  combine  to  form 
no  cosmic  drama.  Meaning  is  to  be  found  only  within  the  parts 
of  the  Universe;  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  Universe  itself. 

Idealism  cannot,  in  opposition  to  this  cosmology,  profess  to 
offer  any  definite  picture  of  physical  reality  as  a  whole.  This, 
frankly,  is  the  weaker  side  of  idealism.  At  best,  it  can  only 
confess  its  ignorance.  But  since  astronomy  makes  no  claim  to 
finality  in  these  matters,  and  indeed  can  already  detect  traces 
of  a  systematic  order  in  the  stellar  Universe,  idealism  is  not  dis- 
abled from  postulating  that  on  fuller  knowledge  physical  reality 
will  be  found  to  be  unified  in  a  manner  consistent  with  all  that 
the  facts  of  the  spiritual  life  may  demand.  Idealism  can  venture 
on  this  postulate  without  professing  to  have  the  least  knowledge 
how  in  detail  the  required  unity  can  be  possible,  and  on  what  lines, 
mathematical,  astronomical,  or  other,  science  may  ultimately 
perhaps  be  led  to  its  establishment. 

Now  since  the  only  basis  upon  which  idealism  can  rest  this 
far-reaching  conclusion  is  the  contention  that  spiritual  no  less 
than  intellectual  criteria  have  an  absolute  validity,  idealism  must 
stand  or  fall  according  to  its  success  or  failure  in  upholding  this 
latter  position,  in  face  of  the  counter-arguments  of  the  natural- 
istic philosophies. 

Present-day  naturalism,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  recognize  all  values,  spiritual  as  well  as 
intellectual.  As  a  philosophy,  it  embraces  the  whole  ambit  of 
human  existence,  and  professes  to  offer  an  interpretation  ade- 
quate to  every  one  of  its  many  aspects.  But  while  doing  so,  it 
claims  that  the  intellectual  values  stand  apart  by  themselves, 
and  that  from  them  no  argument  applicable  to  aesthetic  and  moral 
values  can  be  obtained.  Logical  criteria,  it  is  argued,  are  indeed 
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absolute;  scientific  judgments  are  valid  throughout  reality  as  a 
whole.  But  the  aesthetic,  spiritual,  and  social  criteria,  it  con- 
tends, are  in  a  very  different  position.  They  are  so  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  civilization  of  our  planet,  that  upon  them  no 
judgments  having  wider  jurisdiction  can  legitimately  be  based. 
Our  terrestrial  civilization,  in  all  its  main  characteristics,  is 
determined  by  the  particular  physical,  geographical,  biological, 
economic,  and  other  conditions  that  render  it  just  the  kind  of 
civilization  it  is;  and  should  we  attempt  to  consider  moral  or 
spiritual  values  in  abstraction  from  the  complex  contingencies 
in  which  alone  they  are  known  to  us,  they  lose  all  definiteness  and 
all  meaning.  They  are  so  many  forms  of  adaptation,  and  are 
as  specific  as  the  environment  that  prescribes  and  defines  them. 
Anthropomorphic  conceptions  are  meaningless,  and  therefore 
useless,  in  metaphysics. 

This  is  surely  obvious,  naturalism  argues,  in  the  case  of  the 
fine  arts.  They  are  merely  human,  being  conditioned  by  physi- 
cal, physiological,  and  psychical  factors  that  cannot  be  conceived 
to  exist  with  sufficient  uniformity  beyond  this  earth.  Is  it 
likely  that  on  other  planets  other  animal  species  should  develop 
senses  exactly  like  those  of  the  human  race?  And  if  not,  can 
any  of  the  fine  arts  have  meaning  beyond  this  planet?  Is  not 
even  the  most  sublime  poetry  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  composed,  and  is  not  this  language  accessible 
only  to  beings  with  organs  of  articulation  and  of  hearing  identical 
with  our  own?  Or,  as  Spinoza  has  asked,  can  we  conceive  a 
Divine  Being  as  delighting  in  music  and  harmony?  Would  not 
that  be  to  picture  God  as  an  animal  and  as  having  ears? 

In  respect  to  moral  values  the  argument  may  not  be  so  obvious, 
but  can  be  developed,  naturalism  teaches,  on  analogous  lines. 
We  cannot  distinguish  in  our  civilization  between  elements 
strictly  human  and  elements  of  a  higher  order.  Our  civilization 
is  all  of  a  piece.  It  cannot  be  divided.  What  is  highest  in  it 
has  meaning  only  by  reference  to  the  detailed  contingencies  of 
terrestrial  existence.  Indeed,  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  higher  and  lower,  it  must  be  to  the  lower  that  we  assign 
the  wider  meaning.  The  physical  elements  are  more  uniform 
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than  the  chemical,  the  chemical  than  the  organic,  the  organic 
than  the  psychical.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  we  pass  from  the  less 
to  the  more  organized,  and  therefore,  according  to  naturalism, 
depart  ever  further  from  the  types  which  alone  exist  universally. 
As  we  rise  in  the  scale,  existence,  in  growing  ever  more  complex, 
increases  in  contingency,  in  uniqueness;  it  becomes,  as  naturalism 
teaches,  less  and  less  like  what  is  elsewhere  in  the  Universe,  more 
and  more  provincial,  more  and  more  characterized  by  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  its  own  peculiar  modes  of  existence. 

Idealism,  when  asked  to  meet  this  philosophy,  has,  it  is  clear, 
no  easy  task.  So  much  of  the  argument  must  at  once  be  granted. 
Man  is  indeed,  in  one  sense,  all  of  a  piece.  The  products  of  art, 
in  their  aesthetic  quality,  have  no  existence  save  by  reference  to 
our  specific  sense-organs.  Only  beings  with  ears  exactly  like 
our  own  can  appreciate  or  even  hear  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven. 
The  coloring  and  perspective  in  a  landscape  by  Turner  can  have 
no  aesthetic  value  save  in  reaction  to  the  human  eye.  Our 
moral  duties  are  similarly  determined  by  our  social  institutions. 
Looking  back  on  the  history  of  the  race,  we  see  how  they  have 
varied  in  correspondence  with  social  customs;  and  presumably 
our  descendants,  looking  back  upon  us  after  some  thousands  of 
years,  will  discern  a  similar  correlation  in  our  present  moral  codes. 

Idealism  does  not  proceed  by  evading  these  facts.  On  the 
contrary,  it  objects  that  naturalism  has  inconsistently  broken  off 
its  argument  in  mid-career.  When  naturalism  distinguishes 
between  logical  and  all  other  values,  assigning  absoluteness  to 
the  one  and  denying  it  to  the  others,  by  what  right  does  it  do  so? 
If  man  is  the  most  highly  organized  form  of  existence  known  to 
us,  and  therefore  the  most  contingently  conditioned,  and  there- 
fore also,  as  naturalism  is  constrained  to  argue,  the  most  pro- 
vincial, how  comes  it  that  he  can  pass  judgments  that  have 
universal  validity?  These  judgments  depend  upon  the  working 
of  a  nervous  system  that  is  even  more  elaborately  organized  than 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  They  are  expressed  in  a  grammar  and 
through  concepts  all  of  which  are  as  complexly  conditioned  in 
their  historical  development  as  are  any  of  the  products  of  the 
fine  arts.  If  naturalism  replies  that  at  least  in  its  concepts  science 
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contrives  to  abstract  from  the  limiting  conditions  peculiar  to 
human  thought,  the  sufficient  answer  is  that,  by  its  own  teaching, 
conception  is  conditioned  by  imagination,  that  imagination  is 
conditioned  by  perception,  and  that  power  of  perception  is  as 
relative  to  the  constitution  of  our  sense-organs  as  are  any  of  the 
aesthetic  qualities.  And  lastly,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  human 
experience  as  thought  apart  from  language,  any  more  than 
according  to  naturalism  there  can  be  thinking  apart  from  the 
brain.  If  all  this  does  not  disqualify  thought  from  possessing 
independent  validity;  if  man,  the  most  complexly  conditioned  of 
known  existences,  can  none  the  less  so  far  rise  above  his  individual 
and  planetary  limitations  as  to  apprehend  the  universal,  a  more 
subtle  treatment  of  the  allied  problems  is  surely  demanded. 

That  the  moral  duties  imposed  by  the  honor  code  of  the  blood- 
feud  are  no  longer  recognized  as  binding,  and  would  indeed 
under  present  social  conditions  be  actively  anti-moral,  does  not 
prove  that  these  primitive  distinctions  have  no  wider  or  deeper 
moral  significance  than  that  discerned  by  those  who  practised 
them.  Meaning  is  always  relatively  independent  of  its  embodi- 
ments. This  is  why  the  same  meaning  can  in  some  degree, 
however  small,  be  translated  from  one  art  into  another,  from  one 
language  into  another.  The  essential  characteristic  of  meaning 
is  that  it  carries  the  mind  beyond  what  is  immediately  appre- 
hended, disclosing  to  it  something  more  than  is  actually  pre- 
sented. Beauty  is  not  in  sounds,  nor  in  form  and  coloring, 
taken  by  themselves;  it  exists  only  in  and  for  the  mind  in  its 
reaction  to  them.  Similarly,  morality  does  not  consist  in  this 
or  that  act,  but  in  the  disposition  and  the  will  that  find  through 
such  acts  a  mode  of  expression.  And  this  is  equally  true  of 
intellectual  apprehension.  The  materials  employed  are  certain 
sensations  and  certain  articulate  sounds,  and  the  psychological 
mechanism  through  which  they  are  filled  out  from  past  experience. 
But  the  outcome,  the  apprehension  of  meaning,  while  made  pos- 
sible by  these  materials,  is  distinct  from  them;  it  is  an  act  of 
the  mind,  and  only  so  is  able  to  transcend  subjective  contingencies 
and  to  reach  to  the  independently  real. 

Naturalism,  that  is  to  say,  cannot  explain  the  fact  of  know- 
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ledge  and  the  employment  of  logical  criteria,  save  by  allowing  to 
the  mind  a  power  of  transcending  its  subjective  limitations,  and 
of  apprehending  from  subjectively  conditioned  data,  by  means  of 
subjective  processes,  an  objective  meaning.  No  more  is  required 
in  order  to  render  intelligible  the  objective  claims  of  aesthetics 
and  morals.  As  possessing  some  kind  of  absoluteness,  they  are 
neither  more  nor  less  mysterious  than  the  fact  of  knowledge. 
They  reveal  human  existence  as  being  of  the  same  ambiguous 
texture — rooted  in  contingency,  acting  only  through  the  chan- 
nels provided  by  its  natural  setting,  and  while  transmuting  itself 
to  ever  higher  forms,  yet  still  to  the  end  remaining  a  creaturely 
existence  that  finds  its  salvation  not  in  independence  of  its  animal 
conditions  but  in  using  them  as  the  instruments  for  the  expression 
of  desires  and  meanings  that  genuinely  transcend  them.  For, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  idealism,  once  it  has  been  accepted,  the 
chief  mystery  is  not  how  the  human  spirit  should  be  able  to  rise 
above  its  natural  conditions,  but  how  these  conditions  should 
be  so  amazingly  responsive  to  the  demands  made  upon  them — 
that  in  sounds,  in  rhythm,  in  pigments,  in  lines  and  surfaces, 
that  by  such  a  beggarly  bag  of  tricks  as  constitutes  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  poet  and  the  artist,  so  great  a  wealth  of  spiritual 
meaning  can  be  conveyed.  But  it  is  no  more  wonderful  than 
that  man,  a  being  endowed  with  some  few  senses,  and  incapable 
of  thought  save  through  the  conventions  of  language,  should  be 
able  to  discover  in  science  the  secrets  of  the  Universe.  A  priori 
arguments,  and  analogies  drawn  from  the  purely  physical,  cannot 
decide  the  issue.  It  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  merely  dia- 
lectical fashion.  It  must  involve  a  first-hand  study  of  the  facts 
to  be  accounted  for. 

Bertrand  Russell  has  advocated  the  limiting  of  philosophy  to 
the  strictly  a  priori;  and  others,  while  allowing  it  a  wider  range, 
would  assign  aesthetic,  ethical,  and  kindred  problems  to  special 
sciences.  These  are  views  which  I  cannot  now  discuss.  But  in 
any  case,  it  will  probably  be  agreed  that  the  most  important  and 
fruitful  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  philosophical 
disciplines  since  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  the  growing 
recognition  that  logical  analysis  and  dialectic,  however  indis- 
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pensable,  can  play  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  traditionally  assigned  to  philosophy.  For  instance,  in 
theology  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  possible  to  demonstrate  by 
dialectical  argument  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  recognized  that 
such  so-called  proofs  are  at  best  merely  outline  indications  of 
the  various  directions  in  which  such  demonstration  can  be  sought. 
It  is  in  the  highly  specific  facts  of  religious  experience  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present,  in  their  coordination  with  the  other  aspects 
of  life,  and  through  study  of  them  in  all  the  detail  of  their  his- 
torical accompaniments,  that  the  evidence — if  adequate  theoret- 
ical evidence  there  be — is  alone  to  be  found. 

In  philosophy,  as  in  all  science  and  in  all  art,  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  sound  workmanship  is  that  we  keep  our  eye  upon  the 
object.  Many  opponents  of  idealism,  to  judge  from  their 
frequent  practice,  seem  to  believe  that  the  more  they  keep  their 
eyes  off  the  human  values,  or  at  least  away  from  the  great  tra- 
ditions in  which  they  have  found  expression,  the  less  they  will 
be  biased  in  passing  philosophical  judgments  upon  them.  They 
approach  them  only  through  the  study  of  our  natural  and  eco- 
nomic setting,  or  through  analogies  derived  from  the  study  of 
animal  behavior.  Virtually,  the  result  is  that  they  do  not  study 
them  at  all.  In  effect,  though  not  in  intention,  they  depict  them 
from  hearsay  and  condemn  them  in  absentia.  The  outcome  is 
not  science  but  pseudo-science,  and  a  violation  of  all  those 
principles  of  sound  reasoning  to  which  they  give  their  adherence 
in  the  fields  in  which  they  are  more  familiarly  at  home.  The 
more  intimate  aspects  of  human  existence  must  be  appreciated 
from  the  inside;  otherwise  the  distorting  preconceptions  that  are 
inevitable  to  an  outside  spectator  will  never  be  detected. 

Philosophy,  it  is  admitted,  must  not  presume  to  compete  with 
the  sciences  in  the  fields  appropriated  by  the  sciences;  but  this 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  it  obtain  due  recognition  of 
those  aspects  of  life  for  which  no  sciences  have  yet  been  able  to 
to  make  themselves  responsible.  And  for  this  reason  philosophy 
is  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  historical  and  humanistic 
disciplines  than  with  those  of  the  deductive  and  demonstrative 
type.  As  Renan  has  remarked,  the  modern  philosophical  school 
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should  have  as  its  device:  "Let  no  one  enter  here  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  human  spirit."  In  Plato's  time  geometry 
was  a  new  thing,  and  few  had  knowledge  of  it.  Nowadays 
science  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  is  even  in  danger  of  encroaching 
on  other  legitimate  interests. 

If,  therefore,  objection  be  made  that  the  argument  upon  which 
idealism  rests  its  case  is  merely  general,  and  lacks  the  detailed 
evidence  that  makes  science  so  irresistible,  I  should  reply  that 
in  what  I  have  said  thus  far  the  evidence  proper  has  not  been 
considered.  As  I  have  suggested,  it  is  to  be  obtained  only 
through  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  all  that  the  human 
spirit  has  brought  into  existence,  in  the  arts,  in  the  moral,  social, 
and  religious  spheres,  as  well  as  in  science.  By  these  activities 
it  has  added,  as  it  were,  new  dimensions  to  the  non-human  world 
which,  according  to  naturalism,  alone  previously  existed,  and 
by  which  naturalism  has  allowed  the  main  outlines  of  its  phil- 
osophy to  be  predetermined. 

When  all  is  said,  it  is  still,  of  course,  true  that  philosophy  re- 
mains philosophy.  It  is  a  more  precarious  enterprise  than 
science.  The  personal  factors  cannot  be  eliminated  in  the  same 
complete  degree;  and  at  the  present  time,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
we  are  faced  by  two  alternative  ways  of  thinking,  neither  of 
which  has  been  able,  quite  decisively,  to  displace  the  other. 
Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  restate  the  opposition  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. In  the  view  of  a  naturalistic  philosophy,  man  is  a  being 
whose  capacities,  even  in  their  highest  activities,  are  intelligible 
only  as  exercised  exclusively  in  subordination  to  the  specific 
requirements  of  his  terrestrial  environment.  For  the  student  of 
the  humanities,  on  the  other  hand,  man  is  adapted,  indeed,  to 
his  environment,  but  measures  himself  against  standards  for 
which  it  cannot  account.  He  is  not  a  piece  of  nature's  mechan- 
ism, but  himself  a  microcosm,  prefiguring  in  his  art,  in  his  moral 
codes  and  social  institutions,  and  in  religion,  the  wider  reality 
to  which  as  a  finite  being  he  can  have  no  more  direct  method  of 
approach.  His  true  self-knowledge  is  made  possible  by  values 
and  standards  that  constitute  his  humanity  in  distinction  from 
the  animals;  and  it  is  by  their  absoluteness  that  they  deliver 
him  from  the  limitations  of  strictly  animal  existence. 
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Naturalism  grants  this  argument  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
our  intellectual  standards.  We  attain  absoluteness,  naturalism 
declares,  in  the  intellectual  domain,  but  never  in  other  fields. 
That  we  attain  it  in  the  intellectual  domain,  and  likewise  in 
other  fields,  is  the  creed  of  idealism.  And  if,  as  must  be  ad- 
mitted, idealism  has  its  own  difficulties,  they  are  not,  I  should 
say,  of  the  same  desperate  character  as  those  which  naturalism 
is  called  upon  to  face. 

There  is,  it  appears  to  me,  this  difference  between  naturalism 
and  idealism.  The  first  steps  towards  naturalism  are  easy 
and  convincing.  Naturalism  takes  the  present  results  of  the 
positive  sciences  at  what  appears  to  be  their  face-value,  and 
from  them  it  professes  to  obtain  data  sufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  philosophy.  When,  however,  this 
philosophy  is  applied  in  interpretation  of  the  more  intimate  as- 
pects of  human  experience,  it  becomes  ever  increasingly  unsatis- 
factory. With  idealism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  steps  are 
the  most  difficult.  Its  final  conclusions  exceed  the  insight  yet 
yielded  by  the  positive  sciences,  but  do  not  contradict  them; 
and  it  may  be  claimed  that  they  are  based  upon  a  more  thorough 
study  of  those  features  of  our  experience  which  have  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  scientific  treatment. 

I  did  not,  however,  set  out  to  argue  these  high  matters,  but 
only  to  present  the  issues  upon  which  naturalism  and  idealism 
are  at  present  divided.  Though  each  of  these  types  of  philosophy 
may  be  developed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  with  subordinate  differ- 
ences, in  regard  to  the  main  issue  they  express  the  two  alter- 
natives between  which  we  are  called  upon  to  choose.  They  are, 
we  may  say,  the  summary  and  expression  of  opposing  types  of 
civilization;  for  there  is  little  in  human  life  that  will  be  left 
unaffected,  according  as  we  make  our  decision  for  one  or  the  other. 

NORMAN  KEMP  SMITH. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  DUALISM. 

IT  is  my  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to  comment  briefly 
upon  a  number  of  isolated  arguments  against  the  theory  of 
'representationalism,'  or  'dualism,' which  I  happen  to  have  run 
across  in  the  course  of  my  recent  reading,  and  which  I  think  will 
be  found  sufficiently  typical.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  they 
are  not  decisive  as  against  all  available  interpretations  of  such 
a  theory,  and  that  a  much  more  thoroughgoing  criticism  than 
is  common  is  necessary  therefore  on  the  part  of  opposing  philoso- 
phies if  their  foundations  are  to  stand  entirely  secure,  since 
there  is  a  surprising  amount  of  agreement  in  the  admission  that 
representationalism  is  a  less  esoteric  theory  than  any  of  its 
rivals,  whose  more  involved  and  paradoxical  constructions 
would  have  much  less  chance  of  acceptance  were  it  not  so  that  the 
simpler  and  more  obvious  way  of  interpreting  knowledge  is 
definitely  bankrupt.  And  what  I  mean  by  representationalism, 
stated  with  as  few  metaphysical  implications  as  possible,  is  this: 
There  is  a  real  world  which  we  as  human  beings  know,  and  which 
is  distinct  from  us  and  from  our  human  knowledge  of  it.  We 
know  it  by  means  of  perceptions  or  ideas  or  thoughts,  which  are 
in  themselves  mental  or  subjective  processes.  And  our  ideas 
are  true  when  the  content  which  they  affirm  to  belong  to  the 
real  world  really  does  belong  to  it, — when,  therefore,  these  ideas 
'  correspond '  to  the  real  outer  fact  which  they  profess  to  describe. 
i.  "It  has  been  one  of  the  specious  advantages  of  the  repre- 
sentative theory  of  knowledge  that  it  satisfied  the  craving  for  a 
real  and  reliable  world  ...  by  sequestering  all  error  and  untruth 
in  a  place  apart,  the  'subjective'  world.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  view  has  been  found  attractive  and  serviceable  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  it  provides  that  all  that 
any  person  can  experience  or  know  is  his  own  subjective  world — 
the  very  stronghold  of  error."1 

1  Holt.  Concept  of  Consciousness,  p.  259. 
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It  is  a  not  unusual  misapprehension  of  the  theory  in  question,1 
to  suppose  that  it  places  the  knowing  process  and  its  'object' 
on  a  different  footing  in  the  case  of  truth  and  of  error.  This  is 
quite  unnecessary ;  the  function  of  the  '  mental '  may  well  be  the 
same  in  both.  Even  in  error  the  'object'  is  not  mental;  we 
believe  in  what  we  take  to  be  an  actual  thing,  not  in  a  mental 
state.  But  in  truth  no  less  than  in  error,  we  are  able  to  believe 
this  through  an  immediate  apprehension  of  content — made 
possible  by  its  embodiment  in  '  mental '  experiences  of  our  own — 
which  is  then  assigned  by  an  affirmation  of  belief  to  the  inde- 
pendent object.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  truth  we  are 
correct  in  so  assigning  it,  whereas  in  error  we  are  mistaken. 

Quite  the  most  universal  and  most  fatal  misrepresentation  of  a 
reasonable  theory  of  dualism  is  that  indicated  in  the  last  phrase 
of  the  passage  quoted.  Unless  one  can  persuade  himself  not  to 
ignore  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  dualist  between  'experienc- 
ing' and  'knowing,'  he  is  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  argument, 
because  he  utterly  misunderstands  what  the  modetn  dualist  at 
any  rate  is  trying  to  say.  The  fashionable  way  of  convicting 
the  doctrine  of  'subjectivism'  is  by  thus  taking  the  statement 
that  the  subjective  is  the  only  reality  we  can  experience, — a 
harmless  claim  enough,  since  being  a  part  of  immediate  experience 
is  all  that  'subjective'  is  intended  to  mean, — and  then  assuming 
that  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  subjective  is  all  that  we 
can  know.  There  is  surely  no  logical  impossibility  in  the  sup- 
position that  while  we  can  only  know  things  through  experience, 
we  can,  through  experience,  know  what  is  not  itself  experienced ; 
the  medium  of  knowledge,  and  the  object  of  knowledge,  are 
not  prima  facie  identical. 

2.  "They  (the  idealists)  have  always  sharply  repudiated  the 
conception  that  the  mind  is  a  sort  of  vessel  of  ideas  in  the  sense 
of  phantoms  of  things,  a  transition  from  which  to  knowledge  we 
have  to  justify  by  Epistemology."2 

1  "  If  veridical  objects  existed  in  the  physical  realm,  and  erroneous  objects  in 
the  mental  realm,  and  the  two  realms  were  exclusive,  there  could  be  no  explanation 
of  error."     Cohen,  J.  of  P.,  XIV,  265.     Cf.  also  Spaulding,  The  New  Rationalism, 
P-93- 

2  Bosanquet,  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  XXVI,  12. 
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A  good  example  of  the  disposition  of  certain  critics  to  make  out 
the  worst  possible  case  they  can  for  dualism  before  they  proceed 
to  refute  it.  Is  there  any  reasonable  person  who  actually  thinks 
that  ideas  are  phantom  effluvia  of  objects  gathered  up  into  a 
hollow  receptacle  called  the  mind,  and  then  manipulated  in  some 
artificial  way  to  produce  knowledge?  This  is  pure  caricature. 
Substitute,  for  the  notion  of  the  mind  as  a  vessel,  and  for  the 
idea  as  a  phantom  interposing  as  a  tertium  quid  to  veil  the  object 
from  us,  the  conception  of  the  self  as  a  concrete  experience-process 
capable  of  utilizing  certain  experienced  qualities  to  throw  light 
upon  the  character  of  an  environment  on  which  it  finds  itself 
dependent,  and  which  it  is  compelled  to  recognize  as  separate 
from  itself,  and  what  particular  merit  attaches  to  a  philosophy, 
self-evidently,  for  sharply  repudiating  this?  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  forces  itself  upon  us  every  moment  of  our  lives.it  is  the 
obvious  difference  between  the  big  world  on  the  one  hand,  and 
man  with  his  scant  and  imperfect  knowledge  on  the  other;  most 
evidently  man's  knowledge  is  not  reality,  but  is  of  reality.  And 
to  evade  the  need  of  weighing  fairly  the  'dualistic'  feature  in 
this  common  sense  claim  by  substituting  a  caricature,  is  a  not 
quite  reputable  form  of  polemics.  Why  speak  of  the  mind  as  a 
vessel  containing  ideas,  instead  of  as  a  reality  that  experiences 
itself  in  the  form  of  ideas,  as  modifications  of  its  own  nature? 
Why  call  ideas  'phantoms,'  with  the  evident  wish  to  suggest 
unreality,  when  the  essential  thing  is  only  that  there  should  be 
some  correspondence  between  the  thing  we  believe  in  and  what 
we  believe  about  it?  Why  imply,  as  so  frequently  is  done,  that 
ideas  part  us  from  the  object,  when  the  whole  point  is  that  they 
reveal  to  us  the  object's  true  nature?  It  is  not  that  knowledge 
separates  us  from  things;  it  is,  rather,  that  we  are  separated 
from  things  already  (or  are  'we'  everything?),  and  knowledge 
helps  to  close  the  gap.  It  is  true  that  knowledge  does  not  bring 
about  actual  identity  with  the  things  we  know;  fortunately  I 
can  know  a  fool  without  necessarily  becoming  a  fool  myself. 
But  knowledge  does  not  claim  this,  and  it  is  nothing  against  it 
therefore  that  it  fails  to  supply  the  place  of  self-existence. 
And  if  ideas  are  precisely  the  tools  we  use  to  get  to  things  which 
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are  not  ourselves,  why  should  they  be  a  veil  between  these  things 
and  the  mind,  any  more  than  money  is  a  barrier  between  the 
purchaser  and  the  object  of  his  desire?  Meanwhile,  the  only 
sense  in  which  we  have  to  justify  a  '  transition '  to  knowledge  by 
epistemology,  is  in  the  sense  that  the  fact  that  we  find  ourselves 
thus  knowing  objects  through  our  ideas,  requires,  before  it  can 
itself  as  a  process  be  understood,  to  be  analyzed  and  placed  in 
connection  with  other  facts,  since  of  course  it  is  not  theories  of 
knowledge,  but  only  knowledge  itself,  that  we  have  by  nature. 
There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  claiming  that  the  dualist,  any 
more  than  any  other  philosopher,  needs  to  hold  that  epistemology 
creates  knowledge  to  begin  with. 

3.  "The  representative  theory  in  all  its  forms  contains  the 
following  difficulty:  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
idea  by  which  its  correspondence  with  the  thing,  or  even  the 
existence  of  the  thing,  can  be  attested;  arid  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  through  the  idea  that  the  nature  and  existence 
of  the  thing  can  be  known."1 

We  cannot  know  things  except  through  the  idea,  but  it 
is  not  through  the  idea  alone,  as  a  psychological  existent, 
that  we  know  them.  Because  the  character  of  a  thing  is 
only  knowable  in  case  we  have  a  resembling  idea,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  existence  of  the  resemblance  is  the  only 
thing  involved  in  the  claim  that  it  resembles,  or  that  there 
is  no  further  element  in  the  situation  that  might  serve  as  a 
'test.'  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  there  is  something  more, 
and  something  very  essential;  it  is  our  active  relationship  with 
things.  And  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  acceptance  of  certain 
characters  in  which  instinctively  we  are  led  to  clothe  the  world, — 
a  world  we  believe  in  because  of  its  relation  to  our  active  needs, — 
might  rationally  find  itself  justified  in  so  far  as  it  worked,  practi- 
cally, or  through  its  logical  consistency  with  other  beliefs  that 
also  work?  It  is  true  that  on  the  theory  of  representationalism 
there  is  always  an  academic  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  knowledge;  but  academic  doubt  is  not  practical 
doubt — the  only  thing  worth  worrying  about.  And  meanwhile 

1  De  Laguna,  Dogmatism  and  Evolution,  p.  56. 
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if  any  other  philosophical  theory  has  attained  to  infallible  certi- 
tude, will  it  kindly  speak  up?  The  fact  that  one  can  formulate 
a  philosophy  which  theoretically  presupposes  reality  present  in 
a  way  that  ought  to  make  our  knowledge  indubitable,  does  not, 
it  should  be  noticed,  actually  validate  this  knowledge,  so  long 
as  there  is  any  possibility  of  doubting  the  theory;  and  as  all 
philosophical  theories  can  up  to  date  apparently  be  doubted, 
agnosticism,  if  by  this  we  mean  a  lack  of  intuitive  or  demon- 
strative certainty,  is  our  common  fate.  I  should  myself  prefer 
not  to  place  the  demands  of  knowledge  so  high,  and  so  be  able 
to  hold  that  I  have  perfectly  good  '  knowledge '  whenever  I  have 
belief  that  is  able  to  hold  out  rationally  against  suggestions  of 
doubt. 

4.  "Nothing  can  represent  a  thing  but  that  thing  itself.  .  .  . 
The  upshot  is  that  there  are  no  such  two  things  as  knowledge 
and  the  object  of  knowledge,  or  thought  and  the  thing  thought 
of.  ...  Our  ideas  are  never  completely  identical  with  the  ob- 
jects.    Hence  we  have  become  wedded,  or  indeed  welded  to  the 
phrase — my  thought  is  of  an  object — when  we  ought  to  say  and 
mean — my  thought  is  a  portion  of  the  object, — or  better  still, — 
a  portion  of  the  object  is  my  thought."1 

The  truth  here  is  that  nothing  can  represent  a  thing,  in  the 
representationalist's  sense,  unless  in  so  far  it  is  like  that  thing, — 
unless,  that  is,  it  has  characteristics  which  are  identical.  But 
it  is  only  the  neo-realist's  bad  metaphysics  which  makes  identity 
of  character,  or  similarity,  equivalent  to  absolute  identity.  For 
the  neo-realist,  two  men  with  the  same  shape  of  nose  must  be  in 
so  far  the  same  man ;  why  not  keep  to  common  sense  and  say  that 
they  are  existentially  quite  different  men,  but  are  similar  in  that 
they  have  one  abstract  character  in  common?  In  other  words, 
recognize  that  there  are  such  things  as  existents  which  possess 
character,  but  are  not  themselves  bare  logical  descriptive  terms, 
and  the  argument  loses  its  point. 

5.  "  I  would  remind  him  that  I  objected  to  (the  representative) 
theory  because  it  has  come  to  the  absurd  impasse  of  declaring 
that  the  idea  which  represents  is  not  even  like  the  thing  which 

1  Holt,  Concept  of  Consciousness,  pp.  142,  148,  149. 
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is  represented.  The  idea  of  space,  it  says,  is  not  spatial,  the 
idea  of  shape  is  shapeless,  of  color  is  not  colored,  and  so  forth."  l 
There  is  no  reason  why  dualism  need  come  to  the  absurd  im- 
passe which  Professor  Holt  mentions,  though  certain  dualists 
may.  I  should  make  no  objection  to  the  claim  that  if  the  idea  of 
space  is  truly  to  represent  space,  it  must  be  spatial — with  proper 
qualifications.  I  see  no  reason  why  sense  experience  should 
not,  for  example,  have  the  quality  of  'extensity,'  and  just  because 
it  has  this  character  be  able  to  refer  extensity  to  the  outer  world 
as  the  basis  of  its  spatial  nature,  though  the  sensation  thus 
characterized  is  not  thereby  in  other  respects  identified  with 
the  extended  object,  and  need  not  itself  be  in  space. 

6.  "The  strain  of  eye-convergence  means  nearness,  not  because 
it  resembles  it  in  any  way,  but  because  it  has  been  constantly 
associated  with  it."2 

By  picking  your  examples  you  can  find  plenty  of  psychological 
facts  of  this  sort,  in  which  'meaning'  does  in  the  indirect  and 
practical  sense  have  a  connotation  due  to  association.  No  one 
ever  supposed  that  eye  strain  resembled  nearness.  But  if 
nearness  is  a  different  idea  which  eye  strain  'suggests,'  what  is 
the  idea  of  nearness,  when  we  stop  to  'realize'  it?  Do  we  not 
in  such  a  case  call  up  in  idea  some  instance  where  nearness  was 
an  immediate  relational  experience?  and  between  such  an  inter- 
pretative idea,  and  actual  nearness,  is  there  no  resemblance? 
If  there  is  none,  nearness  in  the  end  is  nothing  to  us  but  a  word, 
even  though  eye  strain  may  enable  us  to  act  in  a  manner  appro- 
priate to  near  objects. 

7.  "If  this  statement   (that  an  experience   'points  beyond 
itself)  is  taken  to  mean  .  .  .  that  my  experience  has  a  reference 
to  something  not  given  in  the  experience,  then  it  is  really  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.     There  can  be  nothing  in  an  experience 
which  is  not  experienced.     How  should  we  be  aware  of  the  some- 
thing beyond   the  experience  except   it  is   presented  in  expe- 
rience?"3 

It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  something  can  be  in 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  237-8. 

z  De  Laguna,  Dogmatism  and  Evolution,  p.  63. 

3  Alexander,  Mind,  XXII,  p.  22. 
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experience  which  is  not  experienced,  but  not,  again,  that  some- 
thing can  be  known  which  is  not  experienced — the  only  point  in 
question.  Of  course  the  referring  is  experienced,  and  also  the 
'nature'  of  that  which  is  referred  to.  But  why  should  it  be  a 
Priori  impossible  to  have  an  active  belief  in  the  existence  of 
something  not  now  present,  though  its  supposed  nature  may  be 
present,  or  apprehended,  or  'given.'  (The  object  also,  it  may  be 
remarked,  may  be  said  to  be  '  presented  ',  but  this  does  not  mean 
the  same  as  present.}  Anyhow  we  do  have  such  beliefs;  and 
one  may  prophesy  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  convince  the 
average  man  by  logic  that  he  cannot  believe  that  a  real  man 
Julius  Caesar  once  existed  who  no  longer  exists,  and  who,  there- 
fore, is  not  now  experienced,  by  himself,  or  by  anyone  else. 
At  least  the  meaning  of  such  a  belief  is  not  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  for  I  can  actually  distinguish  it  as  a  possibility,  and 
contrast  it,  as  my  own  thesis  for  example,  with  Mr.  Alexander's 
thesis.  The  trouble  here  lies  in  assuming  to  begin  with  that  the 
presence  of  a  'nature'  or  'quality'  in  experience  is  all  there  is  to 
belief  or  knowledge. 

8.  "Concluding  that  the  content  of  perception  is  subjective 
because  it  is  other  than  and  subsequent  to  an  objective  process 
which  produces  it,  and  then  concluding  that  we  must  question 
or  reconstruct  the  objectivity  of  the  process  because  the  only 
means  by  which  we  know  it  is  the  content."1 

A  sound  argument  against  subjective  idealism,  but  not  against 
a  reasonable  dualism.  If  in  the  first  phrase  'content  of  per- 
ception '  means  only  the  character  of  the  immediate  psychological 
medium,  and  not  the  object  of  knowledge, — the  only  sense  in  which 
dualism  need  speak  of  it  as  'subjective,' — its  subjectivity  has  no 
bearing  at  all  upon  the  objective  character  of  the  known  process 
which  produced  it,  or  of  anything  else  that  is  'known.' 

9.  "Is  not  what  we  perceive  red?  ...  Is  it  not  then  plainly 
repugnant  to  conclude  that  the  contents  of  the  mind  are,  all  of 
them,  immaterial?  ...  It  (the  world)  may  be  made  only  of 
the  stuff  of  consciousness,  but  then  consciousness  is  the  kind  of 
stuff  that  may  be  condensed  into  a  lump  of  sugar  with  which 

1  Woodbridge,  Essays  in  Honor  of  William  Janus,  p.  157. 
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to  sweeten  coffee.  Nor  can  we  hope  to  obscure  the  fact  by 
insisting  that  '  states  of  consciousness '  are  at  best  '  representa- 
tions '  of  other  things,  which  other  things  have  the  qualities  in 
question.  For,  however  that  may  be,  the  '  representations '  have 
also  the  same  qualities  and  obey  the  same  laws.  ...  A  repre- 
sentative world  which  can  thus  so  faithfully  copy,  even  in  part, 
another  world  which  is  somehow  its  cause,  would  appear  to 
contain  within  itself  all  the  elements  necessary  to  show  how 
process  and  result  are  related  to  each  other,  at  least  'in  repre- 
sentation.' And  if  'in  representation,'  then  surely  the  need  of 
duplicated  worlds  has  disappeared  so  far  as  any  positive  result 
for  knowledge  is  concerned,  for  process  and  result  would  in  that 
event  be  given  in  a  manner  wherein  their  relation  to  each  other 
could  be  defined."1 

A  dualistic  theory  need  not  hold  that  there  are  two  objects — 
a  real  and  a  represented  one;  there  is  one  real  object  and  the 
medium  or  machinery  of  acquaintance  with  it.  And  while  this 
medium  may  embody  logical  qualities  which  it  refers  to  the 
object,  it  is  as  an  existent  different  from  the  objective  existent, 
and  has  such  qualitative  differences  also  as  follow  from  this. 
Because  therefore  the  quality  sweetness  must  be  embodied  in  a 
taste  sensation  to  give  concreteness  and  actuality  to  my  mean- 
ings, there  is  no  necessity  that  this  mental  existent  should  act 
like  the  other  and  objective  existent,  and  sweeten  coffee.  And 
accordingly  the  fact  that  the  idea  has  a  sufficient  identity  to 
enable  us  in  terms  of  its  own  content  to  define  a  given  reality, 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  substitute  for  the  process  thus  defined. 
Because  the  mind  is  able  through  characters  which  come  home 
to  it  in  immediate  experience  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  constitution  of  the  solar  system,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
knowing  idea  could  itself  take  the  place  of  a  solar  system,  or 
create  one.  The  realm  of  knowledge,  and  the  realm  of  natural 
history,  involve  different  starting  points  and  different  problems. 
The  world  must  first  be  presupposed  in  order  that  knowledge  of 
it  should  be,  and  knowledge  must  be  presupposed  in  order  that 
the  world  should  be  known;  but  this  is  no  circular  process,  since 
being,  and  being  known,  are  not  the  same. 

1  Woodbridge,  ibid.,  pp.  160,  163. 
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10.  "  In  what  sense  can  a  concept  correspond  point  for  point 
to  an  object,  when  admittedly  no  general  object  exists?  If 
therefore  representationalism  be  true,  conceptual  thought  must 
be  a  progressive  falsification  of  the  true  nature  of  reality."1 

Apparently  here,  as  not  infrequently,  the  notion  of  represen- 
tation is  interpreted  too  narrowly  to  mean  a  literal  picture  or 
image  of  a  concrete  thing.  All  that  representation  implies  is 
that  any  character  of  reality  in  particular  in  terms  of  which 
reality  is  known,  can  also  be  experienced  in  an  immediate  psy- 
chological way;  to  what  extent  the  nature  of  the  world  is  sub- 
stantive, or  relational,  or  what  not,  it  reserves  for  further  inquiry. 

n.  "So  long  as  I  maintain  my  independent  position  over 
against  the  object,  its  inner  center  and  essence  remains  inacces- 
sible, refusing  to  be  'reduced'  to  sensations  and  relations  in  my 
mind.  Only  by  stripping  off  its  subjective  opinions  and  sinking 
itself  in  the  object  does  the  mind  render  itself  capable  of  becoming 
the  bearer  of  truth.  ...  If  this  be  granted  (that  objects  are 
capable  of  being  known),  there  must  be  more  than  an  external 
correspondence  between  the  idea  and  the  object.  The  idea,  we 
say,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  object,  the  revelation  of  its 
nature.  .  .  .  Logical  experience  does  not  construct  an  image  or 
subjective  picture  of  the  object,  but  reveals  its  essential  nature 
and  relations  as  an  element  in  an  organized  system  of  ideas. 
The  relation  between  'idea'  and  real  object  is  not  external  like 
that  of  a  copy  and  its  original,  but  the  more  intimate  inner 
relation  of  existence  and  meaning.  It  would  therefore  seem  to 
follow  that  the  question  whether  the  real  object  and  the  idea 
are  numerically  identical  cannot  properly  be  raised.  .  .  .  The 
'cognizing'  experience  is  not  an  object  at  all;  it  cannot  even  be 
regarded  as  an  existing  psychological  process."2 

Such  statements  have  a  perfectly  good  meaning,  to  most  of 
which  I  should  not  hesitate  to  subscribe;  but  they  ignore  the 
particular  aspect  of  the  problem  with  which  dualism  happens 
to  be  dealing.  If  we  understand  by  the  'idea'  the  ideal  sig- 
nificance of  the  object,  its  meaning  aspect,  its  relationships  and 

1  Jones.  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  XX.  p.  418. 

1  Creighton,  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  XXI,  pp.  313,  314,  315. 
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bearings  as  these  extend  beyond  its  bare  isolated  existence,  this 
to  be  sure  is  no  'copy.'  It  is,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a  description  of 
the  larger  scheme  to  which  the  object  belongs, — a  logical  scheme 
that  can  be  thought  apart  from  any  particular  'knower.'  In 
this  sense  idea  means  simply 'intelligible  content  of  knowledge,' 
or,  since  the  object  of  knowledge  and  reality  are  one,  it  means 
reality  itself  on  its  descriptive  side.  But  while  knowledge  or 
truth  may  be  used  properly  as  referring  to  the  logical  content 
known,  'knowing,'  or  'believing  to  be  true,'  involves  something 
in  addition — something  which  is  an  existing  psychological 
process,  whose  relation  to  the  object  which  it  knows  cannot  be 
left  out  of  a  complete  epistemological  statement.  And  if  this 
latter  relation  is  not  'copying,'  at  any  rate  we  give  up  any  hope 
of  identifying  it  when  we  merely  fall  back  on  the  other  sense  of 
knowledge  as  an  intelligible  description  of  the  object  abstracted 
from  any  particular  knowing  act.  Meanwhile  I  am  willing  to 
agree  (i)  that  if  by  the  object's  inner  center  and  reference  one 
were  to  mean  its  existence,  it  is  in  a  sense  not  accessible  to  knowl- 
edge, though  this  is  God's  fault  and  not  the  fault  of  knowing; 
in  any  other  sense  the  independence  of  the  self — the  fact  that  it 
is  other  than  the  object — is  no  drawback  to  perfectly  valid  and 
comprehensive  knowledge:  (2)  that  the  object  is  quite  justified 
in  refusing  to  be  reduced  to  sensations  and  relations  in  my  mind, 
though  if  the  object's  qualities  and  relations  are  not  capable 
somehow  of  coming  home  to  me  in  psychological  experience, 
I  do  not  see  how  /  could  ever  get  any  notion  of  what  they  are; 
and,  (3)  that  while  of  course  one  should  strip  off  his  mere  sub- 
jective opinions  and  sink  himself  in  the  object,  this  does  not 
mean  either  that  he  should  try  to  become  the  object  (he  can't 
do  this  if  he  tries),  or  that  he  should  try  to  think  the  object 
without  having  any  ideas  in  his  mind  to  do  the  thinking  with. 

12.  "Representative  theories  of  perception  avoid  the  logical 
paradox,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  violate  the  reader's  sense 
of  life,  which  knows  no  intervening  mental  image,  but  seems  to 
see  the  room  and  the  book  immediately  just  as  they  physically 
exist."1 

1  James,  Radical  Empiricism,  p.  n. 
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A  true  statement  of  the  fact;  but  dualism  need  not  mean  that 
we  have  two  objects,  one  of  which  we  perceive  (the  subjective 
one),  while  the  other  we  only  infer.  It  is  quite  possible  to  inter- 
pret it  in  a  way  to  account  perfectly  for  the  unity  of  the  object 
in  experience.  And  meanwhile  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
when  we  cease  perceiving,  and  start  to  examine  the  perceiving 
experience  itself,  the  burden  of  proof  is  now  against  the  monist; 
common  sense  has  usually  found  reason  to  believe  that  here  it 
has  to  do  with  a  second  more  or  less  substantive  kind  of  fact,  not 
identical  with  the  permanent  physical  object  perceived. 

13.  "How  is  it  possible  for  such  an  external  object  to  impress 
its  image  on  the  mind?"1 

If  this  means  to  ask  how,  or  why,  reality  is  as  it  is,  the  question 
of  course  cannot  be  answered.  But  there  seems  no  particular 
reason  why  the  fact  might  not  be  so  that,  on  occasion  of  a  nerve 
process,  an  existence  should  appear  possessing  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  object  setting  up  the  process;  or  why,  if  know- 
ledge or  belief  be  assumed  possible  at  all,  this  characteristic 
might  not  then  be  referred  to  such  an  object. 

14.  "  I  suspect  that  the  view  is  fostered  by  the  dislike  of  rela- 
tions, and  that  it  is  felt  the  mind  could  not  know  objects  unless 
there  were  something  'in'  the  mind  which  could  be  called  the 
state  of  knowing  the  object.     Such  a  view,  however,  leads  at 
once  to  a  vicious  endless  regress,  since  the  relation  of  idea  to 
object  will  have  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  idea 
itself  has  an  idea  of  the  object,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum."2 

There  is  no  objection  that  I  am  aware  of  to  'relations,' 
though  there  might  very  well  be  to  Mr.  Russell's  conception  of  a 
particular  relation  called  knowing,  in  which  one  term  is  just  the 
relation  to  (awareness  of)  the  other  term.  If  to  escape  this  it  is 
thought  we  need  a  substantive  mental  term  to  which  the  object 
is  in  that  relationship  of  correspondence  which  knowledge 
involves,  this  means  no  reduction  of  the  relation  itself  to  an  idea 
or  'state,'  and  leads  to  no  endless  regress. 

15.  "Truth  (as  correspondence)  becomes  a  relation,  the  ex- 

1  Creighton,  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  XII,  p.  601. 
1  Russell,  Proc.  Aris.  Soc.,  1910-11,  p.  119. 
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istence  of  which  can  never  be  revealed  to  us.  For  the  Real 
which  is  required  to  verify  it  is  itself  by  definition  inaccessible  to 
our  experience."1 

In  so  far  as  this  is  the  old  assumption  that  because  a  thing  is 
not  present  to  experience  it  cannot  be  known,  it  has  already  been 
discounted.  But  if  we  do  not  beg  the  question  by  asserting  a 
priori  that  knowledge  of  something  not  immediately  experienced 
is  impossible,  the  existence  of  the  relation  can  be  revealed  to  us. 
Just  as  I  can  compare  Alexander  with  Julius  Caesar  and  see  a 
likeness,  for  the  reason  that,  though  neither  are  present  existen- 
tially,  they  are  both  alike  present  in  idea,  so  I  can  think  of  an 
object  known  and  a  past  perception  of  this  object,  and  discover 
(if  it  happens  to  be  there)  a  point  of  resemblance,  since  both  are 
now  present  in  thought,  and  present  together.  It  is  of  course 
presupposed  that  agreement  is  a  relationship  discovered  by  later 
inspection,  and  not  a  part  of  the  original  perceptual  experience, 
which  is  aware  only  of  the  object. 

16.  "A  green  and  leafy  mental  state  could  not,  as  such,  be 
distinguished  from  a  green  and  leafy  object,  if  the  greenness  and 
leafiness  in  object  and  mental  state  were  wholly  identical."2 

So,  I  suppose,  I  could  not  distinguish  red  hair  from  a  red 
sunset  if  the  redness  were  the  same.  Naturally  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish a  green  and  leafy  mental  state  from  a  green  and  leafy 
object  if  the  two  things,  as  wholes,  were  the  same;  but  then  by 
definition  they  are  different.  A  'green  and  leafy  mental  state,' 
by  the  way,  is  a  misleading  description  on  a  view  such  as  I 
should  want  to  defend,  since  it  implies  that  the  mental  state 
would  look  like  a  green  leaf  to  an  observer,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  suppose.  Surely  we  could  have  a  feeling  of  green  through 
sensation  without  the  sensation  looking  green. 

17.  "It  is  a  fundamental  error  to  take  the  agreement  formula, 
the  notion  that  true  ideas  are  those  that  copy  or  agree  with 
reality,  as  the  original,  natural,  instinctive  and  obvious  meaning 
of  truth.     Such  a  formula  is,  in  fact,  unintelligible  until  after 
the  appearance  of  the  sceptical  individualism  which  would  separ- 

1  Schiller,  Proc.  Aris.  Soc.,  1908-9,  p.  97. 

8  Leighton,  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  XIX,  p.  n. 
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ate  the  knower  from  the  world  of  reality  which  he  seeks  to  know. 
...  If  the  truth  seeker  .  .  .  has  any  doubt  as  to  his  success  in 
getting  truth,  it  is  clear  that  what  he  doubts  is  not  whether  his 
judgments  agree  with  or  copy  reality,  but  rather  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  successfully  read  the  meaning  of  this  particular  fact 
or  group  of  facts  before  him  in  the  light  of  their  total  experiential 
context.  .  .  .  One  should  reserve  the  word  'truth'  to  describe 
the  quality  which  judgments  have  when  they  successfully  report 
for  thought  the  significance  of  the  experienced  fact  or  facts."1 

This  is  approximately  true.  The  naive  man  is  concerned 
with  the  content  of  truth,  or  that  which  is  true;  and  he  measures 
this  content  by  comparison  with  other  content,  all  equally 
objective  in  form.  He  is  a  scientist  in  other  words,  rather  than 
an  epistemologist.  But  for  just  that  reason  the  epistemologist 
cannot  take  off-hand  his  definition  from  the  common  man.  The 
philosopher  needs  to  distinguish  two  problems.  He  may,  pre- 
supposing that  everybody  knows  what  'trueness'  is,  ask  what 
quality  distinguishes  one  claimant  to  truth  from  another;  here 
'what  is  truth'  is  equivalent  to,  'what  'truths'  are  true?'  Or  he 
may  go  back  of  this  and  inquire  what  we  mean  by  'trueness'; 
what  does  any  claim  that  my  belief  is  true  involve  as  such? 
And  here  we  do  need  to  bring  into  the  definition  some  reference 
to  'belief  on  the  one  hand,  and  reality  on  the  other. 

18.  "Truth  is  not  a  copy  of  reality.     Truth  is  in  question  just 
as  much  when  we  are  dealing  with  unrealities  as  when  we  are 
dealing  with  realities.     Centaurs  are  unreal,  yet  for  all  that  it  is 
true  that  Cheiron  was  a  centaur."2 

Doesn't  'It  is  true  that  Cheiron  was  a  centaur'  mean,  'my 
assertion  of  this  corresponds  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  fable 
as  a  fact  in  Greek  mythology'? 

19.  "In  strict  dualism  there  is  no  possibility  of  inferring  from 
my  content  to  your  content,  or  to  you,  because  there  is  not  a 
single  experienced  factor  common  to  both."8 

There  may  be  likeness,  or  identity  of  ciiaracter  involved,  which 
ought  to  be  enough  for  inference. 

1  Bakewell,  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  XVII,  pp.  582,  589,  590. 

*  Bakewell,  ibid.,  p.  584. 

» Dunlap,  Psychol.  Rev.,  XXIII,  p.  63. 
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20.  "Since  truth  goes  beyond  the  given,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  truth  can  copy  reality.     For,  before  the  reality 
has  been  reached,  there  is  no  original  to  copy,  and,  when  the 
reality  has  been  attained,  that  attainment  already  is  truth,  and 
you  cannot  gain  truth  by  transcribing  it."1 

The  representative  theory  does  not  say  that  the  idea  copies 
reality,  as  if  it  had  reality  there  to  copy  from,  but  that  a  given 
content  is  believed  to  be  a  copy  of  (a  true  account  of)  reality. 
Before  reality  is  reached  (in  knowledge)  there  can  indeed  be  no 
original  (in  knowledge)  which  is  copied  from;  but  there  may 
exist  an  original  of  which  the  cognitive  account  is  believed  to  be 
a  true  one,  and  which  may  very  well  have  been  concerned  in 
producing  the  conditions  that  now  make  it  possible  to  give  an 
account  of  it.  So  when  a  true  description  of  reality  has  been 
attained,  you  do  not  indeed  gain  truth  by  describing  it  over 
again.  There  is  no  question  of  one  description  copying  another; 
the  description  itself  is  true.  But  it  is  already  a  description  of 
something  else,  and  a  description  embodied  in  a  mental  process; 
and  here  the  notion  of  resemblance  is  already  present.  The 
alternative  is  that  'when  reality  has  been  attained'  may  mean, 
'when  it  is  present  bodily  in  the  knowledge  of  it.'  This  may  be 
Mr.  Bradley's  notion  of  complete  knowledge,  but  it  is  not  the 
dualist's;  for  him,  the  presence  of  reality  in  this  sense  would  mean 
that  we  are  reality,  and  so  no  longer  'know'  it. 

21.  "If  the  judgment  is  false,  that  is  not  because  my  ideas  do 
not  correspond  to  reality,  but  because  such  a  conjunction  of 
concepts  is  not  to  be  found  among  existents."2 

Why  may  not  both  be  so?  Ultimately  it  is  the  fact  that  such  a 
conjunction  of  characters  is  not  to  be  found  among  existents 
which  make  a  particular  judgment  false  (though  it  does  not  give 
to  falsehood  its  meaning);  and  so  long  as  we  think  of  truth  as 
'truths,'  and  abstract  the  content  of  the  judgment  from  the 
judging  act,  we  can  confine  our  reference  thus  to  the  'reality' 
side.  But  it  still  remains  so  that  judgment  involves  something 
more  than  existence,  or  subsistence;  it  is  a  human  process  of 

1  Bradley,  Mind,  XVI,  p.  167. 

2  Moore,  Mind,  VIII,  p.  179. 
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judging.  And  while  the  'character  of  reality'  is  the  standard 
by  which  the  claim  of  any  judgment  in  particular  to  be  true  is 
tested,  the  bare  fact  of  needing  such  a  real  standard  itself  implies 
the  presence  of  a  claim  to  truth,  or  belief,  which  is  not  this 
reality,  but  whose  relation  to  reality  is  what  gives  meaning  to 
'trueness.' 

22.  "It  is  similarly  impossible  that  truth  should  depend  on  a 
relation  to  existents,  or  to  an  existent,  since  the  proposition  by 
which  it  is  so  defined  must  itself  be  true,  and  the  truth  of  this  can 
certainly  not  be  established,  without  a  vicious  circle,  by  ex- 
hibiting its  dependence  on  an  existent.  .  .  .  An  appeal  to  the 
facts  is  useless.  For  in  order  that  a  fact  may  be  made  the  basis 
of  an  argument,  it  must  first  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  proposition, 
and,  moreover,  this  proposition  must  be  supposed  true.  .  .  .  All 
true  inference  must  be  inference  from  a  true  proposition,  and 
that  the  conclusion  follows  from  the  premise  must  again  be  a  true 
proposition :  so  that  here  also  it  would  appear  that  the  nature  of  a 
true  proposition:  is  the  ultimate  datum.  .  .  .  When  an  existent 
is  said  to  be  involved  in  truth,  a  vicious  circle  is  committed, 
since  the  proposition  'something  is  true,'  in  which  'something 
exists'  is  supposed  to  be  involved,  must  itself  be  true,  if  the  latter 
is  to  be  so."1 

Because  we  cannot  talk  about  anything  except  by  putting  it 
in  the  form  of  a  proposition,  it  cannot  be  anything  but  a  propo- 
sition, so  that  knowledge  moves  entirely  inside  the  circle  of 
'logical  system.'  The  main  trouble  with  this  claim  is  that  we 
are  sure  it  isn't  so.  The  question-begging  assumption  here  seems 
to  be,  that  the  'truth'  of  a  proposition  consists  only  in  certain 
inner  relationships  between  the  terms,  i.  e.,  that  all  knowledge 
reduces  in  the  end  to  the  intuitive  perception  of  actual  relation- 
ships. But  such  a  'fact'  is  in  the  distinctive  sense  not  'true.' 
It  is  simply  real;  just  as  when  we  say  that  a  conclusion  truly 
follows  from  a  proposition  this  does  not  mean  that  the  conclusion 
is  true,  but  only  that  it  really  follows.  The  thesis  simply  leaves 
out  of  consideration  that  experience  of  'belief  wherein  logical 
relationships  appear  to  be  transcended,  and  we  find  ourselves 

1  Moore,  ibid.,  pp.  181-82. 
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accepting  an  'existent'  reality  of  which  terms  and  relationships 
are  assumed  to  hold, — the  experience  on  which  physical  and 
contingent,  as  opposed  to  logical  and  necessary  knowledge 
rests.  And  unless  we  arbitrarily  set  aside  this  natural  claim  at 
the  start,  we  have  no  right  to  ignore  the  relation  to  existents 
which  it  implies  because  it  cannot  be  intuited  or  logically  deduced, 
since  its  evidence  does  not  rest  to  begin  with  upon  any  truths  of 
logic.  The  objection,  again,  seems  to  assume  that  'establishing' 
a  truth  means  deducing  it  from  something  else  that  is  true;  this 
alone  would  render  us  liable  to  a  vicious  circle.  But  a  definition 
so  far  as  I  can  see  is  not  established  in  this  manner;  and  here 
I  seem  to  detect  another  ambiguity.  '  Trueness '  is  what  we  are 
setting  out  to  define,  as  a  character  of  all  truths ;  and  we  establish 
the  definition  by  applying  it  to  instances,  and  recognizing  that 
it  actually  interprets  what  we  mean  when  we  use  the  word. 
Now  the  truth  that  trueness  is  so  definable  is  not  the  quality  we 
are  defining,  but  one  of  these  cases  in  particular;  and  why  the 
fact  that  the  definition  is  found  applicable  here  should  be  against 
it  I  confess  I  do  not  see.  Certainly  we  should  not  regard  a 
definition  of  truth  as  very  successful  if  the  truth  that  it  was  true 

proved  an  exception  to  it. 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 
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T~\ REAMS  are  incidental  additions  to  our  mental  life:  they 
•-r  occur  because  the  general  economy  of  the  human  organism 
requires  a  nightly  interruption  of  consciousness.  Their  inci- 
dental nature,  however,  does  not  necessarily  tie  them  down  to 
paltriness  of  value — the  by-product  of  an  industry  may  become 
its  most  valuable  asset.  One  modern  school  of  thought  esteems 
them  highly  as  a  source  of  self-revelation;  and  the  opinion,  dating 
back  into  the  past  as  far  as  we  can  peer,  that  the  dream  is  a 
moment  of  revelation,  though  it  have  rivals  in  more  contemptuous 
estimates,  is  still  vigorous.  Students  of  the  human  mind  have 
long  realized,  amid  conflicting  estimates  and  interpretations  of 
dreaming,  that  the  dream  throws  some  light  on  mental  process. 
The  more  varied  the  situations  in  which  anything  is  observed, 
be  it  a  black  beetle  or  the  human  mind,  the  more  varied  its 
behavior  tends  to  be  and  the  greater  the  opportunity  of  under- 
standing it  becomes.  'Incidental  situations,  not  included,  as  it 
were,  in  the  plan  but  involved  in  it  as  an  exigency,  may  provide 
an  insight  that  converts  a  mere  incident  into  an  important  source 
of  knowledge.  Writers  who  touch  on  mental  process  vary  in 
their  estimates  of  the  value  of  dreaming  as  a  window  into  the 
mind,  but  they  very  consistently  recognize  that  human  conscious- 
ness grants  extra  glimpses  of  its  nature  through  its  peculiar 
behavior  when  sleep  imposes  upon  it  the  situation  resulting  in 
the  dream. 

Many  philosophical  writers  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  resides  in  every  part.  This  is  true,  if  construed  in  a 
reasonable  way,  of  human  thought.  The  whole  mind  of  an 
individual  is  often  apparent  in  one  particular  opinion.  The 
general  tenor,  bent,  and  nature  of  an  epoch  can  be  frequently 
discerned  in  its  attitude  to  one  particular  problem.  This 
principle  is  important  for  the  historian  because  he-  can  often 
perceive  or  display  the  manner  of  movement  of  human  thought 
by  considering  its  relation  to  one  special  question.  Human 
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beings  drop  into  mental  habits  as  they  drop  into  habits  of  action; 
and  just  as  they  act  in  special  situations  in  line  with  their  custo- 
mary actions  so  they  tend  to  think  of  special  subjects  in  a  manner 
similar  to  their  thinking  on  all  others.  This  provides  another 
function  for  those  incidental  mental  occurrences  that  we  call 
dreams;  by  their  opinions  on  dreaming  men  frequently  expose 
their  general  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  In  a  survey  of 
human  thought  wide  enough  to  shake  out  the  predilections  of 
individuals  the  development  of  opinion  about  dreaming  illus- 
trates very  interestingly  one  striking  movement  of  human  think- 
ing. A  series  of  postage  stamps  or  of  coins  can  illustrate  the 
fortunes  of  a  kingdom — it  can  bear  witness,  for  example,  to  a 
passage  into  Republicanism  from  Monarchy.  By  its  more  vital 
connection  with  thought  as  it  grows  constantly  and  moves  con- 
tinuously the  theory  of  dreaming  still  more  effectively  exemplifies 
how  that  growth  and  movement  have  proceeded.  The  message 
of  the  coins  or  postage  stamps  would  not  be  intelligible  to  one 
entirely  ignorant  of  history,  but  it  becomes  clear  when  that  ignor- 
ance is  removed.  So  with  the  series  of  opinions  on  dreaming 
that  lines  the  course  of  thought:  it  becomes  significant  in  the 
light  thrown  upon  it  from  the  whole  of  thought  of  which  it  forms 
a  part. 

Habits  of  thought  proceed,  like  widening  rays  from  a  central 
light,  from  psychical  centers.  A  mother's  love  for  her  child  is  a 
fountain  of  deeds  and  thoughts  that  settle  into  regular  habits  of 
protection  and  tendance.  Such  a  psychical  center  organizes 
the  mind  into  dispositions  that  determine  its  character  and 
growth.  The  character  of  the  general  mind  of  an  epoch,  like 
that  of  any  single  mind,  results  from  the  natures  of  the  psychical 
centers  into  which  it  is  organized.  One  psychical  center  in 
particular  that  dominated  the  speculation  of  the  Greeks  and  has 
influenced  the  whole  course  of  Western  thought  has  an  important 
connection  with  the  movement  of  thought  so  vividly  reflected  in 
the  historical  variation  of  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of 
dreaming.  This  psychical  center  is  the  impression  made  by  the 
external  animated  or  psychical  object,  by  the  material  object  with 
life  or  mind  in  it.  An  alternative  psychical  center  was  possible 
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in  the  impression  made  upon  consciousness  by  attention  to  its 
own  private  flow  of  thought.  This  inwards  turning  of  the  mental 
eye  occurs  in  Indian  thinking  and,  as  is  evident  in  such  studies 
as  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids 's  Buddhist  Psychology,  contrasts  with  the 
outwards  vision  that  dominated  the  origins  of  occidental  philoso- 
phy in  the  mind  of  Greece.  The  opposition  between  these  two 
psychical  centers  depends  upon  dominance  and  not  on  positive 
mutual  exclusion.  Buddhist  thinkers  could  not  ignore  the  offices 
of  the  external  world  as  a  stimulator  of  sensation  and  thought; 
Greek  thinkers,  though  they  might  conceivably  have  perceived 
around  them  an  inanimate  world  without  realizing  the  fact  of 
their  own  consciousness,  could  not  recognize  that  their  world  was 
peopled  by  bodies  with  minds  in  them  without  understanding 
that  they  themselves  had  private  consciousnesses  distinct,  or 
apparently  distinct,  from  the  objects  perceived  or  comprehended 
by  these  consciousnesses.  Greek  thought  proceeded  differently 
from  Buddhist  and  imposed  a  developmental  character  upon  the 
whole  course  of  European  thought  because  it  was  dominated  by 
the  impression  made  upon  the  reflective  mind  by  the  external 
psychic  object. 

This  psychical  centering  had  many  consequences.  It  resulted 
in  a  genuine  inability,  to  mention  one  instance,  to  conceive  with 
any  rigor  the  occurrence  of  inanimate  or  purely  physical  existence ; 
the  Greek  had  a  difficulty  in  squeezing  psychism  out  of  his  con- 
ceptions of  material  bodies  that  is  almost  inexplicable  to  us. 
The  impatience  of  Socrates  with  Anaxagoras  proceeded,  in  great 
part  at  least,  from  this  difficulty.  He  had  'heard  some  one 
reading  out  of  a  book  of  Anaxagoras,  as  he  said,  that  mind 
was  the  disposer  and  cause  of  all,  and  he  expected  that  if 
the  earth  was  in  the  center,  he  would  explain  that  this  position 
was  the  best.'  Also  he  hoped  to  understand  from  Anaxagoras 
how  the  speeds  of  the  stars  and  all  the  various  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  "all  of  them  for  the  best."1  A  belief  in  a 
general  design  pervading  the  universe  need  not  exclude  the 
attribution  of  many  of  its  occurrences  to  the  operation  of  purely 
physical  forces  on  purely  material  bodies;  but  Socrates  was  too 

1  Phaedo,  Jowett's  Trans.,  97.  B.  98,  A. 
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psychically  centered  on  the  psychic  object  as  the  type  of  all 
existence  to  be  able  to  think  of  any  natural  object  as  under 
natural  laws  that  have  no  immediate  connection  with  'best' 
or  'good.'  Plato,  when  he  proposed  the  question  "in  the  like- 
ness of  what  animal  did  the  Creator  make  the  world?"1  intimated 
his  mental  habit  of  regarding  all  objects  of  thought  not  only  as 
outside  things  like  sticks  and  stones  but  as  mental,  or  at  least 
animate,  things  like  men  or  snakes  or  trees.  The  failure  to  draw 
any  fundamental  distinction  between  persons  and  things  that 
mingled  into  European  thought  and  continued  to  affect  its  course 
throughout  is  closely  connected  with  a  second  mental  habit 
derived  from  the  same  psychical  center. 

It  is  quite  intelligible,  to  introduce  a  slight  digression,  that  men 
should  have  persisted  in  thinking  of  everything  in  the  same  way 
that  they  thought  of  those  objects  that  we  call  living,  animal  or 
human  bodies — in  thinking  of  everything,  that  is,  as  an  external 
thing  with  consciousness  or,  at  least,  with  life.  A  habit  of  thought 
derived  from  mental  commerce  with  one  group  of  objects  per- 
sists, when  it  is  formed,  to  tempt  to  the  same  way  of  thinking 
about  another  group  of  objects,  though  they  may  really  be  very 
different  from  the  first.  Those  objects  or  things  in  the  external 
world  which  are  alive,  more  particularly  those  living  things  that 
are  recognized  as  conscious,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  observer  himself,  such  as  men  and  higher  animals, 
make  the  most  immediate  and  intimate  impression  on  men's 
minds.  The  late  Professor  Durkheim  need  not  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  provide  a  special  explanation  of  the  anthropo- 
logical discovery  that  the  humbler  natural  objects  are  the  first 
to  be  divinized.2  Men  speculated  about  the  snake  and  revered 
or  feared  it  before  they  thought  much  about  the  sun,  because 
they  had  to  dodge  the  one  and  simply  live  under  the  other. 
Immediate  necessity  was  satisfied  by  animal  food;  immediate 
activity  was  required  for  the  hunt;  immediate  danger  had  to  be 
faced  in  the  presence  of  powerful  predatory  animals:  man's 
first  thoughts  inevitably  centered  on  the  animals  which,  though 

1  Timaeus,  Jowett's  Trans.,  30,  B. 

2  The  Elementary  Forms  of  the  Religious  Life  (Eng.  trans.),  Ch.  3. 
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from  a  cosmic  point  of  view  they  may  be  humbler  natural  objects, 
were  among  the  most  significant  objects  during  man's  early 
struggles  for  safety  and  subsistence.  The  first  gods  were 
probably  animal  gods  and  they  were  the  first  because  men  began 
by  admitting  the  superiority  of  the  animal.  This  sense  of  animal 
superiority  may  have  arisen  by  combining  the  realization  that 
animals  have  both  passions  and  the  power  to  gratify  them,  even 
on  human  bodies,  with  a  sense  of  separateness  of  nature 
that  threw  round  them  a  mystical  feeling  of  magical  power. 
His  own  fellows  again,  amid  the  many  objects  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  most  directly  influenced  his  life,  called  forth  his 
emotions  and  employed  his  thoughts  when  primitive  man  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  universe.  An  animistic  habit  of  thought 
resulted,  appropriate  to  its  own  most  immediate  interests  in 
external  objects  that  did  possess  life  or  consciousness,  which 
could  not  be  suddenly  changed  for  another  more  appropriate  to 
inanimate  objects.  Primitive  man  hurt  his  fellows  from  vin- 
dictiveness  or  anger;  his  fellow  hurt  him  for  like  reasons;  when  a 
falling  bough  struck  him  or  a  stone  bruised  him  he  connected 
his  pain  with  vindictiveness  or  anger.  Civilized  man  still  carries 
over  into  his  instinctive  reactions  towards  material  objects  the 
habits  derived  from  relations  with  psychic  beings.  An  angry 
kick  to  an  offending  chair  leg  is  a  useless  persistence  of  an  angry 
habit  of  attack  that  represents  a  defence  against  beings  that  can 
be  hurt.  The  first  habits  dictate  to  the  rest:  man,  accustomed 
to  kicking  his  wife,  kicks  everything  that  annoys  him  and, 
accustomed  to  things  that  can  feel  and  see  and  think,  continues 
to  believe  that  all  things  do  the  same.  When  a  distinction 
between  the  animate  and  inanimate  is  drawn  it  still  remains 
under  the  dominance  of  the  notion  that  all  things  resemble  the 
persons  who  become  impressed  on  men's  minds  as  the  type  of 
all  reality.  Inanimates  are  simply,  in  the  first  instance,  motion- 
less animates.  Stones  may  have  children  or  become  kangaroos, 
and  throughout  primitive  culture  runs  the  failure  to  realize  that 
the  purely  physical  object,  though  external  and  outward  like 
the  psychic  being,  is  senseless  and  unresponsive.  The  close 
connection  between  mind  and  living  body,  remarks  Professor 
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James  Ward,  obscured  their  duality  for  primitive  thought.1 
Hobbes  noted  how  persistent  was  this  primitive  mental  habit  of 
applying  conceptions  derived  from  acquaintance  with  conscious 
beings  to  all  objects.  "For  men  measure,"  he  wrote,  "not  only 
other  men,  but  all  other  things  by  themselves."  "  The  schools," 
he  adds,  "  think  that  things  grow  weary  of  motion  and  suppose 
that  heavy  bodies  fall  downwards  because  they  desire  to 
rest."2 

Two  important  consequences  resulted  from  this  psychical 
centering  on  the  psychic  object  as  the  type  of  all  existence. 
A  man  or  any  animal  is  an  external  thing  just  as  a  rock  or  a 
mountain  is  an  external  thing;  he  is  also  active  and  conscious. 
Hobbes  had  realized  the  first  consequence — the  habit  of  treating 
all  things  or  objects  as  if  they  were  living  or  conscious.  The 
second  consequence  was  responsible  for  the  movement  of  thought, 
previously  referred  to,  which  is  reflected  in  the  history  of  opinion 
regarding  the  dream.  Men  began  by  connecting  external 
existents  or  objects  so  intimately  with  conscious  quality  or 
animation  that  they  were  unable  to  conceive  anything  without 
psychic  properties.  Under  one  aspect  the  development  of 
human  thought  was  a  progressive  elimination  of  psychism  from 
objects  now  regarded  as  purely  physical  or  material:  atoms,  for 
example,  are  no  longer  believed  to  love  or  hate  one  another,  nor 
are  moving  physical  bodies  now  supposed  to  stop  because  they 
become  tired.  The  original  intimate  connection  between  con- 
sciousness and  externality  simultaneously  seduced  men  into 
thinking  that  everything  external  was  conscious  and  that  every- 
thing mental  was  outside  them.  Aristotle  had  escaped  from 
the  primitively  naive  notion  that  thoughts  enter  our  minds  as 
nuts  drop  into  our  hands,  but  even  he  continued  to  think,  as 
Ward  puts  it,  of  thought  as  a  universal  product,  rather  than  as  a 
process  in  the  individual  mind.  Descartes  represents,  to  refer 
again  to  Professor  Ward  though  not  to  his  own  words,  the  first 
definite  growth,  during  the  development  of  thought,  out  of  the 
grip  of  the  idea  that  thoughts  are  external  things  like  pebbles 

1  Psychological  Principles,  Ch.  i. 

2  Leviathan,  Ch.  2. 
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into  the  clear  realization  that  the  individual  consciousness  is 
an  inner,  private,  mental  world.1 

The  impress  of  the  fundamental  habit  of  externalizing  all  things 
to  make  them  like  the  original  type  of  reality,  the  animated 
external  object,  is  stamped  upon  the  Platonic  Ideas.  Beare 
notes  that  the  objective  existence  of  things  was  never  even  up 
for  discussion  till  many  centuries  after  Thales  :2  the  Greeks  simply 
accepted,  until  continued  thinking  disturbed  the  first  spontaneous 
habit  of  thought,  the  verdict  of  immediate  impression  that  objects 
existed  outside  their  minds  and  independently  of  them.  This 
original  mental  habit  combined  with  the  equally  fundamental 
belief  that  anything  apprehended,  even  a  personal  feeling  like 
toothache  or  a  personal  idea,  is  external  to  and  independent  of 
the  apprehender  inevitably  resulted  in  furnishing  the  outer 
world  of  external  reality  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  world  of  the 
individual  mind.  Human  thought  has  struggled  long  and  strenu- 
ously to  fix  the  boundary  between  the  outer  world  and  inner 
consciousness:  what,  has  been  its  constant  question,  belongs  to 
the  private  consciousness  when  perceiving  or  thinking  goes  on 
and  what  is  outside  it?  This  struggle  was  not  foreseen  at  the 
first.  It  arose  when  philosophical  reflection  realized  how  thought 
had  simply  followed  its  original  bias  by  placing  everything  in  the 
outer  world  that  could  possibly  be  placed  there.  Plato's  Doc- 
trine of  Ideas  is  a  little  diagram  of  a  great  total  movement  of 
thought  in  which  his  own  influence  has  been  so  prominent.  In 
the  first  phases  of  thought  the  inner  world  of  private  conscious- 
ness was  narrowed  almost  to  a  point.  Plato  supposed  that  as 
particular  good  things  or  actions  or  persons  existed  outside  and 
independently  of  the  perceiving  mind  so  did  the  Idea  of  the 
Good.  Beauty,  absolute  or  archetypal  beauty  (Plato  never 
rested  securely  in  any  single  opinion  about  the  Ideas)  was  just 
as  truly  an  inhabitant  of  outer,  independent  reality  as  any  object 
judged  to  be  beautiful.  Consciousness  was  robbed  of  its  concept 
of  beauty  to  enrich  outer  reality  with  another  member.  Plato, 
in  his  later  writings,  hinted  at  the  reversal  of  this  process  that 

1  Psychological  Principles.  Ch.  i. 

1  Creek  Theories  of  Elementary  Cognition  from  Alcnueon  to  Aristotle.     (Introd.) 
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was  destined  to  struggle  into  thought  and  leave  for  ever  upon 
it  the  marks  of  the  struggle  between  rational  insistence  on  the 
claims  of  consciousness  to  its  own  possessions  and  the  indurated 
human  bias  towards  placing  all  things  in  external  reality.  "  But 
may  not  the  ideas,  asked  Socrates,  be  thoughts  only,  and  have 
no  proper  existence  except  in  our  own  minds,  Parmenides?"1 
This  transference,  hinted  or  accepted,  of  Ideas  from  outer  exis- 
tence to  a  'proper  existence'  only  'in  our  own  minds'  reflects 
one  main  movement  of  thought  from  primaeval  days  to  these. 
To  match  the  primal  habit  of  externalizing  everything  an  equally 
extreme  result  of  the  attempt  to  restore  to  consciousness  what 
has  in  it  its  '  proper  existence '  may  be  taken  to  secure  two  posts 
which  will  mark  the  course  of  thought.  This  extreme  view  is  not 
a  settled  habit  of  thought  to  which  all  conform  or  did  conform, 
as  all  men  originally  conformed  to  the  externalizing  bias;  but  it 
exposes  the  nature  of  one  of  the  most  significant  movements  of 
thought.  The  Australian  native  passes  his  toothache  into  a 
stone  and  his  fellow  may  receive  it  if  he  touch  the  infected 
object.  The  Platonic  Doctrine  of  Ideas  shares  a  common  heri- 
tage from  the  primal  inability  to  think  of  anything  with- 
out placing  it  outside  the  mind.  A  solipsist  like  Verworn 
places  everything  -within  his  own  mind — everything,  even  his  child, 
even  its  own  thoughts,  even  its  affection  for  its  father.2  Now 
the  history  of  opinion  about  dreaming  has  been  moulded  by  its 
connection  with  this  trend  of  thought  and  reflects  its  movement 
with  fidelity. 

Freud  so  confines  the  dream  to  internal  or  mental  existence 
that  he  reduces  all  contact  between  sleeper  and  outer  world  to  a 
minimum  point.  He  reduces  the  office  of  the  external  stimulus 
to  a  mere  allusion  to  the  theme  of  the  dream.3  Writers  reluc- 
tantly deprive  the  dream  of  all  its  nature  as  something  external 
to  and  entrant  into  the  mind.  Modern  orthodox  opinion  is,  or 
was,  very  properly  represented  by  the  view  that  the  dream  is  an 
interpretation,  usually  a  misinterpretation,  of  some  sensation: 
an  itching  on  the  calf,  for  instance,  stimulates  a  dream  of  being 

1  Parmenides,  Jowett's  trans.,  132,  F. 
1  General  Physiology,  trans.  2d  Ger.  ed. 
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bitten  by  a  neighbor's  dog.  The  withdrawal  of  the  dream  from 
existence  in  external  reality  is  almost  complete  when  it  becomes  a 
mental  response  to  some  external  object  that  stimulates  the 
sleeper  through  touch,  hearing,  or  sight.  Perhaps  it  is  niggling 
to  remark  that  Freud,  in  changing  the  role  of  the  stimulus  from 
an  external  problem  continuing  to  be  part  of  the  dream  to  a  mere 
release  of  mental  process  as  a  touched  spring  releases  a  gramophone, 
whittles  still  further  away  the  link  between  dream  and  world. 
But  this  whittling  is  part  of  a  general  mental  habit.  Freud  thinks 
that  the  mind  often  dreams  through  "pure  psychical  excitations."1 
He  habitually  searches  the  mind  for  explanations  of  its  dreams. 
The  psycho-analyst  cannot  ignore  the  past  impressions  from  the 
outer  world,  for  they  result  in  memories  which  become  an  organic 
part  of  the  mental  mechanism.  But  psycho-analysis,  as  initiated 
by  Freud,  essentially  seeks  the  origin,  process,  and  character  of 
dreaming  in  mental  mechanism,  conscious  and  unconscious,  thus 
terminating,  for  the  moment,  a  continuous  process  of  trans- 
ferring dreams  from  the  status  of  external  existents  to  a  place 
within  the  mind  itself. 

A  glance  back  from  this  terminus,  along  the  track  of  thought 
as  nearly  to  the  start  of  dream-conceptions  as  records  permit, 
at  once  discloses  the  working  of  the  externalizing  habit.  If  men 
originally  thought  that  toothaches,  pricks,  or  other  feelings  were 
essentially  outside  things  like  apples,  and  a  toothache  that  can 
enter  or  leave  a  stone  is  as  external  to  the  feeler  as  is  the  apple  he 
puts  in  a  bag,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  regard  dreams  as  members 
of  a  vast  society  of  men,  animals,  plants,  and  material  objects. 
They  undoubtedly  did  so  regard  them.  Dreams  invite  this 
opinion  by  their  simulation  of  real  scenes  and  it  took  even  phil- 
osophers a  long  time  to  realize  that  a  stone  could  really  be  con- 
ceived as  a  purely  mental  existent.  In  Homer  dreams  travel 
through  the  darkness;  primitive  men  believe,  probably  univer- 
sally, that  dreams  of  the  dead  are  visits  from  them;  if  they  dream 
of  distant  scenes  they  believe  that  they  have  visited  them.  Flashes 
of  insight,  true  or  apparent,  verifiable  or  unverifiable,  inspiration 
in  all  the  various  forms  it  has  presented,  have  been  habitu- 

1  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  Brill's  trans.,  Chs.  6,  i. 
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ally  conceived  as  entrants  from  external  reality — the  phrase 
"flashes  of  insight"  indicates  the  inveteracy  of  the  externalizing 
habit.  The  warnings  of  his  Daemon  seemed  to  Socrates  to 
come  from  without:  "He  also  told  many  of  his  friends,"  writes 
Xenophon,  "  to  do  certain  things  and  not  to  do  others,  intimating 
that  the  divinity  had  forewarned  him."1 

Such  intuitions  are  now  usually  claimed  for  the  subconscious, 
which  constituted  a  convenient  supplementary  mental  region 
when  consciousness,  which  always  has  a  limited  content  at  any 
moment,  became  entirely  unable  to  receive  the  many  objects 
that  thought  was  depriving  of  external  reality,  and  referring  to 
a  proper  existence  in  the  mind  alone.  Once  ideas  were  clearly 
conceived  as  mental  and  not  external  to  the  mind,  their  inter- 
mittency  in  the  conscious  mind,  the  coming  and  going  of  mem- 
ories, the  continual  changing  flow  of  conscious  contents,  inevit- 
ably extended  the  concept  of  mental  existence  to  include  existents 
that  were  neither  in  the  outer  world  nor,  at  any  particular 
moment,  necessarily  in  the  conscious  field.  Socrates  sometimes 
claimed  inspiration  through  dreams;2  whether  this  claim  was 
ironical,  half  jest,  half  earnest,  or  serious,  he  submitted  to  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  his  age  by  speaking  of  them  as  wisdom 
brought  from  without.  Not  for  many  centuries  was  it  realized 
that  dreams  could  be  adequately  conceived  as  purely  mental 
occurrences  within  the  privacy  of  a  single  mind. 

Now  thought  is  not  yet  freed  from  the  grip  of  mental  habits 
proceeding  from  primitive  psychical  centering  on  the  animate 
external  object  accepted  as  the  type  of  reality.  These  mental 
habits  may,  as  permanent  supplements  to  mental  life,  lead  to 
truth  or  lead  to  error;  obviously  they  still  exist.  The  original 
Greek  difficulty  in  squeezing  psychism  out  of  external  objects 
seemed  to  disappear  before  the  modern  scientific  conception  of 
purely  material  objects  controlled  by  purely  mechanical  laws. 
Many  have  distinctly  returned  to  the  belief  that  no  existent  is 
quite  devoid  of  psychic  or  animate  quality:  every  object,  however 
purely  material  it  may  appear  to  be,  conceals  a  real  psychic 

1  Memorabilia  (Bohn's  ed.),  Bk.  II,  Ch.  II,  §4. 
1  As  in  the  Crito,  Jowett's  trans.,  44E. 
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quality.  The  subconscious  is  an  obvious  conceptual  convenience 
here,  since  a  stone  can  be  quite  plausibly  described  as  an  entirely 
subconscious  existent,  psychic  but  unstirred  into  consciousness. 
The  subconscious,  like  a  pious  son,  also  assists  its  eldest  parent — 
the  mental  habit  of  conceiving  mental  existences  after  the  manner 
of  external  objects,  as  things.  A  memory  of  a  sea-beach  appears 
before  consciousness  in  the  likeness  of  the  original  scene:  it  ap- 
pears as  a  mental  object  modelled  on  the  outside  thing.  Soon  it 
drops  (and  'drops'  rouses  no  protest)  out  of  mind.  It  recurs 
at  the  sight  of  a  photograph,  to  drop  again  out  of  consciousness. 
This  is  disturbing  to  the  mental  habit  of  supposing  mental  exis- 
tents  to  resemble  the  original  prototype  of  reality — the  animated 
object.  Outward  things  or  bodies  do  not  usually  make  casual 
appearances  from  a  prolonged  condition  of  vanishment.  If  the 
memory  pass  before  consciousness  as  a  runner  flits  past  a  window 
where  does  it  go  to  if  it  only  have  mental  existence?  It  cannot 
join  the  pebbles  on  the  road.  Now  the  original  impulse  to  make 
every  existent  into  an  object  like  a  stone  or  a  man  seizes  every 
possibility  of  gratification.  The  memory  can  drop  into  the 
subconscious;  it  can  also  move  back  into  consciousness.  Its 
mental  existence  has  been  maintained;  so  has  its  likeness  to  the 
original  prototype  of  reality,  for  it  remains  an  object  with  the 
permanence  of  a  stone  or  of  a  scythe. 

Modern  theories  of  dreaming  reflect  the  interesting  episode 
in  the  evolution  of  thought  in  which  the  concept  of  the  subcon- 
scious, developed  to  ease  the  transformation  of  external  things 
into  mental  existents,  allows  an  extra  grip  to  the  ancient  habit 
of  conceiving  all  existence  after  the  fashion  of  external  objects. 
Writers  obviously  fall  readily  into  assuming  that  a  dream  may  be 
transferred  from  subconsciousness  to  consciousness  just  as  coals 
are  brought  up  from  a  cellar.  Working  concepts  are  always  so 
useful  and  often  so  necessary  that  this  convenient  assumption 
should  not  be  unreservedly  condemned:  the  coal-carriage  meta- 
phor gives  a  mental  grip  over  the  process  of  dreaming.  It  should, 
however,  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  value  of  this  working 
concept,  and  perhaps  its  necessity,  probably  arises  directly  out 
of  the  difficulty  we  have  in  freeing  our  conceptions  of  mental 
existence  from  original  connections  with  external  objects. 
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All  attempts  to  conceive  mental  existence  or  process  bear  the 
obvious  impress  of  an  original  tendency  to  think  in  terms  of 
objects  modelled  on  outward  things.  Names  and  words,  because 
they  enter  so  organically  into  thought  and  because  they  seem 
to  be  things  themselves,  add  impetus  to  this  tendency.  The  word 
'rock'  deliberately  seduces  us  into  thinking  that  the  idea  or 
concept  it  represents  is  a  thing  like  the  original  object.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  'continuum'  differentiating  into  separate,  or 
apparently  separate,  ideas  or  'presentations'  for  a  collection 
of  'ideas'  in  the  mind  does  not  seem  to  escape  from  this  seduc- 
tion. A  differentiating  mental  continuum  is  too  obviously 
comparable  with  a  developing  egg-cell  to  have  entirely  escaped 
from  the  conceptual  taint  of  the  outward  object.  Thought 
continues  to  revolve  round  the  concept  of  mind  as  a  central 
ego  surrounded  by  or  related  to  objects  mental  and  physical. 
An  ego  with  mental  objects  round  it  is  an  obvious  mental  dupli- 
cate of  the  percipient  and  his  outer  world.  Ward  analyzes  the 
mind  into  a  subject  and  objects  or  presentations  to  which  it 
attends  and  towards  which  it  feels.1  This  is  not  necessarily 
untrue  because  its  conceptual  pattern  is  the  individual  man  re- 
viewing the  outer  world  and  excited  into  feeling  by  it.  The 
historical  eye  merely  notes  the  inability  of  psychology  to  dis- 
pense with  the  mental  object,  whether  it  allows  a  substantial  ego 
or  substitutes  for  it  'mental  processes,'  and  the  origin  of  that 
inability  in  the  impress  made  upon  the  mind  by  that  fundamental 
type  of  all  reality,  the  external  animated  thing. 

Opinion  on  dreaming  has  followed  the  lead  of  the  steady  trans- 
ference of  objects  from  the  outer  world  to  the  inner  world  of 
consciousness.  It  is  also  imitating  this  movement  of  thought  in 
its  relapses — 'relapses'  being  understood  without  prejudice: 
in  a  historical  sense  not  committed  to  an  estimate  of  Tightness 
or  wrongness.  The  '  supernormal '  dreams  of  modern  spiritualism 
and  occultism  reproduce,  in  a  modern  form,  the  projection  into 
the  mind  from  the  outside  that  was  supposed  in  the  past  to 
characterize  significant  dreams.  Dreams,  observes  Dempsey, 
came  to  the  Pythia  at  the  Delphic  Oracle  from  the  world  below.2 

1  Psychological  Principles,  Ch.  2. 

2  The  Delphic  Oracle,  Ch.  i. 
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The  habitat  of  the  dream  varied,  the  qualifications  of  the  dreamer 
to  receive  it  and  the  ritual  appropriate  to  its  reception  varied 
too;  but  throughout  ancient  tradition  the  significant  dream 
arrived  in  the  sleeper's  mind  as  a  visitor  from  without.  A 
modern  group  of  thinkers  have  'relapsed'  into  the  same  opinion. 
The  father  of  a  Mrs.  'K.  B.  Elsworth,'  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hill  informs 
us,  dreamed  that  his  own  father  advised  him  in  a  dream  not  to 
go  to  Sydney  to  see  a  doctor  for  he  would  die  before  November, 
and  he  died  on  September  8.  The  writer's  comment  on  the 
'significant  form'  of  this  dream,  indicating  that  dead  relatives 
and  friends  come  to  meet  dying  people,  shows  plainly  that  he 
places  the  real  being  of  such  'supernormal'  dreams  outside  the 
sleeper's  consciousness.1  This  is  typical  of  a  steady  'relapsing' 
movement  of  thought  which  is  busy  transferring  the  dream  back 
from  a  proper  existence  in  the  individual  mind,  refusing  the 
convenient  mental  location  provided  by  the  subconscious,  to 
its  original  place  in  outer  reality.  This  movement  runs  parallel 
to  a  similar  movement  in  general  psychological  or  philosophical 
thought  and  reflects  it  as  in  a  mirror. 

Professor  Alexander,  though  he  hails  no  dreams  as  visitations 
from  a  special  spirit- world,  as  the  spiritualists  and  occultists  do, 
expels  them  firmly  into  outer  existence.  Dream-apparitions, 
he  says,  are  physical.  He  believes  this  because  they  are  images, 
which  he  explicitly  affirms  to  be  external  or  physical,  since  they 
have  the  same  characteristics  as  physical  objects,  not  because 
they  are  intimations  from  a  spirit- world.  This  expulsion  of 
the  image  from  mental  into  external  existence  marks  a  sharp 
'relapse'  in  the  process  of  stripping  the  outer  physical  world  to 
furnish  the  inner  world  of  consciousness.  A  swimmer,  scramb- 
ling into  his  boat,  sees  the  cruel  jaws  of  a  shark  snap  behind  him: 
he  has  perceived  an  'external  object.'  On  the  beach  he  relives 
in  memory  that  moment  of  horror:  he  sees  the  shark  again,  but 
as  an  image  issuing  from  memory.  At  night  he  dreams  of  the 
shark:  once  more  as  an  image.  These  images,  says  Professor 
Alexander,  and  the  original  perception  of  the  shark  are  the 
same  object  in  different  forms:  the  images  have  the  same  character- 

1  Man  is  a  Spirit,  Ch.  2. 
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istics  as  the  physical  object  and,  like  it,  are  external  and  physical.1 
Memory  images  are,  or  seem  to  be,  so  private  to  individual 
consciousness  that  they  invite  themselves  into  mental  existence. 
Any  one  can  see  the  shark,  and  feel  its  teeth  too,  if  he  be  in  the 
right  spot;  no  one  can  see  the  image  of  the  shark  in  the  swimmer's 
mind  or  be  bitten  by  it.  If  images  can  be  hustled  back  into  the 
external  existence  from  which  they  have  been  so  freely  received 
into  purely  mental  status,  it  is  not  surprising  to  be  reminded  by 
Viscount  Haldane  that  the  New  Realists  have  sent  universals 
pell  mell  after  them.2  General  concepts,  like  animal,  good,  just, 
beauty  and  the  like,  have  always  been  shuttlecocked  backwards 
and  forwards  between  external  and  mental  existence.  For  some 
time  they  seemed  to  have  been  comfortably  settled  in  a  '  proper 
existence'  in  the  mind  as  one  permanent  result  of  the  vigorous 
process  of  transferring  external  into  mental  entities:  beautiful 
things  and  just  actions  belonged  to  the  outer,  the  ideas  of  beauty 
and  justice  to  the  inner,  world.  Now  that  philosophy  seems  bent 
on  having  as  much  outer  reality  as  possible  .they  are  doomed  to 
another  shuttlecock  flight.  "  The  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
natural  objects,"  writes  Professor  Pringle-Pattison,  are  entitled 
to  be  treated  "as  qualities  of  the  object  just  as  much  as  the 
vaunted  primary  qualities."  He  is  claiming  the  external 
reality  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  opposition  to  their  previous 
position  "as  subjective  emotions  in  the  bystander";3  Joad 
seconds  this  claim  by  asserting  that,  though  a  meringue  may  be 
nice  and  not  nice  at  the  same  time  (the  liking  of  A  and  the  dis- 
liking of  B  being  private  parts  of  their  own  inner  consciousnesses), 
it  cannot  be  both  beautiful  and  not  beautiful  at  the  same  time 
(since  beauty  exists  in  its  own  right  even  if  A  does  not  perceive 
it  or  if  B  thinks  it  is  not  there).  Joad  adds,  definitely  placing 
the  concept  of  beauty  in  external  reality  though  soothing  his 
conscience  by  speaking  of  the  'Form  of  Beauty':  "The  Form 
of  Beauty  exists  independently  and  transcendent.  It  is  neither 
in  space  nor  time,  and  is  therefore  eternal  and  immutable. 
It  is  the  cause  of  all  the  beauty  that  attaches  to  the  particular 

1  "On  Sensations  and  Images,"  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1909-10. 

1 "  On  Progress  in  Philosophical  Research,"  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1915-16. 

3  The  Idea  of  God,  p.  129. 
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objects  of  sense.  Whether  it  will  or  will  not  attach  itself  to  any 
object  of  artistic  production  is  in  the  main  a  matter  of  chance — a 
fluke."  This  quotation  enforces  and  amplifies  his  previous  remark 
that  an  abolition  of  the  knowing  mind  abolishes  appreciation  of 
beauty  without  abolishing  the  beauty  of  the  object  known.1 

Images,  beauty  as  quality  or  idea,  have  travelled  back  to  the 
outer  reality  from  which  they  were  first  summoned  to  their  proper 
existence  in  the  mental  world —  as  thoughts  or  ideas.  They 
cannot  go  alone  and  they  have  not.  General  ideas  or  concepts 
must  follow  the  idea  of  beauty.  Pater  provides  them  with  an 
intermediate  state,  for  there  will  always  be  qualms  about  abso- 
lutely reversing  a  movement  of  thought:  when  the  general  idea 
has  been  naturalized  within  consciousness  it  is  ruthless  to  banish 
it  right  back  into  its  original  home  in  external  reality.  We  might 
say,  he  writes,  that  "common  or  general  ideas"  reside  in  a 
general  consciousness  with  which  we  are  each  in  communication.2 
The  subconscious  conveniently  received  objects  acquiring  mental 
status  without  depriving  them  of  resemblance  to  external  ob- 
jects; the  'general  consciousness'  receives  them,  on  their 
return  journey,  as  external  objects  without  depriving  them  of 
mental  existence.  The  sharp  Cartesian  distinction  between 
body  and  mind,  by  making  it  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
unlikes  can  have  connection,  suggested  the  interposition  of 
intermediates.  An  etherialized  duplicate  of  the  body  has  been 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  immaterial  to  connect  with  mind  and 
sufficiently  material  to  connect  with  body.  This  typical  con- 
cept, often  complicated  into  extravagances  far  surpassing  any 
extravagance  which  may  belong  to  the  original  conception,  has 
been  frequently  used,  though  perhaps  outside  the  main  current 
of  sober  thought,  to  make  a  connection  between  mind  and  body. 
Similarly  'subconscious'  and  'general  consciousness'  are  con- 
venient intermediates,  be  they  falsely  or  truly  conceived,  to 
mediate  the  claims  upon  'objects'  made  by  external  reality, 
represented,  by  the  'thing'  conceived  originally  as  animated 
like  a  man  and  external  like  a  stone,  and  by  the  inner  world  of 
private  consciousness. 

1  Essays  in  Common  Sense  Philosophy,  Ch.  4. 
1  Plato  and  Platonism,  p.  150. 
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The  fundamental  axiom  of  the  New  Realists  that  the  act  of 
knowing  involves  an  object  to  be  known  other  than  the  knowing 
of  it,  must  obviously  turn  any  entity  describable  as  an  'object' 
out  into  externality.  The  mental  act  or  process  is  left  for  con- 
sciousness to  claim  while  the  sensation  or  percept  or  concept, 
because  it  is  an  object  of  the  sensing,  perceiving,  or  conceiving 
process,  is  precipitated  outside  it.  Presumably  the  pain  of  an  ach- 
ing tooth,  though  Joad  continues  to  regard  the  relish  or  disrelish 
in  eating  a  meringue  as  mental,  will  submit  to  this  logic  and  be- 
come as  external  to  the  New  Realist  as  it  always  was  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Aborigine,  though  it  may  not  flow  into  and  out  of  stones. 

Thought  has  turned  back  on  its  course.  Not  without  lag  as 
the  tide  lags  at  the  turn,  not  completely  as  a  snake  might  reverse 
its  body  to  strike  backwards,  not  perhaps  retracing  its  actual 
steps,  for  thought,  like  life,  is  probably  irreversible.  Having 
reacted  from  a  purely  external  reality  towards  a  reality  purely 
internal  in  consciousness,  it  is  reacting  strongly  against  its  first 
reaction.  The  field  is  wide  and  different  objects  receive  atten- 
tion in  turn.  'Values'  are  now  being  formally  exiled  from  their 
status  as  subjective  judgments  to  externality  of  being.  "Man 
does  not  make  values  any  more  than  he  makes  reality."1  This 
quotation  from  Pringle-Pattison  results  from  and  expresses  a 
steady  return  of  thought  towards  its  first  opinion  that  all  'ob- 
jects' of  consciousness  are  as  much  external  to  the  mind  as  is 
the  seaweed  tossed  up  by  the  waves. 

The  animated  or  psychic  external  object  was  and  is  the  most 
impressive  type  of  reality.  The  concepts  of  mental  existence 
have  always  been  modelled  on  this  prototype  because  there 
was  no  special  model  for  psychical  existents.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental reason,  or  one  fundamental  reason,  for  the  movement  of 
thought:  first  away  from  its  primary  model,  seeking  the  nature  of 
mental  existence  in  unlikeness  to  it  though  never  able  to  escape 
entirely  from  making  the  mental  in  the  image  of  the  external 
world,  and  secondly  towards  this  primary  model  again,  expand- 
ing outer  reality  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  which  is  so  difficult  to 
conceive.  JOSHUA  G.  GREGORY. 

BRADFORD.  ENGLAND. 
1  The  Idea  of  God,  p.  239. 


THE    DESTINY    OF    THE    SELF    IN    PROFESSOR 
BOSANQUET'S  THEORY. 

THE  Gifford  Lectures  on  Individuality  and  Destiny,1  de- 
livered at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1911  and  1912, 
in  which  Professor  Bosanquet  has  rounded  out  his  philosophical 
system,  represent  a  most  significant  application  of  British  ideal- 
istic method  to  the  problems  of  individuality  and  value,  and 
especially  to  the  problem  of  the  r61e  and  destiny  of  the  finite  self. 
The  theory  expounded  in  these  Lectures  involves  some  of  the 
most  fruitful  thinking  in  contemporary  British  philosophy  and 
has  stirred  lively  discussion  within  and  without  the  idealistic 
camp.  Professor  Bosanquet's  views  repeatedly  provide  Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison's  texts  in  his  Gifford  Lectures  on  the 
Idea  of  God,2  delivered  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1912 
and  1913,  and  enable  him  to  expound,  in  his  critical  discussion 
of  them,  his  own  type  of  idealism.  The  interest  thus  aroused  in 
the  mode  of  being  of  the  finite  individual  has  also  inspired  a  most 
stimulating,  though  somewhat  inconclusive,  symposium  in  the 
Aristotelian  Society,  led  by  Professors  Bosanquet,  Pringle-Patti- 
son,  and  Stout,  and  Lord  Haldane.2  The  problems  and  issues 
thus  raised  are  central  in  contemporary  idealistic  thought. 

An  effort  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  state  concisely  Professor 
Bosanquet's  treatment  of  this  problem  in  relation  to  his  general 
philosophical  position,  to  note  some  of  the  more  important 
criticisms  to  which  this  doctrine  has  been  subjected,  and  then 
to  consider  briefly  how  far  it  does  justice  to  the  cosmic  role  of 

the  finite  individual. 

I. 

In  criticizing  the  notion  of  selfhood  as  myself-nobody-else- 
though-related-to-somebody-else,  Professor  Bosanquet  defines 

1  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  London,  Macmillan  and  Co..  1912; 
The  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  London,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1913. 

»  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Philosophy,  Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press, 
1917. 

•"Symposium:  Do  Finite  Individuals  Possess  a  Substantive  or  an  Adjectival 
Mode  of  Being?"  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1917-18,  pp.  479-581. 
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individuality  as  logical  stability.  The  individual  is  "a  world 
self-complete  .  .  .  that  which  must  stand;  that  which  has 
nothing  without  to  set  against  it,  and  which  is  pure  self-main- 
tenance within."1  The  Individual  is  therefore  the  Absolute. 
Instead  of  accentuating  the  characteristic  exclusiveness  of  finite 
selfhood,  which  the  Absolute  cannot  share,  Professor  Bosanquet 
emphasizes  the  self-containedness  and  self-completeness  which 
are  fundamentally  the  Absolute's,  but  which  each  finite  self 
shares  in  a  measure  and  which  "our  fullest  experience  tends  to 
approach."2 

There  is  no  disposition  in  this  theory  to  dispose  of  the  bodily 
basis  of  mind  by  means  of  Berkeleyan  arguments.  To  Professor 
Bosanquet  'mind'  is  the  self-guidance  of  the  'material'  world 
at  a  certain  level  of  organization.  From  the  relation  of  one 
brick  to  another  on  which  it  rests,  to  the  relation  involved  in  a 
conscious  system,  the  advance  is  immense,  but  it  is  continuous 
throughout  and  involves  no  change  of  principle;  it  is  "growth 
towards  individuality  of  the  whole  recognized  by  the  center,"3 — 
that  is,  towards  teleology  as  Professor  Bosanquet  uses  the  term. 

Now,  if  we  regard  mind  as  the  higher  form  of  apprehensiveness 
and  responsiveness  which  becomes  possible  when  the  world 
that  appears  as  matter  reaches  a  certain  level  of  organization, 
are  we  to  say  that  finite  consciousnesses  and  their  subjective 
teleologies  are  mere  episodes  in  the  story  of  reality?  Or  may 
it  be  that  self-consciousness  "furnishes  a  clue  to  the  typical 
structure  of  reality?"4 

Finite  selfhood  involves  the  collision  with  the  not-self.  This 
collision  is  never  absent  from  the  determination  of  self  as  self; 
if  it  were  utterly  transcended,  finite  selfhood  would  itself  be 
transcended  and  would  lend  itself  to  new  arrangements  and 
adjustments  of  a  super-personal  sort.5  But  "our  conception  of 

1  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  68. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  198.  Cf.  Bosanquet,  "The  Meaning  of  Teleology,"  in  Proceedings  of 
the  British  Academy,  1905-06,  p.  245:  "When  clear  consciousness  comes,  it  does 
not  come  empty  or  without  presuppositions;  it  comes  in  possession  of  a  content 
and  a  mechanism  which  its  world  has  prepared  for  it." 

4  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  221. 

«  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  250. 
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self  has  two  sources  in  its  relation  to  the  not-self,  and  not  one 
only;  .  .  .  the  sense  of  unity  and  reconciliation  with  the  world 
beyond  us  is  a  far  larger  factor  in  our  awareness  of  selfhood,  and 
one  which  increases  concomitantly  with  it,  than  is  the  sense  of 
collision  with  the  not-self."1  Finite  selfhood  is  most  perfect 
when  most  nearly  infinite;  while  essentially  characterized  by 
collision  with  the  not-self,  it  is  nevertheless  at  its  fullest  when  it 
involves  the  least  awareness  of  finite  selfness  and  most  shares 
through  unity  with  the  not-self  in  the  nature  of  the  Absolute. 
Thus  in  the  Divine  Comedy  external  nature  (Italy  and  the  spatial- 
temporal  world  as  a  whole)  'comes  alive 'as  expression,  char- 
acter, emotion.  The  selves  figuring  in  Dante's  world  are  real 
selves,  acting  and  thinking  in  Dante's  real  world,  yet  they  are 
also  constituent  parts  of  the  poet's  mind,  which  utters  itself 
through  them  all.  The  whole  poem,  again,  is  a  single  experience, 
yet  it  is  a  perfect  union  of  mind  and  nature.2  Even  so  is  the 
relation  of  the  finite  selves  to  each  other  and  to  the  Absolute  to 
be  conceived . 

The  finite  individual  soul,  then,  is  "on  the  one  hand,  a  nisus 
towards  unity  on  the  part  of  a  world  on  its  own  level  or  below  it; 
on  the  other  hand  ...  an  element  contributing  to  the  absolute, 
isolated  only  in  appearance  by  an  impotence  which  constitutes 
its  finiteness."3  In  his  second  series  of  Gifford  Lectures  Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet  undertakes  to  examine  the  genesis,  the  adven- 
ture and  the  security  of  the  finite  self:  the  moulding  of  souls,  the 
temporal  genesis  of  finite  mind  through  natural  and  social 
selection  and  through  '  the  miracle  of  will ' ;  the  adventurousness 
of  finite  mind  and  the  hazards  and  hardships  which  inherently 
attend  upon  it, — the  world  of  claims  and  counter-claims,  pleasure 
and  pain,  good  and  evil;  the  stability  and  security  of  finite 
selfhood;  the  self-recognition  of  the  self  in  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, and  the  worth  and  destiny  of  the  finite  self, — the 
problem  of  immortality  proper. 

"Soul-making  ...  is    the    leading    function    of    the    finite 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  248. 

»  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  380  ff. 

*  The  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  p.  2. 
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universe."1  We  cannot  determine  precisely  at  what  stage  in 
evolution  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  souls;  the  beginnings 
are  probably  to  be  sought  in  "the  gradual  concentration  of  forms 
of  sensitiveness  in  a  living  being."2  When  in  the  correlation 
of  organisms  a  certain  de  facto  continuity  of  centers  is  attained, 
the  vague  recognition  of  this  continuity  is  attained  in  a  number 
of  centers,  and  through  mutual  recognition  (mental  environment) 
is  gradually  developed  in  them  all  pari  passu.  And  while  the 
soul  is  thus  moulded  through  a  double  selection  it  likewise 
remoulds  and  reshapes  itself.  This  is  the  miracle  of  will:  the 
soul's  capacity  vigilantly  to  elevate  itself  above  the  obvious 
complexes  of  its  circumstances. 

Man  is  a  finite-infinite  being.  In  his  double  nature  are  in- 
volved the  hazards  and  hardships  of  his  career.  He  is  a  self 
related  to  God,  to  other  men,  to  nature,  with  which  he  is  'at 
arm's  length.'  Claims  and  counter-claims  arise  between  him  and 
these;  they  leave  the  self  unsatisfied;  they  do  not  express  its  real 
unity  with  the  not-self,  and  are  accordingly  always  breaking 
down.  Of  this  clash-in-relation,  morality  is  the  central  expres- 
sion: the  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  the  hardship  of  duties  unful- 
filled and  rights  unattained,  pessimism  and  the  sense  of  injustice. 
The  self's  striving  after  perfection  implies  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted ;  good  implies  evil.  But  the  Absolute,  while  com- 
prehending evil,  is  not  characterized  by  it.  "Good  as  good 
involves  evil,  but  good  as  absorbed  in  perfection  only  in- 
volves evil  as  absorbed  within  good."3  To  be  sure,  if  good  essen- 
tially concerns  the  finite  individual  in  its  venture  towards  per- 
fection, it  is  hard  to  see  how  either  good  or  evil  can  characterize 
the  perfect  experience  of  the  Absolute.  "Our  highest  form  of 
judgment  is  not  the  judgment  of  good  and  evil  .  .  .  our  highest 
judgment  is  the  judgment  of  perfection."4 

The  finite  individual,  moulded  by  nature  and  as  a  creative 
force  eliciting  its  secret,  is  thus  seen  following  his  adventurous 
career  as  an  apparently  isolated  being.  But  through  this 

1  op.  dt.,  p.  16. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  217. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  217. 
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career  itself  man  is  brought  to  a  clearer  realization  of  his  finite- 
infinite  or  self-transcendent  nature;  he  grasps  the  meaning  of  his 
striving  for  the  Beyond  and  recognizes  himself  as  a  member  of  a 
reality  in  which  his  own  most  real  worth  is  stable  and  secure 
and  no  longer  "the  plaything  of  hazard  and  the  prey  of  hard- 
ship."1 This  deeper  conviction  of  our  genuine,  self-transcendent 
nature  is  manifest  in  the  religious  consciousness,  and  indeed 
constitutes  the  essence  of  religion.  Religion  is  'devoutness, 
devotedness,  devotion.'2  It  is  not  itself  the  perfect  satisfaction 
(which  would  be  "the  possession  of  the  Absolute  as  such,  in 
short,  to  be  the  Absolute"3) ;  it  is  the  present  realization  of  perfect 
satisfaction.  I  recognize  that,  as  finite,  I  cannot  attain  unto 
the  Absolute  perfection,  yet  I  insist  on  my  own  unity  with  it  in 
principle.  I  am  not  the  Absolute,  but  I  am  in  and  of  it.  It  is  a 
self- transcendence  that  is  the  very  opposite  of  self-sufficiency :  an 
infinite  exaltation  and  a  finite's  sense  of  humility  through 
helplessness.  So  conceived,  the  religious  consciousness  does  not 
involve  a  grasp  of  metaphysical  theory,4  nor  does  it  express 
itself  in  any  special  kind  of  devotion,  nor  is  it  exclusively  bound 
up  with  the  supernatural  and  divine. 

"The  finite  mind  so  far  as  religious  accepts  as  its  true  self  an 
actual  perfection,  which  alone  is  real,  and  in  which  evil  is  ab- 
sorbed and  annihilated."5  There  is  thus  involved  in  the  religious 
experience  a  paradox,  a  double  make-believe.  The  self  is  most 
keenly  aware  of  the  existence  of  its  finite  imperfections,  yet  it 
counts  them  as  naught.  "It  will  not  admit  that  it  really  is 
what  it  is  in  fact.116  It  needs  the  ideal  goal  and  it  requires  the 
barrier,  and  thus  again  is  disclosed  its  finite-infinite  nature. 
This  paradox  is  further  involved  in  the  conception  of  God,  as 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  224. 

JC/.  ibid.,  p.  226:  "It  is  the  surrender  or  completion  of  finite  selfhood  in  the 
world  of  spiritual  membership." 

1  Ibid.,  p.  226. 

*Cf.  in  this  connection  Dr.  McTaggart's  views  of  the  rdle  of  metaphysics  in 
religion,  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion,  especially  Chapter  I  and  Conclusion.  "We 
need,  for  religion,  to  be  able  to  regard  the  universe  as  good  on  the  whole,  and  it 
does  not  appear  how  we  could  do  this,  except  on  the  basis  of  a  general  theory  as  to 
the  ultimate  nature  of  reality"  (p.  292). 

*  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  p.  245. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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distinguished  from  the  Absolute.  God  is  perfect  good  over- 
coming evil.  "The  God  who  is  worshipped  in  religion  is  the  will 
for  good  as  against  evil,  and  a  universe  in  which  this  antithesis 
is  absorbed  in  perfection  cannot  be  one  with  a  God  whom  the 
religious  consciousness  thus  presents  to  itself."1 

Professor  Bosanquet's  argument  up  to  this  point  has  been 
governed  by  what  he  calls  the  idea  of  Transformation.  It  is  to 
this  idea  that  he  appeals  when  he  turns  to  consider  more  parti- 
cularly the  destiny  of  the  finite  self.  "The  self  can  and  ulti- 
mately must  identify  itself  with  what  transcends  its  direct 
personal  experiences,  provided  it  is  of  a  qualitative  texture  to 
unite  with  the  main  web-tissue  of  our  being."2  That  it  can  so 
identify  itself  is  evidenced  by  the  many  forms  of  belief  in  imper- 
sonal continuance  which  for  countless  millions  have  served  the 
purpose  of  a  belief  in  personjal  immortality.  That  it  must  so 
identify  itself,  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  the  self  which  is 
finite-infinite  and  self-transcending.  Of  the  extreme  forms  of 
belief  in  impersonal  continuance  Professor  Bosanquet  considers 
three  in  particular:  the  Comtist  'subjective  immortality,'  with 
which  he  classes  the  causal  continuance  theory  of  a  certain  type 
of  scientist,  metempsychosis,  and  Nirvana.  How  far  do  these 
satisfy  our  desire  for  immortality? 

We  survive,  the  Comtist  tells  us,  in  the  memories  we  leave 
behind  us;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put,  in  the  effects  of  our  lives 
and  actions.  To  be  sure,  these  memories  fade  and  blend  into  a 
vast  impression  on  posterity  in  which  the  multitude  of  men  have 
not  recognized  individual  share,  and  "  the  greatest  men  leave  little 
more  than  a  name,  because  their  work  has  blended  with  cosmic 
forces,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated  for  estimation."3 
The  cathedral  stands  and  dominates  the  lives  of  men,  but  of  the 
individual  builders  remains  no  record  or  memory.  Yet  the 
cathedral  is  their  work  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  their  indi- 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  250.     Cf.  p.  255:    "The  God  of  religion,  inherent  in  the  completest 
experience,  is  an  appearance  of  reality,  as  distinct  from  being  the  whole  and  ulti- 
mate reality." 

2  Ibid.,  p.  261. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  264.     Cf.  Bosanquet,  Some  Suggestions  in  Ethics,  London,  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1918,  p.  87:    "Nearly  all  mankind  rest  in  unvisited  tombs,  and  leave 
behind  them  a  common  undistinguished  work." 
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vidual  lives,  and  it  stands  or  falls  as  each  individual  stone  has 
been  laid  well  or  ill.  My  life  is  a  factor  that  moulds  the  lives  of 
others,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  and  whether  they  know  me 
or  not.  Now,  to  be  sure,  these  forms  of  survival  are  fragmentary 
and  contingent:  "ideas  bound  up  with  the  future  of  the  human 
race  and  of  our  globe,  and  dealing  only  with  fragments  of  the 
personality,  can  give  us  no  satisfaction."1  But  they  are  no 
negligible  symbols  of  the  deep  conviction  that  we  realize  our 
destiny  in  the  preservation  of  what  we  really  care  about. 

The  two  beliefs  just  considered  stress  the  survival  of  contents 
of  personality.  In  metempsychosis  "we  have  a  precisely  com- 
plementary conception.  Here,  the  bare  subject  or  ego,  the  naked 
form  of  personality,  the  soul-thing,  is  supposed  to  persist;  but 
no  content  of  the  personality  goes  with  it.  We  are  offered  chains 
of  personalities  linked  together  by  impersonal  transitions. "2 
The  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  belief  in  this  kind  of  continuance 
is  not  easy  to  account  for,  if  we  emphasize  the  difficulty  of  accept- 
ing the  impersonal  transition.  But,  as  Plato  reminds  us,  one 
can  drink  of  the  water  of  forgetfulness  more  or  less,  according  to 
one's  self-restraint ;  somehow  one's  present  life  will  be  the  making 
or  marring  of  the  future  life-span  that  is  to  be  its  successor. 
Of  the  sameness  of  these  two,  and  countless  others  before  and 
after,  we  are  not  and  shall  not  be  conscious.  Yet  the  conviction 
that  they  are  the  same  notwithstanding  is  to  us  as  it  were  a 
pledge  that  "what  we  have  set  our  hearts  on  is  continued  from 
and  beyond  our  life  into  the  future  of  the  universe."3 

The  same  underlying  conviction  is  expressed  quite  as  really, 
though  not  so  obviously,  in  the  notion  of  Nirvana.  What  is 
Nirvana?  However  positively  we  interpret  it,  it  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  Absolute  of  idealism.  It  is  not  a  real  system 
of  appearances,  for  in  its  reality  all  its  appearances  are  rejected  as 
illusory,  Maya.  This  may  be  a  defect  in  metaphysics,  but  it 
does  not  rule  out  the  deep  meaning  of  the  central  conviction 
underlying  Nirvana,  expressed  fundamentally  in  a  demand  for 
liberation.  The  believer  in  Nirvana  denies,  and  is  accordingly 

1  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  p.  266. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  267. 
» Ibid.,  p.  269. 
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eager  to  abandon,  what  he  is  accustomed  to  call  his  personality. 
Thus  we  see  what  makes  these  widespread  beliefs  satisfying 
to  the  hearts  of  men.  They  are  several  attempts  to  conceive  of 
degrees  of  transformation  compatible  with  what  men  desire  in 
the  way  of  personal  continuance.  What  final  destiny  can  we 
consistently  desire?  Is  it  simple  unending  prolongation  of  our 
present  existence?  In  the  first  place,  on  what  conditions  are 
we  to  accept  this  offer?  Our  present  existence  is  involved  in 
unhappiness  and  insecurity  which  rouse  in  us  the  urge  for  the 
Beyond.  But  overcoming  of  insecurity  and  sin,  relief  from 
misery,  bliss  in  God, — the  expectation  of  a  destiny  of  which 
these  are  essential  elements  is  not  consistently  the  expectation 
of  an  endless  lengthening  of  our  present  life.  Another  difficulty 
presents  itself  which  is  perhaps  more  than  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
Eternal  prolongation  of  what  particular  state  of  our  present 
existence, — eternal  infancy,  youth,  old  age?1  These  are  all 
essential  stages  of  the  only  temporal  existence  we  know.  Length- 
ening them  endlessly  might  give  us  endless  adolescence  or  endless 
senility, — a  distortion  rather  than  a  real  continuance  of  our 
present  life.  What  we  should  consistently  desire,  therefore,  is, 
not  a  simple  prolongation  of  our  'personal'  here-and-now  exis- 
tence, but  "whether  accompanying  prolongation  or  in  the  direct 
form  of  liberation,  some  affirmation  of  our  main  interests,  or 
some  refuge  from  the  perpetual  failure  of  satisfaction."2  Funda- 
mentally it  is  a  problem  of  the  conservation  and  fulfillment  of 
values.  "Our  formal  self,  our  self  as  given  today,  is  not  that  of 
which  we  mainly  and  imperatively  demand  the  continuance. 
We  demand  what  we  care  for;  and  what  we  care  for  are  interests 
and  affections  which  carry  us  beyond  our  formal  and  exclusive 
Self."3 

1  Cf.  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  p.  286 :  The  mother  longs  for  the  child 
she  has  lost,  not  for  a  complete  and  perfected  personality  in  Heaven.  "Yet  we 
cannot  consistently  desire  that  for  her  sake  the  infant  should  remain  an  infant  to 
all  eternity."  2  Ibid.,  p.  275. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  288.  So  Goethe  in  Hermann  and  Dorothea:  "Our  very  wishes  veil  from 
us  their  objects ;  the  things  we  prayed  for  come  to  us,  but  not  in  the  forms  we  chose  " 
(quoted  by  Professor  Bosanquet  in  Social  and  International  Ideals,  London,  Mac- 
millan  and  Co.,  1917,  p.  231).  See  also  Some  Suggestions  in  Ethics,  p.  159:  "Even 
to  sacrifice  personal  existence  for  a  supreme  good  which  demands  the  sacrifice  is 
also  self-realization,  and  is  one  way  of  affirming  or  perfecting  our  being." 
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And  what  of  the  future?  Are  the  gates  of  the  future  always 
open,  and  time  always  real,  as  Bergson  would  have  it, — or  are 
they  to  close  one  day  and  time  to  cease,  as  Dante  anticipates? 
Is  there  always  a  better  ahead,  or  are  we  really  to  look  for  the 
far-off  divine  event,  for  absolute  completed  perfection?  Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet  repudiates  both  views.  Time  is  an  appearance 
only  (vs.  Bergson),  but  (vs.  Dante)  "an  appearance  inseparable 
from  the  membership  of  finiteness  in  infinity,  and  therefore  from 
the  self-revelation  of  a  reality  which  as  a  whole  is  timeless."1 
The  true  infinite  involves  a  series  but  is  not  a  series.  A  man  list- 
ening to  a  piece  of  music  for  the  first  time  may  follow  the  series 
of  notes  one  by  one.  He  enters  into  the  larger  experience  of  the 
music,  however,  not  when  he  has  counted  off  the  last  note  and 
completed  the  series,  but  when  the  mood  or  spirit  or  atmosphere 
of  the  whole  piece  has  entered  his  soul.  And  that  inner  character 
of  the  whole  is  not  the  bare  series  of  notes,  though  it  involves 
them.  Moral  progress  is  real,  and  an  eternally  realized  per- 
fection is  real :  the  two  are  compatible ;  but  their  reconciliation  is 
not  attained  through  the  attainment  of  perfection  by  the  finite 
at  some  future  time. 

Assuredly  we  have  a  future,  then,  that  is,  a  further,  an  expan- 
sion of  our  self  towards  perfection,  a  gain  and  a  sense  of  gain  in 
values,  an  increased  recognition  of  self.  But  self-recognition 
involves  renunciation ;  this  is  the  lesson  man  has  to  learn.  Hegel's 
'unhappy  consciousness'  and  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell's  'firm 
foundation  of  unyielding  despair,'  point  the  same  way:  we  must 
have  the  hazard  and  the  hardship;  in  our  reach  we  must  seek 
to  exceed  our  grasp;  in  losing  our  life  we  find  it.2  This  is  the 
essence  of  religion  and  the  most  profound  truth  of  experience, 
the  double  criterion  of  true  progress.  The  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  "the  self-satisfaction  of  the  finite  .  .  .  the  portal  where 
hope  vanishes."3  The  true  destiny  of  the  finite  self  lies  in  the 

1  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  p.  296. 

»Cf.  Professor  Bosanquet's  article  on  "Plato's  Conception  of  Death,"  Hibberl 
Journal,  Vol.  II,  pp.  99  ff .  See  also  Some  Suggestions  in  Ethics,  p.  1 78 :  "  Man  must 
recognize  that  he  is  always  dying;  that  is,  always  losing  parts  of  himself  and  his 
belongings.  Also,  he  is  always  growing,  that  is,  attaining  and  achieving  something 
which  he  had  not  and  was  not." 

•  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  p.  324. 
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conservation  of  its  true  values  through  self -transcendence  and 
transformation,  and  through  approximation  to  the  perfection  of 
the  ultimate  Individuality  which  is  the  Absolute's. 

II. 

It  would  be  a  misunderstanding  of  Professor  Bosanquet's 
position  to  regard  it  as  explicitly  involving  the  final  extraction  of 
finite  individuals  into  the  vast  impersonality  of  the  Absolute. 
In  emphasizing  infinite  Individuality  rather  than  finite  selfhood, 
Professor  Bosanquet  would  not  ignore  the  cosmic  significance 
of  the  latter.  This  'vale  of  tears'  is  for  him  truly  'a  vale  of 
soul-making,'  as  Keats  phrased  it  in  one  of  his  letters.  What 
makes  each  self  significant,  however,  is  this,  that  it  is  in  and  of 
the  Absolute.  We  are  "trustees  for  the  universe "  j1  its  excellence 
must  include  ours,  but  our  excellence  and  value  consist  in  the 
contribution  which  each  of  us  makes  to  the  cosmic  whole  of 
which  we  are  elements.  We  are  in  the  Absolute  now  and  always; 
in  the  realization  of  this  our  community  with  the  Absolute  is  to 
be  found  our  real  worth  as  finite  individuals. 

This,  in  brief,  is  Professor  Bosanquet's  view  of  the  value  and 
destiny  of  the  individual,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  determines  his 
whole  treatment  of  the  problem  of  immortality.  This'  view 
may  be  described  as  the  counsel  of  realization  through  resignation. 
Now  is  it  precisely  the  hope  of  personal  immortality  which  the 
soul  is  counselled  to  resign,  in  order  to  find  itself  in  the  hope  of 
self- transcendence  and  transformation?  Is  man  as  man,  finite 
selfhood,  but  a  stage  in  the  progressive,  developing  individuality, 
of  which  the  medium,  the  perfect  pattern,  and  the  goal  is  the 
Absolute?  Professor  Bosanquet's  answer  to  man's  plea  for 
personal  continuance  after  death  is  not  a  rude  refusal  (needless 
to  point  out,  it  is  not  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  as 
ordinarily  asked) ;  it  is  rather  an  effort  to  point  out  the  deeper 
meaning  of  man's  plea  for  immortality,  in  the  light  of  the  nature 
of  selfhood.  "The  question  .  .  .  whether  selfhood  runs  paral- 
lel with  Individuality,  or  whether  the  former  experience  must 
cease  when  the  latter  is  at  a  ^maximum  ...  is  not  necessarily 

1  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  xviii;  cf.  p.  21. 
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of  ultimate  importance."1  Before  the  question  can  be  answered 
adequately,  it  must  be  adequately  asked. 

The  doctrine  of  immortality  appears  to  represent  the  effort  of 
the  self  to  describe  its  'beyond'  in  terms  of  its  'here-present.' 
Such  an  effort  is  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  the  effort  to  describe 
the  Absolute  in  terms  of  the  finite  (the  idea  of  God).  Should 
we  conclude  that  the  vision  of  the  destiny  of  man,  like  the  peace 
of  God,  passe th  understanding,  the  immortal  hope  may  still 
persist;  but  in  that  case  the  problem  of  immortality  would  tend 
to  give  way  explicitly  to  the  problem  which  has  already  confronted 
us,  concerning  the  cosmic  r61e  of  the  finite  self.  How  essential 
a  part  of  idealistic  cosmology  the  solution  of  this  problem  is, 
appears  clearly  as  soon  as  the  question  of  immortality  is  raised 
in  idealistic  discussion.  It  is  this  problem  which  provides  the 
subject  for  the  Symposium  in  the  Aristotelian  Society  referred  to 
earlier  in  this  paper. 

Do  finite  individuals  possess  a  substantive  or  an  adjectival 
mode  of  being?  Professor  Pringle-Pattison,  in  his  Idea  of  God,z 
criticizes  Professor  Bosanquet's  "grudging  .  .  .  treatment  of 
.  .  .  formal  distinctness  of  selves"3  and  charges  him  with  treat- 
ing finite  selves  as  mere  predicates  of  the  Absolute.  Together 
with  Professor  Bosanquet,  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  would 
insist  on  the  deep  significance  of  "the  universal  in  which  the 
individual  lives  and  from  which  he  draws  his  sustenance."4 
But,  against  Professor  Bosanquet,  he  insists  on  the  unique  and 
impervious  distinctness  of  the  finite  self.  "It  is  of  the  very 
nature  of  a  self  that  it  thinks  and  acts  and  views  the  world 
from  its  own  centre.1'5  Bosanquet  errs  in  insisting  exclusively 
on  the  content  of  selfhood  and  treating  finite  selves  as  if  they 
were  ultimately  "connexions  of  content  "6  within  the  Absolute. 
Contents  may  overlap  and  connections  of  contents  may  coalesce, 
but  "  the  very  meaning  of  [the  self's]  existence  is  that  it  is  a  unique 

1  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  222. 
J  Especially  in  Lectures  XIV  and  XV. 
1  Op.  cit.,  p.  261. 
4  Ibid.,  p.  262. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  288. 

» Ibid.,  p.  272,  quoting  Bosanquet's  Logic,  Vol.  II,  pp.  2S8f.  Cf.  Idea  of  God, 
p.  283:  "There  is  a  subtle  danger  in  the  term  content." 
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focalization  of  the  universe."1  To  speak  as  if  the  common 
contents  of  two  selves  affected  their  existential  distinctness, 
is  meaningless  to  Professor  Pringle-Pattison.  His  criticism 
recalls  a  point  made  by  Dr.  McTaggart,  that  Bosanquet  confuses 
distinctness  and  isolation.  "Nothing  finite  is  really  isolated. 
But  that  need  not  prevent  finite  beings  from  being  really  and 
ultimately  distinct."2 

Now  Dr.  McTaggart  treats  selves  in  earnest  as  'really  and 
ultimately  distinct';  to  him  they  are  substantial  in  nature  and 
eternal  as  finite  selves.  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  is  not  pre- 
pared to  go  as  far.  He  would  not  hold,  any  more  than  Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet,  "that  finite  selves  .  .  .  possess  an  inherent 
and  inalienable  immortality"  as  "unitary  and  indiscerptible 
substances."3  This  type  of  cosmology  he  regards  as  appro- 
priately defunct  since  Kant.  In  Professor  Bosanquet's  preoc- 
cupation with  the  Absolute,  it  appears  to  Professor  Pringle- 
Pattison,  not  only  does  the  individual  personality  tend  to  disin- 
tegrate, but  God's  reality  also  becomes  excessively  ambiguous. 
But  Dr.  McTaggart's  emphasis  on  the  uniqueness  and  substantial 
independence  of  finite  selves  leads  him  frankly  to  atheism,  and 
indeed  to  inevitable  pluralism,  in  spite  of  his  insistence  that  his 
monadistic  universe  is  a  "harmonious  system  of  selves."4  For 
how  can  we  know  or  speak  of  a  harmonious  universe  of  selves, 
Professor  Pringle-Pattison  asks,  if  there  is  no  center-mind  or  self?5 
Indeed  Dr.  McTaggart's  reasoning  that  sub  specie  aeternitatis 
each  self  is  perfect,  is  regarded  by  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  as 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  individualism,  deserving  of  no  further 
discussion.6 

So,  between  the  absolutism  and  "pantheism"  of  Professor 
Bosanquet  and  the  "monadistic  idealism"7  of  Dr.  McTaggart, 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1917-18,  p.  513. 

2  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  424.     "Our  highest  experience  I  take  to  be  love. 
And  in  love  it  is  just  the  particularity  of  the  two  selves  which  is  the  supreme  ele- 
ment" (ibid.). 

3  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  p.  514. 

4  Cf.  Some  Dogmas  of  Religion,  p.  250  ff. 
6  Cf.  Idea  of  God,  p.  392. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  393:   "I  doubt  if  individualism  has  ever  been  carried  further  than  in 
this  proposal  to  have  as  many  universals  as  there  are  particulars." 

7  Pringle-Pattison,  The  Philosophical  Radicals,  p.  199. 
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Professor  Pringle-Pattison,  seeking  perhaps  a  middle  ground, 
inclines  decidedly  towards  the  former.  He  leans  towards  Dr. 
McTaggart  just  enough  to  secure  the  substantive  nature  and 
"relative  independence  of  human  personalities."1  But  against 
both  he  maintains  "the  existence  of  God  as  a  living  Being."2 
Now,  to  be  sure,  this  assertion  in  the.  same  breath  of  substantive, 
independent  and  impervious  finite  selves  and  of  an  existent 
infinite  God,  admittedly  involves  us  in  grave  issues:  "how  the 
measure  of  individual  independence  and  initiative  which  we 
enjoy  is  compatible  with  the  creative  function  or  the  all-pervasive 
activity  of  the  divine."3  But  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  would 
not  be  troubled  by  any  "speculative  difficulties"  in  holding  to 
his  "primary  certainty."4  This  primary  certainty  scarcely 
includes  explicit  assurance  of  personal  immortality,6  but  it 
appears  to  save  God's  existence. 

In  his  effort  to  assure  himself  of  the  reality  of  'a  living  God' 
and  'a  living  self  by  borrowing  both  from  monism  and  from 
pluralism,  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  is  perhaps  open  to  the 
charges  of  ambiguity  and  emotionalism.  Thus  Professor  Bosan- 
quet  regards  him  as  confusing  God  with  the  Absolute.6  On  the 
other  hand,  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  undertakes  to  point  out, 
in  Professor  Bosanquet's  general  theory  "the  logical  analysis 
of  knowledge  is  substituted  for  an  account  of  living  experience. 
...  In  all  his  thinking,  Professor  Bosanquet  completely  fails 
to  realize  the  elementary  conditions  of  selfhood.  In  his  theory 
there  is  no  real  self  at  all,  either  of  God  or  man,  but  only  a  logical 
transparency  called  the  Absolute."7  The  self  of  living  experience 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1917-18,  p.  523. 
» Ibid. 

*  Idea  of  God,  p.  391. 
« Ibid. 

'  Cf.  Boeanquet  in  Mind,  N.  S.,  XXVI,  p.  475. 

•  Cf.  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  478  ff. 

7  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  pp.  519,  517;  See  also  Idea  of  God,  p.  271. 
Cf.  the  same  author's  Hegelianism  and  Personality,  Second  edition,  Edinburgh, 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1893,  pp.  23  sf. :  "The  Hegelian  system  is  as  ambiguous 
on  the  question  of  man's  immortality  as  on  that  of  the  personality  of  God,  and  for 
precisely  the  same  reason — namely,  because  the  Self  of  which  assertions  are  made 
in  the  theory  is  not  a  real  but  a  logical  self."  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  criticizes 
similarly  Dr.  McTaggart 's  conception  of  the  self;  cf.  also  his  Philosophical  Radicals 
p.  202. 
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is  not  merely  content,  aspect,  or  predicate  of  the  Absolute,  a 
logical  contribution  to  the  Whole,  but  rather  unique  as  a  knowing- 
feeling-willing  focalization  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  the  less 
real  because  it  is  not  the  Whole.  Indeed,  Professor  Pringle- 
Pattison  maintains,  Professor  Bosanquet  "elaborately  contends 
.  .  .  that  the  finite  individual  is  not  a  substance  in  the  Spino- 
zistic  sense  .  .  .  not,  in  short,  the  Absolute."1  And,  of  course, 
we  are  reminded  of  Locke's  words  on  a  similar  occasion,  "it  is 
but  defining  substance  in  that  way,  and  the  business  is  done." 
The  finite  self  is  not  the  Absolute;  no  long  argument  is  needed 
to  prove  this,  but  the  finite  self  is  nevertheless  a  real  individual, 
a  substance  in  the  old  Aristotelian  sense, — not  a  predicate,  but 
that  of  which  universals  are  predicated. 

In  reply  Professor  Bosanquet  leads  to  his  own  view  by  dis- 
tinguishing two  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  the  substantive 
mode  of  being  of  the  finite  individual.  We  may  argue  that  finite 
individuals  have  a  substantive  mode  of  being  because  they  are 
existent  things,  or  because  they  possess  the  intentional  character 
of  spiritual  beings  as  such,  because  of  their  pretensions  and  im- 
plications. Now,  to  be  sure,  this  finite  self,  this  man,  is  an  exis- 
tent thing,  but  so  is  his  dog,  and  so  is  his  dog's  tail.2  What  is 
to  be  our  principle  of  selection?  Is  Sahara  the  substantive, 
the  subject,  or  a  patch  of  it,  or  a  grain  of  sand  in  it?3  The  first 
of  the  two  arguments  is  invalid:  it  is  evident  that  "a  thing,  .  .  . 
as  an  existence,  can  have  no  claim  to  be  an  ultimate  subject."4 
It  is  only  a  provisional  subject,  and  "provisional  subjects  taken  in 
their  whole  reality  are  best  considered  as  characters  predicate  of 
the  universe."5  If,  however,  we  follow  the  second  line  of  argu- 
ment, we  are  led  to  recognize  that  the  implications  of  our  being 
as  finite  individuals  point  to  the  Absolute  in  which  we  share  and 
wherein  our  true  nature  and  our  values  are,  through  self-trans- 
cendence, realized.  Professor  Pringle-Pattison  writes  as  if,  in 
denying  the  self-existence  of  the  finite  self,  Professor  Bosanquet 

1  Idea  of  God,  p.  272. 

2  Cf.  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1917-18,  p.  480. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  483. 
<  Ibid. 

6  Cf.  op.  cit.,  p.  487. 
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were  questioning  its  reality.  But,  as  the  latter  has  pointed 
out  in  his  Logic,  "nothing  is  self-existent,  but  nothing  is  non- 
contributory."1 

III. 

"The  question  is  whether,  in  considering  the  subordinate 
individual,  the  abstraction  involved  in  attending  to  it  par  excel- 
lence is  forgotten  or  is  remembered.  In  the  popular  attitude — 
the  attitude  to  which  pluralist  and  semi-pluralist  reasonings 
appeal — it  is  forgotten."2  This  point  of  Professor  Bosanquet's 
seems  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Assuredly  the  self  has  a 
degree  of  individuality,  yet  as  he  expresses  it  in  his  Logic,  "its 
real  character  consists  not  in  individuality,  but  in  a  claim  to  it."8 
"  I  am  substantive  and  subject  .  .  .  but  only  so  far  as  I  recognize 
myself  to  be  adjective  and  predicate.  If,  forgetting  the  abstrac- 
tion, I  set  up  to  be  in  myself  a  self-centered  real,  I  become 
ipso  facto  in  the  main  a  false  appearance  and  all  but  worthless."4 
The  paradox  in  which  Professor  Bosanquet  has  expressed  his 
idea  may,  but  the  idea  itself  does  not,  deserve  Professor  Stout's 
parody:  "Given  that  I  may  call  chalk  cheese,  I  can  truly  assert 
that  chalk  is  edible."5  Professor  Bosanquet  does  not  intend  that 
the  finite  individual  is  without  qualification  adjectival  in  charac- 
ter; what  he  seeks  to  remove  is  the  error  that  it  is  substantive 
without  qualification.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  a  system  of 
experience  of  which  it  is  an  aspect,  that  the  self  is  a  real  factor  in 
that  system;  and  only  so  long  as  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
essentially  adjectival  character  of  the  self,  are  we  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  'intentional'  substantiality  of  its  being.6 
A  theory  like  Dr.  McTaggart's  appears  to  involve  just  such  a 
case  of  unmindfulness,  in  its  preoccupation  with  finite  selves  as 
finite  selves ;  hence  the  futility  of  his  tireless  monadistic  dialectic. 

1  Second  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  253.     "The  doctrine  of  a  single  Individual  Reality 
rests  on  the  demonstration  that  no  finite  individuals  are  self-complete  and  self- 
contained,  and  that  therefore  none  such  can  be  self -existing  substances  or  irre- 
ducible subjects  of  predication"  (ibid.,  p.  252). 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1917-18,  p.  488. 
1  Second  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  258. 

4  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1917-18,  p.  497. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  540. 

*Cf.  ibid.,   pp.  488,  501. 
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But  Personalistic  Pluralism  is  only  one  case  of  forgetting; 
Absolutism  is  the  other.1  In  attending  to  the  Absolute  par  excel- 
lence we  are  apt  to  be  involved  in  an  abstraction  perhaps  more 
subtle,  but  none  the  less  real.  What  can  be  the  ultimate  signi- 
ficance and  value  of  a  metaphysic  which,  in  analyzing  the 
various  aspects  of  the  only  world  we  know,  pronounces  them  one 
after  another  incomplete,  and  thereupon  allows  a  way  to  be 
opened  for  the  suggestion  of  doubts  as  to  their  genuine  reality? 
Space  and  time  are  appearances,  somehow  in  and  of  but  not  for, 
Reality;  selfhood  is  transcended  in  the  Absolute;  good  and  evil 
are  absorbed  in  Perfection;  value  reaches  its  apogee — and  ex- 
tinction— in  the  Whole.  These  are  all  echoes  of  the  invariably 
subtle,  but  unsatisfactory,  metaphysics  of  Appearance  and 
Reality,  which,  as  an  American  critic  has  recently  suggested, 
has  perhaps  "done  more  to  discredit  Absolute  Idealism  in  the 
minds  of  those  not  predestined  to  that  way  of  thinking  than  all 
the  polemics  directed  against  British  Neo-Hegelianism."2 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  more  or  less  emphasized  con- 
trast between  Appearance  and  Reality,  the  former  is  discredited 
in  the  end  as  much  as  the  latter.  For  what  can  Reality,  the 
Whole,  the  Absolute,  be,  but  the  full  measure  of  the  very  expe- 
rience (space-time-matter-self-value)  which  we  slightingly  treat 
as  Appearance?3  These  are  all  appearances,  but  they  are  not 
on  that  account  unreal  in  the  sense  in  which  anything  else  is 
ultimately  real.  There  is  nothing  ultimately  real  simply  because 
no  thing  is  ultimately  real.  What  is  ever  real  is  the  process  of 
experience. 

Thus  the  Absolute  is  not  a  Reality,  or  the  Reality;  for  the  only 
reality  is  experience,  of  which  we  can  say  that  it  is  the  source  of 
all  its  apparent  limitations,  imposing  them  on  itself,  and  deliver- 
ing itself  from  them.4  Hume  set  out  on  the  path  of  empiricism; 
yet,  because  his  notions  of  realness  and  objectivity  were  still 

1  "Thought  sways  between  a  Pluralism,  disguised  or  undisguised,  and  a  Pan- 
theism which  obliterates  all  real  individuality"  (Idea  of  God,  p.  390;  see  also  pp. 
265  f). 

*  Professor  Albee  in  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  655. 

*  Cf.  Idea  of  God,  pp.  216  ff. 

4  Cf.  Lord  Haldane  in  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1917-18,  pp.  564  f. 
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largely  dominated  by  the  old  category  of  substance,  he  was  led 
to  a  sceptical  conclusion.  So  the  absolutist,  in  his  subtlest 
analysis  of  experience,  is  inclined  to  question  the  reality  of  all 
he  sees  and  knows,  since  perforce  it  is  not,  so  to  say,  good 
enough  for  the  unseen  and  unknowable,  but  alone  real, 
Absolute.  His  analysis  of  experience  may  be  right,  but  it  is 
discredited  by  his  wrong  metaphysical  estimate  of  experience. 
For,  as  Lord  Haldane  well  points  out,  if  you  begin  by  criticizing 
the  instrument  of  knowledge,  you  will  end  in  scepticism.  "If 
the  only  way  of  thinking  is  relational,  and  this  way  cannot  be 
that  of  truth,  what  other  path  to  the  Absolute  can  there  be?"1 

Is  the  aim  of  metaphysics  to  give  a  final  account  of  the  world  ? 
The  only  final  account  of  the  world  is  that  it  always  implies,  but 
never  includes,  finality.2  The  heart  of  reality  is  not  an  Absolute 
Perfection  towards  which  the  world-experience  tends;  the  heart 
of  reality  is  the  intelligible,  dynamic,  conative,  aspiring  activity 
which  is  the  world  of  experience, — the  only  world  we  know  or 
can  know.  Just  as  "a  true  self  is  something  to  be  made  and 
won,"3  so  the  Absolute  can  be  conceived  as  "the  perpetual 
reconstitution  and  victorious  self-maintenance  of  the  spiritual 
whole."4  If  this  be  so,  then  we  are  no  more  justified  in  postu- 
lating a  terminus  ad  quern  of  this  activity  than  in  fixing  its 
terminus  a  quo.  Perfection  is  neither  in  Eden  nor  in  the  Absolute, 
in  or  out  of  time.  Perfection  is  in  the  ever-living,  ever-growing 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  555.  Cf.  p.  564:  "While  recognizing  the  great  contribution  which  I 
think  Mr.  Bradley  and  Professor  Bosanquet  have  made  to  philosophy,  I,  for  one, 
have  never  been  able  to  follow  the  invitation  to  contemplate  the  Absolute  as 
unintelligible  to  what  is  the  only  kind  of  thinking  by  which  I  can  make  any  progress 
at  all,  or  to  which  I  can  attach  meaning." 

1  "The  universe  is  in  no  sense  a  finished  fact;  it  is  an  act,  a  continuous  life  or 
process  which  (to  speak  in  terms  of  time)  is  perpetually  being  accomplished" 
(Idea  of  God,  p.  413). 

3  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  338. 

4  Idea  of  God,  p.  413.     Professor  Pringle-Pattison  is  not  always  as  free  from 
Absolutism.     Thus,  when  he  describes  the  universe  as  "in  the  last  resort  ...  an 
Experience  .  .  .  resuming  the  whole  life  of  the  world  in  a  fashion,  which  is  necessarily 
incomprehensible  save   by  the  Absolute  itself"  (p.  390),  he  is  travelling  on  the 
same  road  which  he  criticizes  Professor  Bosanquet  for  following.     The  last  five 
words  in  this  passage  do  not  save  it  from  implying  scepticism;  nor  is  the  matter 
mended  by  the  parallel  incomprehensibility,  referred  to  in  the  sequel.     Cf.  Lord 
Haldane's  criticism.  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1917-18,  pp.  563,  565. 
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realization  by  the  experiencing  centers  of  their  infinite,  eternal 
scope  of  activity.  In  reaching  for  the  beyond  which  exceeds 
their  grasp,  the  selves  do  really  transcend  their  here-present 
attainment;  but  what  they  attain  to  is  not  on  that  account  any 
the  less  truly  their  own  nature.  Indeed,  as  Sir  Henry  Jones 
has  pointed  out,1  one  may  doubt  if  Professor  Bosanquet's  sub- 
stitution of  "self-transcendence"  for  "self-realization"  is  alto- 
gether a  gain  in  metaphysics.  The  older  term  involved  a 
clearer  sense  of  the  genuine  living  identity  of  the  progressively 
developing  self.  For  a  similar  reason  one  may  doubt  the  ad- 
visability of  Professor  Bosanquet's  substitution  of  'elements' 
for  'members'  as  descriptive  of  the  r61e  of  the  finite  individuals 
in  the  Absolute  system.2 

Professor  Bosanquet  would  describe  God  as  the  way  in  which 
the  aspiring  self,  in  its  religious  moments,  envisages  the  perfect 
Absolute.  Perhaps  one  may  say  that  the  perfect  Absolute  is 
itself  the  way  in  which  the  aspiring  self,  in  its  metaphysical 
moments,  conceives  of  the  ideal  of  its  own  aspiring  activity — 
tending  towards  as  it  does,  but  never  completely  attaining, 
perfect  order,  unity,  harmony,  consistency.  And  just  as  genuine 
religious  devotion  cannot  identify  its  lot  with  the  lot  of  a  dog- 
matic theology,  so  sound  idealism,  the  undogmatic  philosophy 
of  experience,  is  not  to  be  lumped  with  Absolutism.  For  sound 
idealism  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  the  philosophy  of  experience 
which  does  not  'forget  itself  or  its  abstractions,  while  Absolutism 
is  touched  with  hypostasis,  the  insidious  bane  of  metaphysics.3 

In  Professor  Bosanquet's  profound  revelation  of  the  finite- 
infinite  character  of  the  self,  in  his  caution  against  the  forgetting 
of  the  abstraction  involved  in  attending  to  the  subordinate  indi- 
vidual par  excellence,  in  his  characterization  of  selves  as  provi- 
visional  subjects,  in  all  his  emphasis  on  the  incomplete,  conative, 
beyond-pointing  character  of  the  finite  individual,  we  have 
evidences  of  a  fundamentally  right  and  deeply  significant  theory 

1  Hibbert  Journal,  Vol.  XI,  p.  907. 

*  Cf.  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1917-18,  p.  490;  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol. 
XXVI,  p.  479;  Idea  of  God,  pp.  270  ff. 

3Cf.  in  this  connection  Professor  Creighton's  article,  "Two  Types  of  Idealism,'* 
in  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  514-536,  esp.  pp.  524  ff. 
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of  experience.  But  the  value  of  this  profound  analysis  of  expe- 
rience is  menaced  if,  while,  e.g.,  speaking  of  the  self  as  a  provi- 
sional subject,  we  imply,  or  at  any  rate  fail  to  disclaim,  that 
there  is  any  real  sense  in  which  we  can  speak  of  an  Ultimate 
Subject.  Sir  Henry  Jones's  summary  of  Professor  Bosanquet's 
theory, — "Appearance  is  more  than  illusion  and  less  than  reality 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,"1 — is  to  the  point:  it  reveals 
alike  the  merits  of  the  theory  and  the  lurking  danger  of  Abso- 
lutism. The  criticisms  which  this  Absolutism  has  evoked  are 
not  uncalled  for;  but  they  are  criticisms  of  what  may  be  called  a 
possible  misapplication  in  Professor  Bosanquet's  theory  of  his 
main  principle,  rather  than  a  criticism  of  that  principle  itself. 
His  warning  not  to  forget  the  abstraction  involved  in  attending  to 
the  'subordinate  individual'  par  excellence,  demands  for  its 
completion  the  warning  against  forgetting  the  corresponding 
abstraction  involved  in  attending  to  the  Absolute  par  excellence. 
And  the  second  warning  is  doubly  significant  because  of  the  first. 
All  this  is  doubtless  not  new  to  Professor  Bosanquet.  His 
constant  insistence  that  we  are  in  the  Absolute  now  and  always; 
that,  in  referring  to  the  Absolute,  we  should  not  be  thinking  of 
Heaven;  the  whole  implication,  in  particular,  of  the  last  lecture  in 
Second  Series  of  his  Gifford  Lectures, — to  mention  only  a  few  of  a 
multitude  of  available  illustrations, — all  are  compatible  with, 
and  indeed  suggest,  a  non-absolutistic  conclusion.  Of  this 
conclusion  Professor  Bosanquet  is  by  no  means  unaware,  but  he 
has  not  formulated  it  clearly  and  explicitly  and  emphasized  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  its  opposite.  May  one  intimate  that  the  theory 
as  a  whole  would  have  been  even  more  satisfactory  had  there 
been  more  Bosanquet  and  less  Bradley  in  it? 

IV 

The  problem  of  immortality  has  too  often  been  formulated  as  a 
question  concerning  the  endless  prolongation  in  time  of  a  self's 
career,  and  so  it  has  been  involved  in  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem  of  time.  But  the  predicates  'immortal'  and  'eternal' 
are,  after  all,  predicates  of  value  rather  than  temporal  or  existen- 

1  Hibbert  Journal,  Vol.  XI,  p.  904. 
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tial  predicates.  Of  what  possible  relevance  to  a  significant 
modern  discussion  of  human  immortality  can  be  the  assurance 
that,  e.g.,  the  atom  or  the  cell  are  immortal?  It  is  not  the  existen- 
tial but  the  value-permanence  of  the  self  which  really  concerns 
us.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  elaborate  this  point  here;  it  is 
fundamental  in  Professor  Bosanquet's  theory  which  shows 
greater  interest  in  the  conservation  of  values  than  in  the  per- 
petuity of  consciousnesses. 

If  the  problem  of  immortality  is  explicitly  translated  into 
value- terms,  important  issues  are  raised.  We  are  then  really 
asking  whether  the  conservation — or  rather  the  fulfillment — of 
values  is  involved  in  the  teleological  order  of  the  universe.1 
We  speak  characteristically  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  thereby 
implying  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  Yet  a  negative 
answer  is  not  inconceivable,  as  witness  oriental  speculation  and 
the  oriental's  attitude  towards  immortality. 

And  this  question  implies  a  further  problem.  Suppose  that, 
being  on  our  guard  not  to  forget  our  abstractions,  we  conceive 
of  the  universe  as  a  system  of  experiencing  centers  in  a  process  of 
progressive  self-realization.  What  assures  us  that  the  world- 
process  is  one  of  progressive  attainment  of  personality,  and 
that  the  self-realization  of  the  experiencing  centers  is  their 
progressive  realization  of  selfhood?  This  is,  of  course,  our  old 
question  about  the  cosmic  role  and  mode  of  being  of  the  finite 
self;  but,  considered  in  connection  with  the  question  concerning 
the  fulfillment  of  values,  it  gains  new  significance.  If  the  process 
of  experience  is  one  of  progressive  continuity,  what  justifies  us 
in  contemplating  fulfillment  of  value  throughout  in  terms  of 
selfhood?  Are  all  values  "relative  to  value  for,  of  or  in  a  per- 
son"?2 The  ultimate  criterion  of  value,  according  to  Professor 
Bosanquet,  is  not  personality  but  individuality.  Things  possess 
as  much  value  or  satisfactoriness  as  they  possess  of  reality  and 
trueness,  "and  that  is  a  logical  standard,  and  a  standard  in- 

1  This  is  Professor  Stout's  formulation  of  the  question.  Proceedings  of  the  Aris- 
totelian Society,  1917-18,  pp.  550  f.     Cf.  G.  E.  Moore,  in  the  same  Proceedings, 
1901-02,  p.  196,  and  Dr.  McTaggart,  in  Mind,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  358  ff. 

2  Cf.  T.  H.  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  Section  184;  Fourth  edition,  Oxford, 
1899,  p.  218;  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  pp.  277  ff. 
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volving  the  whole,"1  and  so  leading  us  beyond  the  limitations  of 
personality.  'Man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp.'  Indeed 
we  could  not  possibly  be  satisfied  in  a  universe  in  which  we  could 
be  content.2  But  if  we  conceive  of  value  as  involving  the  reach 
for  the  Beyond,  as  conative,  aspiring  process,8  how  is  it  possible, 
in  transcending  selfhood,  to  retain  value? 

These,  then,  are  the  problems  which  now  confront  us:  Are 
we  justified  in  describing  the  world-process  as  a  process  of  pro- 
gressive self-realization  which  is  also  one  of  progressive  fulfill- 
ment of  value?  And,  because,  in  thus  raising  the  issue  of  opti- 
mism and  pessimism,  we  are  involved  in  considering  the  criterion 
of  value,  we  are  led  to  ask  the  second  question :  To  what  extent 
are  we  justified,  while  speaking  of  fulfillment  of  value,  in  thinking 
of  the  realization  of  selfhood?  But  these  two  inquiries  call  for 
separate  treatment. 

RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 

THE  RICE  INSTITUTE, 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

1  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  317. 

2  Cf.  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  25. 

*Cf.  Professor  Stout  in  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  1917-18,  p.  549: 
"HI  am  to  follow  the  clues  supplied  by  experience  I  must  regard  all  value  as  essen- 
tially relative  to  conative  process.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  it  can  exist 
only  for  finite  individuals." 


DISCUSSION. 

THE  NATURE  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  nature  of  knowledge  seems  a  source  of  bewilderment  to  many 
philosophers  at  the  present  time.  We  find  Professor  Stout — whose 
words  may  be  taken  only  because  they  are  more  satisfactorily  explicit 
than  those  of  some  others — saying  in  an  Aristotelian  Society  Paper  of 
date  7  July,  1918:  "I  see  no  satisfactory  distinction  between  the 
knowing  or  thinking  of  a  thing  and  the  thing  itself  as  known  or  thought 
of.  The  pretended  analysis  which  distinguishes  in  knowledge,  ab- 
stractly considered,  (i)  a  knower,  (2)  what  is  known,  and  (3)  a  relation 
between  them,  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  an  arbitrary  fiction.  The 
knower  is  simply  the  complex  unity  which  includes  things  as  known 
and  the  various  modes  of  being  interested  in  them."  And  he  goes  on 
to  adopt  the  position  "  that  objects  as  such  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  the  individual  mind.  But  I  must  insist,"  he  continues,  "  that 
this  holds  only  for  objects  as  such.  They  are  included  in  the  complex 
unity  of  the  self  only  in  what  the  schoolmen  called  their  '  intentional ' 
or  objective,  not  in  their  '  formal '  being." 

Now,  when  Professor  Stout  says  that  he  sees  no  satisfactory  distinc- 
tion between  "the  knowing  or  thinking  of  a  thing"  and  "the  thing  itself 
as  known  or  thought  of,"  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  him  any.  But 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  saying  that  "the  knowing  or  thinking  of  a 
thing"  lends  itself  easily  to  that  study  of  the  cognitive  act  or  process 
which  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry,  since  the  distinction  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  thing  from  the  thing  itself  is  of  the  essence  of  know- 
ledge. Theory  of  knowledge  is  as  necessary  as  theory  of  things,  and 
the  impatience  of  some  philosophers  with  the  former  is  unjustified. 
In  "  the  thing  itself  as  known  or  thought  of,"  one  may  easily  concen- 
trate more  on  the  object  or  reality  known  than  on  the  knowing  process, 
in  virtue  of  its  presence  in  my  mind  as  knower,  according  to  the  well- 
known  Scholastic  theory  which  Professor  Stout  here  adopts.  I  think 
it  would  not  provoke  serious  disagreement  if  one  were  to  say  that  the 
true  concrete  is  here  neither  the  object  per  se,  nor  the  knowing  subject, 
but  the  object  as  known.  Of  course,  all  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  two 
stresses  or  modes  of  view  may  not  coalesce  in  the  end,  but  both  points 
of  view  have  value. 

I  am,  however,  now  more  concerned  with  the  fact  that  Professor 
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Stout  rejects  the  specified  analysis  of  knowledge  as  "  merely  an  arbi- 
trary fiction."  His  rejection  is  not  free  from  arbitrariness.  He  makes 
no  disproof  of  any  of  the  three  factors  involved;  he  speaks,  in  a  way,  of 
them  all,  the  third,  however,  only  as  '  knowing  or  thinking,'  but 
without  saying  anything  of  it  as  a  '  relation.'  And  he  does  not 
furnish  any  other  or  superior  analysis.  The  analysis  given  may  there- 
fore claim  to  hold  the  field  until  it  is  so  displaced.  But  while  he 
talks,  in  some  sort,  of  all  the  three  factors,  he  practically  resolves 
them  all  into  one,  the  knower,  as  "  the  complex  unity  which  includes 
things  as  known,  and  the  various  modes  of  being  interested  in  them." 
I  have  no  great  quarrel  with  this,  except  that  it  is  not  an  analysis; 
it  overlooks  that,  for  understanding  the  nature  of  knowledge,  not 
"  things  as  known,"  but  also  things  as  knowable,  must  be  considered; 
and  "  the  various  modes  of  being  interested,"  is  a  much  too  loose  and 
general  description  of  the  cognitive  process,  even  when  due  place  is 
allowed  to  volitional  and  emotional  elements  in  the  cognitive  result. 
You  may  make  knowledge  as  dependent  on  dynamic  process  as  you 
like,  but  you  cannot  slur  over  the  intellective  action  in  our  knowledge 
of  reality  in  this  vague  fashion.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  objec- 
tions that  have  sometimes  been  raised  as  to  distinguishing  the  know- 
able  from  the  known,  but  these  objections  do  not  bear  serious  scrutiny. 
If  we  admit  that  the  knowable  is  reached  only  through  the  known, 
that  is  not  to  say  that  the  former  is  just  the  latter.  When  we  have 
got  the  '  things  as  known,'  it  is  surely  arbitrary  enough  to  abjure 
analysis,  and  remain  uncritically  content  with  a  lump  view,  since  we 
may,  and  ought  to,  inquire  into  the  '  things  as  known  '  and  the  '  know- 
ing '  processes  whereby  they  came  to  be  known.  You  cannot  simply 
wrap  yourself  up  in  the  subjective  elements  or  factors  in  knowledge, 
and  make  absolutely  no  discrimination  of  objective  factors  in  cognitive 
experience.  If  there  is  any  real  knowledge  of  the  object,  that  is  proof 
of  the  power  or  influence  of  the  object.  But  it  is  we,  for  all  that,  who 
create  knowledge.  And  in  seeking  to  understand  its  nature,  you  may 
not  confound  subject  and  object,  nor  identify  them;  you  are  only 
entitled  to  coordinate  them  in  such  wise  that  they  fit  each  other,  or 
correspond  to  each  other,  as  co-factors  in  all  real  knowledge.  The 
knowledge  problem  is  certainly  the  knowledge-of-reality  problem, 
and  the  object  is  indispensable  to  the  mind's  act  in  knowledge.  Know- 
ledge and  the  object  are  distinct,  but  they  are  not  separate,  and  you 
can  make  knowledge  intelligible  only  by  determining  the  conditions 
which  render  it  possible.  Knowledge  is  correlative  of  reality. 

We  have  seen  that  Professor  Stout  simply  says  "  that  objects  as 
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such  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  individual  mind."  But  that 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  part  played  by  mind  in  knowledge.  What  the 
words  mean  is,  of  course,  intelligible  enough,  but  it  always  seems  to 
me  a  rather  unfortunate  and  ambiguous  mode  of  philosophical  speech. 
For  my  mind  is  a  mental  constitution,  framed  of  powers  and  processes, 
not  objects,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  Professor  Stout  himself  is  not 
comfortable,  and  has  a  care  to  explain.  The  object  is  susceptible  of  a 
special  rapport  with  consciousness,  but  without  thereby  having  any 
title  to  be  considered  a  part  of  consciousness  itself.  Even  when  I  take 
the  thing  or  object  to  be  constitutive  of  me,  I  do  so  only  in  an  ideal, 
not  a  real,  sense:  one,  that  is  to  say,  from  which  the  consciousness  of 
the  contraposition  of  the  object,  to  me  the  subject,  has  by  no  means 
disappeared.  But,  even  when  we  have  taken  the  words  as  meant, 
they  are  unsatisfactory  the  moment  they  are  used  to  treat  knowledge 
as  a  res  completa,  and  shut  off  all  analytical  inquiry  into  the  cognitive 
process.  Of  course,  in  such  inquiry,  so  far  as  the  object  is  concerned, 
it  cannot  be  wrenched  out  of  its  relation  to  the  perceiving  subject, 
but  the  total  or  indivisible  activity  of  perceiving  need  not  prevent 
us  from  after  analysis.  For  the  presence  of  the  object  is  not  enough; 
there  must  be  adequacy  in  the  response  of  the  psychic  act  to  the 
objective  needs.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  knowledge, 
every  object  is  by  a  subject,  as  every  subject  is  by  an  object.  And 
the  true  object  is,  after  all,  the  object  of  search,  rather  than  something 
merely  given. 

Speaking  now  with  a  general  reference,  I  think  philosophy  today  is 
suffering  much — and  will  have  leisure  enough  for  repentance — from 
tendencies  to  biologize  perception  and  intelligence,  and  treat  percep- 
tion— that  essential  factor  in  knowledge — as  mere  natural  event, 
rather  than  as  perception  of  a  natural  event.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  a  real  relatedness  between  nature  and  mind  that  intelligence  be 
resolved  into  a  quasi-biological  function.  The  physical  conditions 
of  thought  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  nature  and  origin  of 
thought  or  knowledge  itself.  There  is  a  mode  of  philosophical  treat- 
ment which  does  justice  to  biology,  and  yet  maintains  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  psyche,  and  leaves  an  open  path  for  psychology 
and  epistemology.  Consciousness  is  too  entirely  a  new  and  distinctive 
thing  to  be  satisfactorily  regarded  as  merely  a  developed  or  perfected 
result  of  physiological  conditions.  Knowledge  is  a  problem  of  reason 
or  logical  thought,  and  not  a  deliverance  of  sense,  which  never  yields 
knowledge  without  thinking  Bearbeitung  or  thought  elaboration. 

JAMES  LINDSAY. 
IRVINE,  SCOTLAND. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Greek   Political   Theory.     Plato  and  His  Predecessors.     By   ERNEST 

BARKER.      London:  Methuen  and  Co.    Ltd.,  1918. — pp.  xiii,  403. 

For  the  one  volume  on  the  Political  Thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
published  in  1906  Mr.  Barker  proposes  to  substitute  a  two-volume 
work  on  Greek  Political  Theory,  of  which  the  first  volume,  "  Plato 
and  his  Predecessors,"  lies  before  us.  It  gives  some  three  hundred 
and  eighty  pages  to  what  in  the  first  edition  occupied  207  pages,  and 
the  author  therefore  calls  it  an  entirely  new  work.  I  am  not  so  certain 
as  he  seems  to  be  that  this  "  fearless  reconstruction  "  is  a  better  book 
than  the  youthful  work  for  whose  immaturities  he  apologizes. 
Reviewing  the  first  edition  in  the  Nation,  I  praised  especially  its  so- 
briety and  straightforward  exposition  of  the  essential  facts.  Were 
this  the  proper  occasion  I  might  maintain  the  'paradox  that  the  work 
has  lost  more  by  unnecessary  expansions  and  developments  and  by  its 
hospitality  to  such  aberrations  of  recent  scholarship  as  Professor 
Burnet's  Pythagorean  Socrates  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Platonic 
epistles,  including  the  impossible  third,  fourth  and  thirteenth,  than  it 
has  gained  by  correction  of  a  few  errors  and  revision  of  some  hasty 
judgments.  Mr.  Barker  apologizes  for  having  followed  too  closely 
Diimmler  in  his  first  edition.  Perhaps  a  third  edition  will  modify 
the  excessive  reliance  of  this  one  upon  Gomperz  and  Natorp  and  on 
Wilamowitz's  Staat  und  Gesellschaft  der  Griechen.  And  it  may  take 
cognizance  of  French  and  American  work  entirely  overlooked  here. 
But  to  insist  on  this  line  of  criticism  would  give  an  unfair  impression 
of  the  book  as  a  whole  and  of  the  reviewer's  estimate.  It  remains  an 
excellent  and  extremely  useful  introduction  to  the  subject  which 
may  be  recommended  to  all  students  and  for  which  all  teachers  must 
be  grateful. 

If  I  proceed  to  submit  to  Mr.  Barker's  judgment  some  particulars 
in  which  I  do  not  feel  that  his  dealing  with  the  texts  is  entirely  critical, 
it  is  only  in  conformity  with  an  old  conviction  that  more  faithful 
interpretation  of  the  fundamental  texts  is  the  chief  need  of  modern 
scholarship,  a  need  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  books 
that  win  acceptance  as  standard  authorities  ever  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
really  critical  review. 

The  statement  on  page  2  that  "  the  Greek  had  not  that  sense  of  the 
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littleness  of  human  thought  and  endeavor  which  might  induce  him  to 
regard  himself  as  a  speck  in  the  infinite,"  may  or  may  not  be  an 
approximately  true  generalization  about  the  ordinary  Greek  citizen. 
But  it  sounds  strange  to  the  reader  of  Plato's  Republic  and  Laws 
and  the  eloquent  digression  in  the  Thecetetus.1  Do  you  think,  asks 
Socrates,  that  to  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence,  anything 
in  this  human  life  can  seem  great?2 

The  observation  on  page  13,  that  "in  opposition  to  Plato  who 
sought  to  institute  a  human  sovereign,  Aristotle  turned  to  the  con- 
ception of  neutral  and  dispassionate  law  as  the  true  sovereign  of  the 
state,"  is  a  type  of  many  unfair  criticisms  of  Plato  which  Mr.  Barker 
adopts  in  one  place,  though  he  elsewhere  may  show  that  he  knows  or 
suspects  the  answer  to  them.  Such  are  for  example  his  treatment  of 
the  theory  of  punishment  in  Plato,  of  the  communism  of  the  Republic, 
of  the  alleged  abolition  of  the  family,  and  of  the  whole  topic  of  Plato's 
expectation  that  either  the  Republic  or  the  Laws  would  be  realized  in 
the  world  of  fact.  In  the  present  case  nothing  can  be  more  emphatic 
than  Plato's  final  affirmation  of  the  sovereignty  of  law  in  the  Politicus, 
in  the  Laws,  and  even  by  implication  in  the  Republic.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  his  apparent  yearnings  for  an  omnis- 
cient, benevolent  tyrant  are  either  intentional  momentary  paradoxes 
or  wistful  glances  towards  what  he  knows  to  be  an  unrealizable  ideal. 
Mr.  Barker  sometimes  seems  to  be  aware  of  this  and  yet  he  repeats  his 
criticism  in  effect  on  pp.  30-40,  117,  295,  302-03,  312. 

Very  interesting  is  Mr.  Barker's  contention  in  correction  of  current 
commonplaces  that  the  Greek  did  not  lead  a  life  of  leisure,  that  Greek 
civilization  did  not  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  usually  affirmed  rest 
on  slavery,  and  that  the  Greeks  were  not,  as  Mill  and  many  others 
have  thought,  unacquainted  with  the  conception  of  representative 
government.  The  last  statement  is  based  chiefly  on  the  role  of  the 
deme  in  the  election  of  the  council.  The  argument,  page  36,  that  such 
a  leader  as  Pericles  was  a  "  representative  executive "  is  surely  a 
sophism. 

The  statement,  page  47,  that  Aristotle's  universal  justice  related 
to  the  public  side  in  law  is,  I  think,  a  misapprehension.  In  the  univer- 
sal sense  justice  is  a  synonym  of  our  righteousness — of  all  the  virtues. 
In  the  particular  sense  it  is — justice. 

Is  there  any  evidence  (p.  49)  that  the  Pythagoreans  "  held  philoso- 
phy to  be  the  highest  form  of  music,"  except  the  well-known  sentence 
in  Plato's  Phaedo  and  inferences  drawn  from  it?  In  general  all  the 

1  Thecetetus,  i?3E. 

*  Rep.  486AB;  cf.  6046  and  Laws,  8036. 
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suggestions  of  specific  Pythagorean  influence  upon  Plato  which  Mr. 
Barker  has  adopted  too  lightly  from  recent  speculation,  are  to  be 
received  subject  to  critical  verification.  In  a  few  cases  there  may 
be  some  evidence.  The  reader's  safest  presumption  will  be  that  there 
is  none. 

Quite  misleading  is  the  remark  on  p.  57,  "  Humanism  took  the  place 
of  religion  and  Sophocles  sings:  'of  all  strong  things  nothing  is  more 
wonderfully  strong  than  man,' "  etc.  Mr.  Barker  cannot  really 
intend  to  classify  Sophocles  as  a  spokesman  of  the  anti-religious 
enlightenment.  '  Strong '  is  of  course  a  mistranslation,  and  this  very 
ode  concludes  with  an  admonition  that  man  prospers  only  as  he 
observes  the  sworn  justice  of  the  gods. 

The  treatment  of  Protagoras  adopts  Gomperz's  evasions  of  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  Protagoras  of  the  dialogue  that  bears  his 
name  with  the  Protagoras  of  the  Thecetetus  on  the  theory  that  both 
are  historical.  The  limit  of  question-begging  logic  is  reached  in  the 
quotation  of  Natorp's  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  myth 
put  in  Protagoras's  mouth,  namely  that  "  the  agreement  of  Protagoras's 
doctrines  with  those  of  Plato  is  a  proof  that  they  are  really  the  doctrines 
of  Protagoras,  since  it  was  remarked  by  ancient  writers  that  the 
Republic  of  Plato  showed  a  large  agreement  with  the  writing  of  Pro- 
tagoras." 

In  discussing  the  antithesis  of  nature  and  law  Mr.  Barker  makes 
good  use  of  the  fragments  attributed  to  the  sophist  Antiphon  (Oxyrhyn- 
chus  Papyrus,  xi,  pp.  92-104).  On  page  78  he  says,  "  in  the  Clouds  of 
Aristophanes.  .  .  .  Strepsiades  is  represented  as  striking  his  father 
and  justifying  his  action  by  the  remark  '  Look  at  cocks  and  other  such 
animals — they  punish  their  fathers  and  how  do  they  differ  from  us — 
except  that  they  don't  make  acts  of  Parliament.'  Used  in  this  sense 
the  argument  may  remind  us  of  modern  arguments  for  the  rule  of 
force  drawn  from  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  animal  world.  The  apache  who  calls  himself  a  strug- 
gle-for-lifeur  has  his  ancient  prototype."  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote 
my  paper  on  "  The  Interpretation  of  the  '  Timaeus,'  "  A.J.P.,  Vol.  9. 
"  In  our  time  the  cant  of  the  latest  scientific  philosophy,  such  terms 
as  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  rarely  wrested  to 
intentionally  immoral  or  sophistic  ends  unless  it  be  by  German 
socialists  or  les  petits  struggle- j or -lijeurs  of  Paris.  In  literature,  at 
least,  the  radicals  of  the  new  doctrine  profess  their  allegiance  to  all 
that  is  best  in  the  old  sanctities,  while  their  opponents  urge  that  they 
are  logically  bound  to  renounce  it.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the 
generation  for  which  Plato  wrote." 
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On  page  88  Mr.  Barker  begins  to  translate  dpcrij  '  goodness  '  and 
continues  to  do  so  throughout  the  volume,  e.g.,  pp.  143  and  348.  This 
seemingly  innocent  license,  adopted  from  Burnet,  introduces  hopeless 
confusion  into  the  Meno  (can  virtue  be  taught?),  the  first  book  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Laws,  and  it  opens  the  door  to 
endless  equivocation  in  the  discussion  of  the  idea  of  good. 

On  page  105  the  statement,  "  Prodicus  is  already  represented  by 
Plato  in  the  Protagoras  as  regarding  all  men  as  by  nature  fellow- 
citizens,"  must  be  a  slip  of  the  pen — it  is  of  course  Hippias.  The 
opinion,  p.  no,  that  "the  real  doctrine  of  Plato  must  have  been  com- 
municated in  his  lectures,"  is  a  superstition  that  naturally  goes  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  letters.  No  writer  of  five  carefully  composed 
volumes  omits  or  conceals  his  real  opinions. 

To  say  (on  p.  119)  that  "by  considering  the  temper  of  the  watch- 
dog Plato  arrives  at  the  principle,"  etc.,  is  to  make  no  allowance  for 
Plato's  literary  art  and  his  humor.  Plato  never  really  deduces  his 
conclusions  from  the  figurative  analogies  which  he  uses  to  illustrate 
them. 

On  page  172  it  is  said  "  the  ruler  must  live  by  reason.  Therefore, 
Plato  argues,  he  must  abandon  appetite  and  he  is  accordingly  brought 
under  a  communistic  regime  which  prevents  the  play  of  appetite." 
This  is  Zeller's  favorite  method,  the  attribution  to  Plato  of  a  sequence 
or  connection  of  thought  which  seems  plausible  to  the  interpreter, 
but  which  in  fact  Plato  does  not  employ.  The  inference  on  page  207 
from  the  transitional  prepositional  phrase  Trpds  TV  iraiddq.  (416  c) 
that  communism  is  a  corollary  to  education  is  another  example  of 
the  same  method. 

The  chapters  on  the  Laws  are  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Laws  demands  a  closer  study  of  Plato's 
actual  words  than  impatient  readers  are  willing  to  give.  Mr.  Barker 
seems  too  often  to  have  fallen  back  on  the  easier  method  of  piecing 
together  sentences  detached  from  their  contexts  in  confirmation  of 
hasty  generalizations  or  of  the  dicta  of  his  German  guides.  That  the 
work  of  Plato's  old  age  sometimes  expresses  an  altered  mood  and  a 
different  emphasis  in  comparison  with  the  masterpieces  of  his  prime 
is  obvious.  But  the  contradictions,  the  changes  of  doctrine  and  the 
mysticism  which  Mr.  Barker,  after  Gomperz,  discovers  there  disap- 
pear for  the  student  who  knows  the  Laws  intimately  and  has  collected 
the  parallels  with  the  Republic  which  he  overlooks.  There  is  space 
for  but  two  illustrations:  (i)  Mr.  Barker  starts  from  the  assumption 
that  self-control  is  the  principle  of  the  Laws  and  that  it  takes  the 
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place  there  of  justice,  the  dominating  virtue  of  the  Republic.  This  is 
true  only  to  the  extent  that  justice  is  the  ostensible  theme  of  the  Re- 
public, and  ffdxppovelv  is  a  word  of  conservative,  ethical  and  re- 
ligious connotations  which  the  aging  Plato  used  with  increasing 
frequency.  But  Mr.  Barker's  argument  that  self-control  is  in  any 
sense  substituted  for  justice  as  the  primary  virtue  is  a  misconception, 
and  the  passages  he  alleges  in  support  of  it  (pp.  296  ff.)  are  misunder- 
stood. The  Laws  like  the  Republic  half  seriously  treats  the  idea  of 
self-control,  cruppoavvr],  as  the  paradox  and  puzzle  which  it  remained 
for  Aristotle.  In  both  it  is  a  colorless  virtue.  But  the  Laws  adds 
explicitly  that  it  is  a  condition  and  indispensable  accompaniment 
of  all  virtue,  though  in  itself  nothing  positive  and  rationally  definable. 
It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Barker  implies,  opposed  in  the  first  book,  630  ff.,  as 
the  universal  or  chief  virtue  to  the  Spartan  cult  of  physical  courage. 
It  is  merely  the  link  of  transition  to  the  postulate  that  the  legislator 
shall  aim  at  complete  virtue,  not  at  physical  courage  only.  The 
concept  courage  is  generalized  (as  it  is  in  the  Laches)  to  include 
resistance  to  the  lure  of  pleasure.  But  the  complete  virtue  which 
ought  to  be  the  legislator's  aim  is  designated  within  a  page  of  the 
passage  relied  on  by  Mr.  Barker  as  SiKouocrvvrjv  .  .  .  reXecw.  For 
the  rest,  if  any  one  virtue  dominates  in  the  Laws  it  is  obviously  voi>$, 
(ppovrjffis,  ffotpia  (they  are  virtual  synonyms),  as  Plato  explicitly  says 
too  often  to  require  citation.  In  support  of  his  thesis  Mr.  Barker  not 
only  overlooks  contexts  but  garbles  his  quotations.  On  p.  297  he 
writes:  "The  State,  and  the  laws  of  the  State,  are  necessary  in  order 
to  ensure  the  moral  betterment  of  the  citizens,  and  that  not  in  one 
respect  only,  but  in  all;  for  'it  cannot  be  supposed  that  those  who  know 
nothing  of  all  the  good  of  civic  life  can  ever  have  attained  the  full 
development  of  virtue*  (678  B).  The  legislator  must  thus  begin  with 
a  clear  conception  of  complete  virtue."  Now  what  Plato  says  in  678  B 
is  that  primitive  men  being  inexperienced  in  both  the  good  and  evil 
of  our  developed  societies  and  cities  were  themselves  incomplete  both 
in  virtue  and  vice.  And  what  he  means  is  precisely  what  he  means  in 
the  Republic  when  he  regretfully  abandons  the  simple  life  of  the  "city 
of  pigs."  So  elementary  a  society  is  not  a  sufficient  sociological 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  justice  or  injustice,  virtue  or  vice.  The 
passage  has  no  relevancy  to  the  argument  into  the  service  of  which 
Mr.  Barker  drags  it. 

(2)  In  his  interpretation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Laws  Mr.  Barker 
is  again  misled  by  Gomperz,  who,  as  I  showed  in  my  Unity  of  Plato's 
Thought,  developed  ideas  of  Grote.  The  matter  is  quite  simple  for 
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any  one  who  reads  the  last  few  pages  of  the  Laws  attentively  and 
marks  the  verbal  reminiscences  of  the  Republic.  Plato  starts  from 
the  principle  several  times  applied  in  the  Republic  that  the  salvation 
(ff&TVjpla),  the  preservation  of  his  ideal  construction,  requires  a  per- 
manent council  acquainted  with  the'  purposes  of  its  founder  and  cap- 
able of  interpreting,  applying  and  defending  them  with  a  subtler 
intelligence  than  that  of  the  practical  politician  or  the  ordinary  citizen. 
A  special  higher  education  is  needed  to  train  such  men.  What  shall 
it  be?  There  is  nothing  better  than  dialectics  (he  does  not  use  the 
word,  but  describes  the  thing) — the  old  Platonic  dialectics  of  the  idea, 
of  the  one  and  the  many.  And  there  is  no  higher  or  more  necessary 
application  of  dialectics  than  to  the  problem  of  the  one  and  the  many 
in  ethics,  the  reconciliation  of  the  unity  and  the  plurality  of  the  virtues. 
The  rulers  of  the  state  must  know  how  to  meet  such  problems,  and 
not  leave  them  to  the  poets  and  sophists,  or  as  we  should  say,  jour- 
nalists. The  guardians  of  the  laws  should  also  know  how  to  deal 
similarly  with  other  high  and  serious  matters  [966  B].  Observe  that 
this  and  not  something  else,  is  Plato's  transition.  There  is  nothing 
more  weighty  than  the  principles  of  natural  religion  set  forth  in  our 
theodicy  (Laws,  book  x),  and  the  study  of  the  design  apparent  in  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  a  chief  support  of  natural  re- 
ligion. The  guardians  must  study  astronomy  and  the  disciplines 
propaedeutic  to  astronomy.  In  the  Republic  astronomy  and  the 
propaedeutic  disciplines  are  a  sharpening  of  the  wits  for  dialectics. 
Here  astronomy  has  an  independent  value  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
argument  from  design.  Plato  had  no  reason  for  repeating  in  detail 
the  higher  education  of  the  Republic.  And  he  had  probably  come  to 
feel  more  strongly  the  necessity  for  combating  aggressive  materialistic 
atheism.  These  differences  are  obvious  and  result  naturally  from 
the  avoidance  of  repetition  and  the  different  literary  design  of  the 
Laws.  But  if  Mr.  Barker,  forgetting  Gomperz  and  the  epinomis, 
will  reread  these  pages  and  note  what  Plato  himself  says  and  the 
sequence  and  connection  in  which  he  says  it,  the  contradictions,  the 
changes  of  opinion,  and  the  mysticism  will  vanish.  Plato  does  not 
say  that  "the  training  which  will  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  therefore  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  goodness  (sic)  is  the 
training  which  comes  from  the  study  of  astronomy."  He  says 
something  remotely  resembling  this  by  implication  in  the  Republic. 
But  in  the  Laws,  as  we  have  seen,  dialectic  conies  first,  the  transition 
to  astronomy  is  not  that  which  Mr.  Barker  attributes  to  him,  and  the 
translation  of  Aper^  by  goodness  helps  the  equivocation.  It  is  also 
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for  similar  reasons  plainly  not  true  that  "astronomy  and  number 
(are)  taking  the  place  of  dialectic  and  the  idea."  And  to  say  that 
Plato's  rulers  "guide  the  state  because  they  know  the  mysteries  of 
the  heavens"  is  to  read  the  presumably  spurious  epinomis  into  the 

Laws. 
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This  book  by  the  professor  of  philosophy  at  University  College, 
Cardiff,  and  the  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Bir- 
mingham, is  the  outcome  of  lectures  delivered  in  1916  to  the  Summer 
School  of  the  Civic  and  Moral  Education  League.  There  are  two 
main  divisions  of  the  book.  Part  I  presents  the  philosophical  and 
psychological  groundwork,  and  Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
social  institutions.  Each  of  the  authors,  we  are  told,  has  carefully 
revised  the  work  of  his  colleague,  but  with  the  exceptions  of  Chapters 
VII  and  XIII  in  Part  II,  the  first  division  of  the  book  represents  the 
contribution  of  Professor  Muirhead,  and  the  other  chapters  that  of 
Professor  Hetherington. 

The  general  standpoint  of  the  work  is  that  of  the  classical  political 
theory  that  has  been  ably  represented  by  English  writers  since  the 
time  of  T.  H.  Green.  The  special  merit  of  the  present  treatment, 
however,  is  that  it  restates  and  defends  that  doctrine  in  reference  to 
rival  theories,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  and  objections 
that  have  been  brought  against  it  by  recent  writers.  The  spirit  in 
which  this  has  been  done  will  be  clear  from  the  following  quotation: 
"Whatever  vitality  there  is  in  the  reaction  against  the  long  tradition  of 
political  theory  which  began  with  Plato  and  has  continued  in  the 
great  line  of  his  Idealist  successors  comes  mainly  from  the  apparent 
neglect  by  certain  of  its  supporters  of  real  differentiations  of  social 
structure  and  interest.  In  this  respect  recent  theory  has  been  most 
valuable.  We  have  tried  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  help,  and  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  gained  to  restate  the  essentials  of  the  classical 
Idealist  conception  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  there  is  room  in 
it  for  the  utmost  diversity  of  social  functions.  But  the  recognition 
of  the  strength  and  importance  of  this  recent  criticism  makes  it  the 
more  incumbent  on  us  that  we  should,  so  far  as  we  can,  present  the 
positive  philosophical  case  for  our  doctrine,  and  its  foundation  in  the 
mind  of  man"  (p.  10). 
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The  last  phrase  in  this  quotation,  "its  foundation  in  the  mind  of 
man,"  maybe  said  to  represent  the  main  thesis  of  the  book,  and  the 
point  which  the  authors  have  made  central  throughout  all  their  discus- 
sions. There  is  no  appeal  to  mysticism,  or  to  anything  that  cannot  be 
verified  in  human  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mind  is  not  de- 
formed into  static  elements  or  isolated  functions,  in  the  interests  of  any 
supposed  demands  of  (scientific)  logic.  The  concrete  growing  mind  has 
its  own  methods  of  procedure,  and  it  is  to  this  logic  of  realized  expe- 
rience, rather  than  to  the  character  of  any  phase  or  moment  of  mental 
life  taken  apart  from  the  others,  that  attention  is  directed.  Instinct, 
habit,  imitation,  are  given  each  their  distinctive  place  and  function 
within  the  developing  life  and  are  exhibited  as  the  organic  parts  of  a 
larger  whole  on  which  they  depend  and  which  they  constitute.  This 
method  of  interpreting  the  growth  of  "the  mind  of  man"  has  of  course 
been  made  familiar  by  T.  H.  Green  and  his  successors,  but  the  chapters 
in  which  this  analysis  is  carried  out  in  the  volume  before  us  are  fresh 
and  independent  discussions,  both  in  form  and  matter.  On  reading 
them  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  much  nearer  we  are  brought  to 
the  real  mind  of  man  than  through  any  external  logic.  It  is  perhaps 
a  mistake  to  speak  of  it  as  an  idealistic  interpretation  of  mind:  it  is 
rather  speculation  in  its  true  and  literal  sense — actually  seeing  and 
following  the  principle  of  the  mind  at  work  on  the  familiar  levels  of 
everyday  experience. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  genuinely  speculative  method  of  trying  to 
see  things  whole,  the  interest  of j  the  volume  does  not  revolve  about 
formal  questions  regarding  the  'individual'  and  'society,'  but  is 
centered  in  the  analysis  of  social  life  and  institutions.  The  old  anti- 
theses die  hard,  and  it  is  always  necessary  in  a  discussion  of  human 
relationships  to  keep  reminding  ourselves  that  we  are  dealing  with 
spirit,  which  is  a  self-conscious  process,  and  lives  only  in  dominating 
the  elements  which  go  to  constitute  it.  But  this  position  is  assumed 
and  kept  before  the  reader  in  this  volume  with  a  minimum  of  effort, 
as  it  were,  and  in  a  form  that  is  easily  grasped.  The  following  passage 
may  serve  as  an  illustration:  "If  what  has  been  said  of  the  meaning 
of  individuality  is  true,  it  would  seem  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  not 
an  attribute  conferred  on  a  thing  once  and  for  all.  It  does  not  consist 
in  the  native  endowments,  the  'inherited  architecture'  of  a  thing 
(this  is  only  the  raw  material  of  individuality),  but  rather  in  the  use 
which  is  made  of  it.  In  Aristotle's  phrase,  it  is  an  energy  or  actuali- 
zation of  potentialities  achieved,  not  by  withdrawing  into  the  recesses 
of  isolated  being,  but  by  the  give  and  take  which  is  the  law  of  life. 
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In  the  second  place,  Individuality  is  something  that  is  achieved  in  various 
degrees  and  possesses  various  values,  not  according  to  the  degree  of  a 
thing's  dissimilarity  from  other  things  or  its  independence  of  them,  but 
according  to  the  range  of  its  power  to  focalize  and  assimilate.  Indi- 
viduality, in  other  words,  proceeds  along  the  lines,  not  of  the  exclusion 
but  of  the  inclusion  of  what  comes  to  it  from  without.  Finally,  we 
see  how  on  this  interpretation  unity  and  uniqueness,  instead  of  being 
in  contradiction  to  each  other,  are  only  different  sides  of  the  same  char- 
acter1' (p.  103). 

The  discussions  of  social  institutions  in  the  second  part  of  the  book 
are  excellent  in  tone  and  temper,  as  well  as  modern  in  thought  and  out- 
look. There  is  no  attempt  to  glorify  institutions,  to  claim  for  them  a 
fixed  authority  and  right  apart  from  the  purposes  and  lives  of  indi- 
viduals, or  on  the  other  hand  to  regard  them  as  merely  external  and 
conventional.  "In  them  the  individual  participates  in  the  common 
activities  of  Society,  and  through  them  he  comes  to  the  attainment  of 
his  own  personality.  Institutions,  therefore,  are  expressions  of 
individuality,  or  at  least  the  means  of  such  expression.  They  are  not 
encroachments,  hostile  to  the  free  development  of  character  and 
power,  but  the  conditions  under  which  alone  such  development  is 
possible.  They  claim  the  loyalty  and  service  of  the  individual,  not 
as  superior  forces  which  he  cannot  evade,  but  as  the  media  through 
which  he  has  grown  to  the  mastery  of  his  own  life"  (p.  130).  It  is 
with  these  principles  in  mind  that  the  authors  discuss  questions  of  the 
Family,  the  Neighborhood,  the  Industrial  System,  Education,  and 
the  State,  as  well  as  of  International  Relations.  These  discussions 
may  be  said  to  center  in  the  problem  of  the  State  (Chap.  XI).  The 
difficulty  is  to  assign  any  clear  purpose  to  this  institution,  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  its  purpose  is  merely  an  economic  one, — "the 
provision  of  the  conditions  of  life,  which  makes  no  contribution  to 
the  higher  ends  of  life."  The  position  here  maintained  is  that  if  we 
look  beneath  the  varying  forms  of  the  State's  activity,  its  primary 
and  fundamental  function  consists  in  the  organization  and  pro- 
motion of  Justice,  taking  this  term  in  a  large  and  inclusive  sense. 
"The  institution  of  the  State  rests  fundamentally  ...  on  the 
belief  that  the  quality  of  life  which  is  open  to  man  under 
the  restraints  and  limitations  of  his  impulses  imposed  on  him  by 
social  organization  is  higher  than  any  he  could  attain  without  these. 
...  So  that,  at  bottom,  the  State  is  the  expression  of  a  view  of  the 
good  life  for  man"  (p.  231).  The  organization  and  maintenance  of 
Justice,  however,  when  taken  concretely,  is  seen  to  be  more  than  that 
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of  an  external  mechanism,  outside  of  and  apart  from  the  other  insti- 
tutions. "The  mere  maintenance  of  Law  requires  its  grounding  in  a 
common  will;  and  much  more  this  continual  process  of  change  requires 
that  the  Law  should  be  constantly  reshaped  to  express  more  ade- 
quately the  moral  sense  of  the  community"  (p.  251).  It  is  not  main- 
tained, however,  that  the  State,  even  in  the  form  of  the  National 
State,  embraces  all  "the  rich  variety  of  interests  that  are  embodied  in 
the  institutions  which  are  the  stuff  and  substance  of  human  life." 
It  can  never  claim  without  question  the  final  loyalty  of  the  individual, 
or  to  supersede  the  duties  that  he  owes  to  other  institutions.  "Its 
claims  must  be  tested  by  the  same  criterion  as  that  which  is  applied  to 
every  other  institution — the  depth  and  seriousness  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  exists,  and  its  relevance  to  the  progress  of  that  whole 
Society  which  expresses  all  the  ends  and  ideals  of  human  life"  (p.  228). 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  State  is  not  more 
important  than  other  institutions.  "  It  may  be  that  the  obligation 
which  the  State  imposes  is  often  prior  to  that  which  we  owe  to  other 
institutions,  simply  because  on  any  particular  issue  the  State  may 
embody  a  purpose  which  is  more  vital  to  the  progress  of  Society  than 
any  other."  There  is  no  general  formula  that  covers  all  of  the  cases: 
the  test  must  be  applied  to  each  situation. 

While  admitting  that  the  political  organization  does  not  take  up 
into  itself  all  the  values  of  individual  life,  and  also  that  the  final 
allegiance  of  the  individual  is  to  a  wider  synthesis  than  that  of  any 
national  State — to  a  Society  that  transcends  the  Nation, — the  argu- 
ment still  lays  emphasis  upon  the  essential  character  of  nationality 
in  its  democratic  form  as  embodying  concretely  the  organized  mind 
and  will  of  individuals.  In  a  democracy  the  nation  is  something  to 
whose  form  and  purpose  it  is  possible  for  all  to  contribute,  and  for 
which  all  are  responsible.  It  is  this  sense  of  responsibility  and  soli- 
darity that  gives  to  the  national  consciousness  its  justifiable  basis  in  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism.  "We  have  been  concerned  in  our  discussion  of 
State  and  nationality  to  point  out  that  the  life  of  the  good  neighbor  and 
the  honest  citizen  needs  something  of  the  larger  vision,  and  that  at  its 
best  it  leads  outward  to  the  widest  community  of  all.  But  the  other 
side  of  the  truth  ...  is  at  least  equally  important.  Not  only  is  it 
by  the  smaller  and  closer  groups  that  we  are  led  to  feel  our  kinship 
with  the  whole,  but  it  is  through  their  service  that  we  most  helpfully 
participate  in  the  life  of  the  whole.  That  is  why  it  matters  that  the 
State  should  attract  to  itself  not  simply  the  formal  loyalty  but  the 
lively  enthusiasm  of  the  citizen;  and  it  can  do  so  only  when  it  becomes 
his  nation  and  his  people"  (p.  265). 
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The  question  of  the  limits  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
State,  which  has  been  brought  into  practical  importance  by  recent 
events,  is  discussed  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  need  for  toleration 
and  right  feeling  on  both  sides.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  these 
will  serve  to  suggest  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  basis  for  adjust- 
ment. But  it  is  impossible  in  every  case  to  avoid  tragic  situations. 
After  all  considerations  have  been  urged,  and  all  justifiable  adjust- 
ments have  been  made,  "  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  cases  may  occur 
when  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  refuse  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  compel  are  both  absolute.  And  in  the  face  of  that  tragic  situation, 
theory  has  no  solution  to  offer"  (p.  273). 

The  remarks  on  the  relations  of  national  States  and  the  possibility 
of  an  international  institution  which  would  organize  and  promote 
Justice  between  its  members  are  excellent,  and  in  line  with  much  that 
has  been  written  in  recent  times.  But  the  final  chapter  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Church  and  State  covers  ground  that  in  this  country  at  least 
is  less  familiar,  and  for  that  reason  may  prove  more  interesting  to  many 
readers.  There  can  be  no  true  solution,  it  is  maintained,  on  the 
basis  of  the  denial  of  the  interests  for  which  Religion  stands.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  subordinate  the  Church  to  the 
State  without  endangering  the  purity  of  its  teaching  and  its  embodi- 
ment of  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness  which  may  be  obscured 
in  the  actual  life  of  any  given  State.  Nevertheless,  Religion  springs 
from  the  same  root  as  Society,  and  "relies  in  the  last  resort  upon  it 
for  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  its  power  in  life"  (p.  311).  Since 
this  is  so,  "inasmuch  as  Church  and  State  owe  their  origin  to  the  same 
spiritual  impulse  and  are  joint  partners  in  the  same  spiritual  function, 
the  adjustment  of  their  respective  parts  offers  no  more  inherent 
difficulty  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  of  the  organs  of  the 
common  will"  (p.  314).  One  might  perhaps  question  whether  the 
"  inherent  difficulty  "  is  not  in  this  case  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
both  Church  and  State  are  bound  to  claim  absolute  authority  and 
jurisdiction  in  their  respective  fields.  Might  not  theory  and  practice 
alike  find  themselves  powerless  in  certain  circumstances  to  avert  a 
tragic  situation,  just  as  in  the  conflict  between  the  State  and  the 
individual  conscience?  Perhaps  the  last  word  is  that  "  it  must  needs 
be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh."  The  tragedy  of  finite  existence,  as  is  suggested  in  the  former 
discussion,  may  after  all  be  an  element  in  a  rational  world  order. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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Mind  and  Conduct.     By  HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL.     New  York, 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1919. — pp.  ix,  236. 

This  small  but  closely  packed  volume,  which  constitutes  the  main 
substance  of  the  Morse  Lectures  for  1919  at  Union  Seminary,  cannot 
be  said  to  defend  a  thesis.  Yet  covering  as  it  does  a  wide  range  of 
topics  concerning  which  a  number  of  traditional  views  are  ingeniously 
combated,  it  is  no  loose  aggregation  of  arguments.  Dr.  Marshall  is 
concerned  throughout  with  one  aspect  or  another  of  the  two  subjects 
indicated  in  the  title;  his  task  is  the  demonstration  of  some  of  the 
many  inter-relations  that  obtain  between  behavior  and  consciousness. 

An  especially  direct  treatment  of  those  interrelations  constitutes 
the  material  of  the  first  part  of  the  work  which  is  entitled:  "THE 
CORRELATION  OF  MIND  AND  CONDUCT,"  and  is  divided  into  three 
chapters:  "  Consciousness  and  Behavior";  "Instinct  and  Reason"; 
"The  Self."  Parts  II  and  III  deal  respectively  with  "  Some  Im- 
plications of  the  Correlation,"  and  "Guides  to  Conduct."  The  two 
chapter's  of  Part  II  are  called  "  CREATIVENESS  AND  IDEALS"  and 
"  FREEDOM  AND  RESPONSIBILITY."  The  last  three  chapters  of  the  book 
bear  the  titles:  "  Pleasure  and  Pain  ":  "  Happiness  ";  "  Intuition  and 
Reason."  Two  appendices  follow — a  lengthy  one  on  "The  Causal 
Relation  Between  Mind  and  Body,"  and  another  on  "  Outer- wo  rid 
Objects." 

Thus  the  book  is  preponderantly,  as  far  as  explicit  argument  is 
concerned,  a  work  on  ethics  and  psychology.  The  persistent  prob- 
lems that  harass  the  investigator  in  the  fields  of  human  action  and 
human  nature  here  harass  Dr.  Marshall:  motive,  the  conscience, 
instinct,  the  will,  and  similar  powers  and  activities  are  what  claim  his 
attention.  And  yet  one  is  inclined  in  the  end  to  declare  that  Mind 
and  Conduct,  howsoever  preoccupied  with  matter  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  it  not  farther  than  to  the  threshold  of  metaphysics, 
is  actually  in  its  final  effect,  if  not  in  its  primary  intention,  an  unam- 
biguously metaphysical  performance.  Two  arguments  quite  defi- 
nitely carry  us  over  the  border  into  the  region  of  transcendental 
disputation — that  regarding  the  nature  of  the  self,  and  that  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  total  reality.  But  the  significance  of  these 
excursions  out  of  the  fields  of  ethics  and  psychology  proper  is  far  other 
than  the  significance  of  a  temporary  digression.  If  one  search  the 
book  to  discover  by  what  deeply-grounded  principles  it  is  dominated, 
one  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  the 
self  and  the  doctrine  of  panpsychism  overshadow  all  else  in  impor. 
tance.  These  two  doctrines,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  function 
so  extensively  as  to  warrant  a  somewhat  prolonged  examination. 
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Both  alike  are  approached  through  the  question  of  the  knowledge 
of  minds.  The  book  in  fact  opens  with  a  discussion,  which  would 
have  been  wholesome  for  Berkeley  to  peruse,  of  the  way  in  which  the 
minds  of  other  men  are  objects  of  cognition.  Dr.  Marshall  very 
convincingly  demonstrates  the  purely  deductive  character  of  all 
cases  of  such  supposedly  immediate  perception,  pointing  out  that  the 
observation  of  behavior  is  the  only  method  of  approach  to  information 
as  to  either  the  existence  or  the  nature  of  consciousness  other  than  our 
own.  Whereupon  he  observes  (p.  25) :  "  If  we  judge  of  the  existence  of 
other  consciousnesses  than  our  own  by  reference  to  behavior,  we  find 
no  logical  ground  for  denying  the  existence  of  some  form  of  conscious- 
ness to  animals,  even  to  those  displaying  forms  of  organization  of  the 
lowest  complexity,  in  which  no  nerve  systems  are  developed.  This 
leads  us  to  a  further  step,  for  we  find  no  valid  reason  for  drawing  a 
sharp  line  of  distinction  between  nerve  tissue  and  other  living  tissue, 
and  this  in  turn  leads  us  to  surmise  that  the  real  basis  of  psychic  ex- 
istence is  to  be  found  in  the  transfer  of  energy  within  living  tissue." 

(P.  26)  "  Pressing  our  thesis  still  further,  we  are  led  to  ask  whether 
it  may  not  be  that  transference  of  energy  is  the  real  physical  corre- 
spondent of  psychic  existence.  If  it  is,  then  we  are  led  by  a  new  path 
to  the  conception  of  a  universal  consciousness  corresponding  with  the 
transfers  of  energy  within  the  Universe  as  a  whole,  of  which  universal 
consciousness  our  human  consciousnesses  are  constituent  parts." 

By  explicit  reference  to  this  argument  he  later  seeks  to  support  his 
view  that  nature  as  well  as  man  manifests  creativeness,  thus  indirectly 
reinforcing  the  contention  that  man  actually  does  so.  He  says  (p. 
89) :  "...  we  saw  that  as  a  logical  extension  of  our  habitual  mode  of 
attribution  of  consciousness  to  animals  by  the  interpretation  of  animal 
behavior  we  are  not  only  forced  to  grant  some  form  of  consciousness 
to  all  forms  of  living  matter,  but  that  we  are  led  to  look  upon  the 
Universe  as  itself  pulsating  with  psychic  life."  Furthermore  in  a 
still  later  chapter,  that  on  Freedom  and  Responsibility,  he  reverts  to 
the  same  argument.  The  problem  of  indeterminism  appears  to  him 
so  easily  and  plausibly  settled  only  because  in  his  view  the  nature  that 
is  other  than  man  is  not  a  nature  devoid  of  man's  essential  character. 
Observe  his  procedure  (p.  101):  "We  perceive  that  in  holding  that 
our  acts  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  Nature  the  mechanist  is  really 
stating  that  the  acts  of  the  Self  are  such  as  force  us  to  believe  this  Self 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  Nature.  And  this  notion  we  have  seen  to  be 
eminently  satisfactory;  first,  because  we  cannot  without  dismay  look 
upon  ourselves  as  stray  waifs  in  this  vast  universe;  and  especially 
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because  it  means  that  the  interpretation  of  Nature  must  include 
the  interpretation  of  consciousness.  And  this  covers  these  so-called 
acts  of  will,  and  our  sense  of  freedom  in  connection  with  these  acts." 

"  If,  then,  it  is  true  that  the  Self  is  part  and  parcel  of  Nature  the 
mechanist  can  no  more  deny  its  freedom  to  act  according  to  its  own 
nature  than  he  can  deny  a  similar  freedom  to  any  reaction  observed  in 
the  objective  world." 

It  is  by  an  implicit  appeal  to  panpsychism  that  Dr.  Marshall  simpli- 
fies the  problem  for  himself  and  gives  meaning  to  his  statement  (p.  103) 
that  the  Self  if  understood  would  be  seen  to  act  "  in  accord  with  its 
own  nature,  freely  and  without  compulsion  from  the  forces  of  nature 
as  external  to  it." 

But  he  goes  on  to  combine  in  an  interesting  way  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  truth  of  indeterminism  with  that  of  the  determinist  position. 
This  is  accomplished  by  appealing  to  his  other  cherished  doctrine — 
that  of  the  plurality  of  the  self.  We  must  pau'se  for  a  moment  to 
take  note  of  his  first  introduction  of  the  doctrine.  After  discussing 
at  the  outset  the  manner  of  our  knowledge  of  other  men's  minds,  he 
turns  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  self-knowledge.  Just  as 
other  men's  minds  are  only  deductively  known  through  observation 
of  behavior,  so  one's  own  present  consciousness  is  known  only  con- 
ceptually, i.  e.,  indirectly.  "  We  commonly  speak  of  the  Self,"  he 
says  (p.  49),  "  as  though  we  were  able  to  apprehend  it  in  experience 
exactly  as  we  apprehend  the  presentations  to  it.  But  evidently  this 
cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  self  of  any  moment  is  necessarily  non-presen- 
table." A  little  later  (p.  58)  he  raises  the  question  of  the  durability 
of  the  self,  asking  "  how  ...  we  happen  to  be  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced .  .  .  that  the  Self  is  an  unchanging  entity.  It  would  seem," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  we  gain  this  notion  because  the  Self  is  only 
analyzable  through  the  study  of  its  image,  or  simulacrum,  the  em- 
pirical ego;  and  because  the  mutability  of  this  empirical  ego  is  very 
much  less  noticeable  than  that  of  our  clear  presentations  which 
display  this  characteristic  very  markedly.  .  .  .  Now  if  we  agree  that 
the  empirical  ego  .  .  .  is  a  simulacrum  of  the  non- presentable  Self,  then 
we  reach  the  somewhat  startling  conclusion  that  the  real  Self  must 
also  be  a  mutable  thing."  This  "  startling  conclusion  "  Dr.  Marshall 
takes  pains  further  to  substantiate,  proceeding  thereupon  to  some  of 
its  ethical  implications.  But  it  is  not  until  the  fifth  chapter  that  he 
brings  into  connection  the  notion  of  a  mutable,  i.e.,  plural  self,  with 
the  problem  of  freedom.  On  page  104  we  are  told  that  "  there  is  full 
justification  for  the  position  of  the  mechanist  who  holds  that  the  sense 
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of  ability  to  choose  between  alternatives  is  an  illusion."  This  ap- 
parent apostasy  from  indeterminism  is  made  possible  by  his  notion 
of  the  mutable  self.  In  all  arguments  about  the  possibility  of  having 
chosen  differently  from  our  actual  choice  the  notion  we  falsely  enter- 
tain is  that  of  "  a  single  ego  that  might  have  performed  either  act  (A) 
or  act  (B)."  But  "as  the  ego  ...  is  always  new  and  unique,  we 
are  thus  really  considering  two  empirical  egos  performing  diverse 
acts"  (p.  105).  In  this  fashion  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  an  end  to 
the  deadlock  between  determinism  and  indeterminism. 

Perhaps  a  yet  more  interesting  application  of  the  notion  of  a  plural 
self  confronts  us  in  the  analysis  of  sin  and  responsibility.  We  find 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  present  sin  because  "  we  never  act 
voluntarily  and  at  the  same  time  irrationally"  (the  Socratic  doctrine 
brought  to  life  again).  More  explicitly  (p.  108)  "...  all  volitional 
acts  are  necessarily  rational  acts  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence." 
All  of  which  by  no  means  implies  that  we  cannot  "...  recognize 
that  we  have  sinned  and  have  erred." 

"  When  we  look  forward  and  say  that  if  we  act  in  a  certain  way 
we  shall  err  or  sin,  the  process  is  fundamentally  the  same;  for  then 
we  picture  to  ourselves  a  future  Self  acting  freely  in  accordance  with 
its  own  nature,  but  in  a  manner  that  would  be  irrational  for  the  Self 
at  the  moment  of  comparison." 

At  first  sight  the  theory  of  responsibility  introduced  in  the  next 
section  appears  to  involve  a  temporary  abandonment  of  the  position 
of  extreme  pluralism  which  we  have  been  examining.  We  are  told  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  irresponsibility  just  as  previously  we  had 
been  assured  of  the  unreality  of  sin.  That  each  momentary  self  is  alone 
responsible  for  its  own  acts  was  to  be  expected  from  Dr.  Marshall's 
standpoint.  A  retrospective  responsibility  could  be  made  plausible 
only  by  an  admission  of  a  kind  of  interpenetration  of  these  successive 
selves  which  at  first  had  appeared  completely  distinct.  Such  an 
interpenetration  seems  to  be  provided  in  the  passage:  "If  we  agree 
that  the  essence  of  the  notion  of  responsibility  lies  in  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  man  would  not  be  the  individual  he  is  at  any  given 
moment  but  for  all  his  past  activities,  we  must  also  agree  that  he  is 
always  responsible  for  all  his  activities."  The  more  atomic  conception 
of  the  selves  reappears  however  in  the  discussion  of  accountability 
and  guilt.  In  an  extremely  liberal  spirit  Dr.  Marshall  points  out  the 
absurdity  of  punishment  for  misdemeanors  of  long  standing  when 
intervening  behavior  had  sufficiently  established  the  fact  of  a  change 
of  heart.  Guilt  is  correlated  with  accountability  and  neither  is 
related  to  responsibility  except  accidentally. 
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There  are  several  other  matters  to  which  we  should  give  at  least 
passing  notice.  The  attribution  (p.  84)  to  mechanists  of  the  invari- 
able belief  "  that  at  one  moment  at  least  in  the  history  of  the  universe 
objective  creativeness  appears"  when  "  ....  at  some  indefinite 
time  in  the  past  this  huge  clock-like  machine  was  wound  up,"  ignores 
the  type  of  mechanist  to  whom  a  beginning  of  things  is  as  little  to  be 
postulated  as  a  divine  purpose  throughout.  Another  point  that  calls 
for  comment  is  the  conception  of  progress  which  is  advanced  in  chap- 
ter 4.  That  all  values  are  completely  relative  to  human  valuation  is 
the  only  possible  meaning  of  a  denial  of  objective  progress;  and  it  is 
hard  to  reconcile  such  a  subjectivistic  conception  of  the  good  with  the 
doctrine  of  panpsychism  and  the  belief  in  some  sort  of  all-embracing 
divine  consciousness. 

Finally  we  would  quarrel  with  a  statement  that  occurs  at  the  very 
close  in  a  discussion  of  the  rival  claims  of  reason  and  intuition  for  the 
determination  of  what  we  shall  believe.  We  read  (p.  210):  "It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  belief  that  has  persisted  through  many  gene- 
rations can  be  other  than  an  expression  of  some  truth,  however  faulty 
this  expression  may  be.  Were  it  based  on  positive  and  complete 
untruth,  its  evil  consequences  would  have  long  since  led  to  its  abandon- 
ment." Quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  this  particular  belief 
is  valid  or  invalid  (which  nobody  knows)  the  argument  employed  in 
its  defence  may  justly  cause  surprise.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  writer  who  can  so  independently  and  eloquently  challenge  views 
consecrated  by  general  acceptation  would  appeal  in  the  last  analysis 
to  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  any  view  in  support  of  its  correctness. 
Only  an  ultra-democratic  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  many  could 
suggest  such  a  procedure.  What  seems  to  be  offered  us  is  a  kind  of 
principle  of  natural  selection  for  the  discovery  of  true  doctrines 
whereby  the  false  are  killed  off  exactly  like  the  weaklings  of  the  animal 
species.  The  reviewer  is  not  a  democrat,  and  can  see  no  hope  of 
discovering  truth  by  appealing  to  majorities.  Incidentally  it  might 
be  remarked  that  if  popular  agreement  even  now  is  the  criterion  of 
validities  it  must  go  hard  with  most  of  the  philosophical  speculations 
we  ever  heard  of, — including  those  of  Dr.  Marshall.,  who  is  too  keen, 
too  penetrating  in  his  analysis  of  some  of  the  great  philosophic  issues 
to  be  proved  right  by  popular  vote — at  least  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come.  But  then  the  reviewer  is  a  pessimist. 

HELEN  Huss  PARKHURST. 

BARNARD  COLLEGE. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Storia  della  filosofia.     Parte  prima:  La  filosofia  greca.     GUIDO  DE  RUGGIERO. 

2  vols.     Bari:  Gius.  Laterza  &  Figli,  1918.     Vol.  I,  pp.  242;  vol.  II,  pp.  244. 

In  these  two  small  volumes  the  author  offers  us  a  clear  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  its  earliest  beginnings  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Greek  philosophers'  schools  by  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The 
work  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  original  sources  and  is  characterized  through- 
out by  sound  judgment  and  careful  scholarship  in  its  interpretations  of  the 
great  leaders  of  Hellenic  thought.  It  will  serve  as  a  useful  guide  to  those 
seeking  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  philosophical  thinking  in  the 
ancient  world;  and,  like  every  good  book  on  Greek  philosophy,  it  will  prove 
helpful  as  an  introductory  manual  of  philosophy  to  the  student  desiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  problems  and  of  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  solve  them. 

In  taking  up  his  book  as  a  historian  of  philosophy  Signor  Ruggiero  criticizes 
the  practice  of  starting  with  a  ready-made  definition  of  philosophy,  holding 
that  we  must  leave  it  to  the  history  of  philosophy  itself  to  determine  the  object 
with  which  this  science  occupies  itself.  This  is  true  in  the  sense  that  philoso- 
phy is  itself  in  process  of  becoming,  in  process  of  evolution,  and  that  the  nature 
of  its  problems  will  depend  upon  the  development  of  human  experience.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  philosophy  has  already  had  a 
long  and  rich  experience,  and  that  the  historian  who  now  attempts  to  trace  its 
growth  is  not  necessarily  entering  upon  his  business  with  an  "anti-historical 
preconception"  when  he  formulates  a  definition  of  philosophy  at  the  outset. 
Indeed,  he  must  have  some  idea  of  what  philosophy  really  is,  what  its  subject- 
matter,  its  problems,  its  aims,  its  ideals  are,  before  he  can  undertake  the  work 
of  writing  its  history.  He  must  have  some  criterion  to  guide  him  in  selecting 
from  the  vast  material  produced  by  the  human  mind  since  the  beginning  of 
civilization,  those  elements  which  are  'philosophical';  he  cannot  begin  unless 
he  knows  what  to  begin  with;  and  he  cannot  proceed  without  being  led  by 
marks  that  will  enable  him  to  identify  the  products  of  human  thinking  to  be 
investigated  by  him. 

Professor  Ruggiero  objects  that  the  identity  in  change  cannot  be  expressed 
by  any  definition  which  aims  to  "immobilize"  that  which  is  conceived  as 
changing;  but  he  does  find  a  criterion,  after  all,  in  the  "subjective  attitude  of 
thought  toward  the  problems."  It  is  the  philosophical  activity,  he  says, 
which  remains  identical  in  the  change  and  in  the  decay  of  philosophies;  it  is 
the  soul  of  every  development,  the  reason  of  every  decay,  which  latter,  in  its 
turn,  constitutes  the  negative  moment  of  a  new  development.  By  this 
activity  he  means  not  a  merely  psychological  attitude,  but  one  that  includes 
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the  philosophies  themselves  in  the  richness  of  their  content — it  is  the  activity 
which  forms  both  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the  history.  The  study  of  such 
an  activity  in  its  manifold  expressions,  he  thinks,  will  reveal  to  us,  fused  into  a 
single  cast,  as  it  were,  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  psychology  of  the 
thinkers  and  that  which  constitutes  the  eternal  object  of  their  thought. 

This  criterion,  however,  will  be  of  no  use  to  us  unless  we  know  what  philo- 
sophical activity,  is,  or  if  you  please,  what  its  manifold  expressions  are  in  history. 
We  must  have  a  conception  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy  before  we  can  select 
from  the  mass  of  the  general  literature  before  us  what  belongs  to  our  field  and 
what  not,  and  the  systems  which  have  value  and  deserve  a  place  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Fortunately  for  our  author,  other  historians  have  already 
made  the  selections;  and  we  find  that  he  follows  their  lead  in  the  choice  of  the 
men  and  the  schools  and  the  works  to  be  studied. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that,  if  philosophy  is  a  process  of  growth,  an  evolution, 
we  can  know  it  only  by  its  fruits,  by  what  it  flowers  into.  As  Signor  Ruggiero 
says  in  discussing  the  question  whether  the  origins  of  philosophy  are  to  be 
sought  in  Greek,  Hindu,  or  Chinese  thought:  "Of  the  ideas  which  have  gone  a 
long  way  and  have  expressed  themselves  in  an  exuberant  wealth  of  forms  it  can 
be  said  with  certainty  that  they  have  something  vital  in  them,  an  inner  spring 
of  energy  and  an  autonomous  and  original  reason"  (p.  14).  We  might  use 
this  thought  as  a  criterion  to  judge  the  value  of  philosophical  systems;  but, 
even  so,  would  we  not  have  need  of  a  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  between 
thoughts  that  are  'philosophical'  and  those  that  are  not?  Natural  science 
too  grows;  indeed,  all  mental  disciplines  "go  a  long  way  and  express  them- 
selves in  an  exuberant  wealth  of  forms," — but  that  does  not  make  them  philo- 
sophical. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Greek  Ideals.    A  Study  of  Social  Life.     By  G.  DELISLE  BURNS.     London, 

G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd.  1917. — pp.  ix,  275. 

Mr.  Burns  starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  Greek  ideals  of  life  center  in 
social-religious  phenomena  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  book,  he  con- 
fines himself  chiefly  to  the  history  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  (p.  vi). 
"The  life  of  the  polis  is  the  ideal  life"  (p.  2).  The  opposite  thesis  might  be 
quite  easily  maintained,  that  the  supreme  ideal  of  the  Greeks  in  the  period 
named  and  from  the  time  of  the  Sophists  onward,  centered  in  the  individual, 
a  view  that  was  resurrected  by  the  Renaissance,  for  which  also  that  very 
un-Greek  reformer  Martin  Luther  did  valiant  battle.  In  the  main  the  Greek 
polis  was  a  democratic  organization,  which  provided  a  favorable  civic  environ- 
ment for  the  emergence  of  great  individuals,  and  it  was  on  the  enlightenment 
of  the  individual  that  both  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  laid  the  chief  emphasis 
in  the  ideals  of  life  which  they  presented  to  the  youth  of  Athens.  Aristotle 
in  his  views  of  life  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  self-realization  of  the  indi- 
vidual, although  he  finds  that  completely  possible  only  in  the  milieu  of  a 
properly  organized  civic  community.  A  little  later  the  Epicureans  developed 
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an  essentially  individualistic  ideal  of  life,  and  the  Stoics  sunk  the  state  in  a 
Cosmopolitanism  which  was  correlated  with  a  metaphysical  pantheism.  It  is 
true  that  Plato  in  his  Utopia  appears  to  merge  the  individual  in  the  common- 
wealth, that  he  objects  to  assigning  to  "the  guardians  a  sort  of  happiness 
which  will  make  them  anything  but  guardians"  (Rep.  420  D);  but  after  all 
the  justice  and  welfare  of  the  state  are  the  product  of  those  principles  which 
the  great  individuals  of  the  Republic  have  been  able  to  discover  in  their  years 
of  study  and  contemplation.  The  entire  machinery  of  the  state  is  designed 
to  provide  opportunity  and  stimulation  for  the  development  of  these  aristo- 
cratic minds.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  supremest  individuals  in  Plato's 
political  philosophy  are  regarded  merely  as  civic  organs,  that  their  life  is 
merged  in  the  state's  life,  and  that  their  summum  bonum  is  of  a  purely  partici- 
patory nature.  More  than  any  other  Greek  philosopher  Plato  interprets 
the  individual  in  the  light  of  the  commonwealth  and  in  civic  terms.  In  the 
author's  conception  of  the  polis,  its  life  is  concerned  with  sacred  rather  than 
secular  interests.  He  discusses  the  ideals  of  the  Greeks  primarily  as  they 
manifest  themselves  in  the  various  religious  cults.  The  scope  of  the  book  is, 
therefore,  too  restricted  as  to  its  subject  matter,  its  geography,  and  the  period 
of  time,  to  bear  so  general  a  title. 

In  defining  the  meaning  of  polis  as  used  by  the  Greeks  at  the  time  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Burns  takes  the  view  that  the  organization  was  religious 
rather  than  political  in  our  sense,  but  that  it  was  not  based  on  dogmatic  creed 
and  was  in  no  sense  marked  by  ecclesiasticism.  "The  polis  of  fact  was  in  the 
main  a  religious  union,  and  the  ideal  polis  was  also  in  the  main  religious" 
(p.  3).  Its  political  elements  were  less  significant  and  fundamental  than  its 
religious  aspects.  In  this  spirit  he  interprets  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Socrates.  The  grievance  against  Socrates  was  neither  political  nor  theological ; 
he  was  regarded  rather  as  the  destroyer  of  a  sort  of  democratic  church.  This 
religious  socialization  of  the  people  found  expression  in  sacramental  rites  and 
liturgies,  the  ceremonies  at  the  Apaturia,  the  Panathenaic  Festival,  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  epheboi  at  the  temple  of  Aglauros,  the  Hermaia,  the 
Thesmophoria,  the  feast  of  Theseus,  the  sacred  embassies  to  Delphi,  Delos 
and  Olympia,  the  Anthesteria,  the  cult  of  Dionysus,  and  the  Mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  with  their  doctrine  of  immortality  and  rites  of  purification.  "He 
who  arrives  in  the  world  below  after  initiation  and  purification  will  dwell  with 
the  gods.  For  'many  are  the  thyrsus-bearers,  but  few  are  the  mystics'" 
(Phaedo,  6gC).  These  are  all  discussed  in  an  interesting  way  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  social  and  ethical  significance. 

After  considering  the  social  life  and  political  ideals  embodied  in  the  religious 
and  administrative  practice  of  the  Greeks,  the  author  reviews  these  ideals  as 
voiced  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  and  their  continuance  in  the  epic  tradition, 
in  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  fifth  century,  and  finally  he  discusses  the 
more  philosophical  utterances  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

WM.  A.  HAMMOND. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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Le  travail  intelkctuel  el  la  volontt,  suite  a  1'"  Education  de  la  volonte."     Par 
JULES  PAYOT.     Librairie  Felix  Alcan,  Paris,  1919. — pp.  xv,  272. 

In  this  book,  the  author  develops  the  text  of  the  earlier  work,  published  in 
1894,  as  it  especially  bears  on  intellectual  work.  It  is  in  intellectual  work  that 
the  importance  of  a  trained  will  is,  he  feels,  peculiarly  ignored,  for  here  spon- 
taneity and  impulse  are  invoked  as  the  appropriate  if  highly  hazardous  im- 
petus. If  they  fail  us  we  incline  to  feel  that  the  genius  of  intellectual  achieve- 
ment has  passed  us  by,  not  that  we  have  neglected  to  lay  hold  of  its  quite 
accessible  garments.  The  author's  appeal  is  especially  to  the  young  who  are 
setting  out  on  an  intellectual  career;  he  calls  upon  them  to  love  their  work 
and  to  love  it  strictly  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  learn  how  best  to  serve  their 
love.  Even  a  summary  runs  thus  to  figurative  expression.  The  author's 
mission  is  to  stir  enthusiasm,  and  by  his  glowing  style  he  must  impart  even  to 
the  most  cold  blooded  reader  some  of  his  own  zest.  He  has  a  lucidity  that  is  a 
style  in  itself,  a  rhetoric  that  is  persuasiveness  itself,  that  clinches  the  thought 
by  a  neatly  contrived  aphorism  or  in  the  climax  of  a  magnificent  analogy. 
And  he  employs  these  two  dangerous  devices  of  conviction  with  quite  enough 
truth  to  fact  to  permit  us  to  enjoy  them  with  a  good  conscience. 

I  have  of  course  implied  that  in  being  given  only  a  fair  measure  of  truth  to 
fact  we  are  not  given  full  measure.  But  the  rules  M.  Payot  would  have  us 
follow  are  doubtless  good  ones  for  many  cases;  they  are  the  prescriptions  of  an 
enlightened  common  sense  in  interesting  cooperation  with  an  ardent  enthu- 
siasm. In  other  words  the  tone  is  very  French.  The  author  believes  that  in 
hard  intellectual  effort  there  is  a  delight  that  is  its  own  reward  and  its  sufficient 
impetus,  and  that  this  delight  can  be  experienced  and  its  fruits  gathered  only 
in  the  rare  moments  of  full  intellectual  vigor.  His  repeated  advice  is  that  we 
should  not  attempt  real  intellectual  work  for  more  than  a  few  hours  a  day,  and 
that  we  should  arrange  for  the  enjoyment  and  the  full  use  of  these  precious 
periods  by  attending  in  the  inevitable  hours  of  lesser  intellectual  energy,  to 
the  many  more  or  less  mechanical  intellectual  tasks.  By  the  use  of  method  in 
our  intellectual  work,  the  least  of  us  will  greatly  profit.  This  is  his  secondary 
theme, — a  message  of  good  hope  to  those  whose  endowments  are  not  great. 
And  his  final  word  of  good  cheer  is  this:  on  close  view  method  has  not  so  stern 
a  countenance  as  one  suspects;  methodical  travel  has  its  pastimes,  one  can 
enjoy  the  landscape  even  when  one  daily  reaches  a  destination. 

The  psychological  error  most  frequently  made  by  teachers  is  the  use  of 
extraneous  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  neglect  of  intrinsic  rewards  and 
punishments, — the  appeal  to  fear  and  to  emulation.  Payot  is  impatient  that 
any  teaching  should  rely  upon  other  motives  than  the  pleasure  that  is  in  work 
itself.  Now  in  the  early  years  before  there  can  be  any  experience  of  the 
arduous  work  that  Payot  has  in  mind,  the  teacher  may  have  to  rely  on  the 
motives  called  into  play  by  rewards  and  punishment  and  emulation.  And 
perhaps  the  effort  thus  induced  may  come  to  have  a  place  as  itself  a  motive, 
may  come  to  be  itself  a  pleasure.  In  this  adjustment  to  the  facts  we  recognize 
development — that  the  higher  motives  come  later.  As  Professor  Ribot 
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suggests,  we  may  endeavor  to  graft  an  artificial  and  indirect  desire  on  a  natural 
and  direct  one.  Certainly  there  is  risk  in  the  method;  it  is  easy  to  linger  on 
the  plane  of  the  lower  motive.  And  in  asking  perfectionists  like  Payot  to 
yield  to  the  stubbornness  of  facts,  we  should  at  least  permit  them  to  yield 
under  protest,  and  should  grant  that  the  appeal  to  the  higher  motive  would 
get  better  results  where  it  got  results  at  all. 

To  objections  that  do  more  than  deny  that  effort  is  pleasurable,  Payot  has 
a  ready  answer  in  terms  made  familiar  by  William  James.  The  pains  com- 
plained of  are  but  pseudo-pains,  are  the  false  warnings  of  a  fatigue  to  which 
if  we  turn  a  deaf  ear,  we  may  tap  reserves  of  unsuspected  energy.  Many  of 
the  breakdowns  that  are  attributed  to  overwork  are  due  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  work  was  done, — that  of  pride,  of  vanity,  of  envy.  Such  motives  are 
destructive  of  the  refreshing  joy  of  the  work  that  has  as  its  motive  love  of 
truth. 

Book  II  expounds  the  psychological  foundations  of  a  good  method  of  work, — 
the  laws  of  attention  and  memory.  The  emphasis  is  still  moral.  To  direct 
attention  by  deliberate  choice  is  the  only  freedom.  We  should  recognize  the 
beneficence  of  a  forgetfulness  that  wipes  out  all  that  does  not  concern  us  so 
that  it  may  not  encumber  our  thought.  Chance  recollections  are  to  be  avoided 
in  favor  of  deliberately  retained  impressions;  to  be  able  to  remember  only 
what  we  want  to  remember  is  the  most  precious  manifestation  of  human 
liberty.  It  is  in  their  reading  that  intellectual  workers  incur  the  most  serious 
risks.  Straining  their  eyes  upon  the  printed  page,  they  spend  long  hours  of 
listless  intellectual  effort,  and  so  lose  the  taste  and  the  capacity  for  vigorous 
application.  To  read  as  we  should  read  the  few  works  that  are  most  worth 
while  in  the  subject  we  expect  to  profess  needs  our  moments  of  greatest 
power.  As  for  the  novels  with  which  we  distract  our  leisure,  we  should  confine 
ourself  to  those  whose  value  has  been  established.  If  we  loved  our  work  as 
it  can  be  loved,  we  should  find  the  joy  of  adventure  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
would  not  need  to  seek  for  it  elsewhere. 

The  author  closes  with  a  eulogy  of  the  French  spirit,  of  its  special  gift  for 
work  well  done.  As  against  dull  routine  or  frantic,  joyless  activity,  he  paints 
a  pleasant  picture  of  young  Frenchmen  in  the  provinces  and  in  Paris,  addressed 
each  to  the  effective  cultivation  of  his  individual  gifts,  in  the  service  of  Truth 
and  to  the  greater  glory  of  France.  In  final  estimate,  one  acknowledges  that 
it  is  a  pleasant  prophecy  and  one  that  this  book  should  do  much  to  bring  about. 
But  the  author's  persuasions  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  moral  incentive; 
many  without  much  zest  for  life  have  shown  considerable  strength  for  it.  Not 
that  we  deride  la  couleur  de  rose;  but  we  wonder  whether  Marcus  Aurelius 
has  not  had  as  important  disciples  as  Epicurus. 

EDNA  ASTON  SHEARER. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 

Some   Religious    Implications   of  Pragmatism.     By   JOSEPH    ROY    GEIGER. 
Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1919. — pp.  54. 
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^Esthetics:  A  Critical  Theory  of  Art.     By  HENRY  G.  HARTMAN.     Columbus, 

R.  G.  Adams  and  Co.,  1919. — pp.  250. 
The  Platonism  of  Philo  Judatus.    By   THOMAS  H.  BILLINGS.    Chicago,  The 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  1919. — pp.  viii,  105. 
The  Erotic  Motive  in  Literature.     By  ALBERT  MORDELL.     New  York,  Boni 

and  Liveright,  1919. — pp.  250. 
Evolution  and  Man,  and  Other  Essays.     By  ELL  WOOD  SMITH  MOSER.     College- 

ville,  Pa.,  Privately  Printed,  1919. — pp.  xi,  199. 

Saint  Patrick.     Par  S.  CZARNOWSKI.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1919.     pp.  xciv,  369. 
CEuvres  Posthumes.    AUGUSTIN  GUYAU.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1919. — pp.  xxi, 
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SUMMARIES  OF  ARTICLES. 

[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am.  J.  Ps.=>  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology ;  Ar. 
lie  Ps,  =  Archives  de  Psychologie ;  Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.  —  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  det 
Philosophie  ;  Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.  =  Archiv  Jur  systematische  Philosophie;  Br.  J.  Ps.  =* 
The  British  Journal  of  Psychology  ;  Int.  J.  E.  =  International  Journal  tf  Ethics  ; 
/.  ef  Ph.t  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.=  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Sci- 
entific Methods  ;  J.  de  Psych.  —Journal  de  Psychologie  ;  Psych.  Bui.  =  Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin;  Psych.  Rev.  =  Psychological  Review  ;  Rev.  de  Met.  =  Revue  de 
Metaphysique  et  de  Morale;  Rev.  Neo-Sc.  — Revue  Neo-Scolastique  ;  Rev.  PA.= 
Revue  Philosophique ;  Rev.  de  Ph.  =  Revue  de  Philosophie  ;  R.  d.  Fil.  =  Rivista 
di  Filosofia  ;  V.  f.  w.  Ph.  =  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Philosophie  ; 
Z.  f.  Ph.  u.  ph.  Kr.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophie  und  philosophische  Kritik;  Z.  f. 
Psych.  =  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie  und  Physiolofie  der  Sinnesorgane,  I.  Abtl. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologie.  — Other  titles  are  self-explanatory.] 

Introspection.    J.  LAIRD.     Mind,  N.S.,  No.  112,  pp.  385-406. 

The  validity  of  introspection,  fundamental  to  both  introspective  and  inter- 
pretative methods  in  psychology,  is  at  present  widely  challenged,  comparative 
psychologists  especially  considering  the  new  method  of  studying  behavior 
more  scientific  and  more  productive  of  practical  results.  Introspectionists, 
however,  assert  that  psychology  must  of  necessity  employ  different  methods 
from  the  other  sciences,  since  its  object  is  only  open  to  observation  by  one 
mind.  If  the  measurable  manifestations  of  mental  experiences  are  not  identical 
with  the  experiences  themselves,  then  introspection  has  its  own  field;  but  if 
they  are,  then  its  methods  are  of  equal  worth  to  those  of  the  behaviorists. 
What  then  is  introspection,  and  how  trustworthy  its  tidings?  The  thesis  is 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  cognition  and  observation  implying  direct  acquaintance 
with  the  object.  Cognition  implies  direct  apprehension,  and  that  the  appre- 
hended fact  is  different  from  the  process.  Introspection  is  therefore  a  kind 
of  inspection,  similar  to  sensory  observation;  and  it  is  first  objected  that  there 
is  no  such  similarity  in  point  of  direct  apprehension.  This  may  be  argued  on 
the  ground  that  in  introspection  observer  and  observed  are  one.  But  this  is 
only  true  in  that  the  mind  in  either  case  is  the  same;  in  introspection  there  is  a 
temporal  difference,  and  in  the  case  of  feelings  and  conations  these  obviously 
differ  from  the  cognitive  act  of  introspecting  them,  while  in  the  case  of  cog- 
nition we  may  also  hold  the  two  cognitive  acts  to  be  different,  without  sup- 
posing the  improbable  theory  that  simultaneous  introspection  is  impossible. 
A  second  argument  in  respect  of  this  first  objection  is  based  upon  the  impli- 
cation of  an  infinite  regress  in  the  introspection  of  the  introspection,  and  so  on; 
but  no  such  regress  seems  to  be  logically  required.  Nor  is  a  third  argument, 
that  mental  processes  are  'enjoyments'  which  cannot  be  contemplated,  true 
to  facts,  for  such  'enjoyments'  could  not  even  be  contemplated  in  memory. 
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The  first  objection  may  still  take  the  form  of  simple  denial  of  acquaintance 
with  introspected  mental  process,  but  what  else  than  cognition  can  introspec- 
tion be?  Conscious  processes  may  be  just  what  they  feel  like,  and  though 
there  may  be  some  error  in  attending  to  them,  there  is  no  other  road  to  the 
truth  regarding  them,  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  this  attention  differs  from 
any  other.  The  process  may  be  fallible,  but  then  acquaintance  no  more 
presupposes  likeness  of  the  knowing  and  the  known  in  the  case  of  introspection 
than  in  that  of  any  other  form  of  cognition.  But  a  second  objection  to  intro- 
spection as  a  kind  of  cognition  stresses  this  fallibility,  maintaining  that  to 
regard  the  subject  as  an  object  transforms  its  character.  This  may  be  argued 
on  several  grounds,  such  as  that  knowledge  is  essentially  representative,  which 
is  not  wholly  the  case,  or  (substantially  Terrier's  theory)  that  the  subject  can- 
not be  isolated  as  an  object,  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  always  possible. 
The  subject,  in  so  far  as  known,  is  therefore  just  the  subject  itself.  Knowledge 
does  not  transform  objects  in  the  case  of  introspection  any  more  than  in  the 
case  of  cognition  of  other  things,  though  there  may  be  senses  in  which  the 
object,  as  apprehended  by  an  omniscient  knower,  or  as  possessed  of  some  abid- 
ing quality  not  directly  known  at  any  time,  is  different  from  the  object  as  we 
know  it.  A  third  objection  is  connected  with  the  New  Realism,  and  holds 
that  consciousness  is  not  a  distinctive  entity.  Introspection  may  still  be 
possible,  though  superfluous,  and  less  satisfactory  than  objective  methods. 
This  argument  would  need  to  identify  consciousness  and  the  objects  of  con- 
sciousness, and  maintain  that  beyond  mere  being  the  constituents  of  con- 
sciousness possess  no  common  quality.  This,  however,  is  untrue,  for  their 
appearance  in  consciousness  is  different  from  their  existence  or  subsistence,  as 
the  fact  of  error  indicates,  and  implies  also  a  distinction  from  that  to  which 
they  appear.  Appearance  and  apprehension  are  unique  facts,  and  the  cog- 
nitive process  of  apprehension  is  the  subject  itself,  which  is  the  only  proper 
object  of  introspection.  But  it  may  still  be  objected  that  non-introspective 
methods  might  give  better  results.  A  body,  as  the  seat  of  responsive  behavior, 
may  be  the  entity  which  apprehends,  while  introspection  gives  only  a  prelimi- 
nary indication  of  the  character  of  the  introspected  process,  or  may  be  wholly 
blind  to  certain  demonstrable  facts  of  consciousness.  Yet  if  we  grant  that  the 
objects  of  perception  are  selected  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
conation,  and  even  that  all  conation  can  be  reduced  to  bodily  response,  and 
this  analysis  be  extended  to  the  whole  range  of  knowledge,  even  so  cognition 
and  response  are  not  identical.  In  fact,  this  argument  would  rather  prove 
that  cognition  is  a  unique  accompaniment  of  a  certain  type  of  response,  and 
the  possibility  of  introspection  still  remains.  James's  reduction  of  all  mental 
processes  to  bodily  adjustments  is  contrary  to  our  direct  experience,  and  while 
psychology  does  not  require  the  extreme  support  of  metaphysical  dualism, 
still  the  primary  object  is  the  mind  itself,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  likeness 
to  physical  objects.  It  may  be  true  that  introspection  gives  no  more  than  a 
surface  glimpse  of  the  mind,  neglecting  the  genesis  and  structure  of  mental 
processes,  and  that  it  is  inattentive  to  the  fringe  of  consciousness;  but  only  an 
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appeal  to  consciousness  can  determine  whether  consciousness  accompanies  or 
accompanied  any  nervous  process,  and  introspection  is  the  only  means  of 
direct  aquaintance  with  our  own  minds. 

R.  B.  COOKE. 

Democracy  and  the  Logic  of  Goodness.    ].  W.  SCOTT.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXX,  I, 

pp.  68-82. 

Whatever  democracy  may  be  taken  to  mean,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
attain  a  true  notion  as  to  what  constitute  the  good  things  of  communal  life 
and  how  they  should  be  distributed.  The  War  illustrated  the  erroneous 
evaluations  of  modern  civilization,  and  we  should  inquire  where  the  error  lay. 
Modern  civilization  has  been  fostering  self-consciousness  indiscriminately — 
witness  the  vast  variety  of  material  goods  and  possessions  that  are  required 
and  produced  by  the  industrial  nations  of  to-day.  These  mirror  the  soul, 
evoke  and  satisfy  desires,  and  are  the  means  and  instruments  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Similarly,  the  fine  arts  and  literature  have  been  extensively  exploited, 
and  are  a  revelation  of  the  mind  to  itself;  and  education,  ramifying  into  count- 
less 'ologies'  and  'isms'  and  crowned  by  the  various  branches  of  psychology, 
contributes  to  promote  the  same  self-consciousness,  and  to  stimulate  the 
powers,  needs,  and  interests  of  the  mind.  In  short,  to  elicit  abundance  and 
variety  of  life  and  sensitiveness  at  as  many  points  as  possible  has  been  our 
notion  of  the  good.  But  this  good  cannot  properly  be  shared  in  true  democra- 
cies because  it  does  not  last;  and  it  does  not  last  because  the  goods  are  not 
appreciated  as  achievements  of  our  own.  We  do  not  feel  the  logic  of  their 
realization,  though  could  we  do  so,  they  would  be  possessions  both  valuable 
and  permanent.  To-day,  however,  as  in  ancient  Athens,  we  restlessly  pursue 
new  avenues  of  achievement  and  merely  play  with  our  potentialities;  and  it  is 
only  from  feeling  a  religious  sanction  behind  moral  duty — by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  democracy — that  salvation  for  the  modern  world  can  come. 

R.  B.  .COOKE. 

Education  for  Citizenship.  DAVID  SNEDDEN.  Int.  J.  E.,  XXX,  i,  pp.  1-15. 
The  spread  of  democracy  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  social  order 
have  largely  rendered  antiquated  the  old  training  for  citizenship  by  the  mach- 
inery of  social  control  and  authority.  Our  public  school  system  and  oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  education  are  steps  toward  a  more  purposeful  education 
for  citizenship,  but  more  definite  programs  of  civic  training  are  needed. 
All  will  agree  that  the  good  citizen  should  be  trained  to  a  willing  conformity, 
but  also  to  initiative,  and  when  necessary  to  rebellion.  But  deliberate  limi- 
tations of  social  activities  to  certain  small  circles  do  not  necessarily  argue  a 
culpable  indifference,  for  the  six  million  inhabitants  of  New  York  indisputably 
manage  social  affairs  with  considerable  efficiency.  Civic  duties,  however,  are 
continuously  increasing  in  complexity;  and,  as  a  first  problem,  the  examination 
of  contemporary  social  groups  with  respect  to  civic  motives  and  intelligence, 
avoiding  mere  impressionism,  is  imperative.  The  second  problem  is  educa- 
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tional.  Here  training  of  judgment  in  the  employment  of  specialists  is  prin- 
cipally indicated.  A  ballot  is  not  so  much  the  individual's  evaluation  of  a 
policy  as  it  is  the  collective  selection  of  specialists  (or  of  directors  who  will  most 
wisely  select  the  experts)  by  the  employers  of  public  service.  In  such  training 
"will  be  found  some  of  the  keys  to  education  for  citizenship  in  the  future." 

R.  B.  COOKE. 

Les  Facteurs  kantiens  de  la  Philosophic  allemande  du  commencement  du  XIXe 
Siecle.  V.  DELBOS.  Rev.  de  Met.,  XXVI,  5,  pp.  569-593. 
This  article,  the  first  of  a  series,  deals  with  Kant's  relation  to  metaphysics 
and  with  the  problem  of  the  thing-in-itself.  It  appears  from  a  study  of  the 
history  of  thought  that  German  nineteenth  century  philosophy  is  based  on 
Kant.  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Schopenhauer,  Herbart,  to 
mention  the  great  names  only,  continued  the  tasks  laid  out  by  him.  It  is 
frequently  claimed  that  Kant  denied  the  legitimacy  of  metaphysics.  This 
should  be  reconstrued,  however,  to  the  effect  that  he  denied  the  efficacy  of  a 
certain  sort  of  metaphysics  to  set  another  in  its  place.  There  are  in  Kant's 
thought  three  periods.  First,  as  an  adherent  of  the  Wolffian  metaphysics 
until  1760,  he  reveals  an  unbounded  faith  in  reason.  Second,  as  a  skeptic  in 
metaphysical  matters,  from  1760  to  1770,  he  insists  on  the  limits  of  reason. 
Finally,  as  a  critical  rationalist,  beginning  with  1770,  he  sees  both  the  powers 
and  limits  of  reason. 

German  speculation  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  to  center 
its  attention  upon  the  Kantian  philosophy.  One  thing  that  attracted  an 
especial  amount  of  criticism  and  attempted  interpretation  was  the  notion  of 
the  thing-in-itself.  Jacobi,  Reinhold,  Schulze,  Mai'mon,  Beck,  and  Fichte 
all  attempted  to  explain  Kant's  conception  of  the  thing-in-itself,  and  each  in 
a  different  way.  What  Kant  exactly  meant  by  this  notion  will  be  examined 
in  a  later  article,  but  this  much  is  sure :  he  undoubtedly  affirmed  the  existence 
of  things-in-themselves  as  causes  of  phenomena. 

ISRAEL  CHASMAN. 

Is  the  Design  Argument  Dead?    W.  H.  JOHNSON.     Har.  Theo.  Rev.,  XII,  3, 

PP-  315-328. 

The  two  influences  most  hostile  to  the  design  argument  in  modern  times 
have  been  the  Kantian  philosophy  and  the  Darwinian  theory.  As  Max 
Miiller  put  it  the  essence  of  Kantianism  is:  "That  without  which  experience 
is  impossible  cannot  be  the  result  of  experience,  though  it  must  never  be 
applied  beyond  the  limits  of  possible  experience."  But  Kant  himself  trans- 
cended 'experience'  when  he  asserted  the  existence  of  things-in-themselves. 
Again,  every  day  we  transcend  experience  by  inferring  intelligence  and  purpose 
behind  the  actions  of  our  fellowmen.  Why  can  we  not  likewise  follow  the 
natural  bent  of  reason  and  explain  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe 
by  referring  them  to  an  intelligent  author?  As  for  Darwinism  and  Design  let 
us  consider  the  following:  (i)  Natural  selection  and  its  critics.  Darwinism 
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does  not  eliminate  the  Ideological  factor  from  the  explanation  of  life  because: 
(a)  a  complicated  mechanism  itself  implies  an  intelligence  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  parts;  (b)  an  increasing  number  of  biologists,  while  accepting  evolution, 
reject  the  Darwinian  explanation.  (2)  The  fitness  of  the  environment. 
Professor  Henderson  establishes  teleology  in  the  inorganic  world  and  then 
shows  how  cosmic  and  biological  evolution  are  one.  Mr.  Balfour  extends 
teleology  upward  into  the  realms  of  aesthetics,  ethics,  and  science.  Thus 
the  design  argument  has  brought  within  its  sweep  all  the  periods  of  natural 
history.  (3)  Bergson  tries  to  escape  from  an  explanation  of  the  development 
of  conscious  life  in  terms  of  either  mechanism,  chance,  or  purpose.  He 
thinks  he  finds  a  via  media  between  finalism  and  chance,  but  his  explanation 
is  not  satisfactory  because  he  fails  to  answer  the  many  questions  as  to  the 

origin  and  nature  of  the  vital  force. 

DE  FOREST  E.  Fox. 

Some  Psychological  Aspects  of  the  Belief  in  Immortality.    J.  B.  PRATT.     Har. 

Theo.  Rev.,  XII,  3,  pp.  294-314. 

Mr.  Pratt  raises  the  question  why  people  believe  or  fail  to  believe  in  immor- 
tality, and  then  discusses  four  main  sources  of  the  belief,  (i)  Primitive  cred- 
ulity, authority,  and  habit.  With  nearly  all  who  are  brought  up  in  religious 
surroundings  belief  in  a  life  after  death  begins  as  a  matter  of  authority  or 
primitive  credulity,  and  nourished  by  the  environment,  this  belief  becomes  a 
strong  habit.  (2)  Reason  gives  less  strength  to  the  belief  than  the  other 
sources.  The  moral  and  Platonic  arguments,  however,  are  well  known. 
(3)  Feeling,  in  most  cases  based  on  a  direct  apprehension  of  the  essential  worth 
of  the  self.  This  goes  back  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  indi- 
vidual is  conscious  of  purposes  and  powers  too  great  to  be  exhausted  here 
and  feels  that  his  own  nature  is  such  that  the  death  of  the  body  is  irrelevant  to 
its  life.  (4)  Will,  the  main  source.  Its  most  familiar  form  is  an  instinctive 
love  of  life.  A  future  life  is  also  desired  that  it  may  give  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance to  this  life.  In  modern  times  the  main  psychological  influences 
operating  to  diminish  the  belief  in  a  future  life  may  be  traced  to  the  growth 
of  science.  Statistics  show  that  students  of  certain  sciences  are  likely  not  to 
entertain  a  belief  in  a  future  life.  But  there  are  strong  pragmatic  reasons  on 
account  of  which  faith  in  immortality  should  still  persist. 

DE  FOREST  E.  Fox. 

The  Theological  Trend  of  Pragmatism.    A.  EUSTACE  HAYDON.     Am.  Jour. 

Theol.,  XXIII,  4,  pp.  401-416. 

The  significance  of  pragmatism  for  religion  lies  in  its  spirit  of  social  democ- 
racy and  its  use  of  modern  science  to  assist  the  creative  intelligence  in  pro- 
jecting and  realizing  ideal  ends  for  human  progress.  The  conception  of  God 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  environing  cosmic  forces 
varies  with  the  social  mind,  though  religious  needs  remain;  and  for  a  world 
which  has  lost  its  conception  of  an  autocratic  transcendent  God,  and  hesitates 
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to  accept  mechanism  or  absolutism,  pragmatic  pluralism  offers  an  acceptable 
creed.  The  pragmatism  of  James  and  Schiller  recognizes  the  human  need 
for  a  cosmic  companion  in  the  struggle  for  complete  life,  but  appreciating  the 
logical  and  ethical  difficulties  involved  in  the  conception  of  an  all-powerful, 
infinite,  and  good  God,  postulates  the  existence  of  a  finite  God;  a  striving, 
purposive,  developing  personality,  not  indifferent  to  human  values,  but  de- 
pendent upon  human  cooperation  in  the  struggle  against  evil.  The  functional 
psychologists,  unconcerned  with  the  individual  need  for  a  companion  God, 
find  in  the  genesis  and  function  of  the  idea  of  God  its  worth  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  highest  values  attained  in  the  development  of  the  human  social  con- 
sciousness. But  the  instrumental  pragmatists  reject  altogether  all  theistic 
props.  The  religious  question  for  them  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  universe 
to  our  moral  ends;  and  since  reality  is  in  the  making  and  dependent  upon 
man's  will  for  shaping,  religion  remains  as  loyal  endeavor  to  eradicate  the 
wrong  and  secure  the  good.  The  guaranty  of  ultimate  triumph  is  not  an 
unknown  Providence,  but  the  newly  realized  capacity  of  the  human  spirit  to 
make  an  ideal  order.  Unfortunately  pragmatists  have  not  yet  felt  the  call 
to  become  prophets  of  religion  and  make  explicit  this  much  needed  gospel  of 
creative  idealism. 

GLENN  R.  MORROW. 

Sense-Knowledge  (/).    JAMES  WARD.    Mind,  N.S.,  No.  in,  pp.  257-274. 

We  are  to  deal  here  with  the  knowledge  given  by  objective  continuity  and 
expressed  in  propositions.  The  simplest  propositions  concerning  what  is 
sensibly  apprehended  are  such  as,  for  example,  'it  gets  dark.'  This  is  an 
existential  proposition.  Between  such  propositions  and  relational  propositions 
there  is  a  radical  distinction  as  Hume  and  especially  Kant  have  made  evident. 
An  existential  proposition  is  not  predicative  but  merely  implies  bare  awareness 
of  a  present  'matter-of-fact,'  whereas  a  relational  proposition  states  that 
A — which  is  given — may  be  characterized  as  B.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  two  is  that,  in  sense-knowledge,  we  merely  receive  what  the  object 
'presents,'  while  in  thought-knowledge  the  object  gives  rise  to  subjective 
activity,  an  activity  which  creates  what  is  determined  by  but  not  found  among 
the  given.  The  existential  proposition  becomes  impersonal  on  becoming 
definite — that  is,  when,  for  example,  'it  is'  becomes  'it  rains.'  The  impersonal 
proposition  asserts  objective  change  and  the  '  it '  merely  represents  the  '  presen- 
tational continuum*  beyond  the  change.  From  the  impersonal  proposition, 
lacking  a  subject  but  positing  a  continuum  we  advance  to  the  demonstrative 
proposition  which  indicates  a  definite  subject.  These  propositions  are  an 
advance  over  the  impersonal  for  they  have  a  differentiated  subject.  The 
demonstrative  propositions  may  have  either  an  adjective  or  a  substantive 
predicate.  The  adjective  demonstratives  are  the  earlier  ones  whereas  the 
substantive  demonstratives  are  followed  by  the  categorical  propositions  of 
logic.  We  must  here  examine  the  material  of  our  perceptual  experience,  for 
some  psychologists  have  considered  it  merely  a  disconnected  manifold.  But 
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experience  is  a  continuous  process  and  a  process  in  which  there  is  interaction  of 
subject  and  object.  Only  as  the  subject  assimilates  and  integrates  the  earlier 
differentiations  of  his  environment  does  his  experience  advance.  Sense  data, 
then,  are  really  'knowledges.'  Again,  sense  data  have  characteristics  and 
this  is  further  evidence  of  their  being  objects  of  knowledge  and  not  merely 
pure  matter.  Even  among  Kant's  schematized  categories  there  are  sensory 
categories. 

MAJORIE  S.  HARRIS. 
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I. 

F  AM  a  member  of  no  church  and  a  participant  in  no  Christian 
•*•  communion;  nor  have  I  ever  been  such.  This  is  perhaps 
strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  reared  under  Christian 
influences  and  that  all  my  traditions  are  those  of  what  is  called 
the  Christian  civilization,  of  which,  indeed,  I  am  a  student  and 
in  an  humble  way  an  expositor,  for  by  profession  I  am  a  teacher 
of  the  history  of  the  philosophy  of  the  western  world.  Nor  have 
I  been  insensitive  to  these  influences  and  traditions.  The 
writings  of  Patrist  and  Scholastic  churchmen  and  of  the  Christian 
philosophers  arouse  in  me  a  keen  and  sympathetic  interest; 
I  am  deeply  stirred  by  the  spectacle  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
present  of  a  whole  people  struggling  through  a  millennium  toward 
a  spiritual,  a  Messianic  revelation;  and  I  am  reverent  before  the 
nobility  of  the  Gospels.  In  another  mode,  I  am  moved  by  the 
outer  symbols  of  Christianity;  for  I  cannot  raise  my  eyes  to  the 
image  of  a  saint  or  view  depictions  of  the  passion  of  Christ  with- 
out a  quickened  heart,  while  even  such  unadorned  tokens  as 
the  palm  or  the  cross,  or  the  sight  of  a  Gothic  spire,  command 
from  me  an  instinctive  genuflection  of  the  spirit.  I  have  at- 
tended many  forms  of  Christian  service,  and  in  all  of  them,  from 
the  most  formal  and  ritualistic  to  the  simplest,  I  have  found  in 
myself  a  sense  of  propriety  of  presence,  of  fellowship  if  you  will, 
utterly  different  from  the  aloof  curiosity  with  which  I  have  ob- 

1  Read  as  the  president's  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association  held  at  Cornell  University,  December  30-31,  1919. 
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served  the  rites  of  Brahmans  or  of  Chinese  joss  priests.  Nay, 
brought  though  1  have  been  to  something  like  devotion  to  the 
art  and  the  philosophy  of  the  classical  Hellene,  I  know,  and  am 
content  to  know,  that  there  is  an  untraversable  abyss  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Christian  conceptions  of  life,  and  that  this 
Western  paganism,  intimate  as  it  is  in  our  culture,  is,  like  the 
paganisms  of  the  East,  forever  foreign  to  my  spirit.  In  some 
undefined  sense,  although  I  am  no  churchman,  I  am  a  Christian; 
and  it  is,  after  all,  not  surprising  that,  from  time  to  time,  I  have 
wavered,  considering  whether  the  reasons  which  have  held  me 
from  formally  uniting  with  some  Christian  sect  are  sufficient. 

Those  reasons  seem  to  me  to  be  symbolized,  in  a  way,  by  a  very 
early  and  vivid  dream.  My  mother  died  in  my  fourth  year,  and 
the  dream  was  born  of  the  impression  which  her  death  made 
upon  me.  In  it,  I  seemed  to  be  leaning  upon  her  knee  as  she 
sat  in  a  camp-chair  in  a  secluded  corner  of  a  field,  and  I  looked 
up  into  her  face  while  she  taught  me;  and  then,  of  a  sudden,  the 
chair  was  empty  and  there  was  a  grave-mound  beside  me,  and 
my  heart  was  desolate  with  fear;  whereupon,  my  father  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters  came  to  lead  me  away,  and  we  walked  toward 
a  bridge,  which  they  passed  over,  summoning  me  to  follow;  but 
for  me  the  bridge  was  impassable;  I  was  drawn  backward,  des- 
perately, toward  the  new-made  grave,  and  I  stood  alone,  on  the 
hither  side,  paralyzed  and  in  tears.  As  an  infant  I  had  been 
baptized  by  devout  parents.  My  father  was  a  clergyman, 
and,  as  I  came  to  recognize,  a  man  of  uncommon  goodness,  whose 
life  was  in  consonance  with  his  profession  of  faith ;  and  the  foster- 
mother  who  came  to  take  my  mother's  place  was  a  woman  of 
rare  piety  and  devotion  and  understanding:  the  influences  of 
example  in  my  own  home  were  all  conducive  to  respect  for  the 
religion  of  my  elders.  Nor  was  there  wanting  instruction;  my 
mind  was  early  filled  with  Biblical  images  (for  which,  today,  I 
am  most  grateful) ;  as  a  child  I  had  visions  of  angels,  I  saw  the 
foot  and  chariot  of  Elijah  in  the  fires  of  heaven,  I  shuddered  at 
the  torments  of  martyrs,  and  I  figured  to  myself  the  awesome- 
ness  of  the  great  Judgment;  innerly,  too,  I  was  abashed  at  the 
thought  of  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  which  could  pierce  to  my 
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remotest  wish.  But  I  was  not  given  to  confidences  in  such 
matters.  For  no  reason  which  I  can  yet  understand,  I  had, 
always,  something  of  that  same  feeling  of  desolation  and  isola- 
tion which  marked  the  dream  that  followed  my  mother's  death; 
and,  although  I  said  my  prayers  as  I  was  taught,  I  remember 
that  when  by  myself  I  prayed,  it  was  to  the  angel  of  my  mother, 
for  I  quite  believed  her  to  be  near. 

One  phase  of  my  early  training  is  of  importance  as  affecting 
my  later  attitude  toward  church  affiliation.  The  church  which 
my  father  served  rests  its  interpretation  of  Christianity  upon 
belief  in  an  experience  of  conversion  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
intense  and  inner  illumination,  sudden  and  indubitable,  and 
indeed  almost  convulsive  as  a  change  of  life.  Already  in  early 
childhood,  I  was  given  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this 
change  might  come  into  my  own  life  and  I  pass  into  the  fold 
of  the  consciously  saved,  and  was  given,  therefore,  to  feel  that 
there  existed  an  imperative  distinction  between  the  true  Christian 
and  such  a  groper  after  light  as  I  must  be.  In  a  way 'I  resented 
this  idea;  nevertheless,  under  its  influence,  when  I  was  thirteen 
or  thereabouts,  I  made  the  great  essay,  seeking  salvation,  as  it 
was  called;  and  I  prayed  to  God,  especially  for  the  conviction  of 
sin  which  I  did  not  truly  feel  and  which  I  had  been  told  must 
come  first;  and  then  to  Christ  Jesus,  because  he  had  been  a 
suffering  man;  but  most  and  most  passionately  to  the  spirit  of 
my  mother.  Yet  out  of  it  all  there  came  no  illumination,  no 
strange  and  perfervid  inner  glory  such  as  others  about  me  testi- 
fied to ;  and  I  went  from  the  altar  of  the  close  and  crowded  church, 
out  into  the  winter  starlight,  filled  with  sadness  and  chagrin  and 
the  resentful  feeling  that  I  had  been  fooled.  So  far  as  I  can 
recollect  that  is  the  last  time  that  I  have  uttered  a  word  of  prayer, 
and  I  never  went  onward  to  membership  in  the  church.  Possibly, 
had  I  been  reared  in  a  more  formal  and  less  exacting  mode  of 
the  faith,  I  should  have  become  a  church-member  naturally 
and  without  ado.  As  it  was,  this  experience  emphasized  for 
many  years  my  reclusiveness  in  religious  matters;  and  I  made 
no  confidants  of  my  parents. 

Psychologists,  I  am  well  aware,  give  glib  explanations  of  such 
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experiences  as  I  have  narrated — explanations  which  impress  me 
as  idle  and  without  penetration, — and  they  would  nod  sage 
assents  were  I  to  go  forward,  biographically,  through  a  youth 
of  curious  inquiry  and  of  facile  scepticisms  into  a  maturity 
of  objective  study  and  cautious  reservation:  it  would  all  stand 
out  as  a  case,  not  exceptional,  but  typical  of  the  modern  man, 
and  subject  to  recognized  formulae.  For  myself,  I  care  nothing 
for  the  formulae,  being  confident  that  I  have  tested  the  flimsi- 
ness  of  their  tissues;  but  in  the  other  fact,  that  my  case  is  a 
typical  one,  human  and  modern,  I  find  significance.  For  the 
question  of  the  Church  is  a  social  question  of  great  magnitude; 
and  it  is  worth  the  while  of  men,  both  within  and  without  it, 
to  ask  its  meaning  in  our  civilization:  to  ask  how  or  whether  it 
should  be  preserved,  and  how  or  whether  or  in  what  sense  our 
civilization  shall  continue  to  be  Christian.  The  answers  to 
such  questions  must  come  ultimately  from  the  experiences  and 
reflections  of  individuals,  and  in  particular,  I  suppose,  from  an 
examination  of  the  considerations  which  hold  men  who,  while 
yet  they  are  in  Christendom,  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  church. 

The  foundations  of  my  own  attitude  lie  in  those  experiences  of 
childhood  which  I  have  indicated;  but  maturing  years  have 
brought  forward  other  considerations  and  have  given  the  old 
a  new  definition.  I  have  discovered,  of  course,  that  the  modes  of 
Christian  conformity  are  various,  and  that  both  in  rite  and  doc- 
trine the  religion  is  given  many  interpretations.  Indeed,  the 
forms  and  latitudes  of  the  church  are  so  many  that  it  would 
seem  that  no  man  need  be  solitary  in  matters  of  faith.  Never- 
theless, there  are  qualms  and  restraints  (differing  with  men) 
which  act  as  effective  brakes  even  upon  those  who  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  Christianity  is  so  intrinsic  in  our  civilization  that  to 
permit  it  to  pass  would  mean  cultural,  nay,  spiritual  suicide. 
The  problem  is  not  a  light  one,  even  when  the  affairs  of  this 
world  alone  are  in  regard;  and  it  is  but  a  superficial  mind  that 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  relation  of  church  and  state — each 
institution  in  its  fuller  sense — presents  a  problem  which  the 
peoples  of  the  West  have  not  yet  solved,  nor  in  fact  profoundly 
considered. 
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Such  issues  give  significance  to  individual  experiences,  and 
before  all  to  the  reflective  attitudes  which  hold  men,  not  thought- 
lessly, outside  the  church.  And  here,  to  revert,  I  come  to  my 
own  deterrent  difficulty,  which  is  not,  I  imagine,  remote  from 
what  is  the  underlying  motive  of  many  another  churchless  man. 
It  is  related  to  matters  of  the  intellect,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
solely  intellectual;  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fear,  the  fear  of 
being  put  by  church-membership  into  a  false  position — false 
before  others  outside  the  church,  false  before  those  within  the 
church,  false  to  myself.  This  falsity  would  not  follow  from  any 
conscious  untruth  on  my  part,  but  rather  from  the  expectations 
and  understanding  which  a  formal  entering  into  the  church 
would  arouse  in  others,  from  the  fact  that  churches  are,  after 
all,  social  institutions,  with  established  interpretations  too 
familiar  in  men's  minds  to  be  easily  modified:  the  entering  into 
a  church  is,  as  a  fact,  a  profession  of  faith,  and  a  profession  for 
which  there  is  a  conventional  and  unevadable  reading.  And 
this  could  easily  make  the  whole  act  an  intolerable  falsification 
in  each  of  the  three  directions  I  have  indicated.  For,  to  con- 
sider first  those  who  are  outside  the  church  with  whom  I  come  in 
contact,  how  should  I  appear  to  the  inquisitive  and  sceptical 
youth  (children  of  the  hour)  who  come  to  my  lectures?  I  am 
a  teacher,  and  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  my  whole  power 
must  depend  upon  independence  and  sincerity  of  thought.  As 
a  non-churchmember  I  can  speak  to  those  who  are  not  in  the 
church  without  raising  any  presumption  of  bias  or  parti-pris. 
But  were  I  known  to  be  of  this  congregation  or  that,  the  case 
would  be  quite  different:  "He  is  a  conformist,"  the  youth  would 
say,  "and  must  cover  the  truth  in  the  interests  of  his  confession." 
And  influence  would  slip  from  me.  Again,  of  those  who  are 
within  the  church :  my  understanding  of  the  faith  is  not  that  of 
the  laity  nor  is  my  mode  of  expression  that  of  the  clergy;  as  a 
student  of  philosophy  and  of  history,  I  cannot  accept  religion  as 
unanalyzed  impression  nor  as  uncriticized  tradition,  nor  can  I 
accommodate  myself  to  the  veiled  language  of  parable.  Per- 
haps many  a  layman  and  many  a  cleric  would  think  as  I  do  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  religion  were  we  to  arrive  at  common 
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speech,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  laity  would  judge  me  by  stand- 
ards which  I  could  never  endure  and  few  indeed  of  the  clergy 
care  to  conquer  the  philosophical  mode  of  speech:  their  own  is 
the  differing  tradition  of  emotion.  These  are  falsities  with  re- 
spect to  other  men  which  would  veritably  destroy  in  me  the 
profession  of  philosophy,  though  this  is  perchance  no  great  thing 
in  itself.  But  beyond  there  is  the  third  falsification,  to  myself. 
For  while  I  am  now  square  with  myself  and  unafraid  before  God 
in  the  profession  of  my  belief,  how  can  I  be  certain  that,  having 
adopted  old  and  double-meaning  creeds,  even  outwardly,  I  should 
be  able  to  maintain  myself  in  unchanging  devotion  to  the  truth? 
There  are-  many  matters,  touching  religion,  concerning  which 
I  well  know  there  are  perplexities  and  reservations  in  my  mind; 
some  day  these  may  force  themselves  insistently  into  my  life; 
and  on  such  a  day,  can  I  be  even-eyed  to  the  truth  if  I  have 
already  committed  my  mouth  to  words  and  forms?  Had  I, 
like  Descartes,  been  reared  in  a  church  which  lays  its  first  stress 
upon  an  outward  submission  and  not  upon  an  inward  conversion, 
I  might  indeed  have  adopted  his  admirable  rule  of  conformity 
until  the  period  of  doubt  were  passed;  but  I  have  not  been  so 
reared,  and  have  not,  therefore,  first  found  myself  within  the 
fold  of  a  church  from  which  no  man  would  for  any  light  reason 
depart. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  deterrent  which  holds  me  from  the 
church;  for  no  man  can  conceive  that  his  soul's  salvation  or  the 
welfare  of  others  can  be  furthered  by  any  form  of  public  lie  or 
self-deceit.  But  why,  one  may  ask,  need  there  be  this  difference 
of  interpretation?  Or  what  value  do  you  find  in  Christianity 
which  makes  you  loth  to  give  up  the  name,  and  yet  unwilling 
to  adhere  to  its  ecclesiastical  creeds?  The  question  is,  after 
all,  the  central  one,  to  which  the  whole  matter  of  the  church  is 
secondary.  Is  the  Christian  religion  true  in  a  sense  which 
modern  men  may  understand  and  value?  And  to  this,  in  answer, 
I  can  but  proffer  my  own  understanding  of  the  faith. 

II. 

At  the  core  of  the  Christian  religion  there  is  a  dogma — voiced 
in  no  creed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, — which  cuts  deep  to  the  truth 
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of  human  nature.  It  is  the  dogma  of  the  antithesis  and  struggle 
of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  of  the  World  and  the  Word,  the  dogma 
of  the  suffering  and  striving  man,  which  is  nowhere  so  vividly 
expressed  as  in  the  terrible  image  of  St.  Paul,  e/iot  ic60>ios 
karavpuTai,  n&y&  T£  nbaw — "the  world  is  crucified  unto  me 
and  I  unto  the  world."  Out  of  this  dogma  have  come  the 
sharp-limned  dualisms  of  Christian  conception:  corruption  and 
incorruption,  body  and  soul,  salvation  and  damnation,  Paradise 
and  Hell,  God  and  the  Devil,  two  Ways,  a  narrow  and  a  broad, 
and  there  where  they  part  an  inexorable  Judgment;  and  out  of  it, 
in  exhortation  and  practice,  have  come  the  disciplines,  as- 
ceticisms, martyrdoms  of  the  body,  castigations  of  the  soul, 
which  have  made  of  Christianity  preeminently  a  religion  of  the 
will.  Rebirth  and  Resurrection,  and  death  of  the  carnal  that  a 
man  may  be  reborn  into  the  spiritual,  and  death  of  the  physical 
in  order  that  a  man  may  find  resurrection  into  Life — these  ex- 
press the  grimness  and  relentlessness  of  a  faith  which  demands 
utter  destruction  of  the  objects  of  its  hostility,  even  though  a 
man  rend  the  flesh  of  his  body  and  cast  away  its  living  members. 
Greek  morals  demanded  of  a  man  temperance,  self-mastery, 
self-restraint;  but  Christian  salvation  demands  of  him  self- 
conquest  and  in  part  self-annihilation.  It  is  a  religion  without 
compromise,  a  religion  of  war,  and  this  is  why  its  terrene  church 
is  a  Church  Militant  and  its  supernal  church  a  Church  Tri- 
umphant. 

This,  I  say,  cuts  deep  to  the  truth  of  human  nature,  and  deep 
to  the  truth  of  the  world.  First,  and  most  profoundly,  it  is  a 
moral  fact ;  there  is  no  toying  with  the  forms  of  desire ;  there  is  no 
equivocacy  in  the  qualities  of  the  virtues;  there  are  no  indul- 
gences, and  absolution  follows  only  on  relinquishment ;  good  is 
shining  and  intense,  and  evil  is  black  and  redemptionless.  There 
is,  I  know,  a  monistic  turn  to  theology,  which  would  exorcise 
evil  with  delicate  phrases  and  save  the  face  of  the  Devil  in  seeking 
to  justify  God;  but  such  theology  runs,  I  firmly  believe,  counter 
to  the  whole  grain  of  the  faith;  the  Christian  religion  is  not  monis- 
tic, it  is  dualistic,  and  its  dualism  is  that  of  a  relentless  and 
eternal  war.  It  is  just  such  a  war  as  every  man  knows  in  his 
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own  soul ;  life  is  unrelaxing  choice,  and  choice  is  of  good  and  evil : 
complexion  this  fact  as  you  may,  its  features  are  fixed;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  should  say,  with  Pascal,  that  Christianity 
is  true  to  human  nature,  and  therefore  worthy  of  respect. 

There  is  a  theological  difficulty  connected  with  this  moral 
aspect  of  Christian  dualism  which  the  orthodox  theologians  have 
never  satisfactorily  solved;  but  it  is  not,  first  of  all,  with  this 
aspect  that  I  am  concerned,  but  with  another,  an  intellectual 
phase  of  the  dualism  which  is  in  a  way  of  more  importance,  since 
it  touches  more  nearly  the  main  current  of  modern  scepticism 
and  the  moving  dubieties  of  the  modern  man.  For  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  Renaissance  culture  of  Europe,  within 
which  our  lives  are  cast,  has  produced  an  intellectual  conceit 
(the  thing  which  the  Eighteenth  Century  called  Reason)  that  of 
itself  makes  the  recognition  of  Christian  truth  difficult.  We 
are  educated  in  modes  of  thinking  and  in  a  paraphernalia  of 
science  which  are  far  more  conducive  to  doubt  than  to  faith, — 
or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  put  it,  which  absorb  us  in  the  encrusta- 
tions rather  than  lead  us  into  the  motives  of  life.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  our  culture  is  irreligious  or  non-Christian;  the 
Renaissance  is  not  a  Restoration  of  paganism ;  the  intervention  of 
Christianity  made  that  once  for  all  impossible.  But  none  can 
deny  that  the  spirit  of  modernity  has  clouded  the  eye  of  faith; 
nor  that,  in  particular,  the  edifices  of  our  sciences — temples  of 
learning  and  altars  of  knowledge,  as  we  figure  them, — have 
commanded  from  many  minds  all  that  they  have  to  give  of 
reverence  and  devotion.  As  I  see  it,  the  whole  consequence 
harks  back  to  a  partial  and  specialized  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  that  Reason  which  we  have  made  into  the  staff  and 
the  support  of  our  lives;  for  in  reason  itself  there  is  a  dualism, 
related  to  the  moral  dualism  upon  which  Christianity  rests, 
whose  understanding  is  the  true  key  to  faith — at  least,  where 
want  of  faith  is  of  the  intellect. 

For  what,  after  all,  is  the  nature  of  scientific,  rationalistic 
scepticism,  save  it  be  a  distortion,  an  hypertrophy  of  the  peri- 
phery of  life?  Religions  are  man-made,  it  is  said;  and  the  words 
are  uttered  as  a  reproach.  But  is  science  any  the  less  man- 
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made?  Its  numbers  are  the  ten  digits  of  our  hands;  its  measures 
are  our  palms  and  paces.  By  a  vast  process  of  dilation  and 
fission,  division  and  multiplication  of  its  own  forms — like  the 
monstrous  multiplications  of  infusorial  life — it  spawns  and 
spreads  about  the  whole  circumference  of  human  interests,  and 
generates  a  sort  of  comb,  a  coralline  structure,  with  its  own  dead 
casts  for  a  supporting  frame  and  life  only  at  its  ever-perishing 
surface.  Within  this  colony  of  bones  there  are  tunnels  and 
cells,  paths  of  no  issue,  and  tortuous  courses  to  the  living  waters; 
and  our  art  of  life  becomes  an  art  of  threading  the  labyrinth  and 
our  craft  a  craft  of  motion.  For  though  I  speak  in  a  figure,  it  is 
close  indeed  to  the  truth  of  what  science  is  and  of  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be — a  guide  to  the  ordering  of  our  physical  migrations 
to  and  fro  upon  the  repeating  surface  of  a  circumscribed  sphere. 
Our  ideas  are  like  frail  antennae  with  which  we  explore  spaces 
beyond  spaces,  yet  when  we  move  it  is  with  feet  which  cling 
to  the  soil ;  and  we  know  that  into  that  soil  our  most  airy  man- 
sions will  shrink  with  our  decaying  bones. 

I  present  in  an  image  what  analysis  will  verify.  Our  mansion 
of  rationalism  is  built  up  in  a  mathematical  mode:  its  bricks  are 
numbers  and  its  apices  are  formulas;  and  the  joy  we  have  in  it  is 
the  childish  joy  of  endlessly  assembling  and  endlessly  toppling 
over  our  structural  fantasies.  It  has  practical  values;  that  is, 
it  guides  our  wanderings  over  the  surface  of  this  Earth;  and 
indeed,  it  is  more  like  a  map,  both  in  its  manner  of  making  and 
in  its  uses,  than  like  aught  else;  for  it  may  show  a  course,  but 
it  cannot  reveal  the  motive  of  the  journey  nor  the  nature  of 
the  destination.  To  understand  the  latter  there  must  be  another 
form  of  knowledge  and  another  type  of  reason,  another  truth, 
which,  even  in  the  scale  of  human  experience,  speaks  in  other 
modes.  The  mathematical,  and,  as  we  say,  scientific  manner 
of  thought,  was  long  ago  named  the  operation  of  the  dividing 
intellect  and  its  reasonings  platted  as  discursive;  but  there  was 
also,  long  ago,  name  given  to  the  type  of  reason  which  embraces 
both  the  presuppositions  and  the  after-completion  of  science, 
and  because  it  operates  through  insight  and  revelation  it  was 
called  the  intuitive  reason.  And  with  this,  I  come  again  to 
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that  central  dualism  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  an  intellectual 
as  well  as  a  moral  foundation. 

Intuitive  reason  is  in  no  sense  remote  from  our  daily  life.  It 
is  altogether  simple  and  human.  In  form  it  might  be  described 
as  the  reason  of  metaphor,  for  it  is  present  in  every  metaphorical 
expression;  the  "gift  of  tongues"  is  a  Scriptural  phrase  which  I 
think  denotes  it;  and  that  it  is  a  gift,  in  some  sense  an  inspira- 
tion, is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  our  poets,  masters  of  meta- 
phor, whom  men  prize  as  their  wisest.  Plato  is  no  doubt  the 
father  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  reason,  as 
he  is  master  in  the  use  of  both, — beyond  dianoia  is  noesis,  be- 
yond dialectic  is  theoria,  insight.  It  is  present  also  in  the  great 
conception  of  Origen  who  saw  in  history  not  merely  a  chain  of 
events,  to  be  told  link  by  link;  but  throughout  it  a  meaning,  a 
Logos,  the  perception  of  which  is  wisdom;  and  again  this  dis- 
tinction is  the  prime  subtlety  of  Dante,  who  strives  to  combine 
both  modes  of  expression  in  the  great  poem  which  he  describes 
as  having  a  double  sense,  per  literam  and  also  per  significata,  per 
literam,  the  first  a  literal,  the  second  an  allegorical  and  mystical 
meaning.  So,  once  more,  Pascal:  "the  heart  has  its  reasons 
which  the  reason  knoweth  not";  there  is  a  light  of  nature  and 
there  is  an  illumination  of  faith, — though  only  the  former  is 
human;  the  latter  is  the  grace  of  God. 

Both  Plato  and  Pascal  were  eminent  in  mathematics,  masters 
of  the  science  of  their  day  and  competent  judges  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  science  in  human  thought,  not  only  in  their  day  but  in 
ours  also ;  and  it  is  in  words  which  seem  to  echo  Plato  that  Pascal 
lays  bare  the  root  of  scientific  scepticisms:  "Our  soul  is  thrown 
into  the  body,  where  it  finds  number,  time,  dimensions;  it  reasons 
thereon  and  calls  this  Nature,  Necessity,  and  can  believe  in 
nothing  else."  Number,  time,  dimensions, — these  are  the  tools 
of  the  dividing  intellect;  these  are  the  measures  of  our  sciences, 
the  projections  of  our  map-makers.  But  the  nature  which  they 
figure  is  strangely  empty,  and  it  is  utterly  distorted  if  it  have  not 
a  Logos  behind  the  image,  a  mystical  beneath  the  literal  inten- 
tion. Plato,  Origen,  Dante,  Pascal, — the  great  thinkers  of 
our  race,  century  by  century,  have  perceived  this  fact;  and  they 
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have  placed  over  against  the  reason  of  number  a  reason  of 
metaphor,  over  against  the  physical  a  spiritual  reading,  an  act 
of  faith,  without  which  not  number  itself  can  form  and  combine. 
These  men  were  judges  of  the  scepticisms  of  their  own  day,  of 
which  they  had  taken  the  measure,  and  their  utterances  are 
judgments  upon  the  scepticisms  of  our  day  as  well:  for  in  science 
there  is  nothing  new  excepting  detail,  the  measures  of  it  were 
long  since  set  by  our  digits  and  our  paces;  and  in  scepticisms  there 
is  nothing  new.  There  were  sceptics  in  Corinth  who  doubted 
with  the  same  doubts  wherewith  men  doubt  now,  "  In  whom  the 
god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe 
not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them."  It  is,  of  course,  no 
answer  to  a  doubt  to  say  that  it  is  old;  but  at  least  this  fact 
should  take  from  it  the  noise  of  modernity,  and  perhaps  it  should 
persuade  those  who  are  moved  by  it  to  examine  again  the  founda- 
tions of  their  convictions,  to  inquire  whether  truth  may  not 
indeed  speak  in  a  double  tongue,  and  whether,  in  the  great 
dualism  of  our  nature,  there  may  not  be  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  insights  which  must  fortify  us  in  the  faith. 

III. 

Now  the  twin  dualisms,  the  one  of  which,  that  of  good  and 
evil,  salvation  and  damnation,  is  moral,  while  the  other,  that  of 
discursive  and  intuitive  reason,  or,  as  often  put,  of  reason  and 
faith,  is  rational,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inseparable.  Both 
are  of  foundational  importance  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
to  a  single  end:  for  the  moral  dualism  of  good  and  evil  is  the 
whole  motive  of  the  drama  of  Redemption:  Adam's  fall,  the 
passion  of  Christ,  the  Last  Judgment, — the  whole  image  of  Sin 
and  Atonement  is  the  visible  working  out  of  the  war  of  God  and 
the  Devil;  while,  in  a  manner  which  for  the  theologians  was  no 
less  conscious,  the  conflicts  of  reason  and  faith  have  been  the 
sharpest  stripes  of  Christian  discipline.  Credo  quia  absurdum, 
expressing  the  defiance  which  faith  gives  to  reason,  Credo  ut 
intelligent,  uttering  the  humility  of  reason  in  the  presence  of 
faith,  and  the  wistful  ontological  surmise,  Dubito  .  .  .  ergo 
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Deus  est! — these  and  their  like,  ranging  from  a  glad  recognition 
of  the  miracle  of  faith  to  an  exalted  sense  of  its  power,  are  the 
theological  expression  of  men's  perception  of  the  twofoldness  of 
their  own  powers,  and  of  the  disciplinary,  the  moral,  meaning 
of  this  twofoldness.  There  is,  and  the  theologians  have  known 
it,  an  obsessing  danger,  not  to  the  mind  alone  but  to  the  whole 
immortal  soul,  in  an  undisciplined  devotion  to  things  of  the 
intellect;  and  in  faith,  which  is  the  disciplinary  insight  which 
keeps  reason  from  monstrosity,  they  have  discovered  a  redemp- 
tion of  mind  and  soul.  It  is  in  this  that  lies  Christian  humility 
(never  the  servile  thing  Nietzsche  imagined  it  to  be),  and  it  is 
through  this  that  men  escape  the  blindness  of  mind  inflicted  by 
the  god  of  this  world,  which  is  the  blindness  of  their  own  petty 
conceits. 

Now  there  is  a  kind  of  pact,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  between  the 
Devil  and  the  discursive  reason — or,  to  speak  with  phrase  less 
light,  to  live  only  with  the  discursive  reason  is  to  abide  in  a  tomb 
and  to  live  a  living  death.  Science  has  three  dimensions:  an 
historical  dimension,  whose  plausibilities  and  illusions  are  those 
of  the  kinematograph ;  a  structural  dimension,  which  we  call  the 
organization  of  knowledge ;  and  a  practical  dimension,  represented 
by  the  absorptions  of  sense  and  appetite.  In  any  one  of  these  a 
mind  may  become  so  engrossed  that  it  will  wind  itself  cocoon- 
like  in  cerements  of  its  own  weaving,  shutting  off  its  vision  of  the 
heavens,  and  perishing  as  a  husk.  These  are  the  perils  of  this 
world,  and  the  distortions  of  nature,  and  the  paths  that  lead  to 
the  final  obliteration,  of  the  earth-bound — for  all  alike,  they 
perish;  and  as  surely  as  the  sun  sets,  the  time  will  come  when  the 
vanities  of  our  cities  and  our  books,  of  our  numbers  and  our 
tales,  shall  be  swept  into  the  night.  And  that  will  in  truth  be  a 
judgment  day. 

Herein,  I  am  aware,  I  touch  upon  matters  that  affect  not  only 
many  who  doubt,  but  many  who  profess  the  Christian  religion, — 
nay,  herein  I  come  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  very  heart  of 
the  true  Christian  theology,  where  the  orthodox  many  will  not, 
I  know,  readily  follow  me.  For  to  the  many  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity turns  upon  the  historical  verities  of  the  Scriptures,  and  if 
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a  tradition  lie  or  a  miracle  fail  their  faith  is  shattered;  whereas 
to  my  mode  of  thinking  there  is  not  an  episode  of  the  two  Testa- 
ments which  might  not  be  altered  or  replaced  without  im- 
pugning Christian  truth;  for  to  my  mode  of  thinking,  in  each  of 
these  episodes,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  two  Testaments,  and  the 
whole  of  human  history  and  of  the  history  of  this  world,  and  all 
that  is  therein  of  art  and  science  and  learning  and  of  material 
grandeur  and  of  material  ruin,  there  is  not  an  episode  nor  a 
form  that  is  other  than  an  image  with  a  meaning,  a  letter  in  a 
book.  Not  the  image  but  the  meaning,  not  the  letters  but  the 
Logos,  are  the  world's  truth,  its  inner  fact  and  its  sole  enduring 
fact. 

For  consider — what  is,  what  can  be  the  height  and  depth  and 
length  and  breadth  of  this  our  world  if  it  be  not  from  hour  to 
hour  the  consummation  and  generation,  death  and  birth,  of  its 
forms?  The  past  is  not,  even  so  soon  as  it  is  named.  The  past 
is  not;  it  is  non-existent;  it  is  nothing;  not  only  irrecoverable* 
but  annihilate.  The  reality  of  the  world — and  I  proclaim  all 
science  for  my  voucher, — the  reality  of  the  world  is  just  the 
sum  of  its  possibilities  at  any  instant:  in  the  dead  past  there  are 
no  possibilities;  the  book  is  closed  and  the  fates  are  departed. 
There  is  a  dream  which  sometimes  comes  to  us  which  is  a  true 
image  of  the  world's  reality.  In  that  dream  we  are  ascending  a 
stair,  leading  on,  on,  up  into  the  gloom;  behind  and  below  us, 
as  each  foot  lifts  to  a  new  tread,  the  stair  dissolves  into  nothing- 
ness, and  behind  us  is  only  void  and  the  abyss;  before  us,  there 
are  a  few  steps  faintly  illumined  and  many  vaguely  surmised, 
and  no  landing  that  we  may  guess;  but  we  must  climb,  onward 
with  all  our  strength,  for  the  stair,  which  is  the  world,  is  dis- 
solving moment  by  moment  beneath  our  feet  and  only  in  mount- 
ing is  there  life.  That  dream,  I  say,  is  an  image  of  reality,  and 
the  little  light  is  the  illumination  of  our  science,  and  the  stair 
surmised  is  the  great  act  of  faith  which  is  the  impulse  of  life  and 
which  gives  all  the  meaning  it  can  possess  to  the  little  that  we 
know  and  see. 

The  world,  given  us  by  sense  and  science,  is  an  allegory,  an 
image,  a  riddle  to  be  read.  Human  experience  is  the  act  of 
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reading,  and  the  human  body  is  but  an  instrument  of  precision, 
a  lens,  whose  ever-shifting  focus  is  throwing  the  signs  into  re- 
lief. Plato  knew  this — most  Christian  of  pagans — and  he  made 
it  his  philosophy.  Origen  knew  it,  and  he  set  it  forth  in  his  great 
conception  of  nature  and  history  as  the  phantasm  of  the  Logos, 
which,  in  turn,  is  the  eternal  Son  of  the  eternal  Will  of  God.  It 
is  as  though  the  Divine  Will  were  the  white  light  of  creation,  and 
the  Divine  Son  the  prism  whereby  this  light  were  broken  into 
the  colored  and  banded  manifestation,  which  is  the  world.  For 
us  knowledge  is  of  two  sorts,  to  measure  the  range  and  intensities 
of  the  colored  expanses,  and  this  is  the  labor  of  science  and  of 
history;  and  to  recompose  this  outspread  illumination  into  the 
single  pure  ray  of  white  light  which  is  its  source  and  essence, 
and  this  is  the  insight  of  faith  and  the  truth  of  the  revelation. 

That  the  light  of  this  revelation  is  lifted  up,  like  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  Wilderness,  like  the  Cross  of  the  Atonement,  to 
be  a  sign  of  salvation  to  suffering  and  tormented  souls,  groping 
in  darkness,  seemed  to  Origen  the  great  lesson  of  Scriptural 
history;  but  assuredly  it  is  no  less  the  teaching  of  all  history, 
natural  and  human.  For  every  historian  and  every  naturalist, 
consciously  or  not,  casts  his  story  sooner  or  later  into  the  form 
of  a  drama  of  redemption — the  progress  of  a  civilization,  the 
evolution  of  a  race,  the  crystallization  of  a  nebula  into  a  solar 
system,  the  unfolding  of  a  rose.  Strife  and  disaster  accompany 
these  processes;  they  end  in  dramatic  defeats:  but  like  a  drama, 
they  are  not  played  for  the  last  act,  their  meaning  is  not  the  last 
act,  nor,  any  act;  their  meaning  is  in  another  dimension  and  in 
another  than  their  scenic  realm;  it  is  in  a  moral  world,  where 
good  and  evil  are  the  protagonists,  and  in  a  spiritual  world  whose 
presence  penetrates  all  nature  as  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  pene- 
trates the  vapors  of  the  evening  skies. 

I  speak  in  images,  but  this  world  is  an  image,  and  there  is  no 
other  speech.  The  plain,  nay,  the  shouting  fact  of  human  ex- 
perience is  that  men  believe  in  and  desire  goodness  and  beauty, 
and  feel  the  dearth  of  it  and  grope  after  it,  and  hope  for  light, 
and  pray  for  redemption.  This  is  human  nature,  and  it  is  also 
the  nature  of  that  world  from  which  human  nature  is  born  and 
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within  which  we  men  have  being.  The  plain  fact  is  an  act  of 
faith  in  things  unseen,  things  hoped  for;  and  this  act  we  call  life. 
It  is  life;  and  it  is  also  belief  in  God  and  yearning  for  salvation; 
and  therefore  I  say  that  Christianity,  which  has  figured  forth 
these  truths  more  profoundly  than  any  other  religion,  is  a  true 
religion  and  the  true  religion,  and  a  revelation  of  life  unceasing. 
Wherefore  it  is  that  to  me  the  scepticisms  born  of  rationalistic 
science  and  rationalized  history  sound  thin  and  piping,  remote 
and  of  little  consequence. 

IV. 

The  world  is  an  image  with  a  meaning  and  life  is  a  peril  sus- 
tained by  the  hope  of  an  escape;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  all  signs  are  equally  significant  or  all  salvations 
equally  secure.  The  Christian  religion  is  no  mere  formula; 
it  is  specific;  and  none  should  mistake  that  its  central  and  form- 
giving  fact  is  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  that 
life  is  described  in  the  main  faithfully  by  disciples  who  viewed 
it  with  only  a  partial  comprehension,  as  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospels  would  seem  to  indicate,  or  whether,  as  many  moderns 
judge,  it  is  clouded  with  legend,  is  of  no  material  importance; 
for  in  any  case  its  essence,  its  spiritual  form,  its  Idea  (in  a  Pla- 
tonic mode),  stands  out  with  an  emphasis  which  near  two  millen- 
nia have  only  rendered  the  more  intense.  For  the  life  of  Jesus 
is  a  hinge  in  human  history,  as  no  student  of  Christendom  can 
fail  to  perceive;  and  as  time  passes,  the  simple  and  elemental 
reasons  which  make  of  it  the  image  of  our  Redemption  become 
but  the  more  unencumbered  and  clear. 

Of  these  reasons  doubtless  the  most  obvious  is  the  truly  pre- 
ternatural faith  of  Jesus  in  his  fellow  men,  particularly  in  un- 
distinguished men,  the  commoners.  "No  other  teacher," 
remarks  Glover,  "dreamed  that  common  men  could  possess 
a  tenth  part  of  the  moral  grandeur  and  spiritual  power  which 
Jesus  elicited  from  them — chiefly  by  believing  in  them.  Here, 
to  anyone  who  will  study  the  period,  the  sheer  originality  of 
Jesus  is  bewildering."  The  Greeks  had  discovered  the  political 
form  of  democracy,  but  it  was  a  form  without  the  motive  which 
could  make  democracy  live;  it  was  designed  for  the  great-souled 
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man,  though  even  fji€ya\o\l/vxl<x,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  seemed  to  them  to  approach  the  Quixotic.  And  Quixotic 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  addressed  not  only  to  the  superior  among 
men  but  also  to  slaves  and  women  and  the  weak  of  this  world, 
certainly  appeared  to  the  superb  in  learning  and  the  magni- 
ficent in  state  of  the  pagan  empires  within  which  it  was  first 
proclaimed.  And  yet,  century  by  century,  it  has  forced  its 
point:  first,  refuge  for  the  weak,  alms  to  the  poor,  freedom  for 
the  slave;  then  chivalry,  and  all  that  fine  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  helpless  and  the  hapless  which,  through  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  brought  a  ray  of  illumination  into  the  barbarism  of 
the  Dark  Ages;  and  finally,  under  the  eaves  of  our  own  years, 
the  recognition  of  the  rights,  political  and  economic  and  human, 
of  all  men  and  women  and  children,  of  all  humanity,  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  great  hope  of  mankind.  These  things  were 
denied  by  paganism;  these  things  have  been  affirmed  by  Christi- 
anity from  the  day  of  its  founder;  and  it  is  the  vigor  of  this 
affirmation  which  has  put  into  democracy  a  spiritual  power 
and  a  living  force. 

But  it  is  not  merely  for  its  democracy  that  the  faith  of  Jesus 
in  common  men  is  crucially  significant;  there  is  in  it  a  subtler 
and  more  psychical  import.  For  it  means — and  this  is  close 
to  the  inner  genius  of  all  Christianity — a  rebuke  to  judgments 
which  are  but  of  the  senses  and  the  reason,  and  an  affirmation 
that  man,  too,  is  clothed  in  an  allegorical  flesh,  and  that  the 
passing  semblance  of  life  is  in  no  wise  its  immortal  truth.  The 
superb  and  magnificent  of  this  world — magnificent  in  raiment, 
glorious  in  physique,  proud  in  intellect,  Greek  gods,  Impera- 
tores, — these,  if  they  have  not  humility,  if  they  have  not  charity, 
are  the  whited  sepulchres,  death  at  their  core.  But  in  the 
innocence  and  hopefulness  of  childhood  there  is  proportion  and 
beauty;  in  the  burden-upbearing  poor  there  is  strength;  and  in 
the  will  of  the  martyr,  through  blood  and  fire,  there  is  nobility 
and  the  glory  of  conquest.  Hold  up  to  mankind  the  mirror  of 
truth,  let  them  see  the  reflection  not  of  their  actor's  panoply 
but  of  their  character,  and  the  outer  values  writhe  and  twist 
as  in  a  flame:  what  seemed  fair  shows  wizened  and  shrunken,  and 
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what  had  shown  lame  and  crippled  is  perceived  as  a  flowering. 
Men  know  this  true,  and  they  forget  it  hourly;  and  perhaps  it  is 
this  forgetfulness,  this  habitual  drunkenness  of  the  lethal  senses, 
which  has  emphasized  in  counterpoise  the  Christian  symbolism 
of  the  gruesome,  the  death's  head  and  all  that.  "That  skull 
had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  sing  once;  how  the  knave  jowls 
it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the 
first  murder!  It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass 
now  o'er-offices,  one  that  would  circumvent  God.  .  .  .  '  One 
that  would  circumvent  God — in  all  Greek  tragedy  is  there  a  match 
in  irony  for  this  fearful  Shakespearian  phrase?  "Get  you  to 
my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to 
this  favor  she  must  come:  make  her  laugh  at  that."  There 
is  an  inexorable  reality  which  the  Christian  religion  faces,  and 
faces  inflexibly,  though  it  is  not  the  reality  of  the  superficial 
flesh. 

Jesus  believed  in  men,  not  in  their  appearances;  just  as  his 
faith  in  God  was  in  a  power  not  external  in  nature.  This  is  in 
part  the  import  of  his  love  of  children,  his  patience  with  the 
simple-minded,  his  sympathy  for  the  halt  and  blind.  But  it 
is  more  than  a  humane  sympathy  as  it  is  more  than  a  democratic 
faith.  For  at  the  bottom  it  is  recognition  of  the  need  of  salva- 
tion and  the  longing  for  a  savior.  Men  are  imperfect  and  life 
is  a  battle,  well-nigh  a  disaster.  The  feeble,  the  crippled,  the 
dim-minded,  these  do  but  image  our  universal  human  condition 
in  a  world  wherein  contention  is  bitter  and  inextinguishable, 
where  suffering  and  destruction  are  an  unchanging  lot,  and 
where  the  supreme  virtue  is  heroism.  And  thence  we  come  to  the 
final  symbol  of  the  life  of  Christ,  that  Agony  and  Crucifixion 
which  the  Church  has  with  inevitable  truth  made  the  sign  of  its 
faith:  Christendom  is  a  Christendom  of  the  Cross,  nor  can 
Christendom  ever  be  anything  else;  for  without  the  sign,  the 
faith  passes.  To  the  rational  mind  there  is  a  hopeless  antag- 
onism between  the  fact  of  the  Passion  and  the  theory  of  Divinity ; 
but  the  Scholastics  were  right,  so  far  as  keeping  the  important 
thing  is  concerned,  in  making  theology  rigidly  submissive  to 
revelation;  it  is  not  the  intelligo,  but  the  credo  that  expresses 
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Christian  truth  to  experience,  and  in  the  credo  the  unevadable 
article  is  the  proclamation  of  salvation  per  viam  crucis. 

Not  that  the  salvation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  suffering:  in 
itself  that  is  meaningless.  But  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicarious- 
ness  of  the  suffering,  in  the  Atonement,  and  in  the  intention  of 
the  vicarious  gift.  That  Jesus  should  have  died  for  his  fellow- 
men  is  in  no  great  way  distinctive;  there  are  animals  that  die  for 
one  another,  and  instincts  that  call  for  such  vicarious  death. 
But  what  he  died  for — and  here  again  we  come  to  what  is  most 
deeply  and  nobly  our  humanity — is  the  ideal  in  human  nature, 
the  meaning  in  human  life.  His  death  prolongs  no  man's 
physical  years,  but  it  has  transfigured  the  significance  of  the 
lives  of  myriads  of  men;  and  it  has  symbolized,  infinitely  more 
than  any  other  death,  the  glory  of  our  human  power  to  surrender 
the  mortality  of  the  flesh  for  the  sake  of  the  immortal  pattern  of 
humanity.  As  a  man  Jesus  lived  and  as  a  martyr  he  died,  not 
for  individual  fellows — father  or  mother  or  brethren  or  sisters, — 
but  for  the  Type  and  Ideal  in  human  nature  which  he  perceived 
in  his  own  soul  and  revealed  in  the  souls  of  his  followers.  It  is  in 
this  sense,  I  take  it,  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man. 
At  all  events  it  is  as  the  Son  of  Man,  as  the  Pattern  of  ennobled 
Humanity,  that  his  image  is  engraven  in  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Aye,  it  is  in  this  sense  that  he  images  all  that  is  most  worthy 
and  beautiful  in  human  living;  for  men  who  own  a  true  humanity 
live  not  for  hand-service  or  lip-service  to  their  companions,  but 
for  their  ideal  of  what  a  man  should  be  and  a  life  should  be. 
And  that  men  die  for  such  an  ideal,  die  willingly,  die  by  the 
thousand  and  the  tens  of  thousand,  has  not  the  great  war  shown? 
does  not  history  show  it?  They  march  and  they  battle  and 
they  accept  crucifixion  for  the  Son  of  Man;  and  this  is  their 
salvation;  it  is  in  this  that  they  find  God.  Here  again  is  a  su- 
preme human  truth  which  is  the  supreme  Christian  truth,  and 
which  makes  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  religion  its  ultimate 
revelation.  Scripture,  writes  Pascal,  says  "that  God  is  a  hidden 
God,  and  that,  since  the  corruption  of  nature,  he  has  left  men  in 
a  blindness  from  which  they  cannot  issue  save  through  Jesus 
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Christ,  without  whom  all  communication  with  God  is  taken 
away:  Nemo  novit  Palrem,  nisi  Filitis,  el  cui  voluerit  Filius 
revelare."  And  surely,  there  is  a  revelation  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  of  that  Son  who  is  their  ideal  of  what  man  should  and  may 
be,  and  in  the  image  of  the  Son  a  vision  of  the  hidden  God. 

V. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  events  of  the  life  of  man 
there  come  periods  which  mark  the  close  of  the  natural  chapters 
of  human  history.  Usually  such  periods,  such  chapters,  are 
better  seen  with  their  remoteness;  the  perspective  of  ages  is 
required  to  bring  into  relief  the  full  rounding  out  of  historic 
episodes.  But  on  occasion  the  chapter  is  closed  with  such 
finality,  the  changes  which  mark  its  period  are  so  vastly  vol- 
canic, that  not  even  to  the  contemporary  mind  is  its  meaning 
lost,  and  to  men  in  their  own  day  is  brought  realization  of  the 
fact  that  once  again  a  mode  of  living,  a  Dispensation,  has  been 
tried  out  by  mankind,  and  that  once  again  the  eternal  truth  of 
human  nature  has  been  told  in  its  temporal  parable. 

In  such  an  hour  of  finality,  in  such  a  period  of  history,  our 
days  are  cast.  But  yesterday,  through  all  our  cities,  down  all 
our  gauded  highways,  we  rode  in  fatuous  pomp,  confident,  com- 
placent, exalted  in  our  own  material  and  intellectual  works;  and 
but  yesterday  up  from  Tartarus  there  thrust  a  tongue  of  con- 
suming flame,  and  the  pride  of  our  works  became  ashes, — nay, 
but  today!  for  the  fumes  have  not  yet  cleared,  and  we  still 
grope  blindly  amid  the  burning  dust  of  our  own  destruction. 
Four  hundred  years  ago,  in  such  another  period  as  is  ours,  Europe 
passed  from  the  Middle  Ages  into  the  Renaissance.  The  change 
began  with  the  religious  wars  and  the  breaking  down  of  old 
ecclesiastical  conceptions;  and  it  moved  forward,  through  broken 
bars,  to  the  myriad  fantastic  specializations  of  life  which  make 
up  our  civilization:  to  the  new  political  conception  of  the  sover- 
eign irresponsible  among  sovereigns,  to  the  new  vagaries  of  the 
arts  and  compartmentalizings  of  the  sciences,  to  the  new  divi- 
sions and  multiplications  of  our  economic  and  social  institutions 
and  of  our  ideal  interests, — everywhere  to  politics  for  polities' 
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sake,  art  for  art's  sake,  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge, 
magnitude  and  wealth  and  power  for  the  sake  of  magnitude  and 
wealth  and  power.  In  the  domain  of  religious  form,  during 
this  period,  the  development  has  been  parallel:  the  dissolution 
of  the  international  church,  the  problem  of  the  separation  of 
ecclesiastical  from  political  institutions,  the  multiplication  of 
sects  and  of  theologies,  and  finally  the  secularization  of  life  with 
a  sort  of  Sabbatical  conformity  as  its  religious  lien;  in  short, 
an  effort  to  separate  out  from  the  substance  of  life  the  religious 
element,  and  to  make  of  it  a  thing  apart.  And  as  with  religion, 
so  with  philosophy.  We  speak  of  an  emancipation  of  mind, 
when  what  we  mean  is  rather  a  withdrawal  from  life.  The 
mission  of  philosophy,  as  wisdom  of  the  highest  things,  yea,  as 
the  handmaiden  of  theology,  has  been  disowned,  even  with  the 
quiet  Cartesian  gesture  of  conformity,  and  we  have  passed  on 
to  quibbles  about  knowledge,  to  creeds  of  experience  based  upon 
the  shallows  of  experience,  to  critiques  that  touch  the  pulse  of 
no  spiritual  need,  and  to  antinomies  of  disembodied  reason  which 
die  away  into  the  vanities  of  logistic.  O  Ren6  Descartes, 
clear-eyed  and  clean-souled,  true  in  devotion  to  truth,  wouldst 
thou  have  had  courage  so  to  disown  the  past  hadst  thou  seen 
unto  what  mouthings  and  mummings  and  shadow-plays  thou 
wert  parting  the  way?  For  philosophy  is  become  as  an  histrion's 
art,  whereto  the  curtains  rise  amid  indifference  and  fall  unto 
darkness. 

I  speak  in  no  forgetfulness  of  the  much  that  is  subtle,  that  is 
true,  that  is  noble  in  modern  philosophy,  and  I  speak  in  no  con- 
demnation, for  it  is  ours  to  understand,  not  to  reject  history. 
But  I  speak  also  with  a  consciousness  which  today  many  a  man 
shares  with  me  of  the  pitifulness  of  the  intellectual  failure  which 
has  closed  the  era  of  the  Renaissance.  For  the  Great  War,  like 
a  biting  irony,  has  torn  away  the  foundations  of  our  conceits 
and  stripped  us  of  our  sufficiencies.  Under  the  test  of  a  naked 
human  passion  the  Renaissance  philosophies  have  been  but 
as  thin  hands  and  shrill  voices  uplifted  against  a  wind  of  disaster. 
The  realisms  that  knew  no  reality  save  number  and  power,  the 
idealisms  that  glozed  with  soft  speech  our  unhealed  sores  and 
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deep  corruptions,  the  foolish  adorations  of  the  natural  man,  the 
sounding  cant  about  evolution  and  progress,  all  are  become  but 
as  gibbering  and  grimace,  meaningless.  In  an  hour  when  men 
had  their  utmost  need  of  a  full  intelligence,  an  age  which  had 
boasted  itself  intellectual  above  all  ages  fell  hapless  into  the 
Abyss. 

With  the  Great  War  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  is  come 
and  another  episode,  of  human  history  is  turning  to  the  past.  Yet 
it  does  not  pass  without  its  lesson,  its  enlightenment,  even  though 
we  shall  be  slow  in  reading  the  symbol.  For  it  has  shown  us  that 
reason  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  life;  it  has 
shown  us  that  patriotism  is  not  enough,  that  the  needy  soul 
calls  also  for  the  solace  of  a  last  viaticum;  and  it  has  shown  us 
once  again  that  the  road  to  wisdom  is  through  suffering.  It 
has  thrown  into  relief  also,  and  anew,  the  image  of  Faith.  In 
the  course  of  the  war  we  have  seen  men  capable  of  cruelties  and 
wickednesses  which  we  had  dreamed  to  be  forevermore  im- 
possible; but  we  have  also  seen  them  rising  to  nobilities  of 
vicarious  sacrifice  in  which  we  had  begun  to  disbelieve:  in  its 
depths  and  in  its  heights  human  nature  has  opened  unforeseen 
ranges,  below  reason  and  above  reason,  and  we  must  set  new 
measures  for  men.  We  must  take  into  account  the  whole  reach 
of  human  possibilities,  arrogances  and  humilities,  negations 
and  aspirations,  and  we  must  assess  against  the  world  not  alone 
what  men  have  done,  but  what  they  have  been  baffled  in  at- 
tempting, finding  in  futile  impulse  and  in  the  dim  prayers  of 
unillumined  souls  perhaps  our  securest  clue  to  the  understanding 
of  that  Cosmic  Nature  which  has  so  strangely  created  us  strangers 
in  her  midst.  The  pattern  of  bones  upon  a  fossil  slab  is  but  the 
hieroglyph  of  the  shining  creature  that  breathed  and  cried  in  the 
uncounted  past;  the  dead  themselves  are  but  the  proclamation 
of  life,  whose  riddle  is  read  not  in  the  material  token  or  the  dis- 
solvent fact  but  in  the  very  glamors  of  living  endeavor.  In  the 
end,  it  is  even  in  the  magnitude  of  our  failures  that  we  read  the 
magnitude  of  our  faiths. 

Before  us,  through  the  gray  of  depression  that  is  settled  upon 
the  nations,  lies  the  road  to  the  discovery  and  recovery  of  the 
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meaning  of  history,  the  white  light  of  the  symbol.  We  have 
had  a  new  lesson,  a  new  revelation;  it  is  ours  to  resolve  it,  not 
treading  again  the  ways  of  the  departed,  but  seeking  in  our  own 
fashion  the  light  in  which,  despite  all  illusions,  our  life  itself  is 
an  act  of  trust.  To  religion  and  philosophy,  conjoined  in  their 
mutual  quest  of  the  highest  truth,  is  appointed  the  natural 
guidance.  In  the  period  just  past  they  have  moved  in  separa- 
tion, not  wholly,  but  essentially;  and  neither  has  thereby  gained 
in  its  hold  upon  men's  minds  and  hearts.  In  the  future,  they 
must  recover  their  community,  if  not  of  form,  at  least  of  under- 
standing, until  once  more  in  portraying  the  transfigured  Man  they 
shall  have  searched  out  the  Logos  of  the  World. 

I  am  reverting  to  Christian  imagery,  but  how  else  than  revert 
if  in  this  alone  I  find  the  vehicle  of  my  thought?  For  if  the 
world  be  a  symbol  and  its  meaning  such  truth  as  I  find  implied 
in  human  nature  and  in  human  life,  then  Christianity  is  ever- 
lastingly true.  And  because  the  world  is  a  symbol  and  life  an 
expression  of  faith  in  the  fact  of  a  meaning,  I  find  in  the  study 
of  nature  and  of  history  but  the  one  interest  of  the  discovery 
of  a  true  reading,  and  in  the  recorded  history  of  Europe  and  of 
Christendom  but  the  one  possible  reading.  Whereof  the  token, 
like  a  stamp  ineffaceable,  inescapable,  waxes  in  greatness  and 
intensity  with  each  repetition  of  its  eternal  truth :  for  its  form  is 
forever  the  same,  cast  as  in  relief  upon  the  chaotic  gloom,  a 
stupendous  Crucifixion,  haloed  with  supernal  light  as  out  of  a 
cleft  in  the  heavens,  and  lifted  up  amid  the  night  of  an  outer 

Darkness. 
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SOCIAL  TYRANNY.1 

TF  the  world,  and  particularly  the  United  States  of  America, 
-••  never  before  needed  philosophers,  it  needs  them  now.  In 
these  days  of  class  warfare,  of  political  romanticism  and  eco- 
nomic materialism,  there  is  such  a  demand  for  breadth  of  vision 
as  history  has  scarcely  displayed.  Excess  comes  easy  to  our 
restless  age,  and  perhaps  easiest  to  that  ardent  optimist,  the 
American ;  while  the  philosopher,  trained  to  compare  ideals  that 
have  successively  dominated  mankind,  is  least  likely  to  be  over- 
come by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the  cry  of  a  single  school. 
For  that  very  reason  a  duty  is  laid  upon  him  in  the  present  social 
strife.  It  is  he  who  must  review  current  tendencies  in  the  light 
of  the  fundamental  human  motives,  and  insist  that  justice  be 
done  to  each  of  those  motives.  He  cannot,  indeed,  dictate  the 
application  of  his  general  result  in  all  detail;  that  application 
must  be  left  to  the  expert  and  the  practical  man.  But  he  can 
and  should  hold  aloft  the  standard,  and  if  he  shirks  the  task  the 
loss  is  no  less  humanity's  than  his. 

How  then  shall  we  characterize  the  tendencies  and  ideals  of 
today? 

Above  all  other  things  our  period  is  one  of  socialization.  This 
hardly  needs  proof;  but  some  instances  may  help  us  to  appreciate 
the  length  to  which  the  process  has  been  carried.  One  has  but  to 
compare  Mr.  Tufts's  book,  The  Real  Business  of  Living,  with  the 
manuals  of  conduct  we  were  brought  up  on — generally  entitled 
Self-culture  or  Self-help — to  see  how  completely  the  personal 
virtues  have  passed  into  the  social  ones.  Instead  of  a  homily 
upon  truthfulness,  purity,  thrift,  etc.,  we  find  an  account  of 
civic  relations,  economic  conditions,  industrial  problems,  and 
politics.  The  business  of  living  has  become  a  social  enterprise. 
Since  the  book  was  written — two  or  three  years — the  enter- 
prise has  been  yet  more  socialized.  Charity  is  discredited.  The 

1  Read  before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  at  Cornell 
University.  December  30.  1919. 
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poor  will  not  have  it,  but  justice;  reformers  say  the  same;  if 
I  give  to  a  worthy  cause,  I  cannot  do  so  at  my  own  discretion, 
because  I  am  but  a  unit  in  an  organized  '  drive.'  Giving  is  now 
a  social  compulsion.  So  was  patriotism  in  the  late  war;  volun- 
teering yielded  to  conscription.  Vice  is  treated  by  the  collective 
method;  we  combat  it  by  Leagues.  Prohibition  is  the  stock 
instance  of  social  method.  It  won  its  way  by  the  appeal  to 
business  efficiency,  and  to  the  sympathy  of  the  robust  temperate 
drinker  for  the  weak-willed  inebriate.  Prostitution,  now  politely 
called  the  social  evil,  we  would  prevent  by  portraying  the  effect 
of  venereal  disease  upon  offspring.  These  aberrations  are  no 
longer  personal  sins,  but  habits  deleterious  to  society.  So  too 
with  crime.  We  do  not  punish  a  malefactor  because  he  deserves 
punishment;  we  discipline  him  for  the  safety  of  his  fellows  and 
for  his  own  reformation.  Crime  is  due,  we  have  come  to  be- 
lieve, to  economic  conditions,  poor  nurture,  bad  inheritance; 
education  and  the  right  social  contacts  will  remove  it.  Penology 
is  a  branch  of  sociology.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  field  of  in- 
dustry, see  how  things  have  changed.  Employers  are  not  to 
deal  with  individual  employees,  but  with  the  unions.  The 
whole  business  world,  indeed,  conducted  so  largely  upon  the 
credit  system,  is  a  vast  organism  of  interdependent  parts. 
Moreover,  is  not  advertising  the  prime  requisite  of  success? 
That  the  goods  are  sound  is  not  so  important  as  that  they  are 
made  attractive  to  the  public.  Salesmanship,  publicity-de- 
partments— these  are  daily  more  emphasized.  Science  itself, 
once  the  province  of  the  intellectual  aristocrat,  is  growing  more 
socialized  through  its  learned  societies,  while  in  turn  it  binds 
the  social  net  ever  tighter  about  us.  With  its  gospel  of  de- 
terminism, economic  or  biological,  it  tends  to  demolish  the 
notions  of  free  choice  and  accountability.  It  bids  us  treat  all 
men  as  products  of  environment  and  heredity.  By  applying 
his  discoveries,  the  scientist  eliminates  the  selective  process  of 
the  struggle  for  existence.  The  physician  decreases  infant 
mortality  by  half  and  helps  the  puny  and  sickly  into  old  age. 
The  Darwinian  biology  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  too  in- 
dividualistic for  us;  we  point  out  that  the  species  which  have 
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learned  cooperation  have  made  the  greatest  advance.  In  fact, 
an  eminent  sociologist1  has  recently  attacked  tooth  and  nail  the 
whole  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  In  the  late  war,  physicists 
and  chemists  played  a  fundamental  part ;  as  indeed  they  do  daily 
in  our  material  production.  And  who  does  not  remember  the 
army  of  experts  in  history,  economics,  anthropology,  etc.,  that 
went  over  to  help  frame  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  League  of 
Nations?  When  we  compare  the  socialized  scientist  of  today 
with  the  solitary  thinker  of  the  days  of  Galileo,  Kepler,  and 
Newton,  the  extent  of  our  social  revolution  begins  to  appear. 
And  even  psychology,  once  devoted  to  that  most  private  of 
personal  things,  the  mind,  now  treats  mind  as  social  behavior, 
tests  its  efficiency,  and  finds  each  person  his  proper  place  in 
the  social  machine. 

If  we  look  at  art  and  religious  feeling,  we  see  the  negative  side 
of  the  situation.  Our  country,  in  which  collective  influence  is 
now  greater  than  in  any  other,  has  accomplished  almost  nothing 
of  artistic  creation;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  artist  pro- 
duces his  work  in  a  peculiar  sense  from  himself.  He  loves 
beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and  thinks  little  of  the  effect  on  society ; 
and  this  is  as  true  of  literature  as  of  music,  painting,  and  the 
rest.  So  we  find  that  the  American,  with  his  eye  for  publicity, 
hardly  contributes  to  fine  art;  and  though  he  writes  more  than 
ever,  he  never  wrote  so  carelessly.  When  we  note  how  strenu- 
ously the  publisher  sets  forth  the  merits  of  a  book,  we  are  tempted 
to  say  that  the  art  of  literature  is  giving  way  to  the  art  of  the 
publisher's  announcement.  And  when  it  comes  to  what  we 
used  to  call  inward  religion,  the  mystical  union  with  God — 
that  is  not  often  mentioned.  What  preacher  today  urges  us 
to  enter  the  closet,  shut  the  door,  and  pray  to  the  Father  which 
seeth  in  secret?  Do  not  the  churches,  with  their  great  'drives,' 
clamor  for  more  money  with  which  to  prosecute  their  'social 
uplift'?  We  may  imagine  them  saying,  'What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  to  gain  his  own  soul,  if  he  lose  the  world?' 

Our  great  watchword,  'democracy,'  once  stood  for  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  but  its 

1  R.  Maclver.  The  Community,  pp.  384  ff. 
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meaning  has  gradually  shifted.  The  emphasis  is  rather  upon 
giving  each  individual  a  fair  opportunity  to  contribute  his  meed 
to  society.  True  self-expression  and  freedom,  we  are  taught, 
he  attains  only  as  he  takes  his  place  in  the  community.  And 
community  is  understood  more  and  more  broadly.  Individuals 
must  not  exploit  the  public;  no  more  must  classes.  The  recent 
coal  strike,  and  the  Boston  police  strike,  brought  this  to  our 
notice;  no  one  class,  either  capital  or  labor,  shall  be  allowed  to 
put  its  welfare  before  that  of  the  whole  body.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  central  idea  of  American  democracy  today:  all  must  work 
or  the  advantage  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  reflected  in 
the  steady  growth  of  federalism  at  Washington.  Power  after 
power  has  the  Government  assumed,  intrenching  upon  individual 
business,  even,  perhaps,  individual  rights,  yet  ever  with  the 
claim  of  benefiting  the  people  as  a  whole.  "Today  the  Ameri- 
can people  accept  without  protest  a  regulation  of  their  private 
conduct  which  makes  the  [oppressive]  conditions  which  induced 
the  first  immigration  to  this  country  seem  trivial  by  comparison," 
says  one  observer.1  "Popular  approval  is  bestowed  upon  every 
effort  to  invoke  Federal  aid"  in  securing  social  advantage.2 
Centralized  government  is  the  political  expression  of  our  em- 
phasis upon  community. 

In  short,  we  are  daily  reminded  by  federal  legislation,  by  the 
Protestant  clergy,  by  our  moralists  and  penologists,  and  by  the 
most  potent  of  modern  forces,  science,  business,  and  industry, 
that  the  individual  person  is  a  social  function.  Every  depart- 
ment of  our  life  enforces  the  doctrine,  except  art  and  inward 
religion — and  these  have  little  influence.  I  said  'the  doctrine,' 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a  doctrine  alone;  it  is  well-nigh  an  ac- 
complished fact.  Democracy,  which  sums  up  our  ideals  and 
our  conduct,  means  sociality.  "Democracy  is  ...  a  whole 
people  getting  together;  and  the  closer  together,  the  better  for 
democracy."3  There  is  no  record  in  history  of  a  similar  epoch. 
Primitive  man,  and  the  Germans  before  the  war,  were  in  a  sense 

1  H.  L.  West,  Federalism,  its  Growth  and  Necessity,  pp.  15-16. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

»D.  L.  Sharp,  "Patrons  of  Democracy,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  1919, 
p.  653- 
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as  socialized  as  we>  but  not  with  general  consent  and  under- 
standing; the  present  is  a  quite  new  phenomenon.  If  Hegel's 
philosophy  has  been  discredited  on  its  own  soil  and  bitterly 
attacked  on  every  other,  it  may  console  itself;  for  its  principle 
of  interpenetration  is  almost  realized  in  this  country.  In  the 
least  philosophical  of  communities  the  most  highly  specialized  of 
German  philosophies  finds  its  best  exemplification. 

Well!  is  it  not  admirable?  Are  we  not  approximating  that 
goal  of  poet  and  prophet,  the  Great  Community,  the  Federation 
of  the  World?  I  answer,  it  is  partly  admirable  and  partly 
vicious.  It  cannot  be  final;  it  is  one-sided,  extreme,  unbalanced. 
It  is  exclusive  of  quite  one  half  of  human  nature,  to  wit,  the 
purely  personal  side,  and  is  therefore  unjust  and  tyrannical. 

A  man  should  cultivate  his  talents  and  his  solitary  pleasures, 
not  only  because  they  will  make  him  more  useful  to  his  fellows, 
but  also  because  they  are  in  themselves  admirable.  Artistic 
creation,  scientific  discovery,  spiritual  insight,  as  well  as  the 
satisfaction  of  normal  bodily  appetites,  are  indeed  valuable  be- 
cause they  raise  the  level  of  society;  they  are  also  valuable 
wholly  by  themselves.  They  are  both  means  and  ends.  If 
a  man  produces  a  masterpiece  which  no  living  soul  but  himself 
sees,  it  is  well.  That  other  men  do  not  enjoy  it,  detracts  no 
whit  from  its  worth.  If  many  others  enjoy  it,  that  worth  is 
enhanced;  and  since  we  are  all  social  beings  as  well  as  private 
ones,  we  wish  others  to  enjoy  it  and  are  disappointed  if  they  do 
not.  Nevertheless  the  artist  knows  the  merit  of  his  work,  and 
knows  that  nothing  can  destroy  that  merit.  It  is  independent 
of  social  confirmation,  though  it  welcomes  such  confirmation. 
There  is  thus  a  duality  of  values,  social  and  individual;  each 
being  good  not  only  as  it  ministers  to  the  other,  but  of  itself 
alone.  And  as  there  is  a  duality  of  values,  so  there  is  a  duality 
of  causes.  A  person  is  an  end  in  himself;  he  is  also  a  beginning 
in  himself.  Society  furnishes  many  ideas  to  him,  and  he  fur- 
nishes many  ideas  from  himself  alone  to  society.  And  he  is 
to  be  prized  in  this  r61e  of  creator  full  as  much  as  society,  his 
beneficiary,  is  to  be  prized.  Now  between  these  two  sets  of 
values  and  causes  there  is  no  intrinsic  contradiction.  Some- 
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times  they  cooperate,  sometimes  they  are  indifferent,  sometimes 
they  conflict.  But  we,  imbued  with  the  human  proneness  to 
exclusion,  are  so  wrapped  up  in  our  sociality  that  we  overlook 
or  deprecate  the  individual  life.  And  that  is  why  we  do  not 
show  careful  workmanship  in  the  goods  we  manufacture,  in  the 
novels  we  write,  in  the  philosophic  dissertations  we  publish, 
and  why  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  enjoy  our  rest  or  our  sen- 
suous pleasures  in  sobriety  and  dignity.  For  we  do  not  respect 
ourselves.  We  estimate  so  low  the  creators  of  our  works  and  the 
enjoy ers  of  our  pleasures,  that  we  do  not  care  to  see  those  works 
well  performed  and  those  pleasures  fittingly  entertained.  To 
such  a  group  as  we  are  becoming,  happy  and  well-balanced 
lives  will  be  impossible. 

These  two  sorts  of  value,  I  said,  are  not  inherently  contra- 
dictory. But  man  is  inherently  inclined  to  treat  them  as  if  they 
were.  An  individualist  is  likely  to  neglect  his  social  duties, 
even  as  most  of  us  today  are  neglecting  the  personal  life.  If  the 
artistic  temperament  leads  a  man  to  treat  his  family  cruelly, 
we  are  ready  enough  with  our  blame — and  rightly  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  of  scientific  genius  allows  himself  to  be 
swamped  with  family  cares  or  the  administrative  details  of 
education,  he  is  just  as  blameworthy  as  the  other.  Who  dares 
say  that  Socrates  did  wrong  in  being  rather  careless  about  his 
family?  One  must  always  ask  himself  how  best  to  serve  both 
values,  and  where  they  do  conflict,  how  best  to  compromise  be- 
tween them.  For  the  principle  of  duality  dictates  that  in  case 
of  conflict  between  the  two,  compromise  is  the  right  course. 
Anything  else  is  exclusive  and  unjust,  while  compromise  means 
the  minimum  of  exclusion  and  therefore  of  injustice.  Of  course 
it  is  for  common  sense  and  experience  to  work  out  the  compro- 
mise in  each  case;  philosophy  should  do  no  more  than  declare 
the  general  rule. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  excessive  deference  we  pay  to  the  social 
milieu  are  best  seen  in  the  higher  disciplines;  and  particularly 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  should  have  been  the  leaders  of  their 
time,  the  philosophers  themselves.  If  American  philosophy 
has  been  on  the  whole  unproductive,  that  is  because  it  has  not 
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respected  its  own  instinct  for  metaphysics,  nor  sought  a  formula 
for  reality  which  it  could  announce  to  the  world  as  a  guide  of 
life.  Our  schools  of  new  realism  and  pragmatism  have  but  fol- 
lowed the  standards  of  science :  the  former  on  the  whole  of  physics 
and  mathematics,  the  latter  of  biology.  They  have  offered  us 
no  specially  philosophic  principles;  they  have  simply  made  ab- 
solutes of  one  or  the  other  of  these  sciences.  No  systematic 
metaphysic  has  issued  from  their  minds,  nor  have  they  essayed 
any  great  plan  of  reality — and  consequently  they  have  little  or 
nothing  to  teach.  The  other  school  which  originated  in  our 
country,  that  of  Professor  Baldwin,  holds  up  the  artistic  con- 
sciousness as  the  type  of  virtue  and  truth;  and  thereby  it,  too, 
has  no  properly  philosophic  message  to  deliver.  American 
philosophy  thus  tells  us  no  more  than  to  use  the  norms  of  physics, 
or  of  biology,  or  of  art,  in  dealing  with  our  graver  problems. 
It  has  bowed  down  to  the  dominant  influence  of  today,  science, 
or  of  another  day,  art.  It  has  tried  so  hard  to  get  into  line  with 
its  environment  that  it  has  become  a  follower  of  the  collective 
mind.  It  is  a  social  result,  not  a  social  force.  We  may  re- 
member the  93  German  professors  who  early  in  the  war  made 
haste  to  put  themselves  in  favor  with  the  Imperial  Government. 
We  justly  heaped  scorn  upon  them;  but  I  do  not  see  that  we  are 
very  different  ourselves.  Our  one-sided  democracy,  with  its 
adoration  of  the  social  nexus,  has  led  us  to  sacrifice  our  philosophic 
birthright  to  the  fashions  of  the  hour.  Extremes  meet:  auto- 
cracy and  community-worship  are  equally  fatal  to  independence 
and  integrity  of  thought,  to  interest  in  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
to  all  that  makes  for  philosophic  knowledge  and  leadership. 
It  is  a  beautiful  Hegelian  irony  that  democracy,  conceived  in 
liberty,  the  safeguard  against  individual  autocracy,  ushers  in 
the  epoch  of  the  autocracy  of  society.  Such  is  the  dialectic  of 
democracy. 

The  deeper  need  of  our  time,  of  all  times  in  fact,  is  that  principle 
of  duality  which  corrects  exclusive  individualism  (that  ancient 
vice)  and  exclusive  sociality  (that  modern  vice)  alike;  which 
supplements  the  ideal  of  organic  unity  by  the  ideal  of  inde- 
pendent individuality;  and  which,  when  the  two  ideals  cannot 
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be  harmoniously  joined,  points  the  way  to  compromise.  This 
principle  alone,  I  think,  deserves  the  title  of  philosophic,  for 
it  is  the  only  one  which  contains  no  taint  of  exclusiveness.  Even 
the  organic  community  shuts  out  something,  viz.,  the  abstract 
individual.  But  the  latter  has  his  rights,  his  duties  to  himself, 
his  satisfactions.  No  philosophy  of  life  can  furnish  that  stable 
basis  for  action  which  we  all,  however  we  may  love  change  and 
progress,  really  desire,  while  it  shows  such  a  spirit  of  hostility. 
And  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  in  view  of  our  present  political 
unrest,  that  this  same  dual  foundation  is  alone  represented  in 
some  republican  form  of  government — representative  but  not 
directly  popular  government.  Our  government  was  not  meant 
to  be  a  democracy,  but  a  republic.  It  is  a  compromise  between 
rule  of  the  people  and  rule  by  independent  leaders,  between 
democracy  and  the  right  sort  of  aristocracy.  Giving  power  here, 
checking  it  there,  centering  responsibility  on  the  few,  yet  making 
them  in  the  long  run  responsible  to  the  public  mind,  it  is  built 
upon  that  duality  of  motive  which  in  the  end  is  juster  than  a 
purely  individual  or  a  purely  social  justice  can  be.  And  our 
danger  is  that  we  forget  this  spirit  of  compromise,  and  seek  to 
become  a  wholly  democratized  community,  which  must  tyrannize 
over  those  who  might  be  independent  thinkers  and  leaders, 
and  whose  wisdom  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Many  corollaries  can  be  drawn  from  the  main  principle,  and 
our  social  life,  without  doubt,  sadly  needs  them.  There  are 
evil  tendencies  in  our  conduct  of  education,  our  manners,  etc., 
which  reveal  and  perpetuate  the  social  tyranny ;  and  if  the  balance 
is  to  be  restored  these  should  be  laid  bare.  But  the  present  dis- 
cussion must  be  content  with  one  corollary,  viz.,  the  application 
of  duality  to  the  problem  of  sovereignty. 

The  object  for  which  the  State  exists  is  to  secure  to  all  its 
citizens,  or  to  as  many  as  possible,  the  benefits  of  law  and  order ; 
as  over  against  anarchy  and  barbarism,  where  all  are  subject 
to  loss  of  life  or  of  what  makes  life  worth  living.  Thus  the  State 
is  the  guarantee  of  the  possibility  of  individual  life.  Without 
government,  individuality  is  impossible.  Government  is  a 
necessary,  though  not  a  sufficient  condition  of  proper  human  life. 
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It  must  therefore  exist;  when  its  existence  is  threatened  we  have 
to  give  our  lives  for  it.  Being  thus  the  requirement  of  all  life, 
its  power  must  always  be  present,  even  if  only  in  the  background. 
It  must  constitute  the  umpire  of  all  disputes,  the  last  court  of 
appeal.  It  is  a  practical  ultimate — and  ultimates  there  must 
always  be  in  practical  matters  where  decisions  are  necessary. 
Therefore  every  act  and  thought  of  the  individual,  everything 
whatsoever  about  him,  must  in  principle  be  liable  to  State 
jurisdiction.  Here  is  the  justification  of  the  absolute  view  of 
sovereignty.  Nevertheless  this  sovereignty  should  not  be  ex- 
clusive. The  State  which  exercized  its  sovereignty  in  every 
way  would  kill  all  individuality  and  eventually  itself.  It  must 
therefore  voluntarily  abdicate  its  sovereignty  in  those  matters 
wherein  the  individual  shows  his  initiative  and  gains  personal 
satisfactions.  Only  in  cases  where  these  infringe  upon  the 
initiative  and  satisfaction  of  others  should  the  State  take  up  its 
sovereignty;  take  it  up  by  regulating.  Being  itself  no  individual, 
but  only  the  pre-requisite  of  individuality,  government  should 
never  be,  except  in  extreme  cases  like  war,  dangerous  strikes, 
etc.,  any  more  than  a  regulator.  That  is  why,  in  such  enter- 
prises as  business,  industry,  commerce,  education,  religion, 
art,  science,  the  State  should  not  own  or  operate,  but  should 
leave  all  to  the  freedom  of  individuals — subject  to  regulation. 
As  an  individual  permits  himself  to  be  angry  only  when  a  great 
wrong  is  done,  so  the  State  allows  itself  to  take  a  direct  hand 
only  in  emergencies.  The  principle  is,  not  that  the  State  must 
do  all  it  can — which  is  the  delusion  at  the  root  of  our  over- 
legislation — but  that  it  must  do  as  little  as  it  can.  Germany 
had  too  exclusive  a  State-control ;  we  from  the  opposite  extreme 
are  approaching  the  same  goal.  That  however  is  exclusive 
sovereignty;  the  right  course  is  union,  or  compromise,  of  sover- 
eignty with  individual  freedom.  The  just  State  allows  freedom 
in  speech,  religion,  choice  of  wife  or  husband,  food  and  drink, 
etc.,  in  everything  in  short,  unless  infraction  of  individuality 
occurs.  Then  it  must  repress,  and  if  need  be  by  force,  as  we 
repress  by  force  the  bacteria  that  cause  disease  in  our  bodies.  It 
is  better  for  the  community  that  an  individual,  a  group,  or  even 
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a  whole  class,  should  be  submerged  than  that  the  community 
itself  perish. 

But  the  advocate  of  limited  or  plural  sovereignty,  as  I  under- 
stand him,  would  not  agree  to  the  above.  He  would  not  ad- 
mit the  right  of  the  State  to  step  in,  in  case  of  public  need,  and 
hold  in  check  the  efforts  of  individuals  to  better  themselves. 
He  would  have  no  one  final  arbiter.  He  takes  sovereignty  in  the 
exclusive  sense,  and  cannot  see  that  in  practical  matters  com- 
promise (as  the  principle  of  duality  implies)  is  the  justest  course. 
He  is  an  exclusive  individualist,  and  therefore  wrong.  In  fact, 
exclusive  sovereignty  will  always  lead  to  its  opposite  extreme, 
pluralism  or  individualism;  and  conversely.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  are  too  monistic.  We  must  learn  to  admit  compromise, 
i.e.,  sacrifice;  and  voluntary  sacrifice  is  here  the  ideal.  To  make 
sacrifices  voluntarily,  when  reason  shows  it  fairest  to  both  sides, 
extracts  from  the  personal  will  the  hostility  it  naturally  feels  to 
that  with  which  it  does  not  agree.  Thereby  the  individual 
announces  his  belief  in  ultimate  duality  and  ultimate  justice. 

W.  H.  SHELDON. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY. 

A  STUDY  IN  CONTEMPORARY  REALISM.* 

OOCIETY,  written  with  the  capital,  about  which  men  so 
^  often  write  and  speak  in  contemporary  discussion,  bears 
all  the  earmarks  of  an  hypostasized  abstraction.  It  is  cut  from 
the  same  cloth  as  many  other  independent  reals  which  preceded 
it  in  time,  but  which  differ  from  it  in  minor  details  only.  The 
most  obvious  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
parallel  is  found  in  the  conception  of  the  Church  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  from  Anselm  to  Ockam  was  one  long  and  often  dull  de- 
bate regarding  Platonic  realism.  In  the  course  of  that  debate 
probably  all  the  subtle  distinctions  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  making  were  advanced  on  each  side  of  the  great  con- 
troversy. That  this  effort  to  solve  the  issue  was  successful  would 
not  of  course  be  granted  by  anybody  who  is  awake  to  the  nature 
of  the  disputes  that  divide  present-day  thinkers.  It  would  be 
a  rash  person  indeed  who  would  advocate  a  return  to  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  the  Schoolmen  as  a  method  for  the  study 
of  modern  problems.  Nevertheless,  if  we  can  succeed  in  stripping 
away  the  irrelevant  details  of  their  argument  and  in  formulating 
their  real  concern  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  distance  in  under- 
standing our  own  purposes  and  methods.  To  accomplish  this 
end  successfully  we  shall  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
easy  fault  of  supposing  that  the  mediaeval  conflict  was  merely 
between  abstract  logical  opposites,  instead  of  being  as  it  actually 
was  a  battle  between  principalities  and  powers  in  this  too  mun- 
dane world.  College  students  of  philosophy  are  likely  to  believe 
(perhaps  teachers  are  partly  responsible)  that  the  philosopher 
arrives  at  his  conclusions  only  after  thinking  about  the  most 
general  questions  which  he  can  formulate.  It  is  certainly  nearer 
the  truth  to  believe  that  the  philosopher  is  puzzled  first  about 

1  Read  before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  at  Cornell 
University,  December  30,  1919. 
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a  concrete  current  situation  and  that  he  formulates  the  general 
question  only  after  reaching  a  general  conclusion  in  a  particular 
case. 

An  apt  illustration  and  one  otherwise  to  the  purpose  is  found 
in  the  case  of  Plato.  When  he  began  to  write  there  was  a  certain 
well  known  social  and  political  condition  about  him  in  Athens. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  philosophical  tradition  also  which  doubt- 
less played  its  part;  but  the  story  has  not  been  told  until  we  see 
that  Plato  was  giving  in  his  philosophy  an  answer  to  the  urgent 
practical  questions  of  his  own  day  and  generation.  Those 
questions  were  questions  of  the  sanction  of  conduct  and  were 
stated  in  politico-social  form.  Individualism  was  rampant; 
the  old  institutions  and  the  sacred  traditions  were  on  the  de- 
fensive. In  this  situation  comparatively  little  insight  was 
needed  to  show  Plato  that  the  great  decline  of  his  people  had 
begun  and  that  the  end  would  come  in  a  few  brief  years  unless 
a  substitute  for  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  patriotism  was 
developed  speedily.  The  solution  which  he  worked  out  was 
beautifully  adapted  to  his  particular  problem.  The  'rule  of 
reason '  held  high  hopes  of  the  desired  end  in  a  community  com- 
posed of  highly  cultured  individuals,  few  in  number,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  slavery  of  the  vast  majority.  That  it  was  not, 
however,  adapted  to  stay  the  process  of  disintegration  is  re- 
vealed not  only  by  the  event  but  quite  clearly  in  Plato's  own 
noble  attempt  to  construct  an  ideal  social  order  in  the  Republic. 
The  Platonic  idea  of  self-control  is  a  mountain  peak  of  specula- 
tion, and  deserves  to  be  the  solution  for  all  time  of  the  problem 
of  the  one  and  the  many  as  it  appears  in  the  psychology  of  those 
rare  and  favored  individuals  who  may  be  called  citizens  of 
Athens.  So  far  his  philosophy  is  personal  and  formulates  the 
conditions  in  which  the  individual  lives  and  grows,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  called  an  educational  solution  of  his  problem. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  solution  of  the  other  aspect  of  the  problem 
in  Athens,  namely,  the  problem  of  government.  To  put  the 
matter  briefly,  but  I  think  not  unfairly,  Plato's  philosophy  solved 
the  problem  of  self-control  but  not  the  problem  of  social  control: 
it  was  an  educational  and  not  a  governmental  solution.  When 
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he  attempted  to  translate  the  personal  realism  of  his  philosophy 
into  governmental  terms  in  the  Republic,  it  was  possible  to  do  so 
only  on  condition  that  the  self-control  of  the  few  should  be  based 
on  the  external  control  of  the  many.  In  other  words,  he  saw 
no  way  in  which  self-control  could  be  made  the  possession  of  the 
many,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  constrained  to  reject  the  idea  of 
democracy  or  at  least  the  idea  of  an  expanding  democracy. 

The  failure  of  Plato's  personal  idealism  to  solve  the  problems  of 
government  both  in  his  own  and  subsequent  times  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  emphasized  the  validity  but  not 
the  existence  of  the  universals.  Whether  or  not  he  actually 
attributed  existence  to  the  universals  may  well  be  a  matter  for 
difference  of  opinion.  At  least  Aristotle  complained  that  his 
master  had  assigned  to  the  universals  an  independent  existence 
which  he  found  both  unnecessary  and  unacceptable.  There 
is,  however,  much  persuasion  in  Lotze's  contention  that  Plato 
gave  no  ground  for  Aristotle's  criticism,1  but  that  he  assigned 
to  the  universals  validity  only.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion it  is  necessary  merely  to  recognize  that  Plato  at  least 
attributed  to  the  universals  validity  in  Lotze's  sense,  and  that 
Aristotle  believed  that  his  master  had  also  claimed  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  those  universals.  Furthermore,  there  is 
good  ground  for  the  view  that  Plato  was  much  more  interested 
in  establishing  the  validity  of  the  universals  than  he  was  in 
claiming  that  they  existed.  Lotze's  comment  to  the  effect  that 
in  placing  the  Ideas  beyond  the  world  of  sense  and  matter  Plato 
was  doing  his  best  to  deny  to  them  an  existential  character  is 
not  hard  to  believe.  To  quote  Lotze's  own  language:  "To  the 
Greek  that  which  is  not  in  Space  is  not  at  all,  and  when  Plato 
relegates  the  Ideas  to  a  home  which  is  not  in  space,  he  is  not 
trying  to  hypostasize  that  which  we  call  their  mere  validity  into 
any  kind  of  real  existence,  but  on  the  contrary  he  is  plainly  seek- 
ing to  guard  by  anticipation  against  any  such  attempt  being 
made."2 

The  structural  method  of  many  of  Plato's  dialogues  lends 
credence  to  Lotze's  view.  Again  and  again  Socrates  opens  the 

1  Cf.  Logic,  Sec.  318  ff. 
1  Op.  cit.,  sec.  318. 
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conversation  with  a  searching  attempt  to  discover  a  standard  of 
value.  The  universal  is  everywhere  introduced  as  the  object  of 
knowledge  and  the  rule  of  conduct  before  it  is  applied  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  organization  and  control.  For  instance,  in  the  opening 
scene  of  the  Republic  justice  is  presented  as  a  value  that  is  appre- 
hended and  sought  after  by  persons.  Cephalus,  who  is  presented 
as  the  embodiment  of  justice,  declares  that  he  has  found  justice  an 
unmixed  value  which  has  given  content  to  his  early  life  and  grace 
to  his  age.  After  the  aged  patron  retires  the  younger  men 
launch  upon  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  justice  in  general. 
They  cannot  define  it  as  a  thing  independent  of  the  personal 
equation — one  of  them  seeks  it  here  and  another  there  until 
Socrates  declares  that  he  is  reminded  of  a  better  way  to  define  it, 
that  is,  by  deciphering  it  in  the  large  letters  of  the  state.  From 
this  point  the  ethical  or  personal  world  of  values  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  dialogue  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  world 
of  organized  realities.  The  organization  to  be  sure  is  advanced 
as  a  value,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  dialogue  it  is  a  value  con- 
tingent upon  a  freedom  secured  by  philosophy  which  is  denied  to 
the  large  majority  even  of  the  citizens,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
slaves.  The  picture  is  of  a  group  of  people  controlled  wisely 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  externally,  by  the  few  who  are  the 
possessors  of  the  true  ethical  value. 

There  was  no  reason  why  the  early  Christian  philosophers 
should  have  been  interested  either  in  the  pagan  educational  prob- 
lem or  in  its  solution  as  Plato  had  presented  it.  The  Christian 
theory  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  was  complete  in  all  its  details. 
The  soul  was  redeemed  by  a  great  sacrifice  from  its  lost  condition 
and  set  upon  the  way  of  faith  and  humility  that  it  might  come 
in  due  time  to  the  city  that  was  not  made  with  hands.  With 
such  a  heritage  it  is  not  strange  that  the  early  Christians  were 
little  impressed  by  what  to  them  must  have  seemed  a  highly 
artificial  and  elaborate  scheme  of  personal  development  presented 
by  the  great  philosophic  tradition  of  Athens.  They  could  reject 
almost  without  examination  the  '  rule  of  reason '  because  they 
already  possessed  the  'rule  of  faith'  as  a  sanction  of  conduct. 
The  validity  of  universals,  therefore,  together  with  the  process 
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by  which  they  were  validated  was  neither  at  the  beginning  nor 
subsequently  of  interest  to  the  Christian  church. 

The  Christian  Church  was  as  little  interested  in  the  other  aspect 
of  Platonic  realism  at  first,  although  it  became  more  and  more 
interested  as  time  went  on,  until  through  the  acts  of  Constantine 
it  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  great  governmental  problem. 
Then  the  minds  of  Church  leaders  turned  from  the  simple  rule 
of  salvation  through  the  mystic  contact  with  divinity  to  the 
arduous  and  complex  duties  of  organization  and  social  control. 
Christianity  had  no  theory  as  a  basis  for  such  control  and  was, 
therefore,  led  to  seek  such  a  theory  beyond  its  own  tradition. 
It  modeled  its  practice  upon  the  military  organization  of  the 
Roman  state  and  it  found  its  theory  in  pagan  philosophy.  With 
strange  perspicacity  the  churchmen  selected  from  the  Platonic 
tradition  only  such  parts  as  proved  to  be  useful  for  a  thousand 
years  in  building  up  that  unparalleled  instrument  of  mediaeval 
control — 'THE  CHURCH.'  Broadly  speaking,  they  rejected  those 
features  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  which  Aristotle  had  pre- 
served, i.e.,  whatever  nominalism  and  conceptualism  are  to  be 
found  by  the  modern  student  in  the  Platonic  idealism. 

Among  other  items  selected  the  churchmen  hit  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existential  character  of  universals.  This  proved  to 
be  a  very  important  element, — if  indeed  it  was  not  the  central 
governing  idea, — in  the  slowly  growing  orthodoxy  of  the  church. 
Other  ideas,  as  for  instance,  asceticism,  monotheism,  mysticism, 
were  but  passing  phases  of  church  doctrine  beside  this  corner 
stone  of  the  whole  structure,  which  from  first  to  last  was  treated 
as  the  abiding  certainty.  That  the  aspect  of  validity  in  Plato's 
philosophy  was  neglected  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  fact 
that  the  Church  turned  out  to  be  an  external  agent  for  the  con- 
trol, but  not  for  the  creation,  of  the  individual. 

Brief  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  such  an  historical  account 
of  the  two  divergent  aspects  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Realism 
suggests  the  question:  Why  did  Plato  in  the  governmental  por- 
tions of  the  Republic  need  to  emphasize  the  existential  character 
of  the  universals,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  same  question,  why  did 
the  churchmen  find  this  part  of  Platonism  to  their  purpose? 
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The  answer  is  that  the  human  mind  becomes  impatient  at  the 
slow  assimilation  of  values  through  an  educational  process  and 
demands  a  short  cut  to  the  goal  of  order.  Having  once  conceived 
law  as  the  freedom  of  se//-control,  the  desire  leaps  to  the  idea  of 
control  as  the  end  without  willing  the  means,  and  thus  the  edu- 
cational significance  of  an  ideal  value  is  sacrificed  to  the  hyposta- 
sized  abstraction  of  a  formal  concept  for  the  sake  of  order. 

Casual  observation  of  our  legislative  acts  and  programs  will, 
I  believe,  show  a  strong  tendency  to  subscribe  to  the  realism  of 
the  Mediaeval  Church,  and  to  ignore,  if  not  actually  to  reject, 
the  validity  aspect  of  ideal  values.  I  will  cite  an  example  or 
two.  Arguments  both  for  and  against  the  extension  of  suffrage 
to  women  are  loudly  insistent  that  such  action  will  or  will  not 
be  good  for  society,  while  few  are  willing  to  ask  or  to  answer  the 
question,  What  educational  value  is  involved?  Or  witness  the 
case  of  the  prohibition  amendment!  Here  again  the  arguments 
are  that  it  will  or  that  it  will  not  serve  society,  industry,  or  such 
other  realistic  universals  as  happen  to  furnish  the  immediate 
context  for  the  speaker. 

The  issue  is,  however,  brought  more  clearly  into  focus  in  some 
of  the  social  theory  with  which  we  are  at  present  familiar  under 
the  caption  'sociology.'  I  have  in  mind  here  not  all  sociology, 
of  course,  but  only  the  popular  variety  which  consists  chiefly 
in  an  uncritical  application  of  Darwinism  to  tangled  human 
relations.  Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  biologico-social  theories  of 
education  and  religion.  In  such  contexts  the  scholastic  method 
is  prominent  and  the  reader  meets  most  frequently  with  the 
concept  of  an  existential  'society.'  A  great  deal,  I'll  not  venture 
an  exact  proportion,  of  the  total  effort  is  spent  on  the  questions : 
How  shall  we  educate  society?  How  shall  we  save  society? 
The  procedure  of  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  individual 
is  too  slow;  we  must  abandon  the  idealistic  hypothesis  of  self- 
controlled  freedom  and  substitute  the  realistic  hypothesis  of 
complete  adjustment.  Persons  are  ignorant  and  obstreperous: 
society  yields  readily  to  our  influence.  Society,  like  all  con- 
cepts, is  more  docile  than  flesh  and  blood  and  can  be  coerced 
with  a  clear  conscience. 
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More  recently  we  have  been  witnesses  of  a  great  program  of 
world  organization  projected  on  the  nominalistic  hypothesis, 
and  we  have  seen  it  veer  sharply  about  to  the  realistic  position 
for  the  sake  of  order  and  control.  It  is  the  story  of  Plato's 
Republic  retold  in  modern  language.  There  are  two  such  stories 
in  contemporary  history:  one  is  the  short  story  vividly  before 
us  in  the  history  of  the  war  and  the  other  is  the  long  story  which 
may  be  called  the  history  of  the  modern  state  and  which  led  up  to, 
and  perhaps  in  large  measure  was  the  cause  of,  the  war.  The 
former  needs  no  comment  except  that  supplied  by  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  latter. 

The  nominalistic  heresy  during  the  later  Middle  Ages  was,  as 
suggested  above,  no  innocent  logical  abstraction,  but  broadly 
speaking  was  a  challenge  addressed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
realistic  church.  The  nominalists  dared  to  question  not  only 
the  power  and  the  right  of  church  control  but  the  very  existence 
of  the  church  itself.  Even  when  they  were  not  excommunicated, 
they  were  early  identified  with  secular  interests,  secular  learning 
(science,  humanism)  and  secular  institutions — the  school  and 
particularly  the  state.  In  due  time  the  state  became  the  great 
vehicle  of  the  nominalistic  doctrine  and  furnished  a  refuge  for 
the  non-conformist.  This  process  was  identical  with  the  dis- 
integration of  the  power  of  control  assumed  by  the  church.  In 
affairs  of  this  life,  of  chief  importance  to  most  of  us,  the  state 
had  become  the  champion  of  education  and  value  and  the  indi- 
vidual right  to  become  a  person  against  the  claims  of  control 
and  organization  and  realistic  entities.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, I  suppose,  that  the  early  modern  statesmen,  so  lately 
emancipated  from  the  church,  should  have  lost  the  taste  for 
power  or  forgotten  the  example  of  its  exercise.  At  any  rate  the 
political  ideal  soon  turned  out  to  be  another  ecclesiastical  real. 

Maitland  sets  forth  the  realistic  doctrine  of  the  state  which 
finally  culminated  in  the  absolute  monarchies  of  Western  Europe 
as  follows:  "Beginning  with  Beseler's  criticism  of  Savigny,  the 
theory  gradually  took  shape,  especially  in  Dr.  Gierke's  hands, 
and  a  great  deal  of  thought,  learning,  and  controversy  collected 
around  it.  Battles  had  to  be  fought  in  many  fields.  The  new 
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theory  was  to  be  philosophically  true,  scientifically  sound,  morally 
righteous,  legally  implicit  in  codes  and  decisions,  practically 
convenient,  historically  destined,  genuinely  German,  and  per-  . 
haps  exclusively  Germanistic.  No,  it  seems  to  say,  whatever 
the  Roman  universitas  may  have  been  .  .  .  our  German  Fellow- 
ship is  no  fiction,  no  symbol,  no  piece  of  the  State's  machinery, 
no  collective  name  for  individuals,  but  a  living  organism  and  a 
real  person,  with  body  and  members  and  a  will  of  its  own."1 
Though  we  are  not  now  likely  to  claim  that  such  a  theory  is 
'exclusively  Germanistic'  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  'genuinely 
German.'  Changes  of  an  entirely  superficial  character  would 
make  the  quotation  apply  equally  well  to  the  governmental 
portions  of  the  Republic,  to  the  Mediaeval  Church,  to  the  State, 
or  to  the  society  concept  of  contemporary  sociological  discussion. 

The  crisis  of  this  political  realism  came  in  the  French  Mon- 
archy, and  was  immediately  followed  by  another  nominalistic 
heresy,  namely,  the  theory  of  democracy.  The  rise  of  democracy 
as  a  political  faith  was  in  substance  an  appeal  away  from  such 
political  reals  as  monarchy,  power,  the  State,  to  the  ideal  values 
— equality,  self-control,  cooperation.  Democracy  was  in  all 
essentials  an  educational  program;  it  reaffirmed  the  validity 
aspect  of  universals,  and  in  so  far  was  a  revival  of  Plato's  per- 
sonal idealism.  Early  democratic  theory  is  not  a  theory  of 
of  government  so  much  as  it  is  a  theory  of  growth  and  value. 
But  whatever  it  may  have  been  at  its  sources,  it  soon  had  to 
face  the  ancient  question  of  social  control,  and  as  might  have  been 
predicted  it  offered  the  ancient  solution  by  placing  order  above 
the  processes  of  its  attainment.  It  hypostasized  order  as  a 
good  to  be  secured  at  all  costs,  and  thus  it  became  transformed 
into  a  kind  of  mediaeval  realism — it  became  a  theory  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  realistic  temper  of  modern  democracy  is  shown  in  numer- 
ous ways.  Progressive  specialization,  for  instance,  is  due  to  the 
realistic  hypothesis.  It  recurs  in  modern  democracy  as  natur- 
ally as  it  developed  in  Plato's  Republic.  In  each  case  it  arises 
when  an  ethical  theory  is  translated  into  governmental  terms. 

1  Maitland,  Gierke's  Political  Theories  of  the  Middle  Age,  pp.  xxv. 
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It  reveals  an  eager  grasping  after  the  end  without  willing  the 
means.  As  a  concrete  illustration,  consider  the  whole  idea  of 
government  by  experts.  As  in  Plato's  day,  men  now  declare  that 
evil  arises  from  inexpert  government.  The  old  proposition  '  until 
philosophers  are  kings,'  etc.,  is  solemnly  repeated.  We  are  so 
familiar  with  this  argument  that  we  seldom  take  the  trouble 
to  remark  that  such  a  statement  bluntly  and  fully  rejects  the 
educational  for  the  governmental  solution.  The  validity  of  the 
good  life  operating  through  the  painful  struggle  of  a  human 
soul  is  subordinated  to  the  existential  social  order  operating 
through  compulsion  and  force.  The  expert  who  controls  my  life, 
ipso  facto  enjoys  all  the  benefits  of  that  life.  There  is  no  good 
apart  from  the  creation  of  the  person,  and  the  educational  hypo- 
thesis must  insist  that  persons  can  not  be  created  ab  extra.  The 
better  the  government  the  worse  it  is.  True  insight  was  shown 
by  the  unschooled  factory  worker  who  explained  her  rejection 
of  a  gift  by  saying:  "No,  thank  you,  I  don't  want  to  be  done 
good  to."  A  benevolent  despot  is  not,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  mighty 
say,  bad  because  he  is  a  despot  but  because  he  is  benevolent. 
For  it  is  his  benevolence  that  extinguishes  the  spark  of  divinity 
in  his  subjects  while  his  despotism  may,  indirectly  at  least,  fan 
the  spark  into  the  flame  of  revolution. 

H.   G.   TOWNSEND. 

SMITH  COLLEGE. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION; THE  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  DECEMBER  30  AND  31,  1919. 

REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY. 

r  I  "HE  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical 
-  JL  Association  was  held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on 
December  30  and  31,  1919. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11:45  o'clock  on  De- 
cember 30  with  President  Alexander  in  the  chair.  The  President 
announced  that  in  order  to  economize  time  he  had  appointed  as 
auditors  of  the  Treasurer's  Report  Professors  DeLaguna  and  Sheldon, 
who  reported  that  the  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts  was  correct. 
It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Treasurer's  report  be  adopted 
without  reading.  The  report  follows: 

H.  A.  OVERSTREET,  TREASURER,  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 
Time  Account. 

Debit. 

Time  account,  January,  1919 $177.68 

Interest,  December  28,  1918 2.65 

$180.33       . 
Credit. 

March  8,  1919,  transferred  to  check  account $  60.00 

Balance  on  hand 120.33 

$180.33 

Two  Hundred  Dollars  Registered  Bonds  of  the  4M%  Third 
Liberty  Loan,  Nos.  513173,  513174  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Treasurer. 

Check  Account. 

Debit. 

Check  account,  January,  1919 $  89.42 

Received  from  time  account,  March  8,  1919 60.00 

Received  from  dues 221.00 

Interest  on  Liberty  bonds,  March  15 4.25 

September  15 4.25 

$378.92 
Credit. 

January  5,        Professor  Hoernle,  incidentals 6.50 

January  7,        Colonial  Club,  smoker 39-72 

January  30,      Expenses,  H.  S.  Jennings 29.40 

February  5,      Expenses,  Harvard  Club 12.20 

February  13,    Harvard  University  Press 35.82 
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March  31,         Stamped  Envelopes  (dues) 8.39 

April  24,           Stamps .39 

April  30,           Clerical 2.25 

May  12,            Stamps  (Proceedings) 8.50 

May  24,            Postage .12 

June  5.             Clerical 1.50 

September  27,  Telegrams  (Professor  Hoernl6) .81 

October  10,       Envelopes  and  Stamps 6.57 

October  23,       Clerical 1.50 

October  23,       Printing  (preliminary  announcement) 5. 75 

December  i,     Secretary's  expenses,  Cambridge  meeting 19.00 

December  2,     Stamps  and  exchange 3.15 

December  10,  Stamped  Envelopes  (programs) 3.41 

December  12,  Telegram .55 

December  22,  Printing  (programs) 13.00 

December  24,  Clerical. 1.50 

Exchange .40 

Stamps 1.80 

$202.23 

Balance  on  hand 176.69 

$378.92 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  International  Cooperation,  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Armstrong,  was  read  and  adopted.  It  was 
moved  and  carried  that  the  questiob  of  a  more  favorable  date  for  the 
Oxford  Congress  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  International  Co- 
operation with  power.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Committee 
on  Terminology  be  discontinued.  In  the  matter  of  joining  the 
proposed  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  Devoted  to  Human- 
istic Studies,  the  Executive  Committee  introduced  the  following 
resolution:  "The  Committee  recommends  that  this  Association  be- 
come signatory  to  the  convention  of  the  proposed  International 
Organization  of  Learned  Societies  Devoted  to  Humanistic  Studies, 
that  it  ratify  the  constitution  as  submitted  and  approve  delegates. 
But  it  recommends  that  the  delegates  be  instructed  respectfully  to 
protest  against  article  IV  of  the  resolutions  of  the  International 
Organization  of  Learned  Societies  as  inconsistent  with  the  ideals  of 
international  culture,  and  to  express  the  hope  of  the  Association  that 
said  article  will  be  withdrawn."  The  article  referred  to  reads: 
"The  Union  is  open  to  the  learned  societies  of  all  the  countries  which 
are  not  excluded  for  an  indeterminate  period  because  of  the  war 
(i.e.,  the  enemy  countries)."  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the 
matter  be  laid  over  for  one  year  pending  investigation  by  a  committee 
into  the  organization  of  the  proposed  Council.  The  president  ap- 
pointed Professors  Creighton  and  Bush  as  an  investigation  committee. 
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The  amendment  of  Art.  Ill,  Section  i  of  the  Constitution  proposed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  was  carried.  The  section  now  reads: 
"The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- President, 
and  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Association  at  each  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary- 
Treasurer  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years." 

The  Amendment  of  Article  I,  Section  I  proposed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  was  carried.  The  Section  now  reads:  "The  name  of  this 
organization  shall  be  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Association." 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  matter  of  closer  association  be- 
tween the  Western,  Eastern,  and  Southern  Associations  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Organization  and  Attendance. 

The  following  resolution  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus  was  adopted 
by  a  rising  vote : 

"WHEREAS,  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus  the  members  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Association  feel  the  loss  of  a  fellow  member 
whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Philosophy,  through  his  own  work  as 
editor  and  author  and  through  his  encouragement  of  the  work  of 
others,  has  been  of  high  value  to  philosophic  learning;  and 

"WHEREAS,  they  also  feel  and  regret  the  loss  of  a  man  of  fine 
comradeship  and  of  wise  and  catholic  idealism ; — 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Association  hereby  expresses  its  sense 
of  the  loss  it  has  sustained  through  Dr.  Carus's  death,  its  appreciation 
of  his  work,  and  its  sympathy  for  the  family  of  the  deceased ;  and 

"  Be  it  also  resolved  that  this  resolution  be  published  in  the  Annual 
Proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  Mrs.  Carus  and  family." 

The  Executive  Committee  recommended  that  Article  III,  Section 
2  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by  changing  "nine"  to  "ten" 
and  by  adding  the  sentence:  "The  retiring  president  shall  be  ex  officio 
member  for  one  year." 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  the  following  nominations 
for  officers:  President,  R.  B.  Perry;  Vice-President,  B.  H.  Bode; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  H.  Jones;  New  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Anna  A.  Cutler,  H.  W.  Wright.  It  was  moved  and 
carried  that  the  nominations  be  confirmed. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  following  persons  recommended 
by  the  Executive  Committee  for  membership  be  declared  members 
and  that  the  cases  of  others  not  recommended  by  the  Committee  be 
postponed  to  an  adjourned  meeting  Wednesday  morning:  Associate 
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Members,  E.  B.  Bentley,  Alvin  Thalheimer;  Regular  Members, 
Ethel  G.  Muir,  Lake  Erie  College;  Eleanor  A.  McG.  Gamble,  Welles- 
ley;  John  R.  Tuttle,  Elmira  College;  Charles  W.  Hendel,  Williams; 
Marie  T.  Collins,  Wells;  Yuan  R.  Chao,  Cornell;  Ivy  G.  Campbell, 
Wells;  S.  F.  MacLennan,  Oberlin;  C.  E.  Ayres,  Chicago;  Ernest  T. 
Paine,  Cornell;  Wesley  R.  Wells,  Colby;  Gregory  D.  Walcott,  Ham- 
line;  DeWitt  H.  Parker,  Wisconsin;  Robert  J.  Hutcheon,  Meadville; 
A.  S.  Ferguson,  Queens;  Norman  T.  Symons,  Queens;  Mark  E. 
Penney,  Syracuse. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  12:45. 

H.   A.    OVERSTREET, 

Secretary. 

ADJOURNED  MEETING,  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  31. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 31,  at  12:30  P.M.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  appli- 
cation of  George  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Lincoln  University,  be  laid  over 
for  one  year,  pending  investigation  of  the  standing  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity. It  was  moved  that  the  constitutional  requirement  of  rank 
above  assistant  or  published  work  be  suspended  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Reginald  E.  Cooke,  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University.  By 
unanimous  consent  the  requirement  was  suspended  and  Dr.  Cooke 
was  declared  elected.  Professor  Montague  proposed  for  member- 
ship Dr.  Maurice  Picard,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  Executive  Committee  approving,  Dr.  Picard  was 
declared  elected. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Association  four  discussion  topics  chosen  from  among  those  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  by  members  of  the  Association:  The  Nature 
of  the  Self;  Types  of  Idealism;  Contrasted  Theories  of  Beauty;  Aims 
and  Methods  in  Teaching  Philosophy.  It  was  moved  and  carried 
that  the  topic  for  the  ensuing  year  be:  Aims  and  Methods  in  Teaching 
Philosophy. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  choosing  a  place  of  meeting  for  next  year 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  Western  Branch  be  considered. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  retiring  Secretary-Treasurer  for 
his  services. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Cornell  University,  its  Presi- 
dent and  Department  of  Philosophy  for  the  splendid  hospitality  which 
they  had  extended  to  the  Association  during  its  meeting. 

The  meeting  adjourned.  H.  A.  OVERSTREET, 

Secretary. 
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Officers  of  the  Association:  President,  R.  B.  Perry;  Vice-President, 
B.  H.  Bode;  Secretary-Treasurer;  A.  H.  Jones;  Executive  Committee, 
in  addition  to  the  officers  just  mentioned,  W.  M.  Urban  (1920), 
E.  C.  Wilm,  (1921),  W.  G.  Everett  (1921),  A.  W.  Moore  (1921), 
Anna  A.  Cutler  (1922),  H.  W.  Wright  (1922).  Special  Committees: — 
Early  American  Philosophers,  I.  Woodbridge  Riley,  Chairman; 
International  Cooperation,  A.  C.  Armstrong,  Chairman;  Organiza- 
tion and  Attendance,  J.  H.  Tufts,  Chairman. 

LIST  OF   MEMBERS. 

Adams,  Professor  George  P.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Adler,  Professor  Felix,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Aikins,  Professor  H.  A.,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Albee,  Professor  Ernest,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Alexander,  Professor  H.  B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ames,  Professor  E.  S.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 

Angier,  Dr.  R.  P.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Apple,  President  Henry  H.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Armstrong,  Professor  A.  C.,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Avey,  Dr.  Albert  Edwin,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

Ayres,  Dr.  C.  E.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Bakewell,  Professor  C.  M.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Baldwin,  Professor  J.  Mark,  Care  N.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Balz,  Professor  Albert,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

van  Becelaere,  Rev.  E.  L.,  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

Black,  Dr.  G.  Ashton,  621  W.  iisth  St.,  New  York. 

Blake,  Dr.  Ralph  M.,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bode,  Professor  B.  H.,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Boodin,  Professor  J.  E.,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Bowman,  Professor  A.  A.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Brandt,  Professor  Francis  B.,  Philadelphia  School  of  Pedagogy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  < 

Brett,  Professor  G.  A.,  Toronto  University,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Brightman,  Professor  Edgar  Sheffield,  Boston  University,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Britan,  Professor  Halbert  Hains,  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Brogan,  Dr.  A.  P.,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Brown,  Dr.  H.  C.,  Leland  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Brown,  Professor  Wm.  Adams,  Union  Theol.  Seminary,  New  York. 

Bryan,  President  W.  L.,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
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Buchner,  Professor  E.  F.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Bush,  Professor  Wendell  T.,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Bussey,  Professor  Gertrude  C.,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Butler,  President  N.  M.,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Calkins,  Professor  Mary  Whiton,  22  Bellevue  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Campbell,  Professor  Gabriel,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Campbell,  Professor  Ivy  G.,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Case,  Professor  Mary  S.,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Castro,  Dr.  Matilde,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Cattell,  Professor  J.  McKeen,  Garrison-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Chandler,  Dr.  Albert  R.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
Chao,  Dr.  Yuan  R.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Coe,  Professor  George  A.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Cohen,  Professor  M.  R.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Collins,  Dr.  Marie  T.,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Cooke,  Dr.  R.E.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Costello,  Dr.  H.  T.,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Cox,  Professor  George  Clarke,  128  North  Mountain  Ave.,  Montclair, 

N.J. 

Crane,  Professor  E.,  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Crawford,  Professor  J.  Forsyth,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 
Creighton,  Professor  J.  E.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Crooks,    Professor    Ezra    B.,    Randolph-Macon    Woman's    College, 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Cross,  Professor  George,  Rochester  Theol.  Sem.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cunningham,  Professor  G.  W.,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 
Curtis,  Professor  M.  M.,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Cutler,  Professor  Anna  A.,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Daniels,  Professor  Arthur  H.,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 
Dashiell,  Professor  J.  F.,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 
Dearborn,  Professor  G.  V.  N.,  Tufts  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dewey,  Professor  John,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Doan,  Professor  F.  C.,  Meadville  Theol.  School,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Dodge,  Professor  Raymond,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Dolson,  Dr.  Grace  N.,  St.  Mary's  Convent,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Doxsee,  Professor  Carll  Whitman,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
Drake,  Professor  Durant,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Duncan,  Professor  George  M.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dunham,  Dr.  James  H.,  The  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dunlap,  Professor  Knight,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Edman,  Dr.  Irwin,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Elkus,  Professor  Savilla  A.,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Eno,  Mr.  Henry  Lane,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Everett,  Professor  Walter  G.,  Brown  Univ.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ewer,  Professor  Bernard  C.,  Claremont,  California. 

Faris,  Dr.  Ellsworth,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Ferguson,  Professor  A.  S.,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada. 

Fisher,  Dr.  D.  Warren,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Fite,  Professor  Warner,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Flaccus,  Professor  Louis  William,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fletcher,  Professor  O.  O.,  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Franklin,  Mrs.  Christine  Ladd,  527  West  noth  St.,  New  York. 

French,  Professor  F.  C.,  Colgate  Univ.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Fuller,  Mr.  B.  A.  G.,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fullerton,  Professor  G.  S.,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Furry,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gamble,  Professor  Eleanor  A.  McG.,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Gardiner,  Professor  H.  N.,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Gifford,  Professor  A.  R.,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Gillett,  Professor  A.  L.,  Hartford  Theol.  Sem.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gore,  Professor  Willard  Clark,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Griffin,  Professor  E.  H.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Guthrie,  Dr.  E.  R.,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Guthrie,  Dr.  Kenneth  S.,  292  Henry  St.,  New  York. 

Hall,  Professor  T.  C.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Hammond,  Professor  W.  A.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hartman,  Dr.  Henry  L.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hendel,  Dr.  Chas.  W.,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Henderson,  Professor  Ernest  N.,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Henke,  Professor  Frederick  G.,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Hibben,  President  J.  G.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Hill,  President  A.  Ross,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Hitchcock,  Dr.  Clara  M.,  1923  East  7ist  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hite,  Professor  L.  F.,  New  Church  Theol.  Sch.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hocking,  Professor  W.  E.,  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hoernle,  Professor  R.  F.  A.,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hoffman,  Professor  Frank  S.,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Hollands,  Professor  E.  H.,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Holmes,  Professor  Jesse  Herman,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 
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Home,  Professor  H.  H.,  New  York  University,  New  York. 
Howes,  Dr.  Ethel  Puffer,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Hudson,  Professor  J.  W.,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Hughes,  Professor  Percy,  Lehigh  Univ.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Hume,  Professor  J.  G.,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Husik,  Dr.  Isaac,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hutcheon,  Professor  R.  J.,  Meadville  Theological  School,  Meadville, 

Pa. 

Hyslop,  Dr.  J.  H.,  519  W.  I49th  St.,  New  York. 
Johnson,  Professor  R.  B.  C.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Jones,  Professor  A.  H.,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Jones,  Professor  A.  L.,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Jones,  Professor  Rufus  M.,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Jordan,  Professor  E.,  Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kallen,  Dr.  Horace,  School  of  Social  Research,  New  York. 
Keyser,  Professor  Cassius  Jackson,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 
Kitch,  Professor  Ethel  M.,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 
Ladd,  Professor  G.  T.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
de  Laguna,  Dr.  Grace  A.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
de  Laguna,  Professor  Theodore,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Lane,  Professor  W.  G.,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Lefevre,  Professor  Albert,  Univ.  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Leighton,  Professor  J.  A.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
Lewis,  Professor  Clarence  I.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Lloyd,  Professor  A.  H.,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Lodge,  Professor  Rupert  C.,  Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Loewenberg,  Dr.  J.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Longwell,  Professor  Horace  Craig,  Princeton  Univ.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Lord,  Professor  Herbert  G.,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Lough,  Professor  J.  E.,  Sch.  of  Pedagogy,  N.  Y.  Univ.,  New  York. 
Lovejoy,  Professor  A.  O.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lyman,  Professor  Eugene  W.,  Bangor  Theol.  Sem.,  Bangor,  Me. 
McAllister,  Professor  C.  N.,  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
McClure,  Dr.  M.  T.,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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The  Church  and  Society;  a  Study  of  Contemporary  Realism.    H. 

G.  TOWNSEND. 

Much  of  the  social  and  political  discussion  of  the  present  time 
revives  the  distinction  between  nominalism  and  realism  as  these 
terms  were  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  realism  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  based  on  a  phase  of  Plato's  philosophy  to  the  neglect  of  the  op- 
posite phase.  Lotze  has  distinguished  between  the  existence  and  the 
validity  of  universals  and  claims  that  Plato  was  committed  to  the 
validity  of  the  universals  only.  Taking  this  as  a  working  distinction 
it  appears  that  the  Churchmen  at  a  later  time  found  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  theory  of  values  held  by  the  Greek  world.  They  were 
soon,  however,  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  Platonic  theory  of  uni- 
versals in  so  far  as  it  furnished  an  instrument  of  government.  They 
found  in  Plato  what  Aristotle  found  there,  i.e.,  the  hypostasized  ex- 
istence of  the  world  of  universals.  They  could  reject  the  ethical  and 
educational  theory  of  the  Republic  but  at  the  same  time  preserve  the 
governmental  theory  and  apply  it  to  their  own  problems  of  control. 
The  Church  developed  this  type  of  realism  to  such  a  point  that  the 
political  power  of  the  growing  State  was  barely  able  to  protect  the 
individual  against  the  encroachment  of  ecclesiastical  organization. 
The  state  in  turn  became  the  champion  of  the  universal  at  the  cost  of 
individual  right.  The  democratic  reforms  reverted  to  the  nominalistic 
position  in  asserting  the  validity  but  not  the  existence  of  the  uni- 
versals. At  the  present  time  there  is  much  evidence  that  in  our 
thinking  we  are  again  losing  sight  of  the  individual  in  our  easy  as- 
sumption of  the  superior  claims  of  'The  State,'  and  'Society.'  The 
concept  of  'Society'  plays  much  the  same  r61e  in  present  discussion 
that  the  idea  of  'The  Church'  played  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  New  Tyranny.    W.  H.  SHELDON. 

Published  in  full  in  this  number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW 
(March,  1920). 

The  Logical  Implicates  of  the  Community.     DAVID  F.  SWENSON. 

A  community  presupposes  cooperation,  and  cooperation  pre- 
supposes mutual  understanding.  Understanding  may  be  more  or  less 
concrete  or  abstract,  and  may  be  distinguished  as  ethical,  aesthetic,  or 
logical.  The  latter  is  the  most  abstract,  and  is  a  condition  for  the 
existence  of  the  more  concrete  forms,  though  it  does  not  by  itself 
suffice  to  realize  them. 

The  most  general  condition  for  the  existence  of  logical  understanding 
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is  formulated  in  the  principle  of  identity.  When  stated  in  the  proper 
relation  to  the  human  background  of  thinking,  this  principle  is  seen 
to  postulate  continuity  of  thought  for  the  individual  mind  thinking 
in  time,  and  the  sameness  of  the  universe  of  discourse  for  several 
minds  trying  to  understand  one  another.  In  other  words,  meanings 
may  be  apprehended  as  identically  the  same,  whether  by  the  same 
mind  at  different  times,  or  by  different  minds  at  the  same  or  different 
times.  The  principle  of  identity  asserts  the  possibility  of  this,  but 
does  not  guarantee  its  actual  achievement.  Neither  does  the  prin- 
ciple of  identity  have  anything  to  do  with  the  changing  or  unchanging 
character  of  the  world  and  things,  which  is  a  matter  for  empirical 
determination — a  determination,  however,  which  is  possible  only 
under  the  condition  that  the  principle  of  identity  shall  be  valid. 

The  so-called  law  of  sufficient  reason,  when  relieved  of  the  am- 
biguities which  have  clustered  about  it,  is  seen  to  involve  at  least 
three  different  principles,  each  of  which  constitutes  in  its  own  sense 
a  condition  for  the  existence  of  a  real  and  rational  community  life. 

The  logical  order  is  both  a  datum  and  a  construct;  in  itself  it  is 
something  preexistent,  discovered  and  not  created  by  the  mind  of 
man;  in  its  use  and  application  it  is  a  human  achievement.  The 
existence  of  the  ideal  logical  order  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
concrete  possession  of  actual  knowledge,  or  with  an  attained  clearness 
of  conception,  or  with  a  realized  harmony  of  purpose  and  will  in  the 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  the  logical 
order  is  a  dramatic  achievement  of  bold  pioneering  minds,  created  by 
them  ad  hoc  to  serve  human  ends,  is  fantastic  and  self-contradictory. 
The  forms  are  all  of  them  discoveries,  and  not  inventions,  just  as  are 
the  things.  The  neglect  of  this  principle  unites  the  extreme  forms  of 
pragmatism  with  the  extreme  forms  of  intellectualism  in  a  fantastic 
and  unreal  interpretation  of  knowledge. 

The  Problem  of  a  Fair  Wage.    F.  C.  SHARP. 

A  widely  accepted  view  of  what  constitutes  a  fair  wage  defines 
it  as  a  return  to  the  server  of  the  equivalent  of  his  work.  This  con- 
ception has  been  shown  by  recent  writers  to  be  one  not  easily  translat- 
able into  practice.  But  objections  far  more  fundamental  than  this 
can  be  urged  against  it.  One  of  its  two  leading  forms  rests  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  fact,  the  other  upon  the  generally  abandoned 
view  that  a  man  owes  no  positive  service  to  his  fellow-men.  The 
valid  formula  for  distributive  justice  can  be  shown  to  be  that  of 
Louis  Blanc:  "From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according 
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to  his  need."  In  practice  the  latter  part,  taken  by  itself,  would  re- 
quire (broadly  speaking)  equality  of  distribution.  But  the  very 
spirit  of  this  principle  demands  that  in  a  race  whose  members  are 
largely  unwilling  to  work  for  others  except  under  the  spur  of  necessity, 
the  spur  of  necessity  shall  be  applied.  The  incentives  employed  by 
contemporary  society  are  those  of  the  competitive  system.  But 
the  workings  of  this  system  are  so  imperfect  that  we  are  justified 
in  the  interests  of  our  standard  in  supplementing  and  correcting  it 
wherever  we  can.  Our  principle  requires  that  where  men  are  receiving 
incomes  larger  than  the  average,  society  should  attempt  to  reduce 
these  incomes  as  near  to  the  level  of  the  average  as  is  compatible  with 
securing  a  sufficient  amount  of  service  of  the  desired  kind  and  quality; 
and  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  getting  less  than  the  average, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  working  to  the  limit  of  the  maximum  desirable, 
society  should  aim  to  raise  their  incomes  as  near  to  the  average  level  as 
is  compatible  with  the  excess  payments  to  others  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  the  requisite  exceptional  services.  From  this  point  of 
view  we  may  defend  the  imposition  of  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
at  the  top,  and  the  legislation  for  a  minimum  wage  at  the  bottom. 
When,  however,  the  so-called  living  wage  has  been  made  universal  by 
law,  we  must  examine  the  situation  to  see  whether  the  lower  limits 
may  not  be  raised  still  farther  without  injury  to  production  in  the 
interests  of  a  nearer  approach  to  equality. 

The  Metaphysical  Monist  as  a  Sociological  Pluralist.    MARY  WHITON 

CALKINS. 

This  paper  is  to  embody  a  brief  but  vigorous  protest  against  the 
current  view  that  the  metaphysical  absolutist  (or  numerical  monist) — 
and,  in  particular,  the  personalistic  absolutist — is  ipso  facto  com- 
mitted to  a  monistic  conception  of  society.  The  metaphysical  abso- 
lutist is  distinguished  from  the  pluralist  by  the  belief  that  the  universe 
is,  not  a  plurality  of  ultimately  separate  beings,  but  ultimately  One 
Being  including  the  many  as  its  parts  or  members;  as  a  personalist, 
he  conceives  this  One  Being  as  Self,  Mind,  or  Person.  He  reaches  this 
conception  in  his  effort  to  account  for  his  own  actual  awareness  of  a 
world,  social  and  physical,  which  is  in  a  sense  other-than-he  and  yet 
(as-known-by-him)  in  a  sense  identical  with  him.  Now,  whatever  the 
force  of  this  argument,  it  carries  with  it  no  implication  whatever  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  social  groups.  The  many  selves  included  in  the 
Absolute  Self  might — so  far  as  the  basal  argument  for  absolute  per- 
sonalism  is  concerned — consist  exclusively  of  human  and  sub-human 
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selves;  or  there  might  exist  also,  as  Fechner  and  Royce  suggest,  race- 
selves  and  community-selves  of  which,  as  of  the  Absolute  Self,  the 
human  self  would  be  a  member.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
the  metaphysically  monistic  conception  of  the  universe  as  Absolute 
Self  is  no  more  compatible  with  the  sociologically  monistic  conception 
of  races  and  peoples  and  states  and  communities  as  genuine  persons 
than  with  the  sociologically  pluralistic  doctrine  that  neither  the 
natural  group,  race  or  family,  the  state,  the  church  nor  the  universal 
community  is  a  mental  being,  or  person  in  the  concrete,  literal  sense 
in  which  you  and  I  are  selves  or  persons.  The  question  is  one  to  be 
settled  on  its  psychological  and  sociological  merits  unweighted  by  any 
a  priori  metaphysical  considerations.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph, 
for  instance,  though  a  convinced  metaphysical  absolutist,  sees  no 
reason  to  espouse  the  conception  of  the  community  self.  In  her 
belief  the  arguments  urged  in  its  favor  prove  indeed  that  communities 
are  loved  and  served  and  treated  as  if  persons  but  fall  far  short  of 
proving  that  they  are  persons.  In  any  case,  whether  the  sociological 
pluralist  or  the  monist  is  correct  in  his  conclusion,  so  much  is  certain: 
the  question  is  not  that  of  metaphysical  monism  at  all,  for  at  the  most 
there  can  be  only  an  analogy,  never  an  identity,  between  state,  or 
community,  and  Absolute.1 

Rational  Self -Interest  and  the  Social  Adjustment.    H.  W.  WRIGHT. 

The  necessity  for,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of,  the  social  adjustment 
is  due  to  the  operation  in  personal  development  of  two  determining 
tendencies.  The  first  of  these  tendencies  is  individualizing;  it  works 
to  produce  mutually  exclusive  and  antagonistic  self-interests.  This 
tendency  is  a  necessary  phase  of  the  assumption  of  control  over 
action  by  intelligence;  it  is  inevitable  that  rational  will  should  strive 
to  discover  and  to  establish  the  general  conditions  in  the  way  of 
health,  property,  social  relations,  etc.,  which  secure  to  the  individual 
the  maximum  of  satisfaction  for  his  natural  desires.  The  second 
tendency  of  rational  will  is  universalizing;  it  is  capable  of  detaching 
itself  from  the  individuality  it  has  created  and  of  uniting  itself  with 
the  social  whole,  national,  international,  and  comprehensively  human, 
of  which  this  individuality  is  a  part.  Man's  intelligence,  a  potential 
universal,  enables  him  at  will  to  take  the  standpoint  of  the  whole 
and  to  view  his  own  career  as  an  episode  in  human  history,  his  life 
as  an  event  in  universal  evolution.  The  whole,  the  universal  system, 
appeals  to  the  will  of  man  as  an  implicit  universal,  as  an  end  the 

1  Cf.  Laski,  Problem  of  Sovereignty;  pp.  6-7. 
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highest  end.  This  is  proved  by  the  wave  of  spiritual  exaltation  that 
sweeps  over  individuals  who  in  time  of  national  emergency  fling  every 
cherished  private  aim  to  the  winds  and  rejoice  in  identifying  them- 
selves with  an  all-inclusive  social  cause.  From  the  clash  of  these  two 
tendencies,  individualizing  and  universalizing,  which  lie  at  the  roots  of 
human  personality,  springs  the  necessity  for  self-sacrifice;  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  individuality  must  be  destroyed.  But  its  originality, 
inventiveness,  and  vigor  must  be  preserved  and  developed  for  the 
larger  service  of  country  and  humanity  and  universal  progress. 

Pre-Teleology  and  Orthogenesis.     W.  P.  MONTAGUE. 

All  the  characteristics  of  life  processes  reduce  to  the  teleological 
and  the  pre-teleological.  Teleology  is  the  realization  of  a  purpose; 
pre- teleology  is  the  origination  of  a  purpose.  In  conscious  experience, 
pre-teleology  is  exemplified  in  the  hypotheses  of  the  scientist,  in  the 
inspirations  of  the  artist,  and  in  such  unpremeditated  yet  purposeful 
activities  as  that  of  talking;  where  the  sentences  are  pertinent  to 
the  preexisting  thought  and  at  the  same  time  novel. 

These  little-studied  but  significant  aspects  of  mental  activity  can  be 
mechanistically  explained  by  the  theory  that  the  memories  from  which 
the  pertinent  novelties  of  creative  imagination  are  formed  have  for 
their  cerebral  correlates  accelerations  or  forces  which  can  be  expressed 
as  vectors.  These  vector-forces  in  the  brain  will  combine,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
for  their  resultants  new  vectors  whose  relations  to  their  pre-existing 
components  will  be  exactly  analogous  to  the  relations  between  the 
products  of  imagination  and  the  pre-existing  memories. 

In  the  field  of  biology  pre-teleology  is  exemplified  in  the  origination 
by  the  germ-plasm  of  the  useful  variations  upon  which  natural  selec- 
tion works.  These  variations  are  too  numerous  and  too  specifically 
useful  to  be  the  result  of  mere  chance  action  of  chemical  forces,  as 
the  mechanists  would  believe;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  to  follow  the  vitalists  in  treating  them  as  the 
outcome  of  conscious  purpose.  Orthogenesis,  or  the  tendency  to  vary 
usefully  and  progressively,  can  be  explained  if  we  assume  that  the 
hereditary  determinants  in  the  germ-cell  from  which  organic  charac- 
ters will  develop,  are  forces  which  in  their  combination  will  obey  the 
law  of  vector-addition,  and  will  thus  constantly  produce  new  charac- 
ter-variations, which  as  true  vector-resultants  will  carry  out  and 
harmonize  in  a  novel  and  improved  form  the  inherited  tendencies  from 
which  they  arose.  Thus  the  two  seemingly  unrelated  forms  of 
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pre- teleology  viz.,  creative  imagination  in  psychology  and  creative 
evolution  in  biology  can  be  correlated  with  one  another  and  mechanic- 
ally explained  by  the  principle  of  vector-addition. 

Imageless  Beauty.     HELEN  Huss  PARKHURST. 

That  works  of  art  differ  in  the  significance  of  their  content,  or 
meaning,  as  well  as  in  their  form,  or  sensuous  expression,  is  scarcely  a 
matter  of  controversy.  Equally  indisputable  seems  to  be  the  con- 
tention that  this  difference  of  significance  is  an  aesthetic  difference — 
that  beauty  resides  not  merely  in  expression  but  also  in  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed. The  problem  of  the  ground  of  distinction  between  ideas 
that  possess  beauty  and  ideas  that  do  not,  constitutes  a  very  important 
and  too  little  considered  matter  for  aesthetic  theory.  The  distinction, 
it  is  clear,  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  difference  of  general  subject  matter: 
no  subject  treated  by  science  is  alien  to  art.  The  differentia  is  rather 
to  be  found  in  the  artist's  method  of  treatment  of  any  given  topic. 
The  principle  of  sensuous  aesthetic  form  is  the  principle  of  blended 
rhythm  and  arhythm;  and  this  same  principle  seems  adequate 
for  the  creation  of  beauty  in  ideas.  Analysis  of  the  several  arts  re- 
veals the  omnipresence  of  antitheses — not  the  antitheses  of  science, 
of  completely  separated  opposites,  but  antitheses  between  terms  show- 
ing inter-relation, — likeness,  in  the  midst  of  difference.  This  ever- 
present  likeness  and  difference,  alternating  and  growing,  one  out  of  the 
other,  constitutes  the  blended  rhythm  and  arhythm  of  aesthetic  ideas. 
Youth  and  age,  poverty  and  prosperity,  light  and  darkness,  sound  and 
silence  as  treated  of  scientifically  are  mutually  exclusive  concepts.  In 
drama,  in  painting,  in  architecture,  in  sculpture  such  antitheses  refer 
backward  and  forward  in  an  endless  regress  of  relations.  It  is  be- 
cause youth  and  age  participate  in  one  another,  because  joy  is  tinged 
with  pain,  and  pain  transfused  with  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  because  light 
passes  into  dark  by  an  infinite  series  of  modulations — that  all  these 
things  acquire  pathos  and  beauty  as  handled  by  the  artist.  And 
underlying  such  minor  antitheses  is  always  the  very  great  and  un- 
escapable  one  which  it  is  the  main  function  of  art  to  make  articulate — 
the  antithesis  between  the  finite,  the  limited,  the  imperfect — which  is 
human  life, — and  the  infinite,  the  unlimited,  the  perfect,  which  is 
revealed  in  the  beautiful. 

Philosophy  as  the  Art  of  Affixing  Labels.    J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 

In  spite  of  the  reiterated  criticism  that  philosophy  traffics  mainly 
in  words,  it  remains  true  that  philosophers  have  contributed  more 
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than  other  men  both  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  proper  function 
of  words  and  of  the  dangers  that  arise  from  their  use.  At  the  present 
time,  when  the  desire  to  make  philosophy  'scientific'  is  asserting  it- 
self in  various  quarters,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  for  philosophy 
classification  and  generalization  are  never  ends  in  themselves.  Philo- 
sophical thinking  does  not  find  its  goal  in  affixing  abstract  labels,  but 
in  discovering  the  systematic  nature  and  connection  of  concrete 
individualities.  Philosophy,  then,  asks  a  different  type  of  question 
from  that  raised  by  the  special  sciences.  Its  standard  of  intelligi- 
bility, too,  is  different,  consisting  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  indivi- 
duals, rather  than  that  of  demonstrated  inclusion  within  some  class. 
In  a  word,  the  logic  of  philosophy,  as  the  great  historical  systems 
prove,  is  that  of  the  concrete  universal,  and  the  formal  processes  of 
definition  and  classification  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  means  and 
instruments  to  the  attainment  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  individual 
realities. 

The  Inner  Check  as  a  Principle  of  Criticism.    A.  H.  CHANDLER. 

The  two  factors  in  the  dualism  of  Mr.  Paul  Elmore  More  are: 
(i)  the  inner  check,  (2)  the  flux  of  perceptions  and  impulses.  To 
the  inner  check  he  attributes  at  least  two  distinct  characters,  (i) 
It  is  an  agent  of  organization  in  experience.  (2)  It  is  the  haven  of 
peace  into  which  the  mystic  seeks  to  retreat.  On  this  basis  he  con- 
demns romantic  movements  in  literature  and  morals  because  they 
encourage  the  indefinite  expansion  of  particular  sentiments  and 
break  down  the  balancing  control  of  the  inner  check. 

To  this  line  of  thought  I  make  the  following  objections:  (i)  There 
is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  content  of  the  mystic  trance  with  an 
agent  regulating  the  flux,  because  (a)  when  you  are  in  the  mystic 
trance  you  have  forgotten  the  flux  and  therefore  you  cannot  know  that 
it  is  regulated  by  the  object  of  your  blissful  contemplation,  and  (b) 
when  you  are  in  the  flux  you  find  only  empirical  agents  of  organization, 
and  since  you  cannot  then  grasp  the  mystic  One  you  can  form  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  regulating  agent.  (2)  Although  the 
theory  of  the  inner  check  as  regulating  agent  gives  an  air  of  philo- 
sophic authority  to  Mr.  More's  strictures  on  the  disorganizing  ten- 
dencies of  Romanticism,  it  is  too  abstract  to  help  the  reader  determine 
what  organization  is  required;  since  the  inner  check  is  such  that  we 
cannot  tell  "why  and  how  it  acts  or  neglects  to  act"  there  is  no  ground 
for  denying  that  it  may  organize  life  around  certain  passions  which 
it  lets  wax  to  an  extreme,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miser  or  the  aesthetic 
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lover  of  exotic  sensations.  (3)  Although  Mr.  More's  mysticism 
gives  an  air  of  sanctity  to  his  strictures  on  sentimental  or  materialistic 
tendencies  it  does  not  help  the  reader  to  solve  his  own  moral  and 
aesthetic  problems;  for  (a)  historically  the  inspiration  of  mysticism  has 
been  claimed  not  only  for  Platonic  rational  discipline  but  for  anti- 
nomianism  and  asceticism,  and  (6)  logically,  since  the  mystic  One 
cannot  be  described  discursively,  no  deductions  can  be  made  from  it  to 
favor  one  of  these  ways  of  life  rather  than  another. 

By  way  of  psychological  interpretation  I  suggest  that  Mr.  More's 
philosophy  springs  from  (i)  temperamental  conservatism  and  (2) 
intellectual  sophistication.  The  former  drives  him  toward  Augusti- 
nian  Christianity;  the  latter  prevents  him  from  accepting  it,  and  drives 
him  to  find  his  creed  in  an  abstract  dualism  which  is  common  de- 
nominator of  ultra-conservative  Hindu,  Platonic,  and  Christian 
doctrines. 


DISCUSSION. 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  ESSENCES  GIVEN  IN  KNOWLEDGE. 

PROFESSOR  ROGERS'S  article  in  the  May,  1919,  number  of  this 
REVIEW  is  a  clear  and  persuasive  presentation  of  a  type  of  realism 
which  is  espoused  also  by  Professor  Strong  (in  his  recent  volume), 
Professors  Santayana,  Lovejoy,  Pratt,  Sellars  and  various  other  con- 
temporaries, including  the  present  writer.  According  to  this  view 
there  exist  physical  objects,  which  are  independent  of  consciousness 
and  never  literally  present,  given,  to  consciousness.  They  are  per- 
ceived, or  conceived,  or  remembered,  by  means  of  a  datum,  a  charac- 
ter-complex which  is  given.  In  so  far  as  this  given  character-complex 
(essence)  contains  traits  which  are,  in  fact,  traits  of  the  object  known, 
we  have  knowledge  and  not  error. 

As  Professor  Rogers  says,  the  status  of  this  essence  in  relation  to 
the  object  known  is  not  abstruse;  in  so  far  as  knowledge  is  valid,  it 
is  the  essence,  or  character,  the  what  of  the  object.  The  matter  that 
demands  clearing  up  is,  how  this  essence  comes  to  be  given  to  con- 
sciousness, what  we  mean  by  its  being  'given.'  When  it  is  'given* 
to  consciousness,  does  it  thereby  become  the  character  of  another 
existent,  viz.,  a  state  or  event  in  the  mind  of  the  knower?  In  other 
words,  is  nothing  'given'  except  the  traits  of  the  mental  states  of 
the  knower?  If  this  is  so,  then  in  cases  of  valid  knowledge  the  same 
essence  is  embodied  twice,  once  in  the  outer  object  and  once  in  the 
mind  of  the  knower.  The  knower  projects,  as  it  were,  the  attributes 
of  his  mental  life,  the  "specific  characters  existentially  present  as 
characters  of  his  momentary  psychical  states,"  into  the  outer  world, 
reacts  to  objects  as  if  they  had  these  attributes,  assigns  them,  in- 
stinctively, to  objects,  and  is  largely  right  in  so  doing. 

This  appears  to  be  Professor  Rogers's  answer.  To  the  present 
writer  it  seems  a  somewhat  simpler  answer  than  the  facts  will  bear. 
For  some  cases  it  is  indeed  adequate,  as  when  we  have  a  red  sensation 
and  attribute  redness  to  the  object,  see  the  object  as  red.  We  could 
not  "have  the  meaning  'redness'  before  us  unless  we  had  somehow 
experienced  redness  as  the  quality  of  an  actual  psychical  state"  (p. 
238).  But,  as  Professor  Rogers  goes  on  to  say,  this  is  a  "simplified 
situation."  Far  commoner  are  the  cases  wherein  we  attribute  to 
outer  reality  traits  which  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  as  traits  of  the 
mental  states  of  the  knower. 
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Professor  Rogers,  however,  says  flatly:  "We  cannot  characterize 
existence  except  in  experienced  terms — in  terms,  that  is,  of  the  es- 
sences of  our  experienced  psychical  states"  (p.  237).  "An  idea 
enables  us  to  think  the  nature  of  the  object  truly,  only  in  so  far  as 
it  has  itself  the  characteristics  of  the  thing  to  which  it  professes  to 
refer.  ...  I  am  bound  to  suppose  that  this  is  true  of  every  character 
attributed  to  the  real  world,  relationships  as  well  as  qualities;  unless 
the  relationship  can  be  translated  into  the  relational  experience  which 
gives  the  word  its  meaning,  and  unless  we  suppose  that  just  the 
character  thus  represented  attaches  somehow  to  the  real  world  itself, 
we  have  no  ground  for  claiming  that  we  know  the  nature  of  this  world 
at  all,  though  we  might  still  be  able  to  orientate  ourselves  in  it" 
(p.  241). 

Suppose,  then,  that  I  perceive  or  conceive  an  object  as  ten  feet  away 
from  me,  or  as  moiling  away  from  me.  Professor  Rogers  must  say 
that  these  attributes  are  attributes  of  my  mental  state  of  the  moment. 
But  how  is  this  possible?  The  object  may  be  ten  feet  away  from 
me,  or  moving  away,  but  is  my  mental  state  ten  feet  away  from  me, 
or  moving  away  from  me?  If  not,  is  it  not  inaccurate  to  say  that 
ten  feet  away  from  me  or  moving  away  from  me  are  traits  embodied  in 
my  mental  states?  A  trait,  or  essence,  is  'embodied'  in  an  existent 
only  when  it  is  actually  descriptive  of  that  existent. 

Professor  Rogers  tells  us  that  when  we  attribute  distance  to  an 
object,  it  is  because  "we  are  able  to  utilize  experiences  which  in 
themselves  possess  the  qualities  that  give  intelligibility  to  the  term" 
(p.  242).  I  confess  to  finding  this  statement  lacking  in  qualities  that 
give  it  intelligibility!  Presumably  he  means  that  we  revive  faint 
images  of  the  muscular  sensations  of  walking  toward  the  object,  which, 
together  with  the  sensations  of  ocular  convergence  and  accommoda- 
tion, serve  as  signs  of  the  object's  distance.  As  signs,  yes.  But  no 
more.  We  still  have  not  actually  got  "such  and  such  a  distance 
away"  as  an  attribute  of  our  mental  state.  The  schema  of  identical 
essence  embodied  twice,  in  outer  object  and  in  mental  state,  breaks 
down. 

So  when  we  conceive  the  universe  as  infinitely  large,  Professor 
Rogers  has  to  say  that  our  idea  embodies  the  essence  'infinity.'  He 
grants  the  obvious  fact  that  an  idea  of  infinity  is  not  "itself  infinite, 
a  thought  of  activity  is  not  itself  active,  the  idea  of  running  does  not 
run."  Yet  somehow  we  do  mean  infinity,  activity,  running,  and  in 
some  sense  these  meanings  are  consciously  present  to  us.  How  can  we 
escape  from  this  tangle?  Surely  we  must  go  beyond  Rogers's  schema  of 
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a  double  embodiment  of  an  identical  essence,  and  admit  that  a  mental 
state  can  mean  what  is  not  one  of  its  own  attributes  or  characters. 
In  other  words,  what  is  'given*  is  not  just  the  characters  of  the  ex- 
istent mental  states. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  the  word  'given'?  We  mean — what 
we  grasp  in  knowledge,  what  we  contemplate,  are  aware  of,  the 
starting-point  for  discourse.  Now  this  essence  given  (the  'datum') 
results  not  merely  from  the  projection  of  the  mental  state  of  the 
moment,  but  also,  in  part,  in  most  cases,  from  the  attitude  of  the 
organism,  which  may  not  be  represented  at  all  in  the  mental  state. 
In  other  words,  the  function  of  the  mental  state,  as  well  as  its  actual 
content,  helps  to  determine  what  is  'given.'  Those  traits  which  are 
apprehended  as  belonging  to  the  object  through  the  attitude,  or 
reaction,  of  the  organism,  are  as  truly  known  as  the  traits  appre- 
hended through  the  characters  of  the  mental  states  of  the  knower. 

Even  when  this  sort  of  knowledge,  embodied  in  the  reactive- 
mechanism  of  our  organisms,  gets  represented  in  consciousness,  what 
we  have  is  not  a  second  embodiment  of  the  character  of  the  object,  but 
a  character  to  which  we  can  apply  a  closely  similar  name.  For  ex- 
ample, when  I  realize  consciously  the  fact  that  yonder  object  is  ten 
feet  away,  my  mental  state  has  a  character  describable  as  'a  sense 
of  ten- feet-a  way  ness,'  it  does  not  actually  have  the  character  'ten 
feet  away;'  that  character  is  a  character  of  the  object — if  my  per- 
ception is  in  so  far  accurate.  We  do  not  really  have  in  such  cases  a 
double  embodiment  of  the  same  essence.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  ever 
have  such  a  double  embodiment.  For  in  the  case  of  the  sensation 
red,  the  object  isn't  red — in  the  same  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  no  quality  of  our  mental  states  is  ever  the  identical  quality 
of  the  object  known,  except  when  the  object  known  is  another  mind 
having  a  similar  experience. 

Professor  Rogers  shies  off  from  this  analysis,  apparently  because 
he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  'datum,'  which,  if  the  analysis 
holds,  is  not  identifiable  with  the  character  of  the  mental  state.  It 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  tertium  quid,  in  addition  to  object  known  and 
knowing  mind.  The  acceptance  of  such  a  tertium  quid  in  his  analysis 
was  explicitly  ruled  out  early  in  the  essay.  "Anything  that  is  at  all 
either  'exists,'  or  is  a  quality  or  character  of  what  exists"  (p.  235). 
According  to  this  premise,  the  datum,  the  essence  'given,'  if  it  is  not 
the  character  of  the  mental  state,  and  (as  in  cases  of  error)  not  the 
character  of  the  object  known,  must  be  the  character  of  some  third 
existent.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  there  is  such  a  third  set  of 
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existents,  in  addition  to  objects  known  and  knowing  minds.  Hence 
all  data  of  perception,  conception,  etc.,  must  be  characters  of  the 
knowing  mind.  Any  other  alternative  Rogers  finds  unintelligible. 

But  surely,  in  addition  to  actual  existents,  and  their  characters, 
it  is  possible  to  suppose  other  existents,  and  to  impute  characters 
to  real  existents  which  they  do  not  have.  We  can  talk  about  non- 
existents,  and  non-existing  qualities;  they  are  objects  of  discourse. 
We  can  talk,  for  example,  about  infinite  time  and  space,  even  if  space 
is  not  infinite,  and  time  had  a  beginning  and  is  to  have  an  end.  The 
characters  'infinitely  large'  and  'infinitely  long,'  have,  if  such  is 
the  actual  situation,  no  embodiment;  they  are  not  the  characters  of 
anything  actual,  least  of  all  characters  of  the  ephemeral  and  local 
mental  states  that  mean  them.  The  mental  states  mean  them  through 
their  associations,  the  revived  images  and  motor-reactions  into  which 
they  tend  to  irradiate.  When  I  am  thinking  of  infinite  space,  to  say 
that  the  character  'infinite'  is  'given'  is  simply  to  say  that  some 
mental  state  exists  in  my  mind  which,  if  allowed  to  lead  off  into  its 
potential  associations,  would  cause  me  to  react  in  the  various  ways 
appropriate  to  such  a  reality.  For  example,  a  vague  visual  image  of 
a  boundary  to  space  keeps  arising  in  my  mind,  but  is  pushed  aside  each 
time  by  a  "No!  No!  There  is  more!  There  is  always  more!"  Such 
mental  activity  constitutes,  if  space  is  infinite,  adequate  knowledge  of 
that  fact.  And  we  appropriately  say  that  in  such  a  case  the  character 
'infinitely  large'  is  'given'  as  a  trait  of  the  character-complex,  or 
essence  'infinite  space,'  which  I  am  conceiving  at  the  moment. 

What  is  'given,'  then,  is  not  a  third  existent.  If  it  has  existence 
at  all,  it  is  as  a  character  of  the  object  known,  or  of  the  knowing 
mind,  or  (on  rare  occasions)  of  both.  Just  qua  datum  it  has  no 
existence  at  all,  it  is  just  an  essence  (a  what — a  concrete  universal) 
imputed  to  an  object,  perhaps  rightly,  perhaps  wrongly.  If  it  is  a 
complex  datum,  there  are  probably  some  traits  of  the  complex  which 
are  actually  attributes  of  the  object,  and  other  traits  which  are  not 
attributes  of  the  object.  These  traits  which  do  not  actually  charac- 
terize the  object  may  characterize  the  mental  state  of  the  moment,  or 
they  may  be  'given'  in  the  manner  above  described,  in  which  case 
they  characterize  neither  object  nor  mental  state. 

I  confess  to  a  certain  sympathy  with  Professor  Rogers's  desire 
to  simplify  speech  so  as  to  talk  only  of  existents  and  their  characters. 
But  discourse  cannot,  without  clumsy  circumlocution,  be  so  simplified. 
We  do  talk  of  centaurs,  for  example.  But  centaurs  do  not  exist.  To 
say  that  they  exist  in  the  mind,  or  in  fable,  is  inaccurate.  What 
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exists  in  the  mind  is  a  visual  image  of  a  centaur,  or  some  other  sort 
of  mental  furniture  which  enables  the  essence 'centaur' to  be  'given' 
conceptually.  What  exists  in  mythology  is,  words  about  centaurs, 
pictures  of  supposed  centaurs,  etc.,  never  a  centaur  itself.  The 
essence  'centaur'  contains  such  traits  as  having  feelings  and  desires 
of  his  own,  roaming  about  the  hills  of  Greece,  which  cannot  characterize 
the  mental  states  by  means  of  which  a  person  conceives  it. 

So  if  I  have  a  hallucination,  and  see  a  snake  under  the  table  yonder. 
My  perceptual  datum,  what  is  'given,'  is — a  live,  dangerous  snake t 
of  such  and  such  color  and  shape,  so  many  feet  away  from  me,  under 
that  table.  But  no  such  object  exists.  Nor  is  my  perceptual  mental 
state  dangerous,  or  under  the  table,  or  of  the  shape  that  I  impute  to  the 
snake.  This  essence  has  not  attained  existence.  It  has  existence 
imputed  to  it  by  the  organism,  that  acts  as  if  it  were  there,  that  is  all. 

The  analysis  above  attempted  is  essentially  that  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Strong  in  The  Origin  of  Consciousness.  It  seems  to  me  a 
necessary  correction  of  Professor  Rogers's  theory,  if  that  theory  is 
to  command  any  wide  acceptance.  Let  no  '  logical  realists '  take  com- 
fort, however,  from  my  assertion  that  the  datum  of  perception,  or  con- 
ception, is  (qua  datum)  a  non-existent,  a  mere  logical  entity.  For 
it  is  also  an  essential  part  of  my  view  (as  of  that  of  Professor  Rogers 
and  Professor  Strong)  that  in  all  cases  of  knowledge  there  are  existing 
mental  states,  not  to  be  identified  with  the  objects  known.  If  these 
mental  states  did  not  exist,  and  cause  an  appropriate  reaction  of  the 
organism,  no  essence  would  be  'given,'  no  datum  be  apprehended 
as  the  character  of  an  object. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  this  fact  of  the  existence  of  mental 
states,  as  well  as  of  physical  objects,  since  many  passages  in  current 
writings  of  the  neo-realistic  school  blur  the  very  concept  existence. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage  from  Professor  Holt: 

"The  landscape  that  I  experience  is,  if  we  take  certain  simple 
precautions,  in  all  essentials  identical  with  the  landscape  that  you  ex- 
perience. ...  A  certain  shade  of  red  can  be  the  quality  on  a  tulip 
and  can  be  immediately  within  the  experience  of  a  hundred  lookers- 
on  at  the  same  time."1 

To  this  we  may  say,  So  far  so  good!  The  essence,  or  logical  ('neu- 
tral') entity  which  is  my  datum  in  a  given  case  of  perception  or 
conception  may  be  identically  the  same  essence  that  is  your  datum, 
and  even  the  very  essence,  or  character,  of  the  existing  object  per- 
ceived or  conceived  by  us  both.  This  essence  may  be  said  to  have 

1  The  Concept  of  Consciousness,  pp.  152-153. 
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being,  or  subsistence,  independently  of  my,  or  your,  consciousness 
of  it,  and  of  its  embodiment  in  the  object.  That  is  a  convenient  man- 
ner of  speech,  and  need  not  imply  a  Platonic  belief  in  the  priority  or 
ontological  significance  of  this  sort  of  being. 

But  these  'logical  realists'  seem  sometimes  to  be  content  with 
a  world  composed  merely  of  essences.  That  is,  having  postulated 
the  identity  of  the  essence  given  to  you  and  to  me,  and  that  embodied 
in  the  object,  they  call  the  knowledge-problem,  in  that  case,  solved, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  essence  could  not  be  given  to  either  of  us 
unless  we  each  had  mental  states  which  are  existents,  and  therefore 
different  existents,  What  my  experience  and  yours  have  in  common  is 
merely  (on  occasion)  the  essences  that  we  are  conscious  of;  our  exist- 
ing mental  life  is  never  identical,  our  minds  never  overlap.  Each 
has  its  own  locus.  For  that  is  the  way  with  existence.  An  existent 
is  something  that  occurs  at  some  definite  time  and  place  (or,  if  the 
reader  objects  to  the  putting  of  mental  states  into  space,  he  may  sub- 
stitute for  'place'  the  clause,  'is  somehow  related  to  some  definite 
place').  In  order  that  your  datum  and  mine  may  be  the  identical 
shade  of  red,  you  and  I  must  have  similar  mental  states;  your  mental 
state  may  even  be  an  exact  duplicate  of  mine,  but  it  is  a  second  case  of 
existence,  having  a  different  locus.  Two  copies  of  a  book  are  not 
existen dally  identical,  however  logically  identical  their  character; 
nor  are  two  mental  states.  Moreover,  whereas  logical  essences  have 
no  causal  efficacy,  mental  states  have  causal  efficacy;  your  state  has 
one  set  of  causes  and  effects,  mine  quite  another  set  of  causal  relations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  however  identical  the 
data  of  my  consciousness  and  yours,  my  mental  states  and  yours  are 
ever  exactly  similar.  Identical  essences  can  be  'given'  by  means  of 
very  varying  mental  states.  A  vivid  sensation,  a  faint  sensation,  a 
memory  or  conceptual  state,  can  be  the  vehicles,  at  different  times, 
by  which  one  and  the  same  essence  can  be  given;  so  that,  for  all  the 
fluidity  of  our  mental  life,  and  the  disparity  between  my  mental  life 
and  yours,  we  live  in  the  presence  of  common  and  relatively  stable  ob- 
jects. This  is  possible  precisely  because,  as  I  have  been  arguing 
above,  the  essence  given  is  a  mere  intent,  a  focus  for  discourse  and 
action;  the  fact  that  just  this  essence  is  given  is  the  result  not  of 
the  mental  state  alone,  but  of  that  plus  the  attitude  of  the  organism, 
all  the  irradiations  (including  verbal  associates)  of  that  sensational 
or  conceptual  nucleus. 

So  when  Professor  Holt  speaks  of  the  "conceptual  nature  of  the 
universe,"  and  essays  to  deduce  consciousness  from  simpler  logical 
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essences,  he  is  attempting  a  fundamentally  impossible  enterprise.  You 
cannot  deduce  existence  from  logical  terms  and  propositions.  The 
essence  'existence'  is  not  existence  itself;  a  mere  logical  term  cannot 
tell  us  whether  anything  corresponding  to  it  has  an  actual  locus  in  the 
flux  of  events  that  is  the  existential  world.  You  can  have  the  essence 
'consciousness'  in  a  conceptual  universe.  But  to  have  actual  con- 
sciousness you  have  to  have  really  existing  minds. 

The  situation  is,  then,  more  complicated,  contains  more  factors, 
than  the  logical  realists  suppose.  We  must  make  room  in  our  picture 
of  the  universe  for  the  separate  mental  states  of  all  the  conscious  be- 
ings in  it,  each  group  of  mental  states  forming  a  separate  mind.  We 
must  also  keep  these  existents  sharply  distinct  from  the  existing  physi- 
cal objects  of  which  these  minds  have  knowledge.  We  do  indeed,  in  a 
sense,  immediately  grasp,  or  apprehend  (are  conscious,  or  aware,  of) 
outer  objects.  But  it  is  a  logical,  essential,  virtual  grasp  of  objects, 
not  the  existential  identity  of  object  and  experience  which  the  neo- 
realists  assume.  Our  instinctive  and  irresistible  feeling  that  what  we 
have  given,  what  we  are  aware  of,  is  not  a  screen  of  'ideas,'  but  the 
object  known  itself,  is,  in  a  very  real  and  important  sense,  true. 
Knowledge  is  a  beholding  of  outer  and  absent  objects,  in  a  very  real 
and  important  sense — a  beholding,  that  is,  of  their  what,  their  nature. 
But  the  physical  existent  itself  does  not  get  within  experience,  and 
we  are  left  with  a  multiplicity  of  existents — my  mental  state,  yours, 
and  other  people's,  and  the  several  objects  known. 

This  is  the  analysis  of  knowledge  which  Professor  Rogers  champions. 
So  heartily  in  sympathy  with  it  am  I  that  it  has  seemed  important 
to  me  to  point  out  what  seems  to  me  the  one  minor  defect  in  analysis 
which  would  prove  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  readers  who, 
accepting  the  general  position  of  realism,  and  finding  the  monistic 
realism  of  the  neo-realists  inadequate  to  account  for  the  fact  of  error, 
are  seeking  to  formulate  a  more  critical  statement  of  a  realistic  theory 
of  knowledge. 

DURANT  DRAKE. 
VASSAR  COLLEGE. 


SYNDICALISM  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  REALISM. 

To  anyone  who  is  looking  for  light  it  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  a 
criticism  so  acute  and  on  the  whole  so  fair-minded  as  Professor  Mon- 
tague has  given  of  my  little  book  on  Syndicalism  and  Philosophical 
Realism  in  the  last  number  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  editor  for  permission  to  publish  a  few  lines  of  reply, 
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on  such  points  as  seem  to  possess  interest  not  merely  for  the  critic 
and  myself,  but  for  readers  of  the  REVIEW  generally. 

In  reply  to  Professor  Montague's  opening  criticism,  that  I  have 
omitted  some  things  germane  to  my  subject,  I  could  perhaps  excuse  the 
omission  by  pointing  to  the  proportions  of  my  book;  which  are  such 
that  I  imagine  a  rapid  reader  might  almost  finish  it  at  a  single  sitting. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  take  refuge  behind  this,  or  think  that  I  need  to. 
For  I  think  my  argument  presupposes  agreement  with  the  point  Pro- 
fessor Montague  thinks  I  have  left  out  and  ought  to  have  made. 

The  matter  arises  in  this  way.  I  had  occasion  to  compare  two 
phases  of  socialism,  an  earlier  and  a  later,  the  so-called  ' Utopian' 
type  and  the  'scientific.'  The  doing  so  was  incidental  to  the  main 
enterprise  of  my  book,  that  of  delineating  in  detail  a  certain  general 
affinity  of  character  between  the  social  movements  characteristic  of 
the  present  time  and  certain  tendencies  in  the  region  of  contempory 
philosophical  thought.  The  social  movements  in  question  were 
syndicalistic;  I  was  trying  to  explain  what  I  took  syndicalism  to  be; 
and  for  that  purpose  was  studying  the  earlier  forms  of  socialism  to 
show  the  contrast.  My  critic  seems  to  suggest  that  the  best  foil  against 
which  to  have  exhibited  syndicalism  in  its  true  outline  was  something 
common  to  both  the  early  forms  of  socialism,  something  which  gives 
them  their  character  and  which  I  have  omitted  to  notice.  This  was 
their  common  aim  of  putting  a  term  to  the  control  of  capitalists  over 
the  lives  of  the  workers,  by  abolishing  piivate  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production. 

Now  if  I  did  not  emphasize  this  feature  of  these  socialistic  schemes 
I  assumed  it;  and  the  real  charge  which  I  think  Dr.  Montague  would 
make  is  that  I  had  not  properly  read  its  lessons.  I  have  interpreted 
the  syndicalistic  idea — that  of  making  the  workers  in  an  industry 
the  owners  of  the  tools — as  being,  when  compared  with  the  older 
idea  of  making  the  community  the  owners,  retrograde.  I  think  it  is 
so,  even  when  combined  with  many  positive  and  constructive  aims. 
I  think  it  indicates  a  certain  shrinkage  in  the  width  of  the  socialistic 
ideal.  And  I  think  that  this  feature  in  the  ideals  of  syndicalism  is 
the  deep  feature,  because  of  its  consistency  with  'direct  action,' 
that  policy  of  continuous  striking  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  an  in- 
dustry until  they  attain  the  place  of  power.  In  'political'  action 
they  at  least  think  of  carrying  the  rest  of  the  community  with  them. 
In  the  other  case  they  walk  straight  to  their  own  goal.  I  stated  this 
strongly  when  I  spoke  of  syndicalism  as  the  failure  of  socialism  to 
attain  its  larger  aims;  but  I  do  not  think  falsely. 
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Dr.  Montague  takes  exception  to  my  view  that  the  aversion  of  the 
syndicalists  to  intellectualism,  plans,  and  'ideology'  generally,  is  a 
defeat.  His  contention  is  that  rebels  do  not  plan  in  any  case.  And  I 
agree  with  him  that  in  some  sense,  and  in  the  last  resort,  most  great 
reformers  'go  it  blind.'  But  this  is  rather  different  from  having  a 
conscious  policy  of  going  blindly.  The  distinction  is  very  evident 
as  between  e.g.  Marx  and  Sorel.  Marx  does  not  plan  the  new  re- 
gime— he  happens  to  have  other  things  to  do.  Sorel's  plan  not  to 
plan  is  quite  a  different  affair,  however;  and  is  Sorel's  own.  Great 
reformers  are  'in'  something  bigger  than  themselves  and  extending 
beyond  their  individual  horizon.  But  they  at  least  know  that  they 
are  in  it,  are  clear-sighted,  and  mean  to  be  as  clear-sighted  as  they  can. 

In  my  estimate  of  current  realistic  tendencies  (as  I  call  them)  in 
philosophy  I  am  taxed  with  serious  abuse  of  terms.  I  denominate 
as  realism  something  with  which  actual  realism  has  nothing  to  do. 
The  only  way  to  defend  one's  use  of  a  term  is  to  recall  how  it  is  in  fact 
widely  used.  Now  the  term  realism,  while  indefinite  in  philosophy, 
has  a  meaning  elsewhere  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  capable  of  being 
precipitated.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  realistic  spirit  was  a  recog- 
nizable thing;  that  it  could  invade  philosophy  as  it  could  invade  art 
or  literature  or  anything  else;  that  at  root  it  is  the  spirit  which  is 
against  all  glozing,  sophistication,  and  the  idealizing  which  so  readily 
degenerates  into  these;  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  until  it  is  erected 
into  a  system;  and  that  there  were,  in  various  quarters,  indications 
of  its  prominence  in  philosophy  in  a  degree  which  was  threatening  to 
get  between  us  and  the  apprehension  of  certain  important  truths. 
I  crystallized  this  by  saying  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  recent 
philosophy  to  take  the  real,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  just  what  it  is 
given-as;  a  tendency  of  which  'realism'  was  the  most  conspicuous 
part. 

Dr.  Montague  objects  to  this  reading.  If  I  follow  his  argument 
rightly,  he  thinks  I  ought  to  have  called  any  such  tendency  phenomen- 
alism, and,  so  far  from  objecting  to  it,  have  adopted  it;  since  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  Berkeley,  lies  at  the  root  of  Kant,  and  "is  tangled  up  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  hold  it,  with  the  ancient  .  .  .  hypothesis 
that  the  world  is  akin  to  the  human  spirit"  (p.  628),  a  hypothesis  which 
I  am  supposed  to  hold,  and  which  in  fact  I  do  hold.  Current  philo- 
sophical realism  is  not  this  phenomenalism,  and  so  is  neutral  on  that 
large  question. 

Now  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  ingredient  of  this  sort  of  'phenom- 
enalism' which  modern  thinkers  have  found  in  him,  has  provided  for 
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them  a  substantial  part  of  Kant's  attractiveness — disclaimers  on  their 
part  notwithstanding.  In  other  words,  people  have  actually  relied 
a  great  deal,  for  what  of  "ontological  idealism  and  theism"  they 
thought  defensible,  upon  the  supposed  ability  of  our  minds  to  con- 
stitute things.  It  appears  to  me — and  the  assumption  underlies  my 
book — that  ontological  idealism  is  in  point  of  fact  'tangled  up'  with 
quite  another  proposition,  namely  that  things  are  as  our  minds  (to 
their  limited  degree)  constitute  them.  '  Phenomenalism '  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

But  while  I  thus  decline  to  appropriate  this  phenomenalism  to  my- 
self I  do  not  think  that  I  impose  it  on  the  realist  either.  In  detecting 
in  the  realist  a  predilection  for  getting  the  real  down  to  what  it  is  just 
given  as,  I  am  not  committing  him  to  saying  that  it  is  given  as  mental. 
Berkeley  would  probably  have  said  this,  and  so  far,  those  realists  who 
claim  him  would  appear  to  be  mistaken.  But  the  principle  which 
underlies  his  repudiation  of  Abstract  Ideas — the  principle  of  clinging 
to  the  given — is  realistic,  and  so  far  the  realistic  claim  upon  him  is 
justified.  On  the  same  grounds  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Russell  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  deserter  from  the' camp,  so  long  as  he  refrains  from 
saying  that  the  data  to  which  he  reduces  knowledge  are  mental. 

Quarrels  between  realists  aside,  however,  the  main  issue  is  that 
our  minds  need  not  constitute  or  create  things,  so  far  as  idealism  is 
concerned.  Nay,  they  must  not.  The  real  is  other  than  our  minds. 
Idealism  only  joins  issue  when  'other  than  our  minds'  is  translated 
into  'other  than  mind.'  All  that  is  essential  is  the  otherness;  and 
this  is  essential.  There  is  no  point  in  making  the  real  other  than 
mind,  since  it  clearly  is  expressive;  but  it  is  other.  It  is  other,  al- 
though other-mind;  to  adapt  an  illuminating  phrase  of  W.  V.  Hock- 
ing's.  Mind  quite  infinitely  other  than  ours,  but  mind;  such  I  take 
it  is  the  nature  of  reality. 

And  reality  so  conceived  has  an  internal  discreteness  within  its 
unity,  which  provides  an  answer  to  Dr.  Montague's  concluding  re- 
marks about  my  recommending  people  to  cure  social  ills  by  bearing 
them — a  pleasant  caricature,  upon  which  I  have  not  space  to  dwell. 
My  suggestion  was  really  very  different.  It  was  rather  that  the 
"hazards  and  hardships"  necessary  to  soul-making  just  did  not  need 
to  be  'borne*  at  all,  to  people  attuned  to  the  nature  of  things.  Their 
actual  hardness  largely  arises  from  the  fact  that  under  the  pressure  of 
civilization,  people  cannot  continue  to  realize  the  achievements  of  the 
past  and  retain  their  sense  of  victory  over  obstacles  already  over- 
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come;  but  must,  all  the  internal  achievements  of  the  spirit  being  elided 
and  forgotten,  spend  life  continually  "pirouetting  on  the  utmost 
limit  of  the  perhaps-still-possible."  This  realization  of  the  internal 
differentiations  of  the  good,  is  the  principle  I  wished  to  adumbrate; 
and  it  is  not  anything  quite  so  facile  as  the  simple  "making  the  best 
of  a  bad  job." 

J.  W.  SCOTT. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Present  Conflict  of  Ideals.  A  Study  of  the  Philosophical  Back- 
ground of  the  War.  By  RALPH  BARTON  PERRY.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1918. — pp.  xiii,  549. 

This  book  of  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Perry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  from  January  to  May,  1918,  and  published  in  that 
year,  was  offered  as  an  aid  to  those  who  were  trying  to  understand 
the  deeper  issues  of  the  war.  The  author  also  thought  the  book  might 
serve  as  a  companion  volume  to  his  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies, 
in  which  he  had  dealt  with  the  technicalities  and  fundamentals,  while 
in  the  work  before  us  his  attention  is  turned  to  the  moral,  emotional, 
political,  and  religious  implications.  It  was  his  hope  "to  bring 
to  light  the  deeper  conflict  of  ideas  and  ideals,  of  creeds  and  codes — 
of  philosophies  of  life,  in  short — that  underlies  the  conflict  of  sub- 
marines, airplanes,  and  howitzers."  Like  many  other  thinking 
men  Professor  Perry  believed  that  our  general  ideas  and  ultimate 
values  were  at  stake,  and  he  predicted  that  the  age  after  the  war 
would  be  a  new  age,  "not  so  much  because  the  map  of  Europe  will 
be  changed  but  rather  because  the  map  of  the  human  mind  will  be 
changed."  "It  is  our  present  expectation  and  determination," 
he  said,  "  that  certain  ideas,  like  national  aggrandizement,  at  present 
supported  by  most  redoubtable  champions,  will  find  only  a  narrow 
and  insecure  lodgment  in  the  human  mind;  and  that  other  ideas  such 
as  international  justice  and  domestic  self-government  shall  be  the 
big  and  triumphant  ideas"  (p.  2).  With  the  desire  to  help  to  create 
a  mutual  understanding  between  friends  and  foes  alike  and  to  be 
able  to  construct  a  world-map  of  convictions,  creeds,  ideas,  he  en- 
deavored to  find  the  deeper  ideal  bonds  that  unite  us  and  the  irre- 
concilable differences  of  belief  and  conscience  that  divide  us.  We 
went  into  the  war  on  a  moral  issue,  for  the  safety  and  victory  of 
the  things  we  account  best — integrity,  gentleness,  peace,  liberty; 
in  a  sense  we  went  out  of  our  way  to  go  to  war;  we  were  guided  by  a 
deliberate  judgment  of  right  and  wrong.  And  so  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  we  should  be  asked  to  turn  our  minds  to  the  study 
of  the  philosophies  of  life,  the  codes,  creeds,  and  ideals  by  which  men 
live,  and  to  which  they  appeal  in  their  reflective  moments  for  justi- 
fication of  their  acts  and  policies. 

184 
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Professor  Perry  finds  four  great  tendencies  at  work  in  the  pre-war 
civilization:  naturalism,  idealism,  pragmatism,  and  realism,  of  which 
the  mightiest  is  naturalism,  meaning  by  this  the  materialistic  meta- 
physics, the  scientific  method  adopted  as  a  creed  and  code,  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  life  of  man,  and  the  conception  of  evolution. 
Over  and  against  this,  stands  idealism,  which  he  conceives  as  the 
champion  of  moral  and  religious  faith,  the  philosophy  which  pro- 
claims the  ascendancy  or  priority  of  the  world  of  consciousness  over 
the  world  of  bodies.  Pragmatism  represents  the  revolt  against 
reason  and  emphasizes  life  as  the  essential  reality  and  as  the  supreme 
good.  Realism,  he  modestly  thinks,  must  evidently  bide  its  time 
and  content  itself  for  the  present  with  laying  claim  to  the  future. 
To  a  study  of  these  four  movements  Professor  Perry  devotes  the 
larger  portion  of  his  book  (pp.  10-380);  reserving  the  latter  part 
(pp.  381-545)  for  the  philosophy  of  nationality  and  the  national 
traits  and  ideals  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

The  ending  of  the  great  conflict  has  not  robbed  the  task  which 
Professor  Perry  had  set  himself  either  of  its  interest  or  of  its  importance. 
The  map  of  the  human  mind  has  not  been  changed,  nor  are  we  on  the 
eve  of  an  era  of  integrity,  gentleness,  peace,  and  liberty.  There 
is  still  need  of  ideal  bonds  of  union,  of  big  ideas  that  shall  be  tri- 
umphant; and  these  are  perhaps  harder  to  realize  in  the  time  of 
peace  than  before.  By  labeling  a  conception,  a  policy,  a  mode  of 
conduct  'German',  we  were  able  a  short  while  ago  to  put  the  quietus 
on  it:  whatever  was  German  was  wrong.  This  simple  touchstone  of 
truth  will  no  longer  avail.  The  German  intellectuals  justified  the 
German  war  and  the  German  way  of  conducting  it,  their  previous 
world-views  often  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  They  are  now 
fighting  the  peace  that  has  been  imposed  upon  them  with  a  different 
set  of  principles,  the  principles  to  which  our  President  Wilson  gave 
such  clear  and  eloquent  utterance,  and  which  they  now  believe  to 
have  been  cherished  by  their  greatest  philosophers.  In  the  hour 
of  adversity  and  defeat,  a  world-order  based  upon  justice  and  humanity 
appeals  to  them;  only  they  interpret  justice  somewhat  differently 
from  the  Allies,  interpret  it  in  a  manner  that  will  help  them  in  their 
misery. 

A  world-map  of  convictions,  creeds,  and  ideas  will  show  us  what 
creeds  have  failed  to  meet  the  test  of  life,  and  enable  us  to  prepare  our 
moral  reserves  for  peace.  In  speaking  of  the  situation  as  it  existed 
in  the  beginning  of  1918,  Professor  Perry  said:  "The  greatest  ad- 
vantage which  the  Allies  enjoy  over  the  Central  Powers  is  a  philo- 
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sophical,  a  moral  advantage  .  .  .  They  have  a  philosophy,  a  creed 
which  need  excite  no  man's  fears,  and  which  has  the  power  of  rallying 
all  enlightened  men  to  its  support.  Sooner  or  later  it  cannot  fail  to 
prevail,  because  it  is  to  every  man's  interest  that  it  should"  (p.  19). 
This  means  that  every  man  has  an  abiding  interest  in  justice,  mercy, 
and  truth;  it  was  to  the  faith  in  these  that  those  who  pleaded  the 
allied  cause  appealed  when  things  looked  black.  It  is  still  worth 
inquiring  what  are  the  deeper  issues  underlying  our  peace-policies, 
whether  we  propose  to  remain  loyal  to  the  ethical  ideals  which  were 
exalted  in  the  days  of  the  war,  or  whether  these  are  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  underdogs  for  their  consolation  and  edification. 

It  is  instructive  to  discover  the  implications  of  a  philosophy  or 
a  creed,  as  Professor  Perry  attempts  to  do,  for  to  understand  its  im- 
plications or  its  full  meaning  may  determine  one's  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  different  and 
even  opposing  conclusions  are,  and  sometimes  can  be  legitimately, 
drawn  from  the  same  premises,  and  that  the  same  conceptions  may 
affect  different  minds  differently.1  Professor  Perry  knows  this, 
but  he  does  not  always  seem  to  me  to  keep  it  in  mind.  Thus  the 
natural-scientific  method,  spirit,  and  results  do  not  necessarily  en- 
courage liberalism,  justice,  democracy,  progress,  and  all  other  good 
things.  The  desire  to  see  things  as  they  actually  are,  whether  in 
external  nature  or  in  the  domain  of  the  mind,  is  a  great  factor  in 
human  progress;  but  seeing  without  evaluating  will  not  avail.  Pro- 
fessor Perry's  own  accounts  show  this  to  be  the  case.  Science  is 
said  to  favor  utilitarianism,  with  its  consequence-theory  and  happi- 
ness-theory, and  individualism;  and  yet  biologists  reject  happiness 
both  as  end  and  motive.  Moreover,  while  English  utilitarianism 
measures  and  tests  "institutional  policies  by  their  distributive  effect 
upon  the  well-being  of  men  and  women,"  it  would  be  just  as  'scientific' 
to  test  them  by  their  unified  effect  upon  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
nation  (p.  65).  There  is  an  evolutionism  that  flies  in  the  face  of 
modern  ethical  and  political  ideals,  and  which  Nietzsche,  in  his  earlier 
period,  made  the  basis  of  his  aristocratic,  anti-democratic,  anti- 
religious  power  philosophy,  and  which  scientific  thinkers  recommend 
to  states  both  for  external  and  internal  use.  Professor  Perry  him- 

1 1  am  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Ritchie's  Natural  Rights  in  this  connection: 
"And  all  abstract  theories  about  human  society  admit  of  divergent  and  conflictive 
application.  Thus  the  theory  of  social  contract  is  used  by  Hobbes  to  condemn 
rebellion,  and  by  Locke  to  justify  it.  The  conception  of  social  organism  is  used  by 
Plato  to  justify  the  extremest  interference  with  individual  liberty,  and  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  to  condemn  a  very  moderate  amount  of  State  control "  (page  14). 
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self  declares  that  "Darwinism  vigorously  (rigorously?)  interpreted 
defines  no  value  save  that  of  survival  of  the  competing  unit  of  life 
under  whatever  conditions  may  happen  to  exist"  (p.  149);  and 
"science  meant  power,  yes  power  for  evil  as  logically  and  as  readily 
as  power  for  good.  Mankind  will  not  soon  forget  that  there  is  little 
virtue  in  the  control  of  forces  if  they  are  not  subordinated  to  a  wise 
and  beneficent  policy."  "Progress,  even  worldly  progress,  is  not 
entirely,  or  even  mainly  a  matter  of  the  control  of  physical  nature." 
German  science  had  reached  a  high  state  of  development  before  the 
war  without  making  Germany,  or  even  her  men  of  science,  democratic. 

Science,  says  Professor  Perry,  is  without  reverence  for  the  es- 
tablished and  privileged,  opposed  to  social  privilege  or  to  political 
authority.  A  scientific  age  is  congenial  to  radicalism.  The  cult 
of  science  carries  with  it  a  glorification  of  man's  intellectual  facul- 
ties. It  also  equalizes  men:  for  science  all  men  belong  to  the  animal 
species.  The  tendency  of  science  is  to  promote  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy. Philanthropic  regard  for  the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant  has 
received  a  fresh  impetus  from  science.  Science  judges  institutions 
by  their  utility;  the  state  is  a  mechanism  to  be  scrapped  if  obso- 
lete or  uneconomical.  Even  the  German  government's  ultimate 
appeal  is  to  the  people  whose  individual  welfare  is  affected  by  acts 
of  government.  But  Darwinism  is  science,  and  the  Darwinian  ethics, 
according  to  Professor  Perry  himself,  would  condemn  humanitarianism 
and  democracy.  His  interpretation  of  the  Darwinian  ethics  shows 
that  there  is  little  comfort  to  be  derived  from  it  for  modern  ethical 
or  political  aspirations. 

If  Professor  Perry  had  been  a  German,  he  would  doubtless  have 
regarded  the  Darwinian  theory  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  Instead, 
he  chooses  poor  Kant  as  the  scapegoat,  and  characterizes  his  ethics 
as  logically  the  most  menacing  imaginable.  He  admits  that  form- 
alism when  allied  with  traditionalism  may  be  entirely  innocuous; 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  Nietzschean  superman  things  would  be  dif- 
ferent (p.  181).  Yes,  so  would  any  theory,  misinterpreted  and 
misapplied,  become  a  menace.  Kant  has  been  called  the  philosopher 
of  Protestantism,  and  Protestantism  itself  with  its  appeal  to  the 
individual  conscience  may  become  a  menace:  it  is  such  in  the  eyes 
of  Catholicism.  There  is  danger  in  any  ethical  theory  that  finds 
the  essence  of  morality  in  the  purity  of  the  motive,  and  Kant  lays 
stress  on  the  motive.  But  so  does  Christianity.  Kant,  however, 
does  not  simply  declare  that  the  act  is  good  when  the  motive  is  good ; 
he  defines  the  good  motive:  it  must  be  one  which  reason  (not  sub- 
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jective  opinion)  conceives  as  fit  for  universal  legislation,  one  that 
would  make  a  rational  human  order  possible,  an  order  in  which 
truth  and  justice  and  mercy  shall  reign.  A  person  who  remembers 
only  a  few  general  statements  of  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason 
and  misinterprets  the  spirit  of  the  work  may  perhaps  find  it  an  in- 
spiration to  breach  of  faith  and  unholy  deeds.  The  consequence- 
theory  can  be  and  has  been  misinterpreted  in  the  same  way  as  justi- 
fying all  kinds  of  immoralities:  the  end  justifies  the  means.  If  it 
had  been  the  German  philosophy,  it  would  have  been  so  described, 
and  held  responsible  for  the  war.  As  it  is,  the  German  failure  to 
accept  it  is  given  as  the  cause.  However  that  may  be,  the  Germans 
certainly  appealed  to  it  and  not  to  Kant  in  justification  of  every 
atrocity;  the  end  justified  the  means:  the  violation  of  Belgium  was 
a  practical  necessity  for  winning  the  war,  and  winning  the  war  was 
to  be  the  means  of  the  highest  good  for  the  whole  world.  They  did 
not  appeal  to  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason — how  could  any  sane 
person  go  to  that  book  to  justify  breach  of  faith  and  cruelty!  It 
is  true,  Bernhardi  does  mention  the  name  of  Kant,  but  he  takes  the 
names  of  many  men  in  vain,  among  them  those  of  some  good  English- 
men— including  that  of  Darwin — and  that  of  our  own  Roosevelt 
himself. 

But  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  self-realization  is  said  to  be  even 
more  barren  and  dangerous  than  that  of  Kant.  Here  the  viciousness 
"lies  in  the  fact  that  the  moral  agent  is  encouraged  to  ignore  every 
form  of  external  check."  "There  is  nothing,  however  hurtful  to 
others  or  at  variance  with  traditional  morality,  that  some  moral 
agent  may  not  do  with  the  most  whole-hearted  conviction."  "A 
man  with  a  'self  may  easily  become  a  common  nuisance  or  even  a 
dangerous  paranoiac"  (p.  239).  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  and 
one  has  every  reason  to  fight  shy  of  crowds  of  practical  self-realizers 
in  our  society;  many  persons  have  selves  that  ought  to  be  corked  up 
rather  than  permitted  to  effervesce.  We  have  here  a  situation  which 
confronts  every  theory  of  ethics.  Whether  he  obeys  his  conscience, 
or  the  categorical  imperative,  or  subordinates  himself  to  the  reason 
revealed  in  the  state,  or  follows  the  traditional  morality  of  his  people, 
or  judges  acts  according  to  the  consequences,  or  seeks  to  order  his 
life  according  to  the  principles  of  self-realization,  a  man  may  go 
wrong  in  applying  the  standards  if  he  lacks  intelligence.  Even 
Christianity  with  its  teaching  of  brotherly  love  and  purity  of  heart 
may  become  a  menace  in  the  hands  of  a  fool,  yet  one  would  not  con- 
sider the  fool's  behavior  as  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine. 
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It  is  true,  Professor  Perry  regards  as  the  chief  defect  of  the  idea- 
listic view  the  teaching  that  man  is  construed  as  a  vehicle  of  the 
spiritual  principle  in  the  world;  and  "pure  spirit  can  do  no  evil,  and 
neither  can  a  man  who  acts  according  to  the  spiritual  principle,  that 
is,  selfconsciously  and  autonomously"  (p.  238).  He  is  perhaps 
thinking  of  Green  in  this  connection,  but  Green  would  certainly  not 
call  a  man  who  does  evil  from  a  so-called  pure  motive  good;  indeed, 
he  would  say  that  such  a  motive  was  not  pure  enough.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  one  can  take  the  abstract  general  formula  of  any  theory  and 
judge  the  theory  by  it  alone,  without  considering  the  concrete  con- 
tent upon  which  the  formula  is  based.  One  can  win  easy  victories  by 
showing  the  barrenness  and  even  harmfulness  of  such  principles  as  the 
love  of  neighbor,  social  justice,  the  rights  of  man,  freedom,  and  the 
like,  but  they  certainly  can  be  made  to  mean  something  definite 
and  practicable;  they  are  indeed  things  to  conjure  with,  and  they  have 
translated  themselves  into  living  realities. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  Professor  Perry's  interpretations, 
that  he  holds  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel  responsible  for  the  theory  which 
conceives  the  state  as  a  finality.  He  admits  that  the  notion  of  state 
personality  did  not  originate  with  Kantian  idealism,  but  thinks  that 
in  appealing  to  the  principle  of  organic  unity,  absolute  idealism  does 
offer  a  theoretical  justification  for  the  literal  acceptance  of  a  care- 
less metaphor:  the  whole  to  which  the  human  individual  belongs  and  in 
the  light  of  which  he  must  be  understood  and  evaluated  is  the  state. 
This  conception  he  finds  in  Bosanquet.  He  forgets,  however,  that 
Bosanquet  qualifies  his  view:  the  state  is  the  supreme  good  saving 
only  the  Absolute  Good;  and:  "in  the  end  the  individual's  true  nature 
lies  beyond  his  visible  self — e.g.,  in  religion  the  individual,  as  such,  is 
absorbed."  A  passage  from  Bosanquet  which  Professor  Perry  himself 
quotes,  shows  what  is  meant:  "The  important  thing  in  human  life  is 
not  that  individuals  should  be  saved,  but  that  certain  highly  developed 
and  unique  modes  of  life  should  be  preserved"  (p.  272).  The  English 
philosopher  believes  that  this  ideal  can  be  best  realized  by  nation- 
alism. "A  true  patriotism  is  in  the  first  place  a  daily  and  sober 
loyalty,  which  recognizes  the  root  of  our  moral  being  in  the  citizen 
spirit  and  citizen  duty;  and  in  the  second  place  is  a  love  for  our  country, 
as  an  instrument  and  embodiment  of  truth,  beauty,  and  kindness, 
or,  in  the  largest  and  profoundest  sense  of  the  word,  of  religion" 
(p-  273)-  The  state,  therefore,  is  not  an  absolute  finality,  but  a 
means  of  producing  the  highest  ethical  value.  "It  is  for  us  the 
vehicle  of  the  value  of  the  world.  It  stands  for  our  contribution 
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to  the  general  sum  of  what  humanity  has  achieved  and  what  makes 
any  life  worth  living"  (p.  258). 

It  is  because  Bosanquet  believes  that  "the  quality  of  humanity — 
whether  culture  or  humaneness — is  rather  to  be  discovered  in  the  life  of 
the  great  civilized  nations,  with  all  their  faults,  than  in  what  is  common 
to  all  men,"  that  he  insists  upon  nationalism  and  opposes  international- 
ism. To  him  "there  is  something  weak-kneed  in  humanitarianism." 
He  finds  no  organism  in  humanity,  no  communal  consciousness  of  all 
mankind.  The  nations  do  not  in  point  of  fact  possess  a  general  will. 
Their  general  wills  taken  together  are  not  one  will,  that  is,  they  have 
not  in  common  the  same  principal  objects  or  views  of  life.  It  is  true, 
as  Professor  Perry  points  out,  that  on  this  view  human  society  at 
large  retains  an  aspect  of  pluralism  and  externality.  Bosanquet, 
however,  assumes  that  a  healthy  state  will  be  preoccupied  with  the 
higher  non-competitive  interests,  that  is,  with  kindness,  beauty, 
truth,  with  moral  values.  But  if  that  is  so,  the  'healthy*  states 
would  have  a  common  international  will,  and  there  would  be  some 
guarantee  of  unity  and  peace.  Yet  Bosanquet  does  not  find  even  a 
common  norm  of  feeling  and  judgment  on  which  a  universal  policy 
could  be  based.  For  him,  therefore,  "strength  in  war  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  the  state's  fulfilment  of  its  function."  This  is  a  disappointing 
conclusion,  not  one,  however,  to  which  we  are  necessarily  driven  by 
the  idealistic  philosophy.  The  state  is  in  a  measure  an  end  in  itself: 
it  is  the  vehicle  of  the  value  of  the  world;  in  so  far  as  it  realizes  the 
good — "truth,  beauty,  kindness" — it  justifies  itself.  If  this  is  so,  it 
must,  as  A.  C.  Bradley,  quoted  by  Professor  Perry,  declares,  have  a 
regard  for  the  moral  character  of  its  members  and  for  the  rights  of 
alien  states. 

Professor  Perry  holds  that  if  the  state  is  a  person,  if  it  is  the  highest 
of  historical  persons,  then  in  the  theory  of  self-realization  it  need 
not  regard  anything  but  its  own  state  self-consciousness.  It  must 
suppose  that  the  absolute  spirit  is  best  served  by  the  freest  and  fullest 
expression  of  such  promptings  as  come  from  within  the  souls  that  are 
the  most  state-minded.  And  "such  a  theory  is  a  threat  against 
every  interest  that  lies  outside  the  circle  of  such  a  self-consciousness" 
(p.  264).  I  think  this  criticism  forgets  that,  according  to  absolute 
idealism,  there  are  universal  truths  and  values  which  the  state  self- 
consciousness  and  the  individual  consciousness  freely  accept,  and 
without  which  there  could  be  no  rational  social  order.  It  was  to 
avoid  a  dangerous  subjectivism  that  Hegel  appealed  to  the  ethos  of  a 
people  and  the  reason  embodied  in  the  state  in  preference  to  the  in- 
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dividual  conscience,  and  beyond  that  to  the  reason  revealing  itself 
in  history,  and  even  beyond  that  to  philosophy.  For  Hegel  the 
Prussian  state  was  not  a  finality,  nor  any  other  state;  it  was  a  mere 
transition  in  the  evolution  of  states  and  would  be  overcome.  Hegel 
might  have  reached  the  conception  of  a  league  of  nations,  a  highest 
,/nthesis  of  law  and  justice.  Instead,  he  accepted  the  notion  of 
A  conflict  of  states  in  history,  the  victory  of  the  better  over  the  good, 
the  alternation  of  great  political  powers.  After  all,  the  thing  of  real 
worth  in  Hegel's  theory  was  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  individual 
with  society;  and  this  thought  would  point  to  the  reconciliation  of 
societies  among  themselves.  The  principle  of  unification  is  for  him 
the  developing  reason,  which  he  conceived  metaphysically  as  der 
Geist  Gottes  in  der  Welt.  The  important  idea  is  that  there  is  a  rational 
order  and  a  rational  right;  and  this,  not  subjective  opinion,  not  the 
unintelligent  personal  conscience,  is  the  standard  of  conduct  for  the 
state  and  the  individual.  There  is  no  compulsion  for  the  individual 
who  understands  the  meaning  of  the  institutions,  of  the  laws,  of  the 
state:  these  represent  his  own  rational  will.  The  individual  is  not  a 
subject  but  a  free  man.  It  was  to  avoid  the  subjectivism  to  which 
Professor  Perry  constantly  objects  in  Kantian  idealism  that  Hegel 
sought  refuge  in  objective  reason,  the  reason  in  human  institutions. 
In  his  opposition  to  a  disintegrating  individualism,  he  overemphasized 
the  social  element,  contrary,  I  think,  to  the  spirit  of  his  own  philosophy. 

As  for  Kant's  responsibility  for  the  philosophies  of  those  who 
came  after  him,  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Perry  says,  that  one  can  be- 
gin with  Kant  and  end  in  Hegelianism.  Yes,  but  one  can  also  end 
in  Herbartianism  and  Schopenhauerism  and  in  numerous  other  ways. 
The  'true'  successors  of  Kant  were  many,  just  as  the  'logical'  suc- 
cessors of  Descartes  were  many,  constituting  a  motley  crowd  of 
materialists,  idealists,  atheists,  pantheists,  and  what  not. 

In  spite  of  my  disagreements  with  Professor  Perry  (perhaps  be- 
cause of  them),  I  have  found  his  book  interesting  and  stimulating. 
Works  of  this  kind  will  prove  very  helpful  to  the  many  persons  who 
wish  to  understand  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  age  and  to  find, 
if  possible,  a  rational  view  of  life  and  the  world. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Cultural  Reality.     By  Florian  Znanincki.     The  University  of  Chicago 

Press,  Chicago,  111.,  1919. — pp.  xv,  359. 

This  book,  by  a  Polish  philosopher  now  a  lecturer  on  Polish  history 
and  institutions  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  represents  a  stand- 
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point  that  has  scarcely  received  due  recognition  in  American  philos- 
ophy. To  the  conception  of  philosophy  as  Kulturphilosophie,  as 
represented  by  Logos,  Mr.  Znanincki  has  already  contributed  special 
articles  of  interest;  and  the  present  work  will  repay  study  as  an  at- 
tempt at  least  at  a  systematic  study  of  the  methodology  of  the  cultural 
sciences  and  of  their  implications  for  general  philosophy. 

Mr.  Znanincki's  main  thesis  is  the  unique  significance  of  "cultural 
reality"  for  philosophical  theory.  "Slowly,  but  ceaselessly,"  he 
holds,  "there  has  grown  up  an  independent  domain  of  concrete  the- 
oretic and  practical  problems,  at  least  as  wide  as  that  covered  by 
natural  science  and  technique,  but  having  wholly  different  pre- 
suppositions, and  remaining  completely  outside  the  entire  position 
of  idealism  and  realism,  and  implying  a  view  of  the  world  entirely 
different  from  both."  One  of  the  cardinal  positions  of  the  book  is  the 
failure — for  different  reasons — of  both  idealism  and  realism,  the  his- 
toric contrast  to  which  technical  philosophy  has  largely  reduced 
itself,  adequately  to  meet  the  problems  of  philosophy,  more  particu- 
larly the  distinctive  material  of  human  culture  and  civilization  and 
the  sciences  which  deal  with  that. 

The  thesis  of  "culturism,"  as  the  author  describes  his  position, 
is  the  historical  relativity  of  all  reality.  "  The  progress  of  knowledge," 
he  holds,  "demostrates  more  and  more  completely  the  historical 
relativity  of  all  human  values,  including  science  itself"  (p.  15.)  For 
him  the  concept  of  cultural  reality  includes  all  reality.  Cultural 
objects  in  the  narrower,  traditional  sense  of  the  term,  include  social 
institutions,  works  of  art,  religion,  etc,  as  distinguished  from  natural 
reality  (p.  55.)  Historical  relativity  is  the  fundamental  aspect  of  all 
such  objects,  an  aspect  which  when  analyzed  is  found  to  have  im- 
plications wholly  inconsistent  with  the  presuppositions  of  realistic 
naturalism  and  idealism  alike.  But  in  a  broader  and  truer  sense, 
he  holds,  all  empirical  objects  are  cultural  objects  and  this  relativity 
holds  equally  true  of  them.  This  philosophy  of  absolute  becoming 
is  of  course  not  new.  As  a  radical  empiricist,  Mr.  Znanincki  calls 
himself  a  disciple  of  pragmatism,  but  he  disavows  the  biological 
conception  of  activity  with  its  naturalism  and  the  instrumental 
nature  of  the  conception  of  truth.  Closer  kinship  is  recognized  with 
the  "philosophy  of  creation"  in  France — of  Renouvier,  Guyau,  and 
Bergson;  and  we  are  promised  in  the  future  a  theory  of  creative  ac- 
tivity which  shall  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  present  work. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Znanincki's  work  is  to  be  found  primarily  in 
his  effort  to  develop  a  methodology  of  the  cultural  sciences  and  in  his 
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view  that  the  relativistic  formula  is  necessitated  by  an  analysis  of  their 
presuppositions.  Whether  one  accepts  his  ultimate  conclusions 
or  not,  the  value  of  his  work  at  this  point  will  scarcely  be  questioned. 
Cultural  objects,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  he  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  showing,  are  not  amenable  to  the  methods  of  naturalistic 
realism.  The  so-called  cultural  sciences,  when  modeled  after  the 
sciences  of  nature,  have  to  exclude  values,  creation,  and  freedom- 

But  these  simply  will  not  be  excluded  in  the  sphere  of  cultural  ex- 
perience as  they  will,  apparently,  in  the  sphere  of  nature.  Cultural 
objects  "include  in  their  actuality  the  becoming  of  both  thought 
and  reality  in  their  reciprocal  determination."  Every  character 
which  has  been  added  to  an  object  of  this  sort  in  the  course  of  its 
"creation  and  objectification"  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  object 
itself. 

The  crux  of  the  author's  position  is  found,  however,  in  his  extension 
of  the  concept  of  cultural  reality  to  all  objects.  The  principles 
enunciated  above  are  easily  recognized  in  the  case  of  cultural  objects 
in  the  narrower  sense.  Almost  everybody  will  agree  that  a  myth 
as  such  possesses  all  the  content  and  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  that  a  law  as  social  value,  includes  all  the  interpreta- 
tions and  applications  given  to  it  by  the  judges  and  the  people.  The 
meanings  and  values  of  such  objects  are  part  of  their  nature  as  em- 
pirical objects.  But  the  principle  holds  for  all  objects.  Any  con- 
crete object  is  in  its  total  content  and  meaning  an  historical  cultural 
object.  It  is,  to  use  his  own  expression,  no  more  essential  for  the 
content  stone  to  be  a  material  thing  than  to  be  an  object  of  religious 
worship.  Such  a  preference  for  one  aspect  of  the  empirical  object 
is  but  an  inveterate  prejudice  for  an  abstraction  which,  though  justi- 
fied relatively  from  the  point  of  view  of  certain  purposes,  has  no  ulti- 
mate philosophical  validity.  Cultural  philosophy  must  maintain 
against  naturalism  that  man,  as  he  is  now,  is  not  a  product  of  the 
evolution  of  nature,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  nature  as  it  is  now,  is 
in  a  large  measure  the  product  of  human  culture.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  nature  that  preceded  man,  he  continues,  the  way  to  find 
this  leads  through  the  historical  and  social  sciences,  not  through 
biology,  geology,  astronomy,  and  physics. 

The  "thesis  of  culturalism"  is,  moreover,  equally  incompatible 
with  the  presuppositions  of  idealism.  It  is  true  that  idealism  treats 
human  culture  as  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  reality.  It  is  true 
that,  whereas  realistic  naturalism  when  it  is  consistent  abstracts 
and  excludes  values  and  meanings,  idealism  retains  them.  But 
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for  the  absolute  entities  of  realism  idealism  substitutes  absolute 
values,  and  such  a  conception  is  equally  incompatible  with  any  true 
conception  of  the  nature  of  cultural  reality.  Aside  from  the  charge 
so  constantly  brought  against  absolute  idealism,  that  by  treating 
culture  as  a  gradual  manifestation  of  absolute  value,  it  has  exaggerated 
its  unity  and  assumed  an  entirely  arbitrary  order  of  cultural  becoming, 
Mr.  Znanincki  finds  in  this  becoming  two  characteristics  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  presuppositions  of  absolute  idealism.  His 
analysis  leads  him  to  the  view  that  "irrationality  belongs  not  only 
to  the  subjective  production  of  reality,  but  to  objective  historical 
reality  itself"  (p.  148).  Every  increase  of  rationality  moreover, 
through  the  construction  of  practical  schemes,  scientific  conceptions, 
etc.,  is,  he  holds,  accompanied  by  an  "  increase  of  the  historical  chaos." 
This  cultural  agnosticism,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  called,  means  that 
any  fragment  of  rationalized  reality,  by  being  used  to  construct  a  new 
rational  system,  becomes  thereby  an  element  of  historical  reality, 
and  the  wider  its  rational  use  the  greater  its  historical  variety  of  con- 
tent and  meaning.  Culturalism  must  accordingly  maintain  against 
idealism  the  universal  historical  relativity  of  all  forms  of  reason  and 
standards  of  valuation  as  being  within,  not  above  the  evolving  em- 
pirical world. 

Criticism  of  such  fundamental  positions  is  obviously  outside  the 
scope  of  this  notice.  Certainly  both  naturalistic  realist  and  idealist 
will  want  to  ask  questions — which,  it  must  be  admitted,  Mr.  Znan- 
incki can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  answered  satisfactorily.  In  his 
preface  he  confesses  that  he  does  not  hope  to  contribute  much  to  the 
already  defined  technical  problems  of  philosophy,  his  primary  interest 
consisting  in  making  familiar  a  conception  of  culture  which  shall 
have  "a  practical  bearing  on  the  world's  situation."  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  from  the  view-point  of  philosophy  the  problem  is 
left  pretty  much  suspended  in  the  air.  A  philosophy  of  value  and 
creative  activity  is  needed  to  make  the  position  philosophically 
intelligible. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  entitled  "The  Problem  of  Apprecia- 
tion," an  anticipatory  sketch  of  such  a  philosophy  is  suggested,  the 
main  thesis  of  which  is  that  a  study  of  values  can  be  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  theory  of  creative  activity.  Knowledge  of  reality  must 
be  supplemented  by  some  other  type  of  knowledge.  No  unity  of 
knowledge  in  the  rationalistic  sense  is  possible,  for  the  reason  that 
such  knowledge  must  progressively  exclude  all  those  features  of  the 
subject-matter  which  are  found  not  in  rational  stabilization  but  in 
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creative  development.  Philosophy  proper  can  have  to  do  only  with 
this  special  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  possible  that  when  such 
a  philosophy  is  worked  out  it  will  be  found  that  the  presuppositions  of 
this  knowledge — or  indeed  of  any  kind  of  knowledge — are  values, 
and  that  these  values  themselves  cannot  be  relative.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Znanincki  has  written  a  thought-provoking  book.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  a  more  systematic  study  of  the  presuppositions  of  the 
cultural  sciences.  As  for  his  challenge  to  historic  philosophy  in  its 
two  great  forms  of  realism  and  idealism,  it  is  at  least  significant  as  a 
contribution,  from  a  special  point  of  view,  to  that  ever-increasing 
stream  of  thought  which  looks  toward  an  eventual  transcendence  of 
this  historically  important  but  now  outworn  opposition. 

WILBUR  M.  URBAN. 
TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

La  Philosophic  Contemporaine  en  France.  Essai  de  Classification  des 
Doctrines.  Par  D.  PARODI.  Paris,  1919,  Felix  Alcan. — pp.  502. 
M.  Parodi's  work,  originally  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  L'Uni- 
versite  Nouvelle  in  Brussels  in  1908,  and  later,  more  amplified,  in 
L'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales,  was  brought  to  its  present  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  form  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  author 
felt,  as  doubtless  many  others  do,  that  the  Great  War  would  make  a 
transition  in  the  thought  life  of  Europe, — would  bring  to  a  close  the 
thirty-year  period  of  French  philosophy  covered  by  his  present 
study,  and  inaugurate  a  new  epoch  that  would  have  as  its  raw  material 
the  substantial  accomplishments  of  the  preceding  one.  In  addition, 
he  was  almost  equally  sure  that  "our  philosophical  production  was 
for  some  thirty  years  the  most  active  and  abundant,  the  most  vigorous 
and  original;  perhaps  indeed  we  held  during  that  time  the  first  rank" 
(p.  iii).  So,  with  supreme  assurance,  this  manuscript,  finished  in  the 
dark  days  of  January,  1918,  rose  from  the  conviction  that  "to  show 
what  French  thought  up  to  1914  was  is  to  prove  that  the  position  in 
which  we  shall  be  placed  by  the  European  war  will  not  be  usurped, 
that  of  a  right  it  belongs  to  us,  that  we  deserve  it"  (p.  iii). 

Accordingly,  M.  Parodi  has  attempted  "a  sort  of  classification  of 
systems,  of  collective  tendencies"  (p.  v),  rather  than  a  mere  chrono- 
logical account,  has  undertaken  "in  the  greatest  possible  measure  to  be 
complete"  (p.  v),  and  hopes  that  no  really  sincere  and  serious  in- 
vestigator has  been  forgotten  in  the  survey.  A  glance  at  the  299 
names  in  the  index  of  citations  helps  one  to  believe  that  in  this  purpose 
he  has  been  fairly  successful.  Not  only  has  this  account  extended 
to  writers  of  occasional  articles  in  the  periodical  literature,  but  many 
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have  been  studied  through  unpublished  manuscripts  and  lecture 
notes,  and  some  teachers  of  influence,  who  did  not  write,  have  been 
reached  through  notes  taken  by  devoted  students  in  their  classes. 
To  this  it  must  in  justice  be  added  that  in  no  instance  has  the  book 
descended  to  the  appearance  of  a  catalogue.  Nor  is  it  ever  bio- 
graphical. Not  only  in  its  general  topical  arrangement  but  in  its 
scope  and  erudition  it  reminds  one  of  Windelband's  histories.  It 
differs  from  the  latter  in  having  a  final  chapter  in  which  the  author's 
own  point  of  view  and  prognostications  for  the  immediate  future  of 
philosophy  are  set  forth  in  an  outline  way. 

The  general  point  of  departure  for  the  book  is  the  thesis  that  a 
fairly  distinct  period  of  French  philosophy  began  about  1885.  The 
nineteenth  century  down  to  that  date  had  been  dominated  in  France 
by  a  succession  of  great  teachers,  each  with  his  following  and  his 
ambitions  to  found  a  school.  In  the  ninth  decade  a  clearly  recogniz- 
able change  came  about.  The  oratorical  type  of  philosophy  lost  its 
hold;  the  democratic  type  established  itself.  Students  of  the  sub- 
ject became  eclectic,  independent,  even  original.  Thinkers  of  im- 
portance arose, — Fouillee,  Boutroux,  Lachelier,  Ribot,  Bergson, 
Durkheim,  Burdeau,  Brochard,  Rabier,  Darlu,  Izoulet,  Michel, 
Levy-Bruhl,  Couturat,  Poincare,  etc. — but  no  one  of  them  came,  even 
relatively,  to  dominate  the  epoch.  This  apparent  lack  of  definite 
direction  led  to  such  expressions  of  disappointment  as  Andr6  Cresson's 
Le  Malaise  de  la  Pensee  Philosophique.  But,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
"never  was  philosophical  research  more  abundant,  more  serious,  or 
more  intense  among  us  than  during  these  last  thirty  years"  (p.  9). 
r  By  1893  contemporary  French  Philosophy  was  in  full  possession 
of  its  essential  traits.  Its  characteristic  problems  have  been  few 
in  number,  and  center,  in  the  main,  around  the  question  of  the  nature 
and  import  of  science.  These  may  be  summed  up  as:  (a)  The  question 
as  to  whether  all  knowledge  might  be  reduced  to  scientific  formula- 
tion; (&)  The  scientific  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy;  (c)  The 
study  and  criticism  of  science  and  its  methods;  (d)  Efforts  to  har- 
monize science  and  philosophy;  (e)  The  relation  of  science  and  free 
will — the  essential  philosophical  problem  of  the  period ;  (/)  the  problem 
of  the  social  and  the  moral.  The  period  has  been  unified  by  these 
common  problems,  however  various  and  divergent  the  solutions  have 
been.  In  addition,  it  has  developed,  on  the  whole,  a  characteristic 
attitude  and  temper  which  may  fairly  be  called  "anti-intellectualism." 
For  instance,  science  itself  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  over- 
^hauling  and  critique.  The  social  organism  has  been  apotheosized. 
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Intuition  has  often  been  hailed  as  supreme  in  knowledge.  In  psychol- 
ogy the  subconscious  has  attained  an  important  place.  The  doctrine 
of  evolution  has  permeated  everywhere,  reaching  in  some  instances 
"the  extremes  of  Anglo-Saxon  pragmatism."  In  many  such  ways 
the  inviolability  and  independence  of  reason  have  been  challenged 
and  discounted. 

In  respect,  therefore,  of  problems  and  the  general  trend  of  their 
solution,  the  period  in  question  was  more  or  less  of  a  unity.  And 
there  is  one  other  working  hypothesis,  on  which  the  book  as  a  whole 
relies, — the  claim  that  French  philosophy  during  these  years  has  been 
more  or  less  of  a  closed  system,  so  that  a  discussion  of  it  need  con- 
cern itself  very  little  with  the  history  of  thought  outside  of  France. 
"Taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  development  of  French  Philosophy  for  a 
century  has  been  autonomous;  the  influences  coming  from  outside 
have  been  quite  superficial  and  have  affected  the  form  rather  than  the 
inherent  character  of  the  doctrines.  ...  In  truth,  the  most  im- 
portant influence  of  foreign  thought  is  that  which  has  been  exercised 
over  a  stretch  of  time  by  the  great  classical  systems  of  Germany, 
especially  those  of  Kant  and  his  immediate  successors"  (pp.  20-21). 
But  a  few  instances  of  outside  contact  are  noted  in  the  volume.  Pro- 
fessor Lalande  is  recognized  as  reacting  directly  (if  antagonistically) 
to  Spencer  (pp.  48  ff) ;  Bergson  shows  traces  of  Schopenhauer,  Nietz- 
sche, and  English  Evolutionism  (pp.  259,  290) ;  Boutroux  had  obviously 
immersed  himself  in  Aristotle,  Leibniz,  Kant,  and  Schelling  (p.  168); 
and  the  psychology  of  religion,  as  developed  by  James  et  al.,  in  Amer- 
ica, is  recognized  as  fundamental  to  French  interest  and  work  in 
that  field  (p.  101).  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  sees  Fouillee  as 
related  to  Leibniz  but  not  to  Schopenhauer;  Boutroux's  analysis  of 
the  idea  of  cause  is  not  associated  with  Hume,  while  his  concept  of 
law  is  pointed  to  as  a  possible  source  from  which  the  pragmatists  have 
drawn  (p.  193);  James  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  Brun- 
schvicg's  similar  theory  of  truth  (p.  428);  nor  does  Hamelin,  while 
he  appropriates  the  secret  of  Hegel,  fail  to  give  it  an  elaboration  and 
development  quite  his  own  (pp.  432-451);  and  some  may  not  have 
known  before  that  activism,  the  interpretation  of  conscious  states  as  in 
the  service  of  action,  is  in  a  sense  "une  id6e  bien  franchise,"  being 
inherent  in  the  effort  theory  of  Maine  de  Biran  and  perhaps  the  central 
thesis  of  Ribot  (pp.  108-109).  These  points  are  raised  here,  not  as 
necessarily  undebatable,  but  only  to  indicate  the  degree  of  autonomy 
which  M.  Parodi  sees  in  the  course  of  recent  French  speculation. 

So  far  as  absolute  positivism  (science  substituting  itself  for  philos- 
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ophy)  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  to  have  gone  by  the  board.  The 
choice  of  starting-point  has  always  determined  the  conclusion.  That 
is  why  it  has  led,  during  this  period,  to  the  voluntaristic,  evolutionary 
ideaism  of  Fouillee,  the  intellectualistic,  devolutionary  cosmology  of 
Lalande,  and  the  naive,  mechanistic,  deductive  materialism  of  Le 
Dantec.  This  appalling  divergence  in  issue  shows  the  arbitrariness 
of  its  method.  In  consequence,  absolute  positivism  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  more  modest  effort  simply  to  report  the  drift  of  scien- 
tific work — to  bring  Science  to  consciousness,  from  the  sciences. 

Two  types  of  historians  of  philosophy  are  distinguished  in  the 
chapter  concerning  them:  those  who  find  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
a  refuge  from  philosophy  itself,  and  those  for  whom  it  is  an  organic 
part  of  constructive  philosophy.  The  former  (such  as  M.  Gilson) 
despair  of  philosophy  as  a  means  of  attaining  truth  and  engross  them- 
selves in  the  minutiae  of  historical  research  as  an  outlet  for  their 
philosophical  predilections.  The  others,  like  Boutroux,  Mannequin, 
Delbos,  Brochard,  and  Hamelin,  catch  the  spirit  of  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  past  and  interpret  through  them  the  achievements  and  hopes 
of  philosophy  as  a  whole.  It  is  by  the  latter  type  that  the  more 
valuable  work  has  been  done. 

Another  alternative  for  philosophers  who  dispaired  of  philosophy 
has  been  to  turn  to  one  of  the  sciences  most  closely  related  to  it — 
psychology,  sociology,  or  ethics.  Several  points  are  brought  out 
very  clearly  in  the  chapter  on  the  psychologists.  French  psychology 
has  been  more  dominantly  introspective  than  most  concurrent  work 
in  that  field;  it  has  relied  comparatively  little  upon  laboratory  ap- 
paratus and  minute  experiment;  it  has  accepted  neurology,  biology, 
etc.,  as  good  collaterals  of  but  never  as  substitutes  for  psychology 
proper  (cf.  Ribot,  Paulhan,  Rauh);  it  has  excelled  in  its  delineation 
of  psychic  maladies  and  abnormalities  (Janet,  Binet,  Fer£,  Georges 
Dumas,  etc.) ;  it  has  quite  dispensed  with  metaphysics  as  a  background 
and  become  descriptive  and  naturalistic.  The  general  outcome  of 
this  period  in  psychology  has  been  (a)  to  lessen  confidence  in  intelli- 
gence 'as  a  sole  means  of  reaching  truth  (cf.  Bergson) ;  (b)  to  emphasize 
the  pragmatic  reference  of  consciousness  in  general;  and  (c)  to  give 
a  smaller  place  to  reason  in  the  field  of  consciousness, — to  allow  for 
the  nonrational  content  of  affection  and  emotion  and  the  vast  com- 
plexity of  the  subconscious  elements. 

The  central  half  of  M.  Parodi's  book  is  taken  up  with  the  presenta- 
tion and  criticism  of  three  fundamental  currents  of  thought,  of  which 
Durkheim,  Boutroux,  and  Bergson  are  typical  and  of  which  these 
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men  were  more  or  less  the  masters.  The  same  currents  show  them- 
selves in  the  discussions  of  the  " Moral  Problem"  and  of  " Rationalism 
and  Idealism,"  which  follow,  and  give  direction  (if  sometimes  in 
negative  reaction)  to  the  tendencies  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter, 
on  "Conclusions."  His  summaries  of  Durkheim,  Boutroux,  and 
Bergson  are  remarkable  in  their  union  of  completeness  and  condensa- 
tion, and  his  criticisms,  while  not  always  unfamiliar,  are  penetrating 
and  of  a  modest  brevity.  The  most  effective  criticism  in  each  case 
emerges  by  implication  from  the  tracing  of  divergent  and  conflicting 
lines  of  inference  and  influence  from  each  of  the  central  teachings — 
especially  in  the  cases  of  Durkheim  and  Bergson. 

Durkheim's  concept  of  the  social  as  heterogeneous  with  individual 
psychology,  as  organic,  non-rational,  and  merely  de  facto,  has  been 
used  as  a  defense  of  orthodoxy  and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  baseless;  as  an 
explanation  of  democracy  (Bougie),  and  as  an  appeal  for  monarchy 
and  class  distinction  (Bourget);  as  an  authentication  of  our  system 
of  logic  (Durkheim),  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  legitimacy  of  logics 
other  than  ours  (Levy-Bruhl) ;  and  finally,  the  Moloch  of  the  socius 
may  easily,  as  M.  Parodi  suggests,  devour  sociology  too,  including 
both  Durkheim's  and  his  opponents'.  In  other  words  it  tends,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  legitimize  every  feature  of  de  facto  society,  but 
simultaneously  to  render  them  rationally  baseless. 

Similarly  with  Bergson's  gospel  of  intuition.  Based  as  it  is  upon 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  it  is  hailed  by  M.  Dunan,  who 
seeks  to  show  that  all  science  is  an  arbitrary  symbolism;  whereas 
Bergson  writes  disinterestedly  so  far  as  any  theory  of  morals  or  re- 
ligion is  concerned,  it  is  in  these  latter  respects  that  he  has  had  greatest 
influence  in  France  (p.  301).  Catholics  have  seen  in  it  a  defense  of  the 
"raisons  du  cceur"  and  so  of  all  accepted  dogma  (Olle-Laprune, 
Blondel,  LeRoy) ;  Bergsonians  of  the  left  (cf.  Sorel)  see  in  it  the  ration- 
ale of  syndicalist  revolution  and  'direct  action'  in  general;  Jean  Weber 
elaborates  his  'amoralism'  from  the  Bergsonian  point  of  view,  as  does 
also  Jules  de  Gaul  tier;  M.  Pradines  sees  in  Bergsonism  and  prag- 
matism the  only  rational  basis  of  a  real  morality;  M.  Maritain  re- 
gards it  as  an  audacious  intellectual  nihilism,  M.  Segond  as  a  simple 
solution  of  many  vexing  intellectual  problems.  In  a  word,  Bergson 
has  given  aid  and  comfort  to  extremes  of  religion  and  revolution, 
idealism  and  radical  realism,  traditional  morality  and  amoralism, 
mysticism  and  pragmatism. 

Renouvier,  Brochard,  and  Ravaisson  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  critique  of  science.  Such  a  critique  was  finally  the  work  of  Boutroux. 
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His  famous  thesis  on  the  contingency  of  natural  laws  set  the  pace  for 
all  his  later  work,  in  the  course  of  which  he  showed  conclusively  that 
there  could,  as  yet,  at  least,  be  no  thought  of  a  necessary  and  air- 
tight science  of  deductive  certainty  or  of  inductive  invulnerability. 
While  M.  Parodi  plainly  regards  this  as  work  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
it  is  in  its  historical  influence  that  he  sees  its  greatest  importance.  In 
Boutroux  there  first  definitely  appear  the  tendencies  toward  anti- 
intellectualism  and  toward  the  modern  form  of  the  problem  of  free 
will  that,  in  our  author's  opinion,  are  the  deepest  motifs  of  modern 
French  philosophy.  No  doubt  Boutroux  himself  regarded  himself  as 
an  idealist,  and  as  therefore  in  a  fashion  a  rationalist;  but  he  had 
shaken  science  loose  from  its  a  priori  fixities  and  infallibilities,  and  the 
extremest  developments  of  Bergsonism  and  irrationalism  (intuition- 
ism,  mysticism,  activism,  etc.)  were  a  natural  consequence. 

From  its  beginnings  in  Boutroux,  the  author  traces  elaborately 
the  movement  having  for  its  purpose  the  critique  of  contemporaneous 
mechanistic  science  and  its  methods.  This  comprises  the  work  of 
Mannequin,  Lalande,  Couturat,  Brunschvicg,  Henri  Poincare  ("le 
plus  illustre  des  savants  contemporaines"  (p.  216)),  Duhem,  Milhaud, 
Meyerson,  and  LeRoy.  There  are  some  who  would  not  have  re- 
garded the  work  of  Boutroux  as  so  clearly  fundamental  to  all  this 
subsequent  development;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  author  can 
plead  in  defense  of  his  view  an  amazingly  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
material  concerned. 

The  moralists  are  divided  into  three  schools:  the  sociological, 
intuitional,  and  rationalistic — tendencies  more  or  less  coincident  with 
the  more  general  classification  noticed  before.  The  rationalists  in 
this  group  (Loisy,  Fouill£e,  Jacob,  LaPie),  along  with  those  men- 
tioned in  the  following  chapter  on  "Rationalism  and  Idealism"  (of 
whom  Lachelier,  Brunschvicg,  and  Hamelin  are  chief),  are  undoubtedly 
regarded  by  the  author  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  rationalism 
that  is  full  of  promise.  In  spite  of  his  admirable  impartiality  in 
both  statement  and  criticism,  the  idealistic  enthusiasm  expressed 
in  the  dedication  of  the  book  conies  plainly  to  the  surface  in  the 
concluding  chapters.  As  over  against  the  irrationalistic  tendencies 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  he  sees  a  reaction  coming  in  the  other  direction. 
"In  face  of  the  Bergsonian  current,  another  current  is  traversing  con- 
temporary thought,  which  has  its  source  in  the  high  intellectualism  of 
Jules  Lachelier"  (p.  417).  And  again:  "The  example  of  Hamelin 
has  enabled  us  to  see,  in  a  revival  of  idealism,  a  means  of  garnering 
the  most  precious  analyses  and  most  original  suggestions  of  Berg- 
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sonism  without  renouncing  .  .  .  thought  to  the  advantage  of  in- 
tuition" (p.  451).  He  has,  in  other  words,  a  quite  perceptible  philo- 
sophical motive,  as  well  as  a  patriotic  one,  in  writing  the  book. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  book  has  by  no  means  the  bias  that  one 
half  consciously  anticipates  after  reading  the  dedication  and  the  in- 
troductory chapters.  M.  Parodi  has  cast  his  lot  with  idealism,  but 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  discussion  one  would  never  guess  it. 
Sometimes  it  even  points  the  other  way.  Sabatier,  for  instance,  is 
mentioned  only  briefly,  in  footnotes,  and  Paul  Janet,  once  the  idol  of  a 
certain  brand  of  idealists,  is  barely  mentioned  within  the  space  of  one 
line.  The  same  moderation  is  evident  in  respect  of  his  patriotic 
motive.  He  is  a  Frenchman  proudly  displaying  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  richness  and  diversity  of  the  philosophical  labors  of  his 
countrymen.  But  in  no  case  does  he  mention  national  issues,  nor 
even  include  political  philosophers  in  his  field.  He  omits  any  refer- 
ence to  Bergson's  celebrated  cosmological  diagnosis  of  the  issues  of  the 
war.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  this  sort  is  the  good- 
natured  observation  that,  whereas  before  the  war  the  influence  of 
Bergson  seemed  to  be  breaking  down  the  intellectual  barriers  between 
France  and  Germany,  Wundt  and  Eucken  have  now  declared  him 
a  worthless  copy  of  certain  ancient  German  philosophers!  But  even 
in  this  case  he  disarms  the  militants  by  adding  that  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  direct  relation  between  the  thought  of  Schopenhauer  and 
Nietzsche,  and  that  of  Bergson. 

Professor  Lalande,  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  REVIEW  by  the  instructive  articles  on  Philosophy  in 
France  which  he  furnishes  from  year  to  year,  remarked  to  the  writer 
that  M.  Parodi's  was  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  had  been  written 
in  France  for  a  good  many  years,  and  the  book  itself  fully  vindicates 
his  recommendation. 

BENJ.  W:  VAN  RIPER. 
ROCKFORD  COLLEGE. 
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L'Energie  Spirituelle,  Essais  et  Conferences.    Par  HENRI  BERGSON.    Librairie 

Felix  Alcan,  Paris,  1919. — pp.  ii,  227. 

The  first  feeling  called  forth  by  an  examination  of  Bergson's  book,  which, 
though  in  its  second  edition,  will  be  new  to  most  readers,  is  one  of  disappoint- 
ment. With  the  publication  of  L'Evolution  Creatrice  nearly  fifteen  years  ago 
Bergson  had  given  us  the  third  of  a  series  of  notable  books  in  philosophy  and 
had  set  forth  the  main  principles  of  a  philosophic  system,  which,  whether  true 
or  false,  could  not  be  ignored.  Men  who  valued  genuine  philosophic  thinking 
looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  a  fourth  and  perhaps  a  fifth  book,  which 
should  complete  the  exposition  and  carry  the  principles  involved  into  other 
fields.  Each  of  the  volumes  already  published  had  been  the  product  of  ten 
years  of  work  and  intellectual  experience,  and  had  contained  little  or  nothing 
that  its  author  had  later  needed  to  retract  or  modify.  The  standard  set  had 
been  a  high  one.  We  were  accordingly  not  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing inferior,  and  were  willing  to  wait  another  ten  years  for  a  book  that  should 
be  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  We  have  waited  in  vain;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  whole  intellectual  world  has  been  profoundly  stirred  by  the  events  of  the 
Great  War.  All  our  standards  of  valuation,  logical,  ethical,  social,  what  you 
will,  have  been  and  are  still  being  tested,  and  many  of  them  have  been  found 
wanting.  Only  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  history  has  there  been  a  period 
when  men's  minds  were  so  shaken,  and  when  so  much  of  what  had  seemed 
certain  threatened  to  dissolve  into  fancy  or  prejudice  or  downright  falsehood. 
All  this  ferment  has  added  to  our  eagerness.  How  has  the  War  with  its 
problems  affected  one  of  our  few  original  thinkers?  Some  effect  it  must  have 
had.  What  is  his  standpoint  now  and  what  may  be  expected  from  him  in 
the  future? 

With  all  this  in  mind  it  is  necessarily  a  disappointment  to  discover  that 
L'Energie  Spirituelle  is  merely  a  collection  of  articles  and  conferences  already 
given  to  the  public  in  one  form  or  another.  Moreover,  though  they  cover  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  ranging  from  1901  to  1913,  they  are  all  dated  before 
the  War.  They  answer  none  of  our  questions,  they  leave  our  expectations 
unfulfilled.  This  is  not  the  book  for  which  we  have  been  waiting,  and  which 
we  think  our  author  is  bound  to  give  us,  if  he  is  able  to  do  so.  Nevertheless, 
what  we  have  is  worthy  of  examination.  The  author  says  that  it  is  the  first 
of  two  projected  volumes,  intended  to  make  accessible  to  French  readers 
what  has  been  scattered  through  periodicals  or  printed  in  English.  The  pres- 
ent collection  includes  those  articles  which  deal  with  psychological  subjects; 
the  second  is  to  be  devoted  to  metaphysics.  Of  the  seven  titles  now  before  us, 
the  first  and  the  third  were  originally  given  as  addresses  before  English  audi- 
ences, La  conscience  et  la  vie  being  the  Huxley  lecture  of  1911,  Fantomes  des 
vivants  the  address  given  at  London  before  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
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on  the  occasion  of  assuming  its  presidency.  The  former,  we  are  told,  is  partly 
a  translation  and  partly  a  development  of  the  lecture  as  originally  given.  The 
changes,  however,  are  not  of  much  importance,  since,  while  they  add  a  certain 
amount  of  detail  and  explanation,  they  do  not  throw  any  new  light  upon  the 
author's  theories.  With  regard  to  the  Fantdmes  des  vivants,  one  is  struck  afresh 
by  the  contention  that  the  method  for  the  investigation  of  such  cases  must 
always  be  historical  rather  than  scientific,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
latter  term;  that  is,  that  the  phenomena  to  be  dealt  with  are  concrete  and 
individual,  not  abstractions  which  may  be  indefinitely  repeated;  and  that  the 
failure  to  recognize  this  distinction  accounts  for  most  of  the  opposition  and 
indifference  to  psychical  research.  No  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  the  conten- 
tion is  true;  each  case  must  be  considered  upon  its  own  merits  before  its 
distinctive  characteristics  can  be  determined,  and  in  so  far  it  is  a  unique  event 
to  be  tested  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence;  but  the  difficulty  of  such  de- 
termination is  enormously  increased  by  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  essential 
part  of  the  phenomenon  is  open  to  only  one  observer  and  usually  takes  place 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  accurate  observation.  More- 
over, the  investigator  rarely  fails  to  make  use  of  his  single  and  unique  case  as 
if  it  were  one  of  a  series,  upon  the  basis  of  which  predictions  can  be  made  and 
general  laws  formulated.  Consequently,  the  mistaken  method  deprecated 
by  Bergson  is  due,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  enthusiastic  believer  even  more  than 
to  the  sceptical  opponent.  In  fact,  the  procedure  can  hardly  be  avoided  in 
those  inquiries  which  deal  with  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  event 
is  possible ;  that  is,  whether  the  probability  against  it  is  not  so  overwhelmingly 
great  as  to  make  investigation  a  piece  of  foolishness.  One  does  not  need  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  to  recognize  the  desirability 
of  a  more  humble  attitude  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  many  historians,  even 
those  dealing  with  more  prosaic  subjects  than  phantoms;  but  nevertheless  the 
question  cannot  be  ignored  altogether,  unless  one  is  willing  to  go  back  to  the 
historical  methods  of  Herodotus; — and  even  Herodotus  occasionally  said  that 
while  his  readers  might  believe  his  stories  if  they  liked,  for  his  part  he  would 
do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

With  the  exception  of  these  two  addresses,  the  other  articles  in  the  book 
deal  with  subjects  that  are  closely  related  to  the  author's  previous  treatise 
Matitre  et  Memoire.  They  do  not  present  any  addition  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples there  set  forth,  although  occasionally  there  is  a  gain  in  clearness  of 
presentation.  Their  titles,  L'dme  et  le  corps,  Le  rive,  Le  souvenir  du  present  et  la 
fausse  reconnaisance,  L'effort  intellectual,  and  Le  cerveau  et  la  pensie  show  the 
range  of  the  book.  The  articles  have  been  well  chosen,  and  are  given  a  certain 
unity  by  the  fact  that  everywhere  the  author's  interest  is  not  so  much  in  the 
psychological  fact  as  in  the  possible  explanation  that  may  be  found  for  it  in 
his  general  theories.  Altogether  the  book  is  well  worth  the  reading,  and 
will  be  a  convenience  to  those  who  have  desired  to  have  the  best  of  Bergson's 
slighter  works  in  more  permanent  form;  but  nevertheless  this  is  not  the  book 
for  which  we  have  been  waiting.  When  will  Bergson  give  it  to  us? 

G.  N.  DOLSON. 
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L'Idee  de  Finalite:  Finaliti  Ginerale  et  Finalite  Individuelle.     Par  A.  DE 

GRAMONT-LESPARRE.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1916. — pp.  163. 

This  book  is  a  discussion  of  teleology  with  special  reference  to  human  suffer- 
ing and  human  destiny.  The  belief  that  the  universe  is  the  expression  of 
purpose  has  its  foundation  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  instinct 
of  justice.  The  first  instinct  leads  to  belief  in  life  after  death.  The  second, 
faced  with  the  prevalence  of  human  suffering  and  the  inequalities  in  the 
distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain,  offers  us  assurance  that  the  future  life 
will  compensate  for  the  evils  of  this  present  existence.  Both  of  these  beliefs 
involve  the  conception  of  a  supreme  purpose  guiding  the  universe. 

The  problem  of  suffering  has  two  somewhat  different,  though  complemen- 
tary, forms,  the  metaphysical  and  the  practical  or  individual.  The  first  looks 
mainly  toward  the  past,  the  second  toward  the  future.  The  first  is  the  general 
problem  of  reconciling  with  perfect  justice  suffering  out  of  all  proportion  to 
deserts.  The  second,  more  simple,  problem  has  to  do  with  the  inequalities 
in  the  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain  on  this  earth.  For  the  metaphysical 
problem  no  complete  solution  has  been  found.  The  optimism  of  Leibniz 
and  of  idealistic  pantheism  is  no  more  convincing  than  the  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer.  But  the  metaphysical  problem  is  in  any  case  of  less  interest 
than  the  individual  problem,  which  offers  better  hope  of  solution.  The  de- 
terministic philosophies  try  to  solve  the  individual  problem  by  regarding  the 
sufferings  of  the  individual  as  expiation  of  the  sins  of  a  previous  existence 
or  of  a  non-temporal  choice.  The  idea  that  all  suffering  is  expiation  has 
a  certain  grandeur.  But  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  man  that  his  suffering 
is  the  result  of  a  sin  in  which  he  participated  by  means  of  a  personality  that 
no  longer  exists.  Moreover  our  sense  of  justice  revolts  against  this  solu- 
tion. The  indeterministic  philosophies,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  suffer- 
ing as  a  means  of  trial  and  discipline  and  hold  that  the  demands  of  justice 
will  be  satisfied  by  future  rewards  and  punishments.  With  this  indetermin- 
istic solution  the  author  seems  to  be  in  general  agreement. 

The  conception  of  a  guiding  purpose  in  the  universe  is  not  only  supported 
by  our  belief  in  justice,  but  is  in  harmony  with  evolution,  rightly  under- 
stood. The  more  rigid  form  of  evolutionary  theory,  with  its  insistence  upon 
the  eternity  of  matter,  leads  naturally  to  the  doctrine  of  successive  cycles 
of  evolution  and  dissolution  and  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  immortality  or  for 
the  conservation  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  gains.  But  the  more  moderate 
evolutionism,  which  has  many  adherents  to-day,  virtually  involves  teleology. 
External  teleology  indeed  met  its  deathblow  at  the  hands  of  Darwin.  But 
teleology  in  the  broader  sense  of  a  directive  tendency  in  the  entire  evolutionary 
process  is  supported,  rather  than  attacked,  by  the  evidence  of  biology  and 
paleontology.  Thus  the  most  enlightened  science  and  the  deepest  human 
instincts  strengthen  our  conviction  that  the  universe  is  the  expression  of  a 
benevolent  purpose  and  assure  us  of  a  "moral  progress  in  which  .  .  .  the  rights 
and  hopes  of  humanity  will  be  safeguarded"  (p.  159). 

ELLEN  BLISS  TALBOT. 
MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE. 
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Religion  and  Culture.  A  Critical  Survey  of  Methods  of  Approach  to  Re- 
ligious Phenomena.  By  FREDERICK  SCHLEITER.  New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1919. — pp.  x,  206. 

As  the  subtitle  suggests,  this  work  sets  forth  and  criticizes  the  methods 
employed  by  ethnologists  in  the  interpretation  of  primitive  religion,  including 
its  relations  to  magic  and  other  phases  of  early  culture.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  all  of  the  points  raised  by  the  author,  but  the  following  are  among 
the  more  prominent. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  religion  at  large,  or  apart  from  its  cultural  settings, 
without  making  a  misleading  abstraction,  and  confusing  religion  itself  with 
a  philosophy  of  religion.  (Chap.  i).  The  attempts  to  study  intensively  the 
religious  phenomena  of  a  limited  geographical  area  or  historical  period  (as  e.g. 
Max  Miiller  did  with  India,  Nieuwenhuis  with  certain  tribes  of  Borneo  and 
Celebes,  and  Frazer  and  Durkheim  with  the  natives  of  Australia)  fall  into  three 
fallacies:  (i)  they  ignore  the  important  part  played  in  religious  development 
by  the  transmission  and  intermixture  of  cultural  elements  from  one  area  to 
another;  (2)  they  lack  historical  perspective;  (3)  they  overlook  the  possi- 
bility that  the  phenomena  studied  as  primitive  or  typical  may  actually  be 
instances  of  degeneration  from  a  higher  level  of  culture  (Chap.  2).  The  com- 
parative method,  which  gathers  together  data  from  everywhere  and  classifies 
them  under  principles  of  fetishism,  animism,  totemism,  taboo,  imitative  and 
contagious  magic,  etc.,  at  best  only  corresponds  to  the  classificatory  stage  in 
the  natural  sciences  represented  by  Cuvier,  Buffon,  and  Linnaus.  Employers 
of  this  method  often  select  more  or  less  arbitrarily  some  primordium,  such  as 
animism,  an  "All  Father,"  or  mana,  from  which  they  attempt  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  all  other  religious  phenomena.  Such  attempts  are  liable  to  over- 
look negative  evidence  in  conflict  with  the  theory  favored.  They  also  neglect 
the  consideration  that  the  facts  which  they  endeavor  to  fit  into  such  a  serial 
evolution  come  from  a  period  that  is  extremely  short  in  proportion  to  the 
time  that  man  has  lived  upon  the  earth.  Nor  do  any  of  these  attempts  suc- 
ceed in  organizing  a  coherent,  logical  system  able  to  include  all  the  known 
facts.  The  inconsistencies  and  inadequacies  of  animism  and  mana,  when 
either  is  claimed  to  be  such  a  primordium,  are  set  forth  at  length.  However, 
it  is  admitted  that  both  doctrines  possess  some  merit,  as  does  also  the  more 
neglected  doctrine  of  'emanation'  (Chapters  3-8). 

In  magico-religious  beliefs  there  is  always  the  assumption  that  two  or  more 
events,  objects,  or  processes  are  somehow  connected.  The  ethnologist  is 
liable  to  commit  the  psychological  fallacy  of  asserting  that  the  basis  of  this 
connection  is  a  causal  nexus  that  has  been  thought  out  consciously  by  primitive 
man  in  the  manner  favored  by  the  ethnologist.  Thus  Tylor  credits  primitive 
man  with  the  conception  of  spirits  as  "personified  causes,"  while  Jevons  at- 
tributes to  him  an  imperfect  employment  of  the  inductive  methods  of  causal 
analysis.  In  many  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  nature  of  the  connection  be- 
tween events  assumed  to  exist  in  primitive  religion  and  magic  has  not  been 
consciously  thought  out  in  terms  of  causation  or  otherwise;  the  artnucgatlii 
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medium  may  not  have  arisen  in  primitive  consciousness  at  all,  much  less 
have  assumed  the  form  either  of  spirits  or  of  mana.  In  other  cases  fantasy 
may  have  produced  myths,  which  later  came  into  organic  relation  with  the 
customs,  ideas,  and  purposes  of  everyday  life.  The  ethnologist  must  con- 
sider whether  the  explanations  in  terms  of  spirit,  magic  power,  etc.,  which  the 
savage  furnishes  in  reply  to  questions  asked  of  him,  may  merely  be  of  a  second, 
ary  character,  thought  out  subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  practices  and 
customs  already  in  existence.  Moreover,  the  ethnologist  should  not  take  the 
principle  of  causation  too  seriously  in  his  own  work;  this  category  has  no 
standing  to-day  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  its  epistemo- 
logical  validity  is  questionable  (Chapters  9-11).  In  his  final  paragraph  the 
author  cautions  us  that  he  has  not  meant  to  attack  indiscriminatingly  all 
attempts  at  interpretation  by  ethnologists,  but  merely  to  make  a  plea  for  more 
critical  caution  than  has  been  customary. 

To  the  philosophical  student  of  religion,  who  cannot  hope  to  be  a  specialist 
in  ethnology,  such  a  book  as  this — crede  experto — is  helpful  and  suggestive. 
It  aids  one  to  keep  his  perspective,  and  not  become  carried  away  by  some 
particular  theory  that  appears  fascinating.  The  criticisms  of  the  various 
ethnological  methods  appear  in  the  main  to  be  just.  That  many  valuable 
results  have  been  contributed  by  each  of  these  methods,  in  spite  of  its  defects, 
is  recognized  but  perhaps  not  sufficiently  emphasized.  The  author  has  read 
extensively  in  the  field,  and  has  made  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  subject. 

WILLIAM  KELLEY  WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

L 'Emulation  et  son  R6le  dans  L'Education,  Etude  de  Psychologic  Appliquee. 

Par  FREDERIC  QUEYRAT.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1919. — pp.  xii,  159. 

In  this  volume  there  is  presented  a  careful  consideration  of  the  educational 
value  of  emulation,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  such  conflicting  judgments 
that  a  critical  study  of  its  true  nature  is  necessary.  M.  Queyrat  has  divided 
his  book  into  five  chapters,  discussing  in  order:  The  Psychology  of  Emula- 
tion, The  Opponents  of  Emulation,  The  Insufficiency  of  Proposed  Substitutes, 
The  R&le  of  Emulation,  and  The  Pedagogy  of  Emulation. 

Emulation  is  usually  defined,  the  author  says,  as  the  sentiment  which 
leads  us  to  imitate,  to  equal  our  fellow-men  and  not  to  let  ourselves  be  out- 
done by  them  but  to  excel  them  all.  Thus  two  kinds  are  to  be  recognized, 
according  to  object :  that  directed  toward  some  ideal  which  appears  impossible 
of  attainment, — e.g.,  children's  hero  worship;  and  that  directed  toward  ap- 
proximately the  same  rank  of  ability,  such  as  the  boy's  desire  to  outrun  his 
playmates.  In  forming  a  true  conception  of  emulation  it  must  be  distin- 
guished from  envy,  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  ambition,  into  which  it  may  de- 
generate, and  with  which  it  is  often  confused.  All  of  these  lack  the  active 
generous  spirit  of  emulation  and  are  interested  in  rewards  to  be  won  rather 
than  in  the  struggle  itself. 

Because  emulation  is  subject  to  such  perversions,  it  has  had  vigorous 
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opponents.  The  chief  of  those  examined  are  (i)  the  Port  Royalists,  who,  in 
attempting  to  shield  their  pupils  from  contact  with  an  evil  world,  excluded 
emulation  as  a  danger  from  within  the  school.  (2)  Emile,  educated  without 
companions,  would  naturally  be  in  no  danger  from  emulation,  which  Rousseau 
regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  passions.  (3)  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre  went  further  than  his  master,  Rousseau,  in  opposing  even  self-emulation. 
The  general  opinion  of  these  and  other  critics  is  that  emulation  diverts  the 
child's  attention  from  thought  of  the  task  to  thought  of  rewards  to  be  won. 

The  best  answer  to  such  criticisms  of  emulation  is  to  consider  its  many  ser- 
vices to  education  and  the  insufficiency  of  proposed  substitutes.  Self-emula- 
tion provides  no  standard  of  judgment  for  individual  progress.  Pleasure  and 
joy  are  worthy  incentives,  but  there  are  some  necessary  studies  which  will  not 
in  themselves  attract  the  child's  attention  and  may  not  give  pleasure.  Rous- 
seau asserts  that  the  child  will  learn  that  which  appears  useful,  but  the  child 
usually  appreciates  only  immediate  ends,  and  true  values  may  not  be  at  once 
evident.  The  altruistic  sentiments  are  indeed  motives  in  the  process  of  educa- 
tion, but  may  prove  distractions  and  must  always  be  guided  by  reason.  In 
the  sense  of  working  for  work's  sake,  of  finding  satisfaction  in  duty  performed, 
reason  has  been  urged  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  emulation;  but  even  if 
this  has  power  with  adults,  it  is  too  abstract  to  be  effective  with  children. 

Having  examined  the  criticisms  of  emulation  and  the  forces  suggested  to 
replace  it,  M.  Queyrat  next  discusses  its  r&le  in  history.  Among  its  advocates 
are  men  of  very  different  schools  of  thought,  e.g.,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  Rabelais,  Bossuet,  Locke,  Fenelon,  Rollin,  Condillac, 
Helvetius,  Diderot,  and  Mably.  Civilization  itself  is  really  due  to  emulation, 
for  we  can  trace  its  influence  in  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  literature, 
science,  and  art.  In  education  it  is  an  aid  in  physical  and  moral,  as  well  as  in 
intellectual  training. 

Since  it  is  of  such  value,  and  since  it  is  capable  of  wrong  use  and  dangerous 
results,  it  must  be  carefully  directed.  The  final  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with 
practical  rules  for  its  use  in  the  educative  process.  The  most  important  of 
these  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  Emulation  must  not  be  employed 
in  the  home,  for  there  it  arouses  jealousy.  It  should  be  directed  toward  a 
quality  or  virtue,  and  not  toward  a  person.  Its  use  must  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  each  child.  If  carefully  chosen  and  awarded,  rewards  and  dis- 
tinctions are  valuable  means  of  exciting  emulation.  Further  means  to  this 
end  are  competitions  and  examinations.  Finally  in  addition  to  emulation 
with  one's  equals,  it  is  well  to  encourage  emulation  with  oneself,  with  the 
heroes  of  the  day,  and  with  great  men  of  all  times. 

MARGUERITE  W.  KEHR. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 

Human  Psychology.     By  HOWARD  C.   WARREN.     Boston  and   New  York, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1919. — pp.  xx,  460. 
The  Unity  of  the  Organism.    Or,  The  Organismal  Conception  of  Life.     By 
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WILLIAM    EMERSON    RITTER.    Boston,     Richard    G.    Badger,    1919.     In 

Two  Volumes. — Vol.  i,  pp.  xxvi,  398,  Vol.  1 1,  pp.  xiii,  408.     Price,  $5.00. 
Physical  Basis  of  Heredity.     By  T.  H.  MORGAN.     Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Company,  1919. — pp.  305.     Price  $2.50. 
Inbreeding  and   Outbreeding.     Their  Genetic  and   Sociological   Significance. 

By  EDWARD  M.  EAST  and  DONALD  F.  JONES.    Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippin- 

cott  Company,  1919. — pp.  285.     Price  $2.50. 
The  Psychology  of  Nations.    A  Contribution  to  the  Philosophy  of  History. 

By  G.  E.  PARTRIDGE.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1919. — pp. 

xxi»  333-     Price  $2.50. 
Modern  Science  and  Materialism.     By  HUGH  ELLIOT.     London  and   New 

York,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1919. — pp.  211. 
An  Introduction  to  Philosophy.     By  H.  E.  CUNNINGHAM.     Boston,  Richard 

G.  Badger,  1920. — pp.  257.     Price  $1.75. 
The  Development  of  British  Thought.     By  M.  M.  WADDINGTON.     Toronto, 

J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  1919. — pp.  194.     Price  $1.50. 
Theology  as  an  Empirical  Science.    By  DOUGLAS  CLYDE  MACINTOSH.    New 

York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1919. — pp.  xvi,  270.     Price,  $2.00. 
A  Fragment  of  the  Human  Mind.     By  JOHN  THEODORE  MERZ.     Edinburgh 

and  London,  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1919. — pp.  xvi,  309. 
The  Ground  and  Coal  of  Human  Life.     By  CHARLES  GRAY  SHAW.     New  York 

University  Press,  32  Waverley  Place,  New  York  City,  1919. — pp.  xii,  593. 
The  Psychology  of  Nationality  and  Internationalism.     By  W.  B.  PILLSBURY. 

New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1919. — pp.  ix,  314. 
An  Introduction  to  Modern  Logic.     By  RUPERT  C.   LODGE.     Minneapolis, 

The  Perrine  Book  Company,  1920. — pp.  xiv,  361. 
A   Beginner's  History  of  Philosophy.    Vol.    n.     Modern   Philosophy.     By 

HERBERT  E.  CUSHMAN.     Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  2d  edition,  1919. — pp.  xix,  407. 
Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  War.     By  W.  TROTTER.     New  York,  The 

Macmillan  Company,  2d  edition,  1919. — pp.  264. 
The  Social  Evolution  of  Religion.     By  GEORGE  W.  COOKE.     Boston,  The 

Stratford  Company,  1920. — pp.  xxiv,  416.     Price,  $3.50. 
Free  Trade,  The  Tariff,  and  Reciprocity.     By  F.  W.  TAUSSIG.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1920. — pp.  x,  219. 
Tsing  Hua  Lectures  on  Ethics.     By  GREGORY  D.  WALCOTT.     Boston,  Richard 

G.  Badger,  1919. — pp.  193.     Price  $1.75. 
The  Relation  Between  Religion  and  Science.     A   Biological  Approach.     By 

ANGUS  S.  WOODBURNE.      Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1920. 

—pp.  vii,  103. 
Introduzione  allo  Studio  delle  Opere  di  Benedetto  Croce.     GIOVANNI  CASTELLANO. 

Bari,  Gius.  Laterza  &  Figli,  1920. — pp.  303. 
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Les  Medications  psychologiques.  Etudes  historiques,  psychologiques  et 
cliniques  sur  les  methodes  de  la  Psychotherapie.  in.  Les  Acquisitions 
psychologiques.  Par  PIERRE  JANET.  Paris,  Librairie  Felix  Alcan,  1919. 
—pp.  493. 

Lehrbuch  der  Logik  auf  positivistischer  Crundlage.  Mit  Beriichsichtigung  der 
Geschichte  der  Logik.  Von  TH.  ZIEHEN.  Bonn,  A.  Marcus  &  E.  Weber's 
Verlag,  1920. — pp.  vii,  866.  Preis,  geb.  M.  55.  50. 

Riickldufige  Differenzierung  und  Entwicklung.  Von  ADOLF  COHEN-KYSPER. 
Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth,  1918. — pp.  85.  Preis,  M.  3. 

Schriften  zur  Anpassungstheorie  des  Empfindungsvorganges.  Von  JULIUS 
PINKLER.  Erstes  Heft,  Hypothesenfreie  Theorie  der  Gegenfarben.  Leip- 
zig, J.  A.  Barth,  1919. — pp.  viii,  104.  Preis,  M.  8.  Zweites  Heft,  Theorie 
der  Konsonanz  und  Dissonanz.  1919. — pp.  34.  Preis,  M.  2. 

Stereoskopisches  Sehen  und  Messen.  Von  RUDOLF  DITTLER.  Leipzig,  J.  A. 
Barth,  1919. — pp.  36.  Preis,  M.  3. 


NOTES. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  joint  session  at  Oxford,  on  September 
24-27,  of  the  Societe  Francaise  de  Philosophic,  the  Aristotelian  Society,  the 
Mind  Association,  the  British  Psychological  Society,  and  the  Oxford  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Members  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  are 
also  invited  to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  the  programme. 

It  has  been  announced  that  M.  Bergson  will  open  the  Sessions  by  introducing 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  "Creation  and  Novelty,"  and  that  M.  Boutroux 
will  lead  a  discussion  on  "Le  probleme  intellectualiste."  Other  subjects  for 
the  discussion  of  which  arrangements  have  already  been  made  are  as  follows: 
"The  General  Principle  of  Relativity,"  opened  by  M.  Langevin;  "The  Psycho- 
logical Problem  of  Aphasia,"  opened  by  Dr.  Henry  Head;  "The  Relation  of 
Religion  to  Ethics,"  by  M.  Le  Roy;  "The  Problem  of  Meaning,"  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
S.  Schiller  and  Bertrand  Russell;  "The  Question  of  Nationality  as  a  Principle," 
by  M.  Elie  Halevy. 

Professor  Emeritus  A.  S.  Pringle-Pattison  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  senate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  become  Gifford  Lecturer  for 
the  years  1921-22,  and  1922-23.  During  the  same  years  the  Gifford  Lectures 
will  be  delivered  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  by  Sir  Henry  Jones. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  the  founder  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  and  for- 
merly professor  of  philosophy  at  Dalhousie  College  and  at  Cornell  University, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  latter  institution  after 
twenty-eight  years  of  service  in  this  office,  and  of  thirty-four  years  in  the 
University. 

Professor  Woodbridge  Riley  of  Vassar  College  is  sailing  for  France  to  d  liver 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  upon  "  Representative  Americans," — 
Franklin  and  Jefferson,  Walt  Whitman,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  and  William 
James. 

Professor  W.  H.  Sheldon  has  been  called  to  Yale  University  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Professor  A.  K.  Rogers. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  magazines: — 

MIND,  N.  S.,  112:  /.  Laird,  Introspection;  R.  W.  Sellars,  The  Epistemology 
of  Evolutionary  Naturalism;  A.  R.  Wadia,  Mr.  Joachim's  Coherence-Notion 
of  Truth;  P.  Leon,  An  Ambiguity  and  Misconception  in  Plato's  Idea  of  Mor- 
ality in  the  Republic;  James  Ward,  Sense- Knowledge  (II). 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
XVII,  i:  Sherlock  Branson  Gass,  From  the  Common-Sense  Level;  Maurice 
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THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  METHOD   OF   DURKHEIM. 

T^MILE  DURKHEIM  is  not  merely  a  writer  of  yesterday. 
-*— '  He  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
He  entered  upon  the  study  of  sociology  with  the  conviction  that 
little  or  nothing  of  real  scientific  value  had  been  done  in  that 
field  even  by  those  who,  like  Comte  and  Spencer,  were  reputed  to 
be  founders  or  reformers  of  the  science.  He  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  initiating  a  real  science,  according  to  standards  which 
early  framed  themselves  in  his  mind.  His  position  is  that  of 
an  extremist,  an  uncompromising  doctrinaire.  Hence  his 
weakness;  but  hence  also,  in  no  small  degree,  his  extraordinary 
power. 

Durkheim  proposed  to  make  of  sociology  a  far  more  strictly 
empirical  science  than  it  had  ever  before  been  conceived.  Yet  his 
own  temper  is  rationalistic  through  and  through.  He  approaches 
his  subject  with  a  scheme  ready-made  for  carrying  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts,  and  a  framework  into  which  the  results 
of  his  investigations  shall  fall.  He  is  as  rationalistic  in  sociology 
as  Descartes  was  in  physics  and  physiology.  And  it  is,  no  doubt, 
in  conscious  emulation  of  Descartes  that  he  wrote  a  new  "Dis- 
course on  Method": — Les  regies  de  la  mSthode  sociologique. 

As  in  the  case  of  Descartes,  the  method  is  proposed,  primarily, 
as  one  which  has  grown  out  of  the  personal  experience  of  the 
writer;  and  Durkheim  expressly  declares  that  with  his  own  and 
others'  further  experience  the  method  will  doubtless  be  revised 
and  developed  in  important  ways.  But  the  declaration  counts 
for  little.  As  feature  after  feature  of  the  method  is  expounded, 
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he  claims  for  it  that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable — that  on  no 
other  basis  is  a  science  of  sociology  possible.  At  least  the  main 
outlines,  therefore,  are  fairly  to  be  regarded  as  permanent. 

In  dealing  with  Durkheim,  as  in  dealing  with  the  greater 
Descartes,  the  least  important  aim  is  to  refute  him.  Refuta- 
tions, indeed,  are  plentiful;  but  they  have  not  proved  very 
instructive  and  they  leave  the  thought-movement  unaffected. 
Within  the  school  itself,  which  he  founded,  there  is  a  healthy 
amount  of  disagreement.  Though  Durkheim  is  accepted  as  a 
leader,  he  is  by  no  means  slavishly  followed.  It  is  the  criticisms 
from  within  the  school  that  have  been  most  worth  while — much 
as  they  may  still  leave  to  be  desired.  For  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  learned  from  Durkheim — little,  perhaps  that  other  thinkers 
have  not  independently  expressed,  but  much  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed with  a  clearness  and  thoroughness  all  his  own. 

The  rules  that  constitute  Durkheim's  method  are  of  two  kinds : 
those  belonging  to  the  empirical  sciences  generally,  and  those 
peculiar  to  sociology.  Among  the  rules  of  the  first  kind  stands 
the  demand  that  the  objects  of  the  science  shall  be  studied  directly 
as  facts,  and  not  by  way  of  an  analysis  or  reconciliation  of  men's 
ideas  about  the  facts.  Even  if  the  objects  in  question  are  ideas, 
they  must  be  approached  in  the  same  direct  fashion — not  via 
some  preconceived  ideas  of  the  ideas.  The  dialectical  method 
was  a  failure  in  physics.  It  has  equally  been  a  failure  in  psy- 
chology. There  is  no  reason  to  expect  anything  better  from  it 
in  sociology.  Instead  of  discussing  the  idea  of  sovereignty, 
the  sociologist  should  study  sovereigns;  instead  of  analyzing 
the  idea  of  responsibility  he  should  examine  actual  relations 
of  responsibility;  instead  of  lingering  over  the  idea  of  value,  he 
should  proceed  at  once  to  the  values  themselves;  or,  if  the  ideas 
are  to  be  studied,  it  must  be  frankly  for  their  own  sake,  as  dis- 
tinctive sociological  phenomena,  and  not  under  the  delusion 
that  such  study  will  be  of  any  material  help  to  the  understanding 
of  sovereignty  and  responsibility  and  value.  Pre -scientific 
notions  must  (in  the  Cartesian  fashion)  be  discarded.  Science 
must  make  its  own  beginnings.  To  take  common  sense  as  its 
point  of  departure  may  magnify  its  apparent  accomplishment, 
but  it  is  fatal  to  its  prospects  of  continuous  and  secure  progress. 
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But  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  demand  that  facts  be  treated 
as  facts.  Such  treatment  means  that,  however  useful  science 
may  be  in  its  applications,  it  is  fundamentally  and  essentially 
theoretical.  Its  question  is  not,  What  ought  to  be?  but,  What  is? 
Or,  rather,  the  former  question  belongs  to  science  only  when  and 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  transformed  into  the  latter.  Nowhere 
have  men  been  more  in  danger  of  disregarding  this  rule  than  in 
the  study  of  society.  The  economist,  for  example,  has  eagerly 
debated  whether  a  tariff  on  imports  is  a  desirable  form  of  taxation ; 
whether  a  balance  of  trade  is  a  source  of  prosperity;  whether 
bimetalism  is  preferable  to  a  single  standard.  Such  questions 
are  not  to  be  despised,  but  they  should  be  postponed  to  the 
essential  inquiry  into  the  laws  that  govern  economic  changes, 
good  or  bacl.  Similarly,  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  men  have  been 
far  more  concerned  to  establish  the  relative  advantages  of 
different  forms  of  government  than  they  have  been  to  study 
political  phenomena  as  such. 

Again,  abstractions  must  not  be  substituted  for  facts.  The 
'  economic  man '  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  ingenious 
deductions;  but  these  deductions  do  not  constitute  a  science. 
The  notion  of  'cooperation'  is  used  by  Spencer  in  a  similar 
fashion,  as  the  basis  of  his  sociology;  and  the  deductions  which 
he  draws,  ingenious  and  suggestive  as  they  may  be,  are  not  science 
but — ideology. 

To  treat  social  facts  as  facts  means,  furthermore,  that  in  ad- 
vance of  our  study  we  confess  ourself  ignorant  of  them.  In 
no  real  science  of  nature  will  a  man  sit  down, in  his  study  and 
spin  out  theories,  with  no  other  evidence  than  the  loosest  general 
observation.  Yet  this  is  what  almost  everyone  does  in  sociology. 
We  think  we  are  acquainted  with  social  facts.  We  are — as  men 
were  acquainted  with  falling  bodies  before  the  rise  of  physics, 
and  with  combustion  before  the  rise  of  chemistry.  For  the 
purposes  of  a  scientific  sociology  we  have  everything  to  learn; 
and  the  wisest  of  men  is  he  that  realizes  that  he  knows  nothing. 
So  far  Socrates,  in  his  pursuit  of  truth  in  morals  and  politics, 
was  right  and  still  is  right.  Let  us  be  like  him  in  that.  But, 
unlike  Socrates,  let  us  look  for  light,  not  in  our  own  inner  con- 
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sciousness  nor  in  the  opinions  of  other  men,  but  in  fresh  unbiassed 
observation. 

But,  if  the  guidance  of  common  sense  is  to  be  rejected,  how 
shall  we  make  a  beginning? 

Durkheim's  directions  are  as  follows.  We  are  to  begin  by 
laying  down  provisional  definitions  of  the  classes  of  phenomena 
to  be  studied;  and  these  definitions  shall  not  aim  at  profundity, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be  based  upon  some  external  and 
easily  recognizable  characteristics.  Thus  we  shall  define  crime 
as  any  mode  of  action  that  is  punished ;  we  shall  define  a  family 
as  any  partial  society  made  up  of  men  who  are  for  the  most 
part  related  by  blood,  and  who  are  held  together  by  legal  bonds. 
It  matters  not  that  these  definitions  may,  when  compared  with 
the  common  use  of  terms,  appear  too  broad  here  and  too  narrow 
there.  We  must  proceed  to  study  impartially  every  variety  of 
case  that  is  covered  by  the  definition.  All  this  is  true  of  the 
primary  definition  of  the  science — the  definition  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  sociology.  A  social  fact  is  defined  as  any  mode  of 
action,  thinking,  and  feeling,  external  to  the  individual,  and 
imposing  itself  on  him  by  virtue  of  a  coercive  power.  Every- 
thing that  falls  under  this  definition  is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  the  new  science;  everything  else  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded. 

These  primary  definitions  are,  as  has  been  said,  provisional; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Durkheim  saw  fit  to  modify  at  least 
one  of  the  most  important  definitions  that  he  had  proposed — that 
of  religion.  Nevertheless,  from  the  outset  the  assumption  is 
that  external  marks  which  are  characteristic  of  a  whole  great 
class  of  phenomena  cannot  but  be  closely  connected  with  the 
more  essential  underlying  traits. 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  that  Durkheim  is  at  particular 
pains  to  enforce  the  distinction  between  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical data — the  more  so  because,  as  he  says,  the  former,  like 
the  latter,  are  psychical.  It  is  the  mode  of  behavior,  not  the 
particular  acts,  that  sociology  has  to  observe;  or,  if  the  particular 
acts  come  in  for  consideration  it  is  only  as  instances  exemplifying 
a  given  mode.  Hence,  to  avoid  irrelevancies,  sociology  should 
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regard  as  'prerogative  instances'  those  clearly  super-individual 
expressions  of  custom  which  we  find  in  traditional  formulas: 
laws,  precepts,  proverbs  and  sayings,  religious  creeds,  and  the 
party-cries  of  political  and  artistic  schools.1 

Next  to  the  requirement  that  social  facts  be  treated  as  facts, 
the  most  important  of  Durkheim's  rules  is  this:  that  social  facts 
be  explained  by  reference  to  social  causes.  Geography  and 
climate  and  the  physical  and  psychological  characteristics  of 
the  race  are  relatively  unimportant.  Taken  altogether,  they 
may  be  compatible  with  almost  any  mode  of  social  organization 
or  phase  of  social  development.  With  especial  insistence  Durk- 
heim  declares  that  no  psychological  explanation  of  any  social 
phenomenon  is  ever  sufficient.  Psychologically,  man  is  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  what  he  has  been  for  ten  thousand  years. 
How,  then,  can  psychological  laws  enter,  save  in  a  strictly  sub- 
sidiary manner,  into  the  explanation  of  totemism,  for  example, 
or  of  the  forbidden  degrees  of  marriage? 

Furthermore,  the  social  causes  of  decisive  importance  are 
not  to  be  looked  for  outside  the  given  society,  but  within  it. 
Other  surrounding  societies  may  act  upon  it  and  provoke  ex- 
ternal responses  as  well  as  internal  readjustments.  But  in 
every  case  the  most  significant  factor  in  the  matter  is  the  pre- 
determined manner  of  the  reaction — for  societies  react  most 
differently  upon  like  occasions — and  this  is  characteristic  of 
the  specific  organization  of  the  given  society.  It  is  what  Durk- 
heim  calls  the  internal  social  environment,  the  structure  of  the 
society  itself,  that  counts.  The  ultimate  terms  of  sociological 
explanation  are  found  here:  in  the  complexity  and  degree  of 
coherence  of  the  union  subsisting  between  those  various  partial 
social  groups  of  which  the  society  as  a  whole  is  composed. 

The  American  reader  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  experience  a 
strong  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  these  maxims. 

1  Durkheim  exaggerates  this  principle  to  the  point  of  evident  fallacy,  forgetting 
that,  as  the  word  that  has  changed  its  meaning  is  no  longer  really  the  same  word, 
so  the  maxim  that  has  changed  its  application  is  no  longer  the  same  maxim.  The 
rule  of  law,  that  the  wife's  child  is  the  husband's  also,  he  declares  to  be  identically 
the  same,  whether  the  child  is  looked  upon  as  a  property  which  the  law  safeguards 
for  its  owner,  or  as  a  burden  which  the  law  imposes.  As  well  say  that  a  mine  is 
a  mine,  whether  dug  in  the  ground  or  laid  in  the  sea. 
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Even  those  of  us  who  have  been  most  prone  to  a  speculative 
method  of  procedure  can  hardly  deny  that  there  is  a  large  measure 
of  justice  in  the  indictment  which  is  brought  against  it.  We  have 
long  been  discontented  with  our  sociology — more  deeply  dis- 
contented, some  of  us,  since  we  have  taken  the  measure  of  the 
cheap  and  easy  radicalism  to  which  it  sometimes  lends  its  support. 
The  call  to  steady  hard  work  is  an  inspiring  call.  We  would 
gladly  trade  a  good  deal  of  superfluous  cleverness  for  a  little 
painstaking  industry. 

But  the  protest  against  dialectic  and  'ideology'  is  of  especial 
interest  to  us  on  another  score.  It  is  closely  in  accord  with  a 
certain  philosophical  tendency  that  has  been  active  in  this 
country  during  the  last  ten  years — a  tendency  which  seems  to 
have  owed  much  of  its  strength  to  a  resentment  against  Hegeli- 
anism  in  high  places.  The  neo-Realists  have,  in  this  respect, 
been  in  full  agreement  with  their  most  active  critics.  According 
to  them,  the  history  of  philosophy  has  too  long  usurped  the 
place  of  philosophy.  The  successes  of  our  forebears  are  part 
and  parcel  of  present-day  science.  Their  failures  have  only  the 
negative  value  of  warnings;  and  no  amount  of  dialectical  pro- 
fundity can  elicit  any  higher  value  from  them.  What  is  needed 
is  the  unprejudiced  first-hand  study  of  the  facts;  and,  where 
disagreement  as  to  their  interpretation  arises,  a  clear  statement 
and  systematic  discussion  of  the  issue. 

We  shall  all  have  to  admit,  I  think,  that  there  is  justice  in  the 
position,  whether  affirmed  with  respect  to  philosophy  or  with 
respect  to  the  young  science  of  sociology.  We  all  desire  knowl- 
edge that  shall  not  be  merely  'important'  historically,  but  shall 
be  true  essentially  and — so  far  as  that  is  possible — eternally. 
The  culture  of  aristocratic  vice  is  surely  not  more  deadly  than 
the  culture  of  beautiful  and  high-souled  delusions.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  how  the  essential  and  objective  truth  shall  be 
found.  That  is  a  question  of  policy,  which,  like  other  questions 
of  policy,  can  be  rationally  determined  only  on  historical  grounds 
— the  comparative  success  and  failure  of  the  various  methods 
as  applied  in  the  past. 

That  is,  indeed,  how  Durkheim  justifies  his  own  policy — by 
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reference,  for  example,  to  the  failure  of  the  ancient  ideological 
physics  and  the  swift  and  comprehensive  success  of  modern 
physics.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  reads  that  lesson 
aright.  The  setting  of  physics  in  the  secure  path  of  advance- 
ment was  not  accomplished  simply  by  forswearing  dialectic 
and  turning  to  facts.  Before  Galileo,  a  long  and  notable  suc- 
cession of  Italian  philosophers  had  done  just  that.  Consider, 
for  a  single  instance,  the  case  of  Bernardino  Telesio,  who  so 
bravely  set  forth  to  learn  from  Nature  alone.  He  learned  from 
Nature  that  there  are  two  forces  at  work  in  things,  the  warm  and 
the  cold,  and  that  it  is  in  terms  of  their  variously  combined  action 
that  phenomena  are  to  be  explained.  The  actual  result  of  his 
enterprise  was  thus  a  return  to  the  pre-Socratics. 

The  follower  of  Durkheim  would  retort  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
determination  to  foreswear  dialectic,  but  the  actual  ceasing  to 
practice  it,  that  counts.  This  is  what  Durkheim  charged  against 
his  great  predecessors,  Comte  and  Spencer:  that  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world  they  had  not  really  treated  facts  as  facts. 
Comte  had  put  in  the  place  of  facts  the  idea  of  the  unitary  de- 
velopment of  humanity.  Spencer  had  done  the  same  with  the 
idea  of  cooperation.  Hence,  in  great  measure,  their  failure. 
Durkheim  is  as  little  disposed  as  anyone  to  take  the  will  for  the 
deed. 

But  may  we  not  urge  that  this  uniformity  of  failure  is  more 
extensive  and  more  significant  than  Durkheim  admits?  This 
is  a  case  where  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  is  not  only  legitimate 
but  strictly  called  for.  Where  does  the  foreswearing  of  dialectic 
bring  Durkheim  himself?  For  the  categories  of  common  sense 
he  would  substitute  arbitrary  definitions.  But  how  are  the 
classes  chosen  that  are  to  be  thus  defined?  If  it  be  said  that 
since  the  definitions  are  arbitrary  no  answer  is  necessary  to  this 
question — that  the  class  is  not  chosen  in  advance  but  is  deter- 
mined by  the  definition  itself — a  double  answer  presents  itself. 
First,  the  definition,  if  strictly  arbitrary,  could  only  in  one  out 
of  a  practically  infinite  number  of  cases  hit  upon  a  class  of  any 
scientific  significance  whatsoever;  and,  secondly,  in  attempting 
to  avoid  this  criticism,  Durkheim  in  effect  admits  that  the  defini- 
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tions  are  by  no  means  arbitrary.  He  says  (as  we  may  recall) 
that  even  an  external  mark,  when  belonging  to  all  the  members 
of  a  class,  and  to  them  alone,  must  be  closely  connected  with  the 
more  essential  characteristics  of  the  class.  But  from  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  class  defined  is  not  determined  by  the  definition, 
but  the  definition  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  provide  a  criterion 
for  the  members  of  a  previously  determined  class.  Otherwise 
the  fact  that  the  mark  was  co-extensive  with  the  class  would 
reduce  to  the  most  trivial  of  tautologies:  what  the  definition 
formally  covered  it  formally  covered.  The  class  to  be  studied 
is,  then,  chosen  in  advance,  and  the  definition  is  contrived  to 
square  with  it.  Where  the  definition  does  not  square  with  the 
commonly  accepted  usage  of  the  term,  but  covers  a  wider  or 
narrower  range  of  phenomena,  that  is  only  because  Durkheim 
already  believes  that  the  distinction  that  is  eliminated  is  of  no 
real  importance,  while  the  distinction  that  he  introduces  is 
vital.  He  has  substituted  for  common  sense  his  own  intuition 
(or  prejudice) ;  which  may  be  an  improvement,  but  hardly  con- 
stitutes a  rational  method. 

The  principal  guidance  that  Durkheim  accepts  is  from  the 
well-worn  analogy  between  the  society  and  the  organism.  To 
begin  with,  on  the  basis  of  this  analogy  he  assumes,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  scientific  enterprise,  that  there  are  species  of  societies 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  there  are  species  of  animal  organisms — 
not  merely  logical  classes,  but  species,  each  with  its  definite  life- 
cycle.  Furthermore,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  draw  from  this 
assumption  the  most  important  practical  consequences.  What 
is  usual  in  societies  of  a  given  species  at  a  given  stage  of  develop- 
ment, is  normal;  what  diverges  from  this  standard  is  pathological. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  an  escape  from  this  division 
through  the  plea  that  any  given  divergence  from  the  norm  of  a 
species  of  society  may  constitute  a  separate  species — though 
perhaps  consisting  of  only  a  single  member — and  may  thus  in- 
volve no  abnormality.  Durkheim  grants  that  a  species  of  society 
may  contain  only  one  individual  society;  but,  whether  its  in- 
dividuals be  one  or  many,  it  is  marked  off  from  other  species 
only  by  a  certain  structural  complexity — i.e.,  by  the  number  of 
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subgroups  which  each  society  contains  and  the  intensity  of  their 
mutual  cohesion.  Hence  the  society  that  diverges  from  other 
societies  of  the  same  complexity  of  structure  is  abnormal.  And 
this  is  not  an  innocent  conclusion.  For  Durkheim  further  de- 
clares that  what  is  normal  is  good  and  what  is  pathological  is 
bad,  and  thus  deduces  from  his  assumption  of  social  species  the 
main  lines  of  a  practical,  as  well  as  a  theoretical,  sociology. 

Durkheim's  alternative  to  ideology  thus  amounts  to  a  new 
ideology — the  substitution  of  his  own  prejudice  and  caprice 
for  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  no  more  than  Comte  or  Spencer 
has  succeeded  in  viewing  facts  as  facts.  And  we  need  not  be 
surprised.  Brute  facts  exist  only  for  the  brute.  The  facts  of 
science  are  found,  not  by  shutting  one's  mind  and  opening  one's 
eyes,  but  as  the  result  of  prolonged  and  vigorous  intellectual 
reconstruction.  In  this  work  there  is  no  room  for  the  Cartesian 
doubt.  There  is  no  clean  sweep,  no  fresh  beginning,  to  be  made. 
The  part  of  the  individual  scholar  is  to  'carry  on.'  To  condemn 
all  his  predecessors  is  to  condemn  himself. 

Durkheim's  weakness  is  that  he  fails  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
rise  of  a  new  science  is  a  typical  case  of  social  evolution.  He 
looks  upon  dialectic  as  an  evil,  an  unproductive  waste  of  in- 
tellectual energy.  The  truth  rather  is  that  no  scientific  advance 
can  ever  take  place  without  it.  The  function  of  dialectic  is  to 
enable  us  to  perceive  facts.  Dialectic  is  no  substitute  for  eyes 
and  ears,  but  it  has  itself  no  substitute.  Without  it  we  are  as 
those  who  having  eyes  see  not  and  having  ears  hear  not.  Es- 
pecially in  a  time  of  rapid  and  revolutionary  change,  we  must 
not  be  deluded  into  supposing  that  we  can  break  with  the  past. 
Our  conceptions  must  be  shaped  from  our  preconceptions — 
there  is  no  other  way.  It  remains  only  to  be  seen,  with  how 
much  critical  self-consciousness  the  reconstruction  shall  be 
effected. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  said  that  Durkheim  is  better  than  his 
principle — that  he  is  no  more  consistent  in  following  his  suicidal 
rules  of  method  than  Descartes  in  following  his.  But  we  should 
not  fail  to  observe  that  even  at  his  worst  he  has  a  lesson  for  us. 
His  protest  against  the  learned  fooling  with  concepts  is  not  at 
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all  too  strong.  Whatever  concern  we  may  feel  to  assert  the 
essential  function  and  importance  of  dialectic,  the  truth  remains 
that  a  good  deal  of  dialectic  is  idle — performs  no  function  and 
has  no  importance.  And  if  the  maxim  that  facts  should  be 
viewed  as  facts  is  not  sound  when  taken  as  a  rule  of  procedure, 
it  is  most  assuredly  right  when  taken  as  an  aim,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
as  an  ideal. 

Durkheim's  views  on  the  relation  between  psychology  and 
sociology  will  seem  paradoxical  or  even  plainly  false  to  many 
who  are  inclined  to  sympathize  with  his  general  positivistic 
position.  For  an  important  part  of  our  sociological  speculation 
has  been  based  upon  theories  of  imitation,  sympathy,  suggestion, 
or  the  instincts  and  emotions  generally.  Sometimes  the  specula- 
tion has  been  carried  on  by  professional  psychologists;  more 
often  it  has  been  the  work  of  sociologists  who  were  endeavoring 
to  take  account,  for  the  benefit  of  their  science,  of  the  recent 
advances  of  social  psychology.  Nevertheless  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  Durkheim  is  here  essentially  in  the  right. 

Misunderstanding  arises  partly  from  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  usage  of  the  term  'social  psychology.'  What  should  it  cover? 
The  instincts  and  emotions  that  have  our  fellow-men  for  their 
stimuli  or  objects?  Those  that  function  in  a  social  situation? 
Should  conceptual  thought,  by  reason  of  its  relation  to  language, 
be  included?  Should  we  include  all  those  processes  of  con- 
sciousness (or  modes  of  behavior)  on  which  social  relations  more 
or  less  directly  depend?  The  scope  of  social  psychology  is 
then  greatly  increased.  It  comprises  a  considerable  part  of 
what  we  should  ordinarily  regard  as  individual  psychology. 
Should  social  psychology  embrace  the  study  of  speech  and  gesture 
and  of  the  various  forms  of  writing ;  of  the  production  and  appre- 
ciation of  works  of  art;  of  religious  rites  and  creeds;  of  market- 
prices  and  standards  of  living;  of  political  forms  and  constitu- 
tions? Obviously,  if  psychology  in  general  and  social  psychology 
in  particular  be  stretched  far  enough,  it  becomes  idle  to  speak 
of  any  independence  of  sociology  as  over  against  psychology. 

In  order,  therefore,  rightly  to  appreciate  Durkheim's  maxim 
we  must  first  form  a  clear  conception  of  what  social  psychology 
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may  be,  if  it  is  to  be  set  up  in  contrast  to  his  projected  sociology. 
Unfortunately,  Durkheim  himself  gives  us  little  assistance  here, 
for  the  reason  (I  should  say)  that  he  altogether  failed  to  com- 
prehend the  significance  of  the  work  which  men  like  his  fellow- 
countryman  Tarde  were  accomplishing.  Roughly  speaking, 
for  Durkheim  social  psychology  is  a  bad  mixture.  However, 
if  we  put  ourselves  in  his  place,  we  can  readily  define  for  him  a 
social  psychology  which  constitutes  a  genuine  and  important 
department  of  science,  while  it  is  yet  clearly  distinct  from  soci- 
ology (as  the  science  of  social  institutions) ;  that  is  to  say,  social 
psychology  is  the  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  habits,  conceptions,  and  sentiments  in  the  individual 
is  affected  by  the  habits,  conceptions,  and  sentiments  of  other 
individuals. 

Durkheim's  maxim  may  then  be  restated  in  more  guarded 
terms,  somewhat  as  follows :  The  explanation  of  social  phenomena, 
if  it  is  to  be  neither  fanciful  nor  superficial,  but  really  instructive, 
must  be  based  upon  specific  social  conditions. 

The  case  of  animism,  which  Durkheim,  as  well  as  his  associate 
Levy-Bruhl,  has  discussed  at  considerable  length,  may  serve 
as  an  example.  Animistic  beliefs  are  social  phenomena.  It  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  individual  comes  by  such  a  belief  as 
a  result  of  observations  and  inductions  of  his  own.  He  believes 
as  a  member  of  his  tribe.  How,  then,  shall  we  explain  the  belief? 
In  the  case  of  a  given  individual  we  can  explain,  by  psychological 
methods,  how,  in  the  course  of  his  mental  development,  he 
grows  into  the  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  thaj  are  prevalent 
about  him.  But  what  of  the  belief  of  the  tribe,  as  such? 

Tyler  and  his  followers  have  attempted  to  explain  this  also  in 
psychological  terms.  That  is  to  say,  their  question  has  been  :— 
What  evidence  is  there  to  convince  a  savage,  who  has  previously 
not  believed  in  a  soul,  that  the  soul  indeed  exists?  They  have 
found  a  variety  of  evidence  of  this  character,  and  have  supposed 
that  their  theory  was  thus  established.  On  the  contrary,  the 
theory  has  almost  no  scientific  value  whatsoever.  It  is  a  more 
or  less  systematized  collection  of  ingenious  and  plausible  sugges- 
tions, without  any  empirical  confirmation.  This  shows  itself 
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in  various  ways.  As  one  theorist  after  another  thought  of 
new  evidences  that  had  not  occurred  at  first,  there  was  no  method 
of  determining  their  relative  importance.  Again,  the  actual 
beliefs  of  savages  did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  very  simple  animism 
which  Tyler  deduced  (for  the  savages)  from  the  evidence  which 
he  had  proposed.  Actual  savages  believe,  not  in  'the  soul,' 
but  in  a  curious  multiplicity  and  variety  of  souls.  How  was  this 
discrepancy  to  be  explained?  In  a  fatally  easy  way.  Tyler's 
hypothetical  animism  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  original  form, 
and  the  actual  animistic  beliefs  as  later  corruptions.  This,  of 
course,  is  idle  speculation. 

How,  then,  is  the  animism  of  savages  to  be  explained?  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  we  have  in  our  possession  the  facts  that 
are  necessary  for  its  explanation.  Durkheim,  himself,  however, 
has  a  theory,  which  has  decided  weaknesses  of  its  own,  but  which 
is  well  worth  referring  to  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  his 
methodology.  He  makes  the — typically  rationalistic — assump- 
tion, that  there  is  a  type  of  religious  belief  which  is  in  a  certain 
sense  elementary:  namely,  that  it  can  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  contemporary  organization  of  society  without  reference  to  any 
previous  belief.  He  believes  that  he  finds  such  a  religion  in  the 
totemism  of  the  Australian  aborigines.  His  argument  is  most 
impressive;  but  there  attaches  to  it  a  serious  defect.  It  takes  no 
account  of  the  more  than  possibility,  that  the  organization  of 
Australian  society  has  itself  a  religious  basis.  The  almost  endless 
variation  of  one  general  type  points  back  to  eons  of  evolution, 
in  the  course  of  which  social  organization  and  religious  belief 
have  undergone  the  shaping  influence  of  a  continual  interaction. 
The  conception  of  an  'elementary'  religion  cannot  be  applied 
with  any  reasonable  assurance  to  any  existing  type.  If  we  are 
ever  able  to  explain  totemism,  we  must  explain  it  from  social 
conditions,  indeed;  but  among  these  conditions  must  be  the 
probable  earlier  beliefs  and  rites.  And  these  earlier  beliefs  must 
be  derived,  if  at  all,  from  social  conditions  including  still  earlier 
beliefs.  Then  how  did  the  first  popular  beliefs  arise?  That  is 
not  a  profitable  question.  It  is  like  asking  for  the  origin  of  the 
first  germ  of  life.  Where  one  is  dealing  with  processes  of  evolu- 
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tion,  there  is  literally  no  first — only  gradual  transitions  across 
which  no  definite  dividing-lines  can  be  drawn.  The  stages 
are  not  separated  off  'as  with  a  hatchet.' 

Durkheim's  misleading  bias  is  connected,  apparently,  with 
his  assumption  of  the  primary  and  determining  importance  of 
the  political  structure  of  society,  in  relation  to  all  other  social 
phenomena.  Here,  too,  we  cannot  wholly  dissent.  In  its 
negative  aspect,  as  a  protest  against  the  exaggerated  estimate  of 
foreign  influences — as  when  the  birth  of  modern  science  in  Italy 
is  ascribed  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  or  the  English  comedy 
of  the  Restoration  period  is  traced  to  France — it  is  sound  enough. 
But  it  goes  further;  and,  in  attempting  to  fix  with  precision  the 
nature  of  the  ultimate  terms  of  sociological  explanation,  it  issues 
in  a  dogmatic  formalism  which  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  contemporary  science. 

THEODORE  DE  LACUNA. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 


THE   THING-CONCEPTION    IN    THE    MIDDLE   AGES. 

WHAT  we  call  'thing,'  'object,'  or  'being'  is  a  complex 
system  of  propositions  in  which  all  branches  of  human 
activity  are  directly  or  indirectly  represented.  Generally 
speaking,  there  are  as  many  thing-conceptions  as  there  are  types 
of  civilisation  and  culture;  every  epoch  has  a  theory  of  objectivity 
of  its  own.  A  'thing'  is  simple  only  for  the  simple-minded;  for 
the  philosophically  trained  mind  it  is  surrounded  by  questions 
and  question-marks.  All  problems  of  philosophy  and  achieve- 
ments of  positive  science,  prevailing  religious  beliefs  and  moral 
values,  even  the  traditions  of  art  and  of  family-relationship 
characteristic  of  a  period,  are  gathered  up  and  mirrored  forth  by 
this  peculiarly  expressive  concept.  Thus,  our  modern  life  has 
produced  a  thing-conception  which  is  predominantly  realistic, 
practical  and  hedonic, — just  the  kind  of  'thing'  to  suit  our  spirit 
of  inventiveness  and  enterprise.  Our  age  is  interested  in  the 
actual,  in  the  established  and  proven  'facts.'  Thing  for  us 
is  essentially  the  thing  of '  nature ' ;  we  look  to  its  actual  existence 
as  a  fact,  its  face-value  and  external  appearance.  The  Middle 
Ages,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  appreciation  of  the  phenomenal 
face-value  of  things  and  no  interest  in  their  appearance.  The 
essence  was  the  matter  of  prime  concern.  Although  important 
discoveries  in  the  field  of  physics  and  chemistry  were  made,  the 
emphasis  rested  on  the  inner  essential  character  of  the  thing  as 
such.  The  concrete  structure  of  individual  things  seemed  un- 
important. The  abstract  content,  identified  as  the  essence,  was 
the  reality  of  things.  The  whole  world,  for  the  mediaeval  mind, 
was  a  system  of  universal  essences. 

But  it  would  be  far  from  true  to  say  that  the  mediaeval 
essences  had  no  relation  to  practical  life.  What  men  understood 
by  practice  was  not  what  we  understand  to-day,  but  their  theories 
and  their  practice  were  as  closely  in  accord  as  ours.  Universals 
were  real  and  pressed  upon  the  individual  in  forms  of  almost 
palpable  reality.  In  the  first  place,  every  man  had  constant 
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contact  with  the  universality  of  State,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
"The  Great  Empire  cannot  be  maintained  without  wars," 
says  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Queen  Mathilde;  and  the  words 
bridge  the  cleft  between  a  historical  abstraction  and  real  life: 
the  power  of  a  universal  State  was  real  in  the  very  palpable  form 
of  incessant  wars,  taxation,  and  suffering.  Ancient  life  knew  no 
such  power  as  this;  the  ancient  state  was  an  individual  state 
opposed  to  other  individual  states.  To  every  citizen  his  state 
was  his  home.  To  a  member  of  a  mediaeval  community  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  was  anything  but  home, — it  was  a  universal 
reality  apart  from  his  personal  interests  with  which  he,  neverthe- 
less, was  in  permanent  practical  contact. 

Still  stronger  was  the  influence  of  another  universal  institu- 
tion,— the  Church.  Through  the  medium  of  ecclesiastical 
organization,  the  overstrained  idealism  of  the  mediaeval  church 
was  mingled  into  a  living  unity  with  the  fact  of  real  life,  and  made 
'real  things'  out  of  religious  abstractions.  The  Crusades  supply 
an  illustration.  "God,"  said  the  abbot  Guilbert,  chronicler  of 
the  first  crusade,  "invented  the  Crusades  as  a  new  way  for  the 
laity  to  atone  for  their  sins  and  to  merit  salvation."  How  far 
these  abstract  ideas  of  atonement  and  salvation  affected  prac- 
tical life,  can  easily  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  rewards 
promised  by  the  Church  for  the  participation  in  those  expeditions 
were  not  confined  to  spiritual  privileges.  According  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  Eugenius  III,  the  crusaders  were  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  clerics  before  the  courts;  in  France  they  were 
exempted  from  debts  and  taxation.  Innocent  III  included  in 
the  plenary  indulgence  all  those  who  built  ships  or  contributed 
in  any  way,  and  promised  to  them  'increase  of  eternal  life.' 
We  see  here  the  abstraction  of  eternal  life  taking  the  very  palpable 
form  of  practical  advantage.  The  extent  of  these  advantages 
can  easily  be  seen  from  the  complaints  frequently  made  by  the 
kings  of  France  that  the  crusaders  committed  the  most  offensive 
crimes  'under  cover  of  ecclesiastic  protection.'  Thus  the  in- 
cidence of  church  theories  upon  real  life  was  not  confined  to  the 
singing  of  psalms  and  raising  of  new  moral  standards;  the  in- 
dividual was  in  uninterrupted  contact,  and  often  in  conflict, 
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with  the  various  institutions  and  theories  of  the  church  which 
were  as  true,  effective  and  'real'  in  the  mediaeval  life  as  elec- 
tricity is  'real'  for  us.  The  existence  of  God  was  demonstrated 
by  the  Inquisition  with  the  evidence  of  pain,  and  the  reality  of 
'eternal  life'  was  felt  by  the  people  with  the  palpability  of  crime. 

Along  with  Church  and  State,  the  people  began  to  realise  the 
significance  of  many  other  universal  powers.  Science  ceased  to 
be  a  matter  of  private  refinement,  and  began  to  be  a  social  factor. 
Universities  were  founded,  and  cloisters  worked  with  the  univer- 
sities in  making  philosophy  a  means  of  universal  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  romantic  idealism  of  international  knight- 
hood in  many  instances  scorned  the  artifical  boundaries  of  local 
patriotism  and  its  adepts  often  extended  their  mutual  help  or 
hatred  far  over  the  heads  of  nations.  Thus,  in  contrast  to  the 
separatistic  tendencies  of  antique  civilisation,  mediaeval  life 
was  based  upon  the  principle  of  universalism.  The  people, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  felt  themselves  members  of  a  uni- 
versal state,  a  universal  church,  a  universal  order  or  corporation. 
The  idea  of  humanity,  as  a  universal  community,  so  strange  to 
the  antique  civilisation,  became  deeply  rooted  in  the  mediaeval 
character  and  mind,  and  deeply  influential  over  men's  practical 
behavior.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  problem  of  'universals' 
occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  philos- 
ophy. It  had  its  roots  in  mediaeval  life  itself.  What  to  us  are 
real  things,  were  to  the  Middle  Ages  of  less  practical  importance 
than  abstract  and  universal  entities.  Partly  that  was  why 
mediaeval  philosophy  pronounced  them  real :  they  gave  expression 
to  the  new  historic  order  of  reality  under  which  the  men  had 
come  to  live;  they  served  to  guide  men  through  the  new  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  new  forms  of  life. 

There  was  another  reason  for  the  mediaeval  over-emphasis 
upon  abstract  essences.  This  lay  in  the  ascetic  tendency  of 
Catholic  Christianity.  The  standards  of  antiquity, — the  only 
ones  theoretically  known  and  approved  by  the  authority  of  cen- 
turies,— were  too  perfect  for  actual  application  to  the  political 
and  mental  reality  of  the  period;  this  reality  was  too  rude  and 
multitudinous  for  their  refinement.  The  contrast  between 
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ideal  and  reality  produced  an  overstrained  idealism,  and  if  the 
world  made  the  realisation"of  ideals  hopeless,  the  'enthusiasts  of 
mind'  had  perforce  to  renounce  the  world.  This  is  the  natural 
psychology  of  idealism:  an  idealist,  if  he  is  forced  to  admit  that 
his  ideal  cannot  be  realized,  will  let  go  the  facts  and  reality  and 
hold  to  his  ideal.  Thus  chose  the  mediaeval  church,  and  therein 
lay  its  strength ;  the  morality  gave  place  to  holiness,  the  secular 
state  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Everywhere  actual  reality  was 
denied  and  cast  away  for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  ideal  as  the 
only  essential  element  in  life  and  thought.  The  real  thing  had 
the  value  of  a  symbol;  its  empirical  face- value, — as  something 
eatable,  enjoyable,  practically  helpful, — was  regarded  under 
the  aspect  of  temptation,  as  something  diabolic,  as  'accidental.' 
The  higher  reality  in  the  background  of  things  is  the  only  one 
which  counts  for  mediaeval  ideology.  Almost  everything  had  its 
background- value.  Even  marriage  and  family  had  an  import 
entirely  different  from  their  natural  destination.  "Marriage," 
says  Raymond  of  Sabunde,  "is  sacrament,  because  it  is  a  symbol 
and  represents  a  holy,  invisible  and  spiritual  relationship. 
And  since  what  is  symbolised  is  incomparably  higher  than  the 
symbol  itself,  the  spiritual  alliance,  symbolised  by  the  marriage, 
is  incomparably  more  elevated  than  the  marriage  itself." 

This  abstract  and  symbolic  spirit  of  mediaeval  civilisation 
has  found  its  best  expression  in  art.  The  characteristic  mark  of 
mediaeval  art  is  that  it  wholly  ignores  nature  and  is  essentially 
allegorical ;  it  is  the  art  of  frescos  and  ikons,  the  art  of  Cimabue 
and  Giotto.  Neither  perspective  nor  correctness  of  proportion 
were  requisite:  the  artist  strove  for  no  representation  of  reality. 
Men's  pictured  faces  do  not  regard  us  from  their  natural  and 
appropriate  environment;  their  eyes  look  down  upon  us  from 
another,  from  a  higher  world.  Hence  the  characteristic  signs  of 
Trecento, — the  images  become  ikons;  they  are  drawn,  not  on  the 
background  of  actual  reality,  but,  so  to  speak,  on  the  absolute 
background  of  a  golden  plate.  The  problems  of  solidity,  of 
movement  or  groups  are  entirely  strange  to  the  mediaeval  painters ; 
the  figures  are  generally  sketched  in  two  or  three  rows,  not  like 
a  group,  but  like  a  host,  each  face  entirely  independent  of  the 
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others  and  separated  from  them  by  the  same  obscure  and  ab- 
stract background  of  gold.  This  golden  background  is  sig- 
nificant; it  strikes  the  reality  out  of  the  picture  and  makes  the 
figures  appear  like  holy  images  looking  at  us  from  behind  a  veil. 
All  those  methods  of  artistic  work,  so  strange  to  us,  accord  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  time.  For  the  mediaeval  artist  actual 
reality  is  but  a  screen  behind  which  there  is  another  world,  more 
real.  The  actual  relations  of  things  on  a  picture  are  as  negligible 
as  they  are  in  theory. 

Thus  the  'essence'  was  a  feature  of  mediaeval  life  as  real  and 
effective  in  all  branches  of  human  activity  as  mathematics  and 
economics  are  to-day.  It  was  a  key  to  the  historical  situation,  an 
organised  intellectual  mass-response  to  a  world  of  social  and 
political  turmoil.  It  was  vitally  a  part  of  the  experience  of  the 
age.  Of  course,  the  popular  conception  of  essence,  as  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  unphilosophical  or  pseudo-philosophical  minds  to 
give  a  theoretical  expression  to  the  new  form  of  actual  experience, 
was  rather  primitive  and  fantastic.  In  bringing  the  new  ex- 
perience into  the  form  of  ideas,  the  popular  philosophy  simply 
denied  the  world  of  actual  reality  and  created  a  new  fantastic 
world  of  spirits  and  potencies  behind  the  real  things.  But  this 
pseudo-platonic  dilettantism, — so  typical  nowadays  of  the  text- 
books of  the  history  of  philosophy, — might  have  been,  indeed, 
current  in  the  semi- philosophical  literature  preaching  the  'with- 
drawal from  the  creatures'  and  singing  'into  the  soul  the  sweet 
melodies'  about  the  'vain  shadows  of  earth';  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, was  it  typical  of  the  great  systems  of  metaphysics  which, 
in  some  particular  points,  give  even  a  more  profound  account  of 
what  'essence'  logically  ought  to  be  than  some  of  our  modern 
systems  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

The  philosophical  systems  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  very  far 
from  being  nai've  or  exclusively  fantastic.  They  are  far  more 
modern  in  spirit  than  is  commonly  understood.  True,  they  are 
busy  with  abstract  problems  of '  essence,'  instead  of  with  problems 
set  by  experimental  knowledge.  True,  the  'thing'  was  lacking 
a  concrete,  scientific  content,  and  there  was  left  nothing  in  things 
except  that  they  are  the  content  of  essence.  But  it  is  not  true 
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that  the  idea  of  the  essence  itself  was  primitive  or  fantastic. 
'Essence'  was  no  hidden  virtue  lying  somewhere  in  the  depths  of 
things,  and  superinducing  their  qualities  in  a  magical  way.  It 
was  far  different  from  this  caricature  imposed  upon  it  by  later 
historians  of  philosophy.  It  meant  an  elevation  of  Being  to  a 
sphere  of  categories  in  which  it  becomes  'truth,'  'idea,'  'validity,' 
or  'norm.'  In  the  notions  of  'eternity,'  'omnipotence,'  'trinity,' 
and  so  on,  the  mediaeval  schools  try  to  explain  the  same  logical 
difficulties,  and  answer  the  same  questions  to  which  modern 
philosophy  applied  the  categories  of  'norm,'  'meaning-and-fact,' 
'absolute  consciousness,'  'subject-object,'  and  the  rest.  The 
terminology  was  different,  but  the  practical  application  of  the 
terms  was  almost  the  same.  The  mediaeval  scholasticism  united 
all  those  characteristics  in  one  terminological  center, — the 
'essence.'  The  priority  of  'essence' .over  the  'thing'  meant, 
practically,  what  the  priority  of  truth  over  fact  means  in  our 
contemporary  logical  systems,  and  the  metaphysical  subordina- 
tion of  real  phenomena  to  the  substance  meant  the  same  as  the 
logical  and  methodological  control  of  concepts  over  the  world 
of  separate  individual  things. 

Actual  life  gave  rise  to  the  problem  of  'essence.'  Public 
opinion  gave  it  its  first  elementary  consideration.  Finally,  as 
generally  is  the  case,  the  problem  was  handed  over  to  philosophy 
for  an  independent  treatment.  The  work  of  philosophical 
analysis  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  results  of  ancient  philos- 
ophy. The  scholastic  thinkers  found  ready  to  hand  a  great 
number  of  terms  and  ideas  formed  along  the  same  lines  by  their 
pagan  predecessors.  Plotinus  and  Proclus  are  particularly  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  By  the  terms  of  this  spirit- 
ual inheritance,  the  'essence'  was  a  matter  of  'eternity'  and 
'verity,'1  and  this  alone  should  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  for 
the  mediaeval  thinkers  the  'essence'  is  in  no  sense  an  aboriginal 
material  of  which  or  by  which  all  the  things  are  made.  The 
essence  for  them  is  nothing  but  the  truth  of  things;  there  is  as 

1  According  to  Plotinus  the  essence  of  things  is  of  logical  character.  "The  true 
essence,"  he  says,  "  lies  in  the  logical  realm  of  ideas  "  (Enn.,  6,  I,  I ;  6,  i,  3).  Almost 
two  thousand  years  before  Kant,  Plotinus  taught  that  the  qualities  of  things  are 
products  of  our  judgment:  i)  5«  7x«"f  *l  a\\ofi 
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much  'essentiality'  in  things  as  there  is  truth  in  them.  Scotus 
Erigena,  perhaps,  most  clearly  and  sharply  expressed  this  idea 
of  the  identity  of  essence  and  truth.  The  essence,  or  substance, 
he  said,  is  what  persists  in  change;  and  since  the  only  unchange- 
able thing  in  the  world  is  truth,  nothing  but  truth  can  be  called 
essence  (si  enim  omne  verum  ex  veritate  yerum  est,  et  sola  veritas 
permanet,  cetera  autem  moventur,  sola  igitur  veritas  in  omnibus 
veris  subsistit).1 

But  now  arises  a  dangerous  question.  If  there  is  nothing 
to  fill  up  empty  space  but  immaterial  truth;  if  there  is  nothing 
in  things  except  a  ghostly  shimmer  of  '  logicability ' — how  is  it 
that  things  are  solid,  impenetrable,  full  of  energy  and  force? 
Why  is  their  actual  behavior  so  different  from  that  of  a  geometri- 
cal body?  Must  not  there  be  something  more  substantial  and 
solid  in  things  than  a  mere  geometrical  form?  Undoubtedly 
so,  replies  Erigena,2  but  this  'more'  is  but  another  kind  of  truth, 
another  truth-form  different  from  the  geometrical.  Matter  it- 
self is  a  system  of  propositions,  and  nothing  would  be  left  of  it, 
if  this  system  should  be  removed.  Matter  consists  merely  of 
idealities  (incorporeal)  and  is  exhausted  by  its  own  truth-form.3 
Therefore,  if  we  knew  all  the  truths  concerning  a  thing,  we  should 
know  the  thing  itself  in  its  complete  essence.  For  the  essence 
of  a  thing  is  not  regarded  as  something  about  which  we  may 
know  the  truth,  but  precisely  as  the  truth  itself:  subjectum  et  de 
subjecto  unum  esse,4  i.e.,  the  truth  about  a  thing  (de  subjecto) 
means  the  same  as  that  which  the  thing  is. 

The  farther  development  of  'essence'  as  truth  is  given  in  the 
category  of  'eternity.'  The  idea  of  the  relativity  and  evolution 
of  truth  belongs  exclusively  to  our  modern  philosophy.  The 
recent  German  anti-evolutionistic  propaganda  has  adduced 
much  argument  in  favor  of  absolute  truth  with  an  air  of  much 
modernity.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  very  little  new  in  it. 
The  point  is  typically  mediaeval.  The  absolute  character,  or  in 

1  Scotus  Erigena,  De  divisions  natures;  3,  9.     (Opera  omnia.     Patrologice  cursus 
completus,  T.  122,  p.  646.) 

2  Ib.,  i,  51,  p.  495. 

3  Nunc  ita  vides.  ex  incorporeis  .  .  .  quoddam  corporeum  creari.     Ib.,  p.  501. 

4  Ib.,  p.  471. 
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other  words,  the  eternity  of  truth  was  a  common  tenet  of  all  the 
mediaeval  systems,  however  they  might  differ  otherwise ;  whoever 
had  dared  to  oppose  it,  would  have  been  charged  with  atheism. 
According  to  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  truth  cannot  be  regarded 
as  subject  to  change  or  development,  as  coming  into  being  and 
ceasing  to  be.  This  indeed,  he  said,  would  be  a  most  evident 
contradiction;  for  when  every  truth  had  disappeared,  it  would  be 
true  that  there  is  no  truth.  Truth  is  eternal, — not  in  the  sense 
that  it  perpetually  exists  in  time,  but  in  the  sense  that  it  is  time- 
less.1 The  difference  between  eternity  and  time  is  a  fundamental 
one,  and  not  simply  one  of  duration.  Even  if  we  take  it  for 
granted,  says  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  time  always  was  and 
will  be,  i.e.,  if  we  affirm  infinity  of  time,  this  is  different 
from  eternity.  Eternity  is  a  new  quality  to  be  attained  by 
abstraction  from  duration,  not  by  the  endless  continuance  of 
time.2 

Thus  the  first  step  in  the  logical  construction  of  'eternity' 
is  negative.  As  an  immediate  result  there  arises  a  new  positive 
quality  of  Absoluteness,  Unchangeability  and  Universality, — 
a  quality  belonging  to  truth  and  meaning  as  such  and  having  no 
time  dimension.  Eternity  means  Being  without  existence.  In 
contrast  to  time  which  is  broken  up  in  pieces,  the  Eternal  is 
'all  in  one,'  'indivisible,'  'simple,'  'out  of  time  and  change,' 
these  all  being  marks  of  the  abstract  notion  as  such,  qualities 
of  a  'Word'  or  logical  content  which  can  be  logically  analysed, 
but  not  mechanically  broken  in  pieces,  because  its  logical  com- 
plexity is  fundamentally  different  from  a  mechanical  composition 
of  parts.  Thus  eternity  is  rendered  as  a  new  positive  quality, 
as  the  element  in  which  the  'ideal'  or  'logical'  as  such,  moves 
and  lives;  it  is  the  material  of  which  the  'neutral  entities'  are 

'"Si  veritas  habuit  principium,  aut  habebit  finem,  antequam  ipsa  inciperit. 
verura  erat  tune  quia  non  crat  veritas;  et  postquam  finita  erit,  verum  erit  quia 
non  erit  veritas.  .  .  .  Nullo  claudi  potest  veritas  principio  vel  fine."  Anselm, 
Monologium,  cap.  18.  (Opera  omnia.  Pair.  cur.  compl.,  T.  158,  p.  168.) 

1  Quia  datoquod  tempus  fuerit  et  semper  futurum  sit  ...  adhuc  remanebit 
differencia  inter  zeternitatem  et  tempus."  Summa  Theologiat,  i;  10,  4.  Compare 
Thomas's  discussion  on  the  same  topic  in:  De  Mysterio  Trinitatis,  pp.  106,  133, 
167  ff.,  228,  etc.  (Th.  Aquinatis  opera  omnia.  Mare.). 
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made;1  it  is  the  character  of  truth,  and  substance  of  everything 
which  has  meaning.  The  distinction  between  'logical'  and 
'factual'  was  made  still  more  clear  by  Anselm's  definition  of 
truth  as  'norm'  (rectitudo) .2  All  facts  are  joined,  by  the  power 
of  time,  in  a  single  system  of  causal  interdependence  which  is 
called  Nature;  but  a  logical  content,  a  truth,  according  to  Anselm, 
is  supernatural.  And  the  supernaturality  is  nothing  mysterious 
or  mystical ;  it  is  only  another  way  of  being  real  which  is  peculiar 
to  law,  right,  or  good  and  to  'norms  of  every  sort.'3 

But  difference  does  not  imply  a  break.  We  must  not  confound 
logical  heterogeneity  with  metaphysical  separation,  as  many 
text-books  of  philosophy  do.  One  may  distinguish  actual  reality 
from  neutral  entities  without  assuming  a  metaphysical  breach 
between  them.  The  essence  is  as  much  identical  with  actuality 
as  different  from  it.  Thus  when  we  say  in  our  modern  forms  of 
speech  that  matter  is  in  essence  nothing  but  a  system  of  laws 
or  scientific  truths,  we  conjoin  two  fundamentally  different  but 
not  opposed  ideas;  matter  and  truth  (which  is  immaterial) 
are  different;  and  nevertheless  matter  is  nothing  else  but  a  kind 
of  truth.  Without  suggesting  any  explanation  of  this  striking 
contradiction  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  the  paradox  of  such 
a  'reflexion',  which  creates  its  'other'  precisely  by  destroying 
its  'otherness,'  forms  the  foundation  of  many  commonplace 
philosophical  statements.  Such  assertions  as:  'time  and  space 
are  forms  of  consciousness,'  'objects  of  knowledge  are  forms  of 
transcendental  obligation,'  'numbers  are  neutral  entities,'  or 
'a  thing  is  a  program  of  behavior,'  etc.,  are  other  instances  of 
identification  of  differents  in  the  alleged  sense. 

The  mediaeval  systems  attempted  to  solve  this  paradox  by 
merely  pointing  out  that  'difference'  does  not  mean  'separation,' 
that  'other'  does  not  necessarily  mean  'externally  other.' 
In  short,  they  distinguish  between  'essential  difference'  and 

1  According  to  Occam's  definition  the   Universalia  fulfill  all  the  conditions 
necessary  for  being  'neutral,'  in  the  sense  of  the  neo-realists.     He  says:  "Universale 
non  est  aliquid  reale  habens  esse  subjectivum,  nee  in  anima,  nee  extra  animam, 
sed  tantum  habet  esse  objectivum  in  anima."     Sententia;  i,  2,  8  (ed.  1507). 

2  Anselm,  Dialogtis  de  veritate,  p.  479. 
» 16.,  p.  473. 
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'transcendence.'1  Therefore  the  controversy  between  Scotism 
and  Thomism  in  this  particular  point  is  evidently  based  on  a 
misunderstanding.  According  to  the  tradition,  the  one  party 
put  ideas  outside  of  things  and  the  other  party  within.  That 
is  not  quite  correct:  both  statements  are  equally  in  accordance 
with  the  original  view  of  both  masters;  for  both,  the  essences 
(ideas,  universalia)  are  outside  of  things  in  so  far  as  they  are 
fundamentally  different  from  the  things,  i.e.  in  so  far  as  they 
form  another  sphere  of  categories;  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  within  things,  in  so  far  as  they  form  their  substance,  and 
things  are  only  what  they  are  in  'essence.'  The  difficulty  is 
largely  verbal.  The  words  'outside'  and  'within'  do  not  express 
the  idea  of  the  relationship  involved,  and  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  the  question.  As  Occam  says,  they  are  neither  within  nor 
without;  they  are  not  spacially  related  anyhow,  the  relationship 
between  both  being  merely  logical  (relation  of  determination, 
or,  as  it  was  called  at  that  time, — 'creation'). 

Thus  essence  belongs  in  no  transcendent  realm,  as  an  inde- 
pendent thing  in  a  virtual  isolation  from  other  things,  for  essence 
is  the  expression  and  determiner  of  what  things  are.2  It  is 
obvious  in  the  case  of  Duns  Scotus.  Although  the  generalisa- 
tion, according  to  him,  intends  to  produce  Being  of  an  independ- 
ent entity,  and  although  he  characterises  the  'whole'  as  an  "aliud 
ens  a  partibus  suis,"  he,  nevertheless,  lays  the  emphasis  on  the 
point  that  this  independence  and  otherness  is  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  objective  independence  of  one  'thing'  from  another. 
The  distinction  is,  certainly,  a  real  one,  for  truth  is  'really' 
different  from  thing;  but  it  is  not  objective  in  the  sense  of  being 
thing-like.  The  'idea,'  the  'whole'  may  have  an  independent 
entity,  but  not  an  independent  existence;  from  an  objective 
view-point  they  are  both  one  thing.  This  cannot  be  otherwise, 
since  the  individual  things  are  considered  as  compounds  con- 

1  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  distinction  involved  see  E.  G.  Spaulding's  theory 
of  relations  (The  New  Rationalism,  pp.  176  ff.). 

*  Here  is  the  origin  of  the  Hegelian  identification  of  truth,  reality  and  right,  as 
an  interesting  passage  from  Anselm  may  prove:  "Si  ergo  omnia  hoc  sunt  quodibi 
sunt,  sunt  sine  dubio  hoc  quod  debent.  .  .  .  Igitur  omne  quod  est  recte  est." 
Dialogus  de  Veritate,  p.  475. 
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sisting  of  matter  and  form  (in  accordance  with  the  Aristotelian 
conception).  It  would  be  an  obvious  circle  in  explanation  then 
to  regard  the  components  also  as  things;  they  are  prerequisite 
to  the  being  of  an  individual  thing  or  fact.  They  are  not  like 
chemical  substances  going  into  reaction.  More  or  less  like  time 
and  space  in  a  movement,  they  have  a  logical  interdependence, 
but  not  a  metaphysical  existence  as  parts.  In  other  words,  the 
thing  is  not  a  mixture  of  matter  and  form,  but  rather  a  result 
of  determination  of  matter  by  the  form.  It  consists  of  matter 
and  form  in  the  same  manner  as  every  number  consists  of  addi- 
tion and  units :  ita  procedunt  res  a  Deo,  ui  numeri  ab  unitate.  In 
a  different  terminology  Thomas  Aquinas  gives  expression  to  the 
same  idea:  "Deus  essentialiter  in  omnibus  rebus  est,  non  tamen 
ita  quod  rebus  commiscatur,  quasi  pars  alicujus  rei"  Still  more 
clearly  we  find  the  same  idea  expressed  by  Erigena:  "Proinde 
non  duo  a  seipsis  distantia  debemus  intelligere  Deum  ed  crea- 
turam,  sed  unum  et  id  ipsum." 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  the  main  point  in  the  mediaeval 
thing-conception  consists  in  solving  the  fundamental  contradic- 
tion of  which  the  '  thing '  seems  to  be  a  standing  incarnation.  We 
began  our  analysis  by  pointing  out  that  the  essence  of  things  is 
the  truth.  Next  it  was  shown  that,  for  mediaeval  thinkers,  the 
thing,  as  a  temporal  and  individual  reality,  has  a  mode  of  being 
fundamentally  different  from  the  eternity  of  truth.  Thus  the 
thing  is  rendered  almost  incommensurable  with  its  own  essence; 
the  things  of  nature  are  not  the  true  entities.  But  the  final 
link  of  the  argument  brought  us  back  to  our  issue:  things  can 
be  only  what  they  truly  (i.e.,  in  truth)  are;  nothing  can  be  known 
about  the  things  but  truth  (because  untruth  must  be  simply  lack 
of  knowledge) ;  truth  is  the  only  object  of  knowledge,  the  only 
thing  to  be  known.  Consequently  there  is  nothing  in  things 
but  truth,  and  the  thing  as  such,  or  in  itself,  is  presented  in  form 
of  a  dialectical  circle.  It  is  a  standing  contradiction. 

In  the  course  of  our  argument  we  also  saw  in  what  direction 
the  Middle  Ages  sought  for  a  solution — the  direction  given  by 
the  outcome  of  Hellenistic-Roman  philosophy.  Neo-Platonism 
culminated  in  the  idea  of  '  reflexion '  (eTriorpo^)  which  forms  the 
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principal  determination  of  One.  The  dialectical  triad,  according 
to  Proclus,  is  the  basis  of  objectivity.  The  mediaeval  thinkers 
apply  the  idea  of  reflexion, — under  the  different  name  of  Trinity, 
— in  order  to  explain  the  basic  contradiction  of  objectivity. 
The  thing  appears  as  a  contradiction,  only  because  the  form  of 
relation  between  truth  and  reality,  i.e.,  between  essence  and 
existence,  is  either  misunderstood,  or,  at  least  not  sufficiently 
cleared  up.  As  long  as  we  persist  in  regarding  this  relation  in 
the  light  of  objective  categories  as  a  relation  of  'two'  things, 
we  shall  inevitably  face  contradiction  (theory  of  two  realms). 
The  word  '  descent '  was  frequently  used  in  this  connection  to 
describe  the  relation  between  truth  and  thing,  but  this  was 
only  a  pedagogical  device  for  giving  an  illustration  of  an  abstract 
proposition:  "The  numbers,"  says  Erigena, — "descend  from 
their  own  sphere,  first,  into  thinking;  secondly,  from  thinking 
into  reason;  then  from  reason  into  senses,  and  finally,  into  visible 
things, — if  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  students."  This 
final  remark  is  significant:  it  clearly  shows  that  such  terms  as 
'descending,'  etc.,  had  the  same  pictorial  value  for  mediaeval 
thinkers  as  the  involuntary  gesture  of  a  German  professor  of 
philosophy  who,  when  speaking  about  truth  or  norms,  invariably 
looks  up  to  the  ceiling.  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
relation  in  question  cannot  be  duly  described  by  means  of  a 
mere  analogy.  It  is  not  an  objective  but  a  'reflexive'  relation, — 
which  means  that  the  poles  of  this  relation  reflect  in  each  other 
and,  without  losing  their  logical  independence,  mutually  imply 
each  other.  According  to  Proclus,  the  'reflexion'  is  the  funda- 
mental quality  of  the  logical  movement  as  such,  the  character 
of  'logicality'  and  essence,  as  contrasted  with  the  categories  of 
actual  existence.1  The  existential  or  objective  relation  pre- 
supposes its  terms  as  actually  apart  from  each  other;  they  are 
not  only  logically  different,  but  they  have  an  independent  ex- 
istence. The  reflexive  relation,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  its 
terms  or  members  to  be  results  of  its  own  relating  power.  The 
form  of  relation, — to  use  Fichte's  formula, — creates,  in  this  case, 

1  Proclus,  ZTwx«k«x7«  dto\oyucfi;  (Fr.  Creuzer'a  edition),  p.  30.     IIdi» 
Ktfoi-v  (i.e.,  the  logos  as  such,   the  essence)  irpwrun  rpos  kavri>  tan 
Comp.,  ib.,  p.  126:  Uav  iffunccrov  vpfa  katvrb 
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its  own  material.  The  paradox  is  that  the  'poles'  are  one  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  one.  They  are  not  one  (X«PI<TTCOS),  be- 
cause they  are  logically  different  to  the  degree  of  incommen- 
surability. And  still  they  are  one,  because  they  imply  each 
other,  because  they  are  one  whole  of  logical  process  which  is  their 
life  and  substance,  and  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  this  process.1 
For  an  illustration  of  this  peculiar  relation  we  may  appeal  to 
mathematics.  Considering  any  mathematical  proposition  we 
find  in  it:  (i)  the  objective  mathematical  content  which,  cer- 
tainly, is  a  part  of  the  real  world,  obeying  all  the  mathematical 
laws  and  expressible  in  numerical  terms;  (2)  the  same  content 
as  content,  i.e.,  neutral  entity  as  such.  Both  are  fundamentally 
different,  the  first  belonging  to  mathematics,  the  second  to 
Logic.  The  term  'neutral  entity'  and  the  term  'four,'  for  in- 
stance, differ  absolutely  in  logical  construction  and  relationships. 
The  latter  is  amenable  to  the  operations  of  subtraction  and 
division  which  have  no  meaning  in  reference  to  the  'neutral 
entity.'2  But,  on  the  other  hand,  both  are  one,  the  logical  essence 
of  any  formula  or  number  being  neutrality;  obviously  we  have 
not  here  to  do  with  two  independent  beings,  for  there  is  only 
one  being,  namely,  'four'  and  it  is  neutral.  Thus  every  number 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  'reflexion.'  The  relation  between 
the  pure  numbers  and  real  things  is  also  reflexive,  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  two  members  of  which  this  relation  is  composed  has 
no  actual  existence  (the  number).  Suppose  we  have  a  number 
of  real  objects;  a  certain  abstract  number  finds  in  them  its  con- 
crete fulfillment.  This  number  in  itself,  as  an  ideal  object  of 
arithmetic,  maintains  its  existence  beyond  space  and  time;  it 
is  substantially  different  from  the  things.3  On  the  other  hand, 

1  Op.  dl.,  p.  58. 

2  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  difference  cannot  be  explained  away  by  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  term  'neutral  entity'  as  being  a  genus  proximum  to  the 
term  'four'  or  'number.'      The  idea  of  neutrality  is  not  an  empirical  generaliza- 
tion from  'reality'  of  a  certain  kind.      It  shifts  the  entire  sphere  of   reality  to 
another  level  and,  consequently,  has  to  be  put  over  it  by  means  of  a  unique  and 
methodically  independent  thinking  process.     Th.  Aquinas  expresses  this  idea  by 
saying  that  "God  is  not  contained  by  any  genus  which  takes  place  within  objective 
Being." 

*  Sc.  Erigena,  De  div.  nat.,  p.  651. 
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the  pure  numbers  should  have  no  meaning  and,  consequently,  no 
existence,  if  there  were  no  things  to  be  counted.  Things  have 
numerical  value,  as  a  part  of  their  own  reality,  and  this  value  is 
precisely  the  number  which  was  declared  to  be  so  different  from 
the  things.1  Number  and  thing  are  fundamentally  different, — 
the  one  being  eternal,  the  other  only  temporal, — but  despite 
their  difference,  they  form  one  and  the  same  being.  "There- 
fore," says  Erigena,  "after  the  analogy  of  the  numbers,  I  dare 
say  that  everything  that  comes  from  God  is  both  eternal  and 
transitory."2  Eternity,  or  in  other  words,  universality,  logic- 
ality, neutrality,  is  not  a  separate  realm  of  independent  being, 
but  rather  a  different  aspect  of  the  same  reality.3  They  are 
distinct  from  reality,  not  objectively,  but  reflexively. 

In  conclusion,  the  essence  (truth)  manifests  itself  as  infected 
with  (thing) ;  the  latter  essentially  belongs  to  its  intention.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reality  (thing)  is  one  of  two  poles  in  the  inner 
self-reflexion  of  the  essence  (truth).  The  essence  appears  in 
reality,  or,  in  other  words,  the  truth  'creates'  the  thing.  This 
free,  immaterial  creation,  this  eternal  exhibiting  of  Being  by  the 
self-reflexion  of  the  highest  truth,  was  characterised,  in  the 
theological  language  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  'filiatio,'  i.e.,  the 
birth  of  the  Son  from  the  depths  of  His  Father.  Thomas's 
condescending  attitude  towards  Arius  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  latter,  being  a  great  religious  revolutionist  rather  than 
a  profound  philosopher,  did  not  attach  much  value  to  the  meta- 
physical interpretation  of  religious  symbols.  To  him  the  Father 
was  a  real  father,  and  he  did  not  pause  to  scrutinize  closely  his 
metaphysical  functions.  The  Son  was  actually  and  personally 
different  from  His  Father,  having  in  the  latter  His  external  cause. 
But  for  Thomas,  all  this  was  intolerably  superficial  if  not  blas- 
phemous. In  his  criticism  of  Arius  he  points  out  that  the  relation 
between  Father  and  Son  is  not  an  external,  objective  relation 
of  two  actually  independent  Beings.  The  activity  of  Father, 

1  op.  dt.,  p.  657. 

*  Ib.,  p.  656.  Compare:  S.  Aur.  Augustinus;  De  Trinitale,  p.  821  (Patrol,  cur. 
comp.,  T.  42). 

1  Anselm,  Monologium,  pp.  184-185. 
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as  the  highest  truth,  has  no  external  results.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  speculative  Christianity  God  was  interpreted  as 
4 truth  of  truth,'  i.e., as  the  highest  truth.  "The  essence  is  called 
God,"  says  Erigena.  "God  is  the  highest  and  the  first  "truth," 
teaches  Aquinas,  having  in  mind  the  essence  of  God  the  Father. 
God  the  Son  was  interpreted  as  the  symbol  of  the  Word,  i.e., 
divine  truth  in  its  actual  content:  Dei  Verbum  ipse  est  Dei 
Filius.  Consequently,  God  and  His  Word,  in  spite  of  their 
duality,  are  essentially  One.1  Both  are  logical  moments  of  one 
and  the  same  relation,  called  Spirit.2  Each  of  the  two  members 
of  this  reflexive  spiritual  relation  (God  and  the  World)  is  sup- 
ported by  the  other;  they  mutually  imply  each  other  and  are 
real  only  within  each  other.  Thus  essence  changing  in  the 
process  of  self-reflexion  into  reality,  meets,  in  this  transformation, 
with  precisely  its  own  spiritual  content;  or,  using  the  language 
of  theology,  God  the  Father,  by  sending  His  Son,  sends  into  the 
world  Himself ;  for  their  will  and  their  activity  are  inseparable  and 
identical. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Trinity,  alongside  its  religious  meaning, 
has  also  a  purely  logical  significance.  The  Trinity  is  the  highest 
category  of  objectivity.  The  thing  is  a  triad  of  essence,  reality 
and  their  spiritual  union.  The  divine  Trinity,  in  its  metaphysical 
aspect,  is  but  an  abstract  expression  of  this  inner  logical  structure 
of  the  Thing  as  such.  The  minute  and  detailed  analysis  of  that 
abstract  relation  is  an  important  contribution  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  history  of  our  philosophy.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  the  thinkers  of  that  time  were  largely  ignorant  of  the  descrip- 
tive facts  of  Nature.  However  they  understood  or  misunder- 
stood the  structure  of  sun  and  stars,  however  fantastic  were 
their  notions  of  human  and  physical  Nature,  they  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  logical  analysis  of  the  thing  as  such.  The  general 
trend  of  life  in  their  time  called  their  attention  to  aspects  of 
reality  quite  different  from  those  which  are  of  keener  interest  to 
us  to-day;  instead  of  chemical  substances  or  electrical  currents, 
there  were  angels  and  aeons.  The  world  was  the  scene  of  a  huge 

1  Th.  Aquinas,  Summa  Theol.,  I,  16,  5.     De  Mysterio  Trinitatis,  XIX,  5,  i. 
8  A.  Augustinus,  De  Trinitate,  p.  850.     Anselm,  Monologium,  pp.  194-195. 
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drama  in  which  good  and  evil  spirits,  men  and  nations,  all  things 
real  made  up  the  cast.  But  all  participants  in  the  drama  bore 
the  mark  of  the  'creatures  of  God,'  the  mark  of  essentiality 
and  ideality,  being  a  cast  of  idea,  and  that  is  as  true  to-day  of  an 
electrical  current  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  of — an  angel. 

HENRY  LANZ. 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY. 


NEO-REALISM  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS 

HO  obtain  so  much  work  or  energy  from  a  machine,  so  much 
•*-  energy  must  first  be  in.  This  principle  of  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Energy  is  a  regulative  principle — it  cannot  finally  decide 
whether  any  particular  machine  will  work  successfully;  it  only 
defines  a  general  condition  to  which  it  must  conform.  The 
regulative  condition  that  machines  must  be  provided  with  as 
much  energy  as  they  are  required  to  produce  has  not  been 
arbitrarily  assigned.  All  attempts  to  draw  out  more  energy 
at  the  end  than  was  there  at  the  beginning  have  been  futile. 
Thus  the  regulative  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  has 
a  reasonable  warrant  in  an  induction  drawn  from  very  extensive 
experience.  Such  regulative  principles  are  important  because 
they  assist  greatly  to  check  fruitless  search  or  opinion  at  the 
outset:  all  theories  or  proposals,  for  example,  that  contravene  the 
Conservation  of  Energy  are  automatically  refuted. 

If  it  be  true  that  consciousness  is  a  product  of  evolution,  an 
important  regulative  principle  is  supplied  for  studying  its  nature. 
A  control  is  exercised  over  speculative  thought  which  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  decisiveness  against  some  conceptions  and  in 
the  favor  it  shows  to  others.  Unlike  the  principle  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy,  the  principle  of  the  Evolutionary  Pro- 
duction of  Consciousness  is  not  based  on  induction.  It  is 
hypothetically  formulated  as  a  reasonable  deduction  from  our 
total  knowledge  and  experience.  This  deduction  is,  however, 
so  reasonable,  so  in  conformity  with  the  broad  general  outline 
of  nature  and  life  as  we  know  them,  that  it  is  almost  a  philosophi- 
cal duty  to  assume  it.  If  thought  is  undirected  by  some  regula- 
tive principles  it  will  be  vagrant  and  capricious.  A  principle 
so  reasonable  and  so  illuminating  as  the  evolutionary  produc- 
tion of  consciousness  deserves,  if  it  does  not  demand,  recognition 
as  a  regulator  of  speculative  thinking  until  it  becomes  evident 
that  it  is  inadequate  or  false. 
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An  implication,  or  apparent  implication,  of  this  principle 
is  the  origination  of  consciousness  as  a  method  of  biological  ad- 
justment between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  The 
organism  must  maintain  itself  as  a  'going  concern.'  It  must 
find  food,  escape  from  danger  and  utilise  any  advantages  offered 
to  it  by  its  surroundings.  Plants  seem  to  succeed  in  their  mode 
of  life  without  any  conscious  sense  of  the  influences  that  affect 
them.  Near  the  boundary  between  the  plant  and  the  animal  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  any  particular  organism  is  one  or 
the  other.  It  is  equally,  if  not  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  animals  which  are  conscious  and  those  which  are  not. 
Man  is  certainly  conscious;  apes,  dogs  and  numerous  other 
animals  are  little  less  certainly  also  conscious.  Since  mental 
achievement  progresses  continuously  through  the  animal  series  up 
to  man,  conscious  appreciation  must  be  supposed  to  extend  far 
downwards  into  the  lower  ranges  of  life.  Its  degree  of  extension 
is  indeterminate — we  cannot  be  certain  that  amoebae  are  con- 
scious, though  we  may  think  from  their  actions  that  they  are. 
Even  human  consciousness  is  largely  concerned  with  the  biologi- 
cal interests  of  the  organism — with  procuring  food,  clothing 
or  shelter  and  with  protection.  Progressive  restriction  to  these 
biological  interests  appears  to  occur  as  the  scale  of  animal  life  is 
descended.  Thus  consciousness  seems  to  begin  in  the  sole  service 
of  biological  interest. 

The  close  association  between  conscious  life  and  neural  or- 
ganisation supports  the  conclusion  that  consciousness  originated 
as  a  method  of  biological  adjustment.  The  brain  is  a  mechanism 
lodged  in  the  animal  to  receive  impressions  from  its  surroundings 
and  initiate  adequate  responsive  bodily  actions.  Conscious- 
ness is  an  effective  addition  to  this  mechanism.  A  climber  sees 
a  stone  rolling  down  the  mountain  from  above,  fears  for  his  life 
and  jumps  aside.  Consciousness  of  distant  movement  bestows 
increased  prevision  on  the  organism  by  an  extension  of  the 
original  capacity  of  the  brain  to  receive  impressions :  fear  prompts 
the  brain  to  use  its  powers  of  response;  previous  experience 
ensures  the  adequacy  of  the  responding.  The  purely  neural 
machinery  could  suffice  for  fixed  situations.  A  collection  of 
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definite  responsive  movements,  each  connected  with  a  particular 
impression  on  the  brain,  would,  or  might,  suffice  for  an  absolute 
routine.  But  no  routine  is  absolute  and  no  higher  organism 
lives  entirely  in  routine.  The  neural  mechanism  lays  the  or- 
ganism open  to  a  variety  of  impressions  and  confers  upon  it 
the  control  of  a  variety  of  movements.  Consciousness,  by  con- 
ferring interpretative  power,  enables  the  animal  to  adapt  its 
impressional  susceptibilities  to  innumerable  situations.  It  en- 
ables it  to  choose  from  its  repertory  of  actions  combinations 
suited  to  many  occasions.  By  pain,  pleasure,  or  emotion,  it 
urges  it  both  to  realise  and  respond  to  its  situations  as  they  arise. 
Consciousness,  in  short,  by  introducing  plasticity  into  the 
primary  neural  adjustment  of  action  to  situation,  secures  a  more 
complete  secondary  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  the  com- 
plexities of  life.  It  also  compels,  or  induces  it,  by  affecting  it 
with  pain  or  pleasure,  to  use  this  adjustment. 

In  man,  perhaps  to  a  less  extent  in  higher  brutes,  the  power 
of  knowing  conferred  by  consciousness  partly  severs  its  original 
connection  with  responsive  action,  looks  beyond  the  mere  bio- 
logical interest  and  strives  for  a  knowledge  of  reality  for  its  own 
sake.  This  extension  of  conscious  function  emphasises  its 
original  restriction,  still  manifest  in  man's  primary  preoccupation 
with  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  safety,  to  biological  needs.  If 
this  apparent  origination  of  consciousness  as  a  method  of  bio- 
logical adjustment  must  be  accepted  as  the  implication  of  the 
regulative  principle  of  the  Evolutionary  Production  of  Con- 
sciousness, it,  in  turn,  will  regulate  all  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  mind.  Final  events,  doubtless,  illuminate  origins — what  we 
become  shows  us  what  we  were.  But  origins  also  determine  ulti- 
mate results,  and  the  point  of  departure  is  always  important  for 
progressive  explanations  because  these  are  attached  to  it.  The 
evolution  of  consciousness  discloses  some  of  its  constituent  ele- 
ments by  an  historical  analysis  that  isolates  them  for  inspection 
in  an  earlier  uncomplicated  condition.  The  original  and  still 
operative  function  of  consciousness  as  a  method  of  biological 
adjustment  has  a  determination  on  its  nature  and  progress  that 
psychology  and  philosophy  must  recognise. 
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Consciousness  apparently  took  over  a  directorship  already 
established.  Plant  life  indicates  that  organisms  originally 
maintained  themselves  as  '  going  concerns '  under  an  unconscious 
form  of  direction.  A  convergence  of  physico-chemical  processes 
of  an  organisation  into  a  definitely  recognisable  individual  being, 
a  permanent  eddy  or  whirlpool  in  a  stream  of  change,  had  al- 
ready occurred.  When  the  more  adventurous  animal,  moving 
from  place  to  place,  appeared,  consciousness,  with  its  wider 
adjustment  of  response  to  environmental  demand,  appeared 
also.  However  this  original  directorship  of  organic  activities 
be  conceived,  as  an  automatic  action  of  physico-chemical  ac- 
tivities or  as  a  vital  or  psychic  original  which  did  unconsciously 
what  conscious  realisation,  effort  and  intention,  subsequently 
imitated  or  enlarged,  consciousness  developed  to  occupy  an  office 
provided  for  it.  Its  nature  was  determined  by  the  qualifications 
required  for  this  office  and,  since  adequacy  for  its  primary  func- 
tion and  not  for  its  later  duty  of  revealing  reality  to  the  philos- 
opher was  sufficient  at  first,  its  future  course  would  be  largely 
controlled  by  these  qualifications.  Beginnings  may  not  decide 
all  subsequency,  but  they  do  decide  much  of  it.  The  original 
course  of  evolution  has  probably  decided,  for  example,  that 
consciousness  is  to  be  permanently  associated  with  organisms 
constructed  on  the  four-limb  plan.  Similarly,  the  original 
qualifications  demanded  of  consciousness  presumably  established 
in  it  functional  habits  that  continue  in  its  fundamental  structure 
and  working. 

The  New  Realist  believes  that  sense-perception  discloses  to 
the  percipient  objects  as  they  really  are;  representationalism 
believes  that  colors,  sounds,  forms  (all  qualities  apprehended 
by  sense)  are  mental  versions  or  symbols  of  the  realities  per- 
ceived. Perception  may  be  incomplete,  as  a  blind  man  cannot 
see  the  redness  of  the  apple  which  he  handles  and  eats,  but  for 
the  New  Realism  it  faithfully  presents  reality.  The  New  Realist 
doctrine  originates  in  zeal  for  the  interests  of  knowledge:  if 
all  perception  is  symbolical  representation  of  reality  it  inter- 
poses a  serious  obstacle  that  requires  strenuous  mental  effort  to 
surmount  or  pierce  by  metaphysical  insight  as  it  seeks  to  dispense 
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with  symbols.  The  fear  also  haunts  realism  that  if  knowledge 
begins  with  symbolism  it  must  end  within  it :  a  desire  to  guarantee 
a  possibility  of  absolute  knowledge  at  its  source  is  the  underlying 
motive  of  Neo-Realism.  Now  if  consciousness  originally 
adapted  the  actions  of  organisms  to  requirements  by  their  en- 
vironment, it  only  secondarily  adapted  them  to  the  absolute 
apprehension  of  reality.  The  biologist  often  discovers  ^re- 
adaptation.  Blinded  animals  discover  dark  caves  where  they 
can  live  unhandicapped  by  their  loss  of  sight  and  perhaps,  through 
compensatory  increases  in  other  senses,  more  effectively  adapted 
to  their  surroundings  than  their  keen-sighted  competitors. 
The  human  hand,  through  its  original  adaptation  to  the  climbing 
and  grasping  of  tree  life,  was  £re-adapted  to  that  variety  of 
grasp,  touch  and  sensibility  which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  development  of  the  human  mind.  If  consciousness  was  com- 
pelled to  see  things  as  they  really  are  to  adjust  organisms  success- 
fully to  their  environment,  it  was  ^re-adapted  to  metaphysical 
or  absolute  knowledge.  There  may  have  been  no  such  pre- 
adaptation  if  a  symbolical  or  representative  appreciation  of 
surroundings  gave  consciousness  an  adequate  grip  upon  situa- 
tions. The  New  Realism  must  either  claim  this  ^re-adaptation 
or  suppose  that  perception  passed  from  representationalistic 
habits  to  direct  apprehension  of  reality.  The  former  alternative 
is  the  more  hopeful.  Evolution  has  stamped  certain  methods  of 
life  irrevocably  into  the  animal :  it  hardly  seems  possible  for  man 
to  discard  the  four-limb  design  or  the  respiratory  mode  of  meta- 
bolism. If  consciousness  began  with  symbolic  versions  of  the 
realities  to  which  it  adjusted  the  organism  and  continued  to 
find  them  adequate  (nature  only  insists  on  adequacy) ,  this  repre- 
sentationalistic habit  would  probably  be  stamped  irrevocably 
into  its  very  being.  Neo-Realism  must  certainly  face  the  pros- 
pect of  being  compelled  to  maintain  that  from  the  first  it  was 
obligatory  on  consciousness  to  perceive  things  as  they  really 
are — incompletely  no  doubt,  because  only  up  to  adequacy  for 
biological  adjustment — but  none  the  less  directly  and  truly. 
This  necessity  of  maintaining  that  direct,  immediate  appre- 
hension of  reality  is  fundamental  and  original  in  perception  is 
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the  more  pressing  because,  if  there  has  been  substitution  or 
supplementing  of  one  perceptual  habit  by  another,  consciousness 
probably  shows  an  increasing  preference  for  the  representational- 
istic  method.  Language  expresses  this  preference  by  employing 
the  symbolic  word  in  place  of  the  reality  it  represents. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Neo-Realist  must  discover  the  original, 
fundamental  element  of  immediate,  direct  apprehension  in  a 
perceiving  process  which  has  been  largely  organised  into  sym- 
bolical and  conceptual  thought.  Science,  for  example,  has 
substituted  a  conceptual,  corpuscular  world  for  the  world  of 
sounds,  colors,  tastes,  smells  and  contacts,  and  it  habitually 
thinks  of  these  two  worlds  as  one.  It  may  make  the  task  no 
easier  when  it  is  proposed  to  look  for  the  element  of  immediate, 
direct  perceptual  apprehension  in  less  developed  consciousnesses, 
where  this  original  element  is  more  isolated  because  less  com- 
plicated by  an  extension  of  symbolical  or  conceptual  knowing. 
If  we  could  live  for  one  day  the  life  of  an  amoeba  and  bring  back 
to  our  restored  human  consciousness  the  full  memory  of  this 
life  the  problem  might  be  no  nearer  solution.  If  the  amoeba  has 
the  same  experiences  of  touch,  so  far  as  it  is  qualified  to  have 
them,  as  we  have,  both  amoebic  and  human  consciousness  might 
still  have  the  same  mental  version  of  material  qualities  and  be 
representationalistic  from  the  beginning.  If  the  sense-experience 
of  amoeba,  so  far  as  it  goes,  differs  from  our  sense-experience,  both 
forms  of  experience  might  be  differing  mental  versions,  but  both 
might  be  direct  apprehensions  of  different  items  of  reality:  two 
incomplete  acquaintances  with  reality  may  be  very  diverse. 
Since  we  are  limited  to  observing  the  behavior  of  all  organisms 
and  compelled  to  base  our  psychical  interpretations  of  it  upon 
the  nature  of  our  own  conscious  processes,  studying  the  evolu- 
tion of  consciousness  is  a  still  more  indirect  route  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  perception  than  a  direct  apprehension  of  all 
conscious  processes,  human  and  otherwise. 

The  origin  of  perception  as  a  mode  of  adjustment  between 
organism  and  environment  is  assumed  by  many  to  confirm  neo- 
realistic  estimates  of  its  direct  apprehending  power.  But  would 
symbolical  knowledge  necessarily  serve  biological  interests 
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inadequately?  A  hint  to  the  animal  that  it  is  wise  to  flee,  a 
rustle  in  the  grass,  a  shadow  that  may  be  cast  by  a  foe,  a  distant 
howl,  can  be  enough — if  experiences  .may  function  as  hints 
of  one  another,  may  not  all  experiences  finally  hint  from  reality 
without  truly  presenting  it?  A  taste  can  impel  an  animal  to 
feed  or  deter  it  from  feeding  without  revealing  to  it  the  final 
reality  of  the  thing  tasted.  It  is  enough  for  adequate  reaction 
that  the  animal's  reactions  should  be  indexes  of  present  or  coming 
pain  or  pleasure,  or  that  its  sensations  should  act  as  psychic 
stimuli  to  organised  methods  of  response.  We  refrain  from 
kicking  hard  objects  because  they  are  hard,  whether  the  quality 
we  call  'hardness'  be  an  item  in  external  reality  or  our  mental 
version  of  such  an  item.  A  mental  version  of  a  tiger  could  make 
us  run.  "With  the  development  of  sense-organs,"  writes  Strong, 
"objects  become  able  to  evoke  within  the  organism  impressions 
corresponding  to,  if  not  actually  resembling  themselves — signs 
of  their  presence  without — and  to  these  signs  appropriate  move- 
ments were  automatically  attached."  Strong  here  admits  that 
biological  adjustment  does  not  necessitate  more  than  perceptual 
signs  to  the  organism.  The  animal  certainly  does  not  remain 
tied  to  actual  experience  of  the  objects  which  require  it  to  react. 
As  Strong  immediately  adds:  "...  but  later  unimportant  ob- 
jects became  in  their  turn  signs  of  the  presence  of  important 
ones,  so  that  instinctive  acts  could  now  be  called  forth  by  per- 
ceptions or  even  thoughts  of  objects  not  in  themselves  instinctive 
stimuli."1  If  conscious  experiences  are  habitually  used  as  cues 
to  action  or  as  inducements  to  it,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
most  original  sensations  may  simply  intimate,  induce  or  prompt 
movements  that  adjust  the  organism  to  its  surroundings  without 
conveying  to  it  the  impress  of  reality. 

Life  is  full  of  detailed  applications  of  fundamental  habits 
of  procedure.  In  the  chemistry  of  the  organism,  for  example, 
there  are  innumerable  variants  of  a  single  hydrolytic  process: 
countless  different  combinations  are  disjoined  by,  as  it  were, 
wedging  them  open  with  water.  One  fundamental  organic 
procedure  is  the  stimulus  type  of  reaction,  in  which  the  animal 

1  The  Origin  of  Consciousness,  pp.  172-173. 
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(or  plant)  is  'set'  to  respond  to  a  touch  upon  the  setting,  as  a 
rifle  is  prepared  for  the  slight  pull  upon  the  trigger.  The  first 
office  of  consciousness  was  probably  such  a  touching  off  upon 
the  organic  mechanism.  If  this  be  so,  Professor  Strong  may  err 
in  saying:  "  It  appears  next,  biologically,  that  the  proper  object  of 
perception  is  a  thing — an  inanimate  object,  an  animal,  another 
human  being — since  it  is  to  things  that  we  require  to  adjust  our 
relations.  It  is  not  a  mere  quality,  such  as  might  be  given  to 
one  sense  alone,  but  an  object,  appearing  simultaneously  to 
several.  .  .  .  We  do  not  need  to  adjust  our  relations  to  mere 
qualities,  and  it  is  consequently  not  these  in  their  abstractness 
that  perception  makes  us  aware  of."1  This  assumes  an  equation 
between  stimulus  and  reaction,  and  the  very  soul  of  this  charac- 
teristic organic  method  is  the  absence  of  such  an  equation.  The 
organism  reacts  to  the  thing  but  it  does  not  necessarily  receive 
more  than  a  hint  or  provocation  to  react  from  its  perceptions. 
If  the  original  psychic  r61e  be  that  of  stimulus,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  conscious  experience  originally  does  more  than 
glimpse :  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  more  hinting 
than  actual  glimpsing.  Strong  exemplifies,  in  the  above  state- 
ment, the  fallacious  initial  assumption,  so  often  made,  that  the 
completeness  of  organic  reaction  necessary  for  adequate  adjust- 
ment must  be  matched  or  paralleled  by  a  completeness  of  mental 
experience.  Adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  movement  or  reaction, 
in  all  cases,  finally  settles  the  fate  of  the  organism;  it  is  only 
necessary  that  consciousness  should  place  psychic  stimuli  ap- 
propriately. It  is  more  important  that  these  psychic  stimuli 
should  be  delicate  incentives  to  appropriate  reaction  than  that 
they  should  be  realistic  intimations.  Consciousness  must  begin, 
if  it  does  begin  with  perception  in  a  neo-realistic  sense  at  all, 
with  the  merest  modicum  of  it.  Such  a  modicum  would  seem  to 
be  useless  for  applying  real  knowledge  to  biological  adjustment: 
incomplete  apprehension  is  imperfect  and  likely  to  result  in 
wrong  adjustment.  Appropriate  or  adequate  placing  of  psychical 
stimuli  is  the  condition  of  organic  survival — so  far  as  conscious- 
ness contributes  to  it.  These  psychic  stimuli  could  be  effective 
1  Op.  dt.,  p.  9. 
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if  they  were  only  hints  from  its  environment  to  the  animal's 
organization  of  reactions,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  in  them 
any  perceptual  knowing  of  a  neo-realistic  kind. 

The  animal,  indeed,  is  probably  more  concerned  with  its  own 
pains  and  pleasures  than  with  the  real  nature  of  their  external 
source.  The  first  conscious  experiences,  other  than  pains  or 
pleasures  themselves,  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  intimations  that 
pain  must  be  avoided  or  satisfaction  secured  by  avoiding  or 
grasping  movements  as  actual  conveyence  of  external  knowledge. 
If  pain  and  pleasure,  as  is  quite  likely  and  even  very  probable, 
are  the  most  impressive  original  elements  of  consciousness, 
the  organism  is  psychically  centered  from  the  start  on  results 
wrought  consciously  in  it  by  external  things  and  not  on  these 
external  things  themselves.  The  world  is  represented  essentially 
for  it  by  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  displeasure  it  experiences. 
If  these  feelings  are  represented  for  it  in  their  turn  by  cognitive 
hints,  these  may  well  represent  the  external  world  as  its  psychical 
effects.  Lotze,  in  a  sentence  quoted  for  disapproval  by  Joad, 
kept  within  the  positive  requirements  of  biological  adjustment 
when  he  wrote:  "The  entire  flow  of  sense-presentations  is  an 
inner  occurrence  in  our  mind,  and  all  sound  and  brightness  are 
forms  of  the  appearance  under  which  we  are  conscious  of  the 
effects  of  stimuli  quite  otherwise  constituted."1  Lotze's  affirma- 
tion takes  us  far  from  the  first  stir  of  conscious  life,  for  he  ob- 
viously refers  to  developed  human  consciousness,  but,  whether 
we  descend  to  protozoon  consciousness  (if  it  exists)  or  ascend  to 
higher  psychical  levels,  there  seems  no  necessity  to  suppose, 
whatever  may  be  the  truth,  that  biological  adjustment  requires 
more  than  psychical  stimuli  appropriately  placed  to  secure 
adequate  reaction.  Descending  to  the  lowest  psychical  levels, 
where  knowing  is  presumably  entirely  subordinate  to  biological 
adjustment,  secures  a  clearer  realisation  of  the  single  original 
duty  laid  upon  perception — the  duty  of  stimulating  adaptive 
reactions.  The  primary  conscious  function  of  mediating  as  a 
stimulus  between  environment  and  organism  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply,  as  part  of  that  function,  an  appreciation  of 

1  Essays  in  Common  Sense  Philosophy,  p.  21. 
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anything  more  by  the  organism  than  conscious  effects,  pleasure- 
ableness  and  displeasurableness  in  particular.  Strong  remarks : 
"  In  my  former  book  I  supposed  the  distinction  to  be  one  between 
phenomenal  things,  which  alone  we  directly  perceive,  and  real 
things  or  '  things-in-themselves '  (with  hyphens)  existent  behind 
them.  I  now  see  that  it  is  a  distinction  between  things  as  percep- 
tion exhibits  them  and  things  as  they  really  are — the  implication 
not  being  that  they  are  not  really  to  a  very  large  extent  as  per- 
ception exhibits  them."1  But,  since  biological  adjustment  only 
requires  things  to  be  so  exhibited  by  perception  that  appropriate 
actions  are  stimulated,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  organism 
must,  from  the  start,  perceive  as  neo-realism  supposes  conscious- 
ness to  perceive.  Consciousness  primarily  translates  messages 
to  the  organism  from  outside  into,  'thus  shalt  thou  act,'  and  not 
into,  'thus  shalt  thou  know  what  is  really  out  there.' 

Symbols,  it  is  often  urged,  must  ultimately,  however  extended 
be  their  prolongation  in  a  series,  end  in  the  realities  they  repre- 
sent. The  word  'landscape'  represents  or  symbolises  mental 
images  of  trees,  rivers,  mountains,  rustlings,  songs  of  birds  and 
innumerable  others  that  underlie  the  concept  it  represents  and 
may,  on  occasion,  rise  before  the  vision  of  memory  or  imagination. 
These  mental  images  may  represent  for  the  poet  or  imaginative 
seer  some  supernal  world.  But,  however  far  the  symbols  stretch 
into  a  series,  where  each  member  represents  its  fellow,  the  series 
ends  in  perceptual  experience  of  realities.  The  '  axiom '  symbols 
must  represent  something  symbolised,  which  must  be  unsym- 
bolical,  and  finally  'real'  has  two  implications  alternative  to  the 
neo-realistic  deduction.  The  unsymbolical  terminus  may  lie 
outside  consciousness  and  the  serial  symbolism  within  it.  This 
is  the  representationalistic  view:  'things-in-themselves'  appear 
before,  or  are  represented  in,  consciousness,  as  mental  versions 
or  symbolisms.  Also,  the  'affects'  of  consciousness,  its  pleasure 
or  displeasure,  may  be  for  it  the  final  realities:  every  conscious 
experience  may  mean,  in  the  final  issue,  simply  pleasure  or  pain. 
If  the  primary  psychical  function  be  one  of  stimulus  to  organic 
reactivity,  successful  adjustment,  notified  to  consciousness 

1  The  Origin  of  Consciousness,  p.  7. 
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essentially  by  satisfaction,  or  unsuccessful  adjustment,  notified 
by  pain,  is  likely  to  be  fundamental  in  the  appreciation  of  reality. 

The  narrowed  field  of  consciousness,  both  in  total  scope  and 
in  any  'moment  of  experience,'  which  presumably  characterises 
the  beginning  of  psychic  life,  is  unfavorable  to  neo-realistic 
estimates  of  its  original  function.  The  lighter  the  original 
psychic  touch  of  the  world  upon  the  organism,  the  more  it 
approximates  to  a  single  point  of  conscious  contact  between  them, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  a  stimulus  and  not  a  knowing:  the 
pressure  of  any  thing  upon  the  body  diminishes  towards  an  acute 
pain  and  an  incentive  to  movement  as  the  thing  dwindles  to  a 
sharp  point.  Restricted  knowing  restricts  adequacy  of  adjust- 
ment and  this  restricted  adequacy  would  be  inherent  in  the  early 
efforts  of  the  organism.  A  stimulus  simply  needs  to  be  set 
appropriately,  and  the  'trial  and  error'  method  which  appears 
to  pervade  conscious  life  would  seem  to  result  naturally  in  an 
original  functioning  of  consciousness  as  an  organisation  of  psychic 
stimuli  rather  than  as  an  organisation  of  'knowing.'  If  con- 
sciousness be  originally  a  sensitiser,  an  increase  in  the  delicacy 
of  organic  reaction,  its  function  of  knowing,  which  it  undoubtedly 
possesses,  would  seem  to  tend  more  to  representationalism  than  to 
neo-realism. 

Deducing  primitive  consciousness  depends  on  wholesale  sur- 
mise, but  that  surmise  settles  very  definitely  on  an  evolutionary 
expansion  into  the  width  and  depth  of  developed  mind  from  a 
small  spot  of  consciousness.  Jennings  remarks  that  the  amoeba 
reacts  to  all  stimuli  reacted  to  by  higher  organisms — though  our 
auditory  sensations  may  be  represented  in  it  mechanically.1 
It  may  seem  at  first  sight,  if  the  animal  is  supposed  to  react 
consciously,  that  its  'spot'  of  consciousness  is  large  enough  to 
raise  neo-realistic  hopes.  If  it  shrinks  from  light,  responds  to 
contact,  reacts  to  chemical  substances  in  a  way  suggestive  of 
our  smell  and  taste  and  appears  to  share  satisfaction  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  us,  it  seems  to  be  provided,  though  doubtless  in 
miniature,  with  our  cognitive  equipment.  Since  it  has  not  our 
provision  of  sense-organs,  however,  its  consciousness  is  probably 

1  The  Behaviour  of  the  Lower  Organisms — Amoeba. 
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more  "diffused " — to  use  Bergson's  phrase.  This  diffusion  would 
probably  result  in  a  greater  uniformity  or  singleness  of  psychic 
experience  than  ours.  There  would  be  more  likeness  between 
the  two  conscious  elements  in  the  actions  of  avoiding  light  and 
of  avoiding  repelling  chemical  substance  than  if  more  developed 
sense-organs  converted  the  two  experiences,  or  assisted  their 
conversion,  into  two  distinct  modes  of  apprehension.  The 
relatively  undifferentiated  physical  equipment  of  amoeba  sug- 
gests a  relatively  undifferentiated  psychical  equipment.  In 
abstract  theory,  by  pressing  this  analogy  to  its  extreme,  con- 
sciousness would  begin  with  a  single  psychical  element.  This 
psychical  element  would  permit  connection  between  adjustive 
movements  and  various  influences  from  the  outer  world  by 
functioning  as  an  intermediary  stimulus.  The  r61e  of  stimulus, 
if  it  be  applicable  to  the  original  function  of  consciousness,  with 
its  signification  of  intermediation  between  world  and  organism, 
conforms  better  with  representationalistic  conceptions  of  con- 
sciousness than  with  neo-realistic  notions.  So  does  the  single- 
ness of  the  original  psychical  element.  An  organism  reacting 
with  substantially  the  same  avoiding  movement  to  both  light  and 
repellent  substance  through  a  virtually  identical  psychic  stimulus, 
suggests  that  the  latter  rather  represents  the  world  to  the  animal 
by  hinting  to  it,  or  inciting  in  it,  a  movement  of  withdrawal, 
than  informs  it  explicitly  of  the  nature  of  that  world.  The  neo- 
realist  requires  a  difference  in  appreciation  when  the  organism 
experiences  psychically  such  different  things  as  light  and  material 
contact.  Similar  considerations  apply  when  the  speculative 
rigidity  of  an  absolutely  single  aboriginal  psychical  element  is 
relaxed.  This  relaxation  does  permit  the  neo-realist  to  remain 
in  the  contest:  slight  variations  in  aboriginal  psychic  life  might 
be  slightly  different  direct  immediate  apprehensions  of  reality. 
But  a  relatively  homogeneous,  undifferentiated  psychic  life,  ac- 
cepting different  impressions  from  without  as  signals  for  essen- 
tially the  same  movements  in  the  physical  organism,  suggests 
more  naturally  the  same  representative  function  which  repre- 
sentationalism  affirms  we  discover  in  the  developed  mind. 
The  protozoo'n  paramecium  has  virtually  a  single  method  of 
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retreat  from  all  undesirable  situations.  Jennings  calls  it  the 
"avoiding  action."  Its  normal  forward  swim  has  a  swerve  and 
the  animal  also  rotates  on  its  axis  like  a  rifled  projectile.  Under 
these  three  movements  it  moves  in  a  path  spiral  about  a  straight 
axis.  If  it  swims  against  a  drop  of  water  containing  alkali, 
it  swims  backwards,  reverses  its  rotation  and  turns  to  one  side. 
After  this  'avoiding  action'  it  again  swims  forwards,  and  this 
forward  swim  continues  until  it  again  swims  into  an  unpleasant 
place.  The  'avoiding  action'  is  given  to  any  repellent  water 
area,  whatever  makes  it  repellent.  Alkaline  content,  warm  or 
cold  temperature,  illumination  by  light,  all  produce  the  same 
method  of  retreat.1  Even  paramecium  has  no  absolute  routine, 
but  it  has  one  predominant,  single  habit  for  avoiding  repellent 
parts  of  its  watery  world.  Alkali,  temperature  and  light  induce 
in  it  the  same  reaction.  If  the  animal  includes  any  conscious 
realisation  in  its  reactions,  it  suggests  a  single  psychical  stimulus 
transforming  differing  influences  from  its  environment  into  one 
responding  movement.  It  suggests  that  as  far  as  the  animal  is 
cognitively  conscious  at  all  it  receives  from  diverse  sources  a 
common  hint.  Neo-realism  can  still  plead  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences, though  they  may  be  minute,  between  paramecium's 
sensings  of  light,  alkali  and  temperature;  it  can  still  plead  that 
our  more  differentiated  sensations,  associated  with  differenti- 
ating sense-organs,  open  out  these  primary  distinctions  more 
widely ;  it  cannot  be  refuted  if  it  choose  to  say  that  down  in  this 
very  beginning  of  conscious  life  there  is  direct,  immediate  aware- 
ness of  external  things,  though  it  be  restricted  to  faint  glimpses. 
Paramecium  may  know  light,  temperature  and  alkalinity  dif- 
ferently, though  it  almost  certainly  does  not  know  them  as  we 
know  them.  Representationalism  appears,  however,  to  have  the 
stronger  case:  a  signal,  a  hint,  a  warning  would  cover  all  that 
paramecium  seems  psychically  to  require  or  receive. 

Kirkpatrick  suggests,  in  connection  with  humble  animals 
like  the  amoeba,  that  there  may  not  be  a  differentiated  sensa- 
tion for  each  stimulus.2  If  different  stimuli  do  produce  in  the 
lowly  psychic  organism  the  same  sensation,  consciousness  begins 

1  The  Behaviour  of  the  Lower  Organisms,  Paramecium. 
1  Genetic  Psychology,  p.  42. 
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to  settle  into  representationalistic  habits  from  the  first.  The 
sensation  represents  a  common  demand  made  upon  the  organism 
by  different  environments.  His  further  suggestion  that  lower 
animals  may  have  occasional  flashes  of  consciousness,  raises  the 
general  question  of  an  original  intermittency  in  its  early  stages. 
Paramecium  suggests  such  an  intermittency.  A  settled,  routine 
swim  interrupted  by  painful  stimuli  very  fairly  describes  its 
apparent  life,  though  not  with  complete  truth.  Paramecia  seem 
to  collect  in  pleasant  areas,  in  areas,  for  example,  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  because  they  give  the  avoiding  action  when  they 
are  about  to  swim  out  of  them;  they  appear  to  experience  pain 
and  live  without  pain  rather  than  experience  pain  and  pleasure. 
It  is  a  familiar  principle  that  consciousness  decreases  during 
routine  and  intensifies  when  routine  is  broken:  monotony  breeds 
sleep  and  a  crash  awakens  the  sleeper.  It  is  probable,  though 
not  demonstrable,  that  consciousness  began  as  a  mere  flash  and 
progressed  through  a  series  of  widely  separated  flashes  to  a 
series  so  compact  as  to  be  virtually  or  actually  continuous. 
Sleep,  even  now,  divides  human  consciousness  into  blocks  by 
unconscious  periods.  If  paramecium  still  perpetuates  the 
original  intermittency  of  conscious  life,  it  gives  a  further  pause 
to  the  neo-realist.  These  casual  psychic  flashes  may  convey 
fleeting  glimpses — earnests  of  the  perceptual  vision  of  reality  to 
come.  More  probably  they  essentially  demand  action  from  the 
organism  and  are  effects  within  its  psychism  of  environmental 
influence.  If  sensations  and  perceptions  are  psychic  effects  of 
material  processes,  representationalism,  as  the  history  of  thought 
shows,  is  the  logical  outcome.  Neo-realism  can,  no  doubt,  apply 
its  doctrines  of  '  compresence '  and  the  rest,  designed  to  dis- 
allow causal  action  in  the  essential  process  of  sensation  or  per- 
ception, to  the  most  attenuated  cognition.  But  if  consciousness 
is  originally  an  organisation  of  psychic  stimuli  it  would  be  strange 
if,  when  mediating  between  organism  and  environment,  it  were 
causally  related  to  movements  of  the  animal  and  non-causally  to 
processes  in  its  environment. 
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any  theory  of  knowledge  the  concept  of  meaning  will  be 
of  fundamental  importance.  We  find  it  interpreted  in 
many  different  senses  by  various  schools  of  thought,  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  such  differences  there  is  a  substantial  unanimity  in 
admitting  that  only  where  meaning  is  present  can  there  be  truth 
and  error.  It  is  this  which  invests  the  notion  with  its  great 
philosophical  significance,  for  here  we  see  that  the  truth  problem 
itself  must  be  attacked  in  terms  of  a  theory  of  meaning.  But 
while  the  concept  of  meaning  is  thus  of  central  moment,  we  find 
comparatively  little  attention  has  been  explicitly  devoted  to  dis- 
cussing and  accurately  defining  it.  Every  system  of  epistem- 
ology  embodies  a  very  definite  theory  of  meaning,  but  by  no 
means  has  every  such  system  made  that  theory  clear.  The 
result  has  been  inevitable.  Innumerable  misunderstandings 
have  arisen.  Wide  spread  and  frequent  failures  sharply  to  de- 
fine issues  and  problems  have  resulted.  And  too  often  all  hope 
of  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  of 
epistemology  has  been  banished  by  neglecting  the  need  of  ac- 
curacy on  this  fundamental  point.  From  this  situation  the 
present  discussion  takes  its  rise.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  apply 
the  logico-analytic  method  to  the  study  of  meaning.  We  shall 
see  that  it  is  possible  to  treat  meaning,  not  as  a  simple  ultimate, 
but  as  a  complex  of  more  fundamental  entities.  And  the  general 
philosophical  interest  and  value  of  this  analysis  will  be  this, 
that  it  provides  us  with  terms  and  concepts  which  enable  us  to 
deal  with  the  epistemological  questions  at  once  more  compre- 
hensively and  more  accurately  than  is  otherwise  possible. 

We  may  at  the  outset  state  our  general  thesis,  which  is  that  all 
meanings  may  be  resolved  into  complexes  of  sense-data  or 
'appearances.'  That  is  to  say,  we  propose  an  analysis  of  knowl- 
edge along  lines  often  attempted  without  conspicuous  success  by 
Bertrand  Russell  and  his  school,  lines  which  run  parallel  with  his 
analysis  of  physical  things  into  logical  constructs  of  sense-data. 
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In  considering  all  such  attempts  to  build  up  the  world  in  which 
we  live  from  the  data  of  sense,  it  is  essential  at  the  outset  to 
distinguish  between  what  may  be  called  the  ontological  and  the 
epistemological  points  of  view.  Russell  has  succeeded  in  show- 
ing, at  least  in  outline,  how  it  is  possible  to  regard  the  things  of 
physics  as  constructs  of  sense-data.  And  such  an  exposition  as 
is  given  in  his  article,  "The  Relation  of  Sense-Data  to  Physics," 
is  essentially  ontological  in  intent.  For  the  entire  interest 
centers  upon  the  characterization  and  analysis  of  the  objects  in 
question.  It  is  their  ultimate  constitution  which  is  in  question. 
The  constitution  and  analysis  of  knowledge  is  simply  assumed. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  discussion  of  the  function  of  sense-data 
as  constituents  of  the  things  of  physics.  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  quite  another  problem,  namely  the  function  of  sense- 
data  as  elements  in  knowledge,  and  here  our  point  of  view  calls 
us  to  treat  the  object  not  as  existent,  but  as  known.  This  is  the 
epistemological  point  of  view  and  problem. 

The  distinction  between  the  epistemological  and  ontological 
approach  enables  us  to  clear  up  a  number  of  points  in  a  manner 
which  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  our  whole  discussion  and 
which  brings  it  into  higher  relief.  In  the  first  place,  we  see  that 
from  the  ontological  point  of  view  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  or  no  we  have  sense-data  pure,  so  long  as  we  have  them 
somehow.  It  is  often  objected  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  sense- 
data  that  in  actual  experience  we  never  encounter  them  in 
isolation,  so  that  they  are  mere  abstractions.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  such  data  do  actually  exist,  at  least  in  combina- 
tion, and  this  allows  us  to  begin  our  analysis  of  physical  reality 
in  terms  of  appearances.  In  the  second  place,  we  see  that  from 
the  epistemological  point  of  view  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
groups  of  data  which  constitute  physical  things  are  related  to- 
gether in  terms  of  congruence,  as  Russell  sometimes  maintains,  in 
terms  of  cause,  as  Moore  suggests,  or  in  some  other  manner. 
It  is  enough  that  each  such  group  or  class  is  distinguished  by  a 
determinate  pattern  or  order  system,  which  gives  us  a  criterion  of 
individuation  and  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  this  thing 
and  that.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
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in  maintaining  our  thesis  that  all  meanings  may  be  resolved  into 
complexes  of  data,  we  frame  a  theory  which  shall  take  account  of 
a  consideration  urged  long  ago  by  Berkeley,  but  too  often  ignored 
by  the  logico-analytic  school,  namely  the  heterogeneity  of  our 
senses. 

These  are  the  general  presuppositions  of  our  theory  of  meaning, 
and  they  determine  our  mode  of  approach,  and  the  categories  of 
our  discussion.  From  the  ontological  point  of  view,  the  problem 
is  to  analyse  the  congeries  of  objects  which  we  call  the  things  of 
physics.  This  result  is  obtained  by  regarding  them  as  classes  of 
sense-data.  Thus  the  fundamental  notion  for  the  ontological 
point  of  view  is  that  of  class  occupancy.  This  relation  is  central 
in  the  whole  ontological  account.  Over  against  this  we  have  the 
epistemological  account,  whose  problem  is  to  analyse  that  con- 
geries of  entities  we  call  meanings,  and  which  go  to  make  up 
the  body  of  discursive  knowledge.  There  again  the  ultimate 
constituents  are  the  same,  namely  sense-data.  But  the  relation 
between  them  is  radically  different.  It  is  now  the  relation  of 
symbolism,  by  which  one  entity  is  said  to  'stand  for'  another, 
that  is  of  interest  and  importance.  And  our  concern  now  is, 
given  a  sense  datum,  to  determine  how  it  can  symbolise  or  stand 
for,  another  or  others.  Our  task  then,  is  to  specify  the  properties 
of  the  relation  of  symbolism,  or  better,  to  analyse  what  we  may 
call  'symbolic  complexes,'  that  is  to  say,  complexes  of  terms 
related  by  symbolism.  And  our  object  will  be  to  show  that  a 
satisfactory  account  of  knowledge  can  be  given  which  takes  its 
rise  from  the  contention  that  each  individual  piece  of  meaning 
can  be  treated  as  a  symbolic  complex. 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself  as  to  whether  it  is  possible 
to  speak  of  a  general  relation  of  symbolism  which  is  always  found 
and  which  remains  the  same  in  all  essentials  whenever  and 
wherever  one  entity  stands  for  another.  There  is  a  certain  sense 
in  which  we  may  speak  of  a  symbol  without  in  any  immediate 
way  bringing  in  the  notion  of  an  entity  which  stands  for  another. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  algebraical  symbols  stand  for 
anything.  This  is  a  complication  which  will  be  further  discussed 
later.  It  is,  however,  largely  a  matter  of  terminology,  and  when 
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we  explain  that  by  a  symbol  we  are  to  understand  an  entity 
which  stands  for  another  or  others,  we  clear  up  this  initial  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  a  general  relation  of  symbolism.  A  more 
formidable  obstacle  appears  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  ex- 
perience we  actually  make  use  of  two  types  of  symbols,  using 
the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  defined  it.  The  dis- 
tinction arises  as  follows.  From  the  ontological  point  of  view 
we  may  regard  a  physical  thing  as  a  class  of  sense-data.  Now 
we  may  use  one  or  more  of  these  constituent  data  as  symbols 
which  stand  for  the  thing  itself,  so  that  the  patch  of  brown  which 
I  see  here  and  now  stands  for  all  the  other  possible  appearances 
whether  visual,  auditory  or  tactile,  of  the  table  before  me. 
Here  is  one  type  of  symbol.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  may 
use  the  word  '  table '  itself  to  stand  for  the  class  of  heterogeneous 
sense-data  which  constitute  the  table.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
word  is  not  a  constituent  of  or  element  in  the  object  in  the  same 
sense  as  one  of  the  constituent  data.  And  yet  it  stands  for  or 
symbolises  these  data.  Let  us  call  these  two  types  of  symbolism 
respectively  primary  and  secondary.  This  is  obviously  a  very 
important  distinction,  and  the  question  which  is  now  made 
definite  is  whether  between  primary  and  secondary  symbolic 
complexes  there  is  any  distinction  so  radical  as  to  call  for  an 
entirely  different  treatment  in  the  two  cases,  and  to  demand  that 
we  admit  of  two  disparate  kinds  of  knowledge. 

We  begin  by  considering  primary  symbolism.  Here  we  employ 
one  or  more  of  the  constituent  data  of  the  thing  to  stand  for  the 
thing  itself.  This  is  what  is  ordinarily  called  perceptual  knowl- 
edge. Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even  in  perceptual  knowledge 
we  have  something  more  than  mere  givenness.  We  have  in 
fact  a  datum  which  functions  as  a  symbol.  An  analysis  of  what 
is  implied  in  '  functioning  as '  a  symbol  will  come  later.  At  this 
point  we  merely  observe  that  this  is  what  actually  occurs.  This 
is  all  in  contradiction  of  Russell's  analysis  of  perception  which 
treats  it  as  'knowledge  by  acquaintance'  or  mere  givenness. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  from  the  ontological  point  of 
view  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  or  no  we  ever  have 
sense-data  uncombined.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case  from  the 
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epistemological  point  of  view.  Here  it  is  true  to  say  that  we 
never  have  mere  data,  but  always  data  and  meaning,  which  for 
us  of  course  implies  simply  data  which  function  as  symbols. 
Thus  the  assertion  that  mere  data  are  abstractions  is  not  only 
true,  as  it  is  from  the  ontological  point  of  view,  but  also  important. 
Nor  can  we  escape  by  the  systematic  device  of  insisting  that  in 
perceptual  knowledge  the  datum  is  a  symbol  which  stands  for 
itself.  Perhaps  the  only  general  formal  property  of  the  relation 
of  symbolism  on  which  it  is  worth  while  to  insist  is  that  it  must 
be  totally  non-reflexive.  This  assumption  constitutes  the  very 
life  of  discursive  thought.  The  contrary  assumption  is  precisely 
that  of  the  mystic  and  is  an  explicit  and  deliberate  abandonment 
of  the  entire  scientific  point  of  view.  And  the  mere  fact  that 
we  use  a  primary  symbol  by  no  means  forbids  us  to  assert  that 
we  are  using  a  symbol.  Now  this  at  once  raises  the  truth- 
problem  ;  for  Russell  contends  that  the  most  important  charac- 
teristic of  knowledge  by  acquaintance  is  that  it  is  neither  true 
nor  false.  Here  again  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  issues 
which  must  be  postponed  until  our  analysis  has  gone  further. 
For  the  moment  we  may  be  content  with  pointing  out  that  the 
usage  of  ordinary  language  certainly  suggests  that  there  are 
truth  values  in  perceptual  knowledge.  Russell  would  contend 
that  if  I  have  a  perceptual  hallucination,  no  truth  value  is  in- 
volved, for  the  situation  is  exhaustively  analysed  when  we  have 
said  that  something  is  given.  But  a  hallucination  is  constituted 
as  such  by  an  error  in  meaning,  which  for  us  is  an  error  in  sym- 
bolism. And  there  would  seem  no  point  in  speaking  of  per- 
ceptual hallucinations  at  all  unless  meanings,  or  symbolic  com- 
plexes, and  truth  and  error  arose  at  this  level.  Thus  we  must 
insist  that  perceptual  knowledge  like  all  other  knowledge,  is  in 
essence  symbolic,  and  that  we  must  give  an  account  of  it,  using 
as  our  fundamental  and  determining  concept  not  knowledge  by 
acquaintance,  but  primary  symbolism,  which  is  a  genuine  type 
of  symbolism. 

In  connection  with  our  question  as  to  whether  we  are  bound 
to  recognise  two  distinct  and  disparate  kinds  of  symbolism,  let 
us  now  consider  secondary  symbolism.  A  secondary  symbol 
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is  any  conventional  sign  whose  content  does  not  constitute  an 
element  of  the  object  to  which  reference  is  made.  By  far  the 
most  important  instance  of  such  symbolism  is  to  be  found  in 
language,  and  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  this  in  the  present 
discussion.  And  our  immediate  question  is  whether  here  we 
have  a  situation  in  essentials  different  from  that  which  arises  in 
the  use  of  primary  symbolism.  Consideration  of  this  question 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  large  number  of  other  issues  which 
must  be  met  in  the  course  of  our  discussion,  but  which  may  be 
postponed  for  the  time  being.  Central  among  these,  and  indeed 
possessing  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  immediately 
before  us,  is  the  problem  as  to  what  elements  in  language  con- 
stitute one  single  and  unitary  symbol.  Shall  we  say,  for  instance, 
that  only  a  substantive  word  or  phrase  can  be  treated  as  a  symbol? 
And  if  so,  what  are  we  to  do  with  verbs,  among  other  elements  of 
language?  These  are  problems,  which,  as  we  shall  find,  involve 
us  in  very  far-reaching  considerations,  but  for  the  moment  we 
may  avoid  them  by  introducing  a  convenient  technicality,  and 
refer  to  that  word  or  congeries  of  words  which  functions  as  a 
symbol  as  a  unit  of  language.  Now  the  only  apparent  difference 
between  a  unit  of  language,  that  is  to  say  a  secondary  symbol, 
and  a  primary  symbol,  is  that  with  the  former  thepe  is  usually 
more  emphasis  on  reference,  while  with  the  latter  there  is  usually 
more  emphasis  on  content.  Bradley,  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
his  Logic,  points  out  that  in  all  symbolism  there  are  present  the 
two  elements  of  content  and  meaning.  In  primary  symbolism 
the  immediate  content  usually  bulks  largest,  though  this  is  by 
no  means  always  the  case;  for  often  a  momentary  sensory  pre- 
sentation of  an  object  has  force  and  meaning  only  by  virtue 
of  standing  for  the  object  as  a  whole,  as  when  the  glimpse  of  a 
radiator  summons  us  to  spring  aside  to  avoid  an  oncoming 
automobile.  In  secondary  symbolism,  however,  the  immediate 
content  is  comparatively  unimportant,  as  is  shown  by  the  favor- 
ite and  often  used  example  of  mistakes  made  in  proof-reading. 
Beyond  this  there  would  seem  to  be  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween primary  and  secondary  symbolic  complexes,  and  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  justifiable  to  assume  that  there  is  a  single 
relation  of  symbolism  which  is  found  in  all  knowledge. 
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It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  problem  which  we  raised  in  the 
above  paragraph,  and  consider  the  general  symbolic  function 
of  language,  in  which  we  have  the  best  and  clearest  case  of 
the  working  of  secondary  symbolism.  This  discussion  will 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  nature  of  symbolism  in  general. 
The  immediate  difficulty  which  confronts  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  language  in  terms  of  the  notion  of  symbolism  is  that  there 
seem  to  be  many  elements  in  language  which  can  hardly  be  called 
symbols  in  any  very  obvious  or  immediate  sense.  Some  terms, 
nouns  substantive  for  instance,  it  seems  at  the  first  glance  quite 
possible  to  regard  as  standing  for  some  other  physical  entity. 
But  when  it  comes  to  verbs,  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  case  is  very  different.  For  even  though  it 
might  not  be  impossible  to  devise  some  ingenious  interpretation 
which  would  endow  them  with  an  indirect  reference  to  other 
entities,  this  would  be  a  clear  distortion  of  their  natural  force 
in  the  interests  of  a  theory.  The  fact  is  that  we  shall  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  admit  that  the  grammatical  classifications 
and  the  analysis  of  language  into  separate  words  has  very  little 
bearing  upon  the  dividing  of  it  up  into  symbolic  units.  For  here 
the  principles  and  purport  of  the  whole  discussion  are  radically 
different.  Bosanquet  has  well  shown  that  in  the  particular  case 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  copula  the  grammatical  analysis  of 
the  sentence  is  thoroughly  misleading,  and  this  is  a  consideration 
which  is  of  general  import  and  far  reaching  consequences. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  it  is  possible  to  regard  language 
as  a  system  of  symbols.  The  first  of  these  has  no  immediate 
interest  for  us,  and  need  be  considered  only  as  clearing  the 
way  for  that  interpretation  which  concerns  our  present  purpose. 
Language  may  be  regarded  as  symbolic  in  the  same  sense  as 
algebra.  It  may  in  fact  be  treated  as  an  algebraic  scheme  by 
means  of  which  certain  relations,  or  better,  certain  types  of  order, 
can  conveniently  be  analysed  and  exhibited.  Here  again  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  grammatical  analysis  of  language 
is  irrelevant.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Russell's  theory  of 
'incomplete  symbols.'  The  point  of  this  theory  seems  to  be  to 
show  that  a  large  number  of  language  elements  which  at  first 
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sight  appear  to  possess  symbolic  force  in  the  sense  of  'standing 
for'  some  other  or  'external'  entity,  have,  in  fact,  significance 
only  or  at  least  primarily  as  elements  in  a  language-algebra. 
Only  by  such  a  treatment  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  contradic- 
tions pointed  out  by  Meinong.  And,  further,  this  theory  makes 
it  evident  that  the  subdivisions  of  language  which  are  employed 
by  grammar,  its  subdivision,  that  is  to  say,  into  separate  words 
as  the  ultimate  units,  cannot  hold  water  for  epistemology. 

The  consideration  that  a  correct  treatment  of  language  as  an 
algebra  gives  us  a  principle  of  division  quite  other  than  that  of 
grammar  leads  at  once  to  a  study  of  the  second  sense  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  regard  language  as  symbolic.  It  is  evident  here, 
that  as  was  remarked  in  another  connection,  our  definition  of 
a  symbol  as  that  which  stands  for  something  else,  implies  that 
to  speak  of  an  algebraical  symbol  is  to  use  the  term  in  a  different 
and  for  us  relatively  unimportant  sense.  We  now  come  to  a 
study  of  language  as  symbolic  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
defined  the  term,  that  is,  as  'standing  for'  something  else.  For 
this  treatment  the  positive  value  of  noting  that  language  may, 
and  for  some  purposes  must  be  regarded  as  an  algebra  is,  first, 
that  it  clearly  shows  how  misleading  is  the  attempt  to  use  the 
grammatical  categories  in  arriving  at  the  ultimate  symbolic 
elements  in  language,  and  second,  that  it  gives  us  a  reliable  clue 
to  the  discovery  of  those  elements.  Let  us  proceed  by  means  of 
a  particular  instance.  What  is  the  symbolic  force  of  the  sentence, 
'  the  light  is  burning '  ?  What  we  have  said  at  once  forbids  the 
seductively  simple  solution  of  saying  that  here  we  have  two  ele- 
ments, 'the  light'  and  'burning',  related  by  a  copula  having  some 
such  force  as  the  logical  'times.'  For  both  'the  light'  and 
'  burning '  must  be  regarded  as  incomplete  symbols  which  cannot 
immediately  stand  for  anything.  Moreover  we  cannot  provide 
a  solution  by  introducing  the  notion  of  propositions  or  objectives, 
and  saying  that  the  secondary  symbolic  unit  is  '  that  the  light  is 
burning '  or  '  the  burning  of  the  light.'  For  as  Russell  has  pointed 
out,  propositions  themselves  must  be  regarded  as  incomplete 
symbols.  We  seem  therefore  definitely  forced  to  the  conclusion 
maintained  by  Bosanquet,  that  the  symbolic  unit  of  language 
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is  the  sentence  itself,  that  is,  the  asserted  proposition.  We 
cannot  further  subdivide  language  in  the  interests  of  a  symbolic 
scheme,  but  must  simply  say  that  the  unit  which  'stands  for' 
something  will  be  in  this  case  the  sentence,  'the  light  is  burning.' 
It  is  valuable  to  note  the  congruence  of  this  conclusion  with  the 
obvious  facts  of  primary  symbolism.  When  I  use  a  primary 
symbol  for  reference  to  and  knowledge  of  the  light,  I  do  not 
take  the  factual  complex  to  pieces.  I  do  not  have  before  me  a 
sense-datum  of  light  apart  from  burning,  or  a  sense-datum  of 
burning  apart  from  light.  I  have  a  sense-datum  of  a  burning 
light. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  turn  to  our  final  task  of  dealing 
with  the  truth-problem  by  means  of  the  categories  of  our  previous 
discussion.  We  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
sentences  can  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  symbolic  elements  of 
language.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  con- 
sequences of  this  position.  What  is  obviously  involved  is  that 
certain  word-structures  will,  and  others  will  not,  possess  symbolic 
force,  or  'stand  for'  something  else.  To  return  to  our  former 
example,  the  word-structure  'that  the  light  is  burning'  is  not 
a  secondary  symbol  at  all.  It  is,  to  use  Russell's  terminology, 
an  incomplete  symbol.  But  on  the  other  hand,  'the  light  is 
burning'  is  a  complete  secondary  symbol,  a  unit  of  knowledge,  in 
that  it  stands  for  something  else.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for 
this  important  difference?  It  would  seem  very  paradoxical  to 
attempt  to  do  so  in  terms  merely  of  the  formal  differences  of  the 
word-structures  involved,  though  such  an  attempt  might  be 
made  without  the  certainty  of  failure.  But  the  formal  difference 
in  the  two  cases  can  only  with  great  difficulty  and  by  dint  of  great 
ingenuity  be  treated  as  the  sufficient  ground  of  the  immense  and 
vital  distinction  of  function.  But  this  formal  difference  is 
symptomatic  of  the  true  and  sufficient  ground  of  that  distinction. 
In  orcler  to  understand  it  we  must  look  beyond  the  set  of  symbols 
as  mere  physical  entities  which  correspond  with  other  physical 
entities,  and  take  into  account  a  factor  which  in  a  sense  does  not 
appear  within  the  symbols  themselves,  though  the  word-struc- 
ture usually  indicates  its  presence.  This  is  the  factor  of  assertion, 
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which  is  indeed  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  symbolic 
complex.  And  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  have 
symbols  of  any  kind  in  the  absence  of  assertion.  A  mere  form  of 
words  does  not  in  and  of  itself  constitute  a  secondary  symbol. 
In  and  of  itself  it  is  no  more  than  a  physical  fact  among  other 
physical  facts.  But  when  we  assert  this  form  of  words,  then  it 
takes  on  the  unique  function  of  symbolism,  in  that  it  is  used  to 
stand  for  other  facts. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  in  assertion  something  has  emerged  of 
which  our  analysis  has  not  as  yet  taken  account,  but  which 
is  nevertheless  essential  to  its  completion.  Moreover  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  now  come  into  the  presence  of  the  truth  problem, 
for  only  an  assertion  can  be  true  or  false.  And  the  question  at 
once  presents  itself  as  to  whether  we  can  deal  with  this  notion  in  a 
way  which  will  not  be  vitally  inconsistent  with  the  entire  analysis 
of  knowledge  which  has  been  presented.  This  question  is  cogent 
for  the  reason  that  the  so  called  coherence  thfeOry  of  truth,  be- 
ginning with  an  analysis  of  assertion,  substantially  ignores  the 
element  of  symbolic  correspondence  as  insignificant,  though 
admitting  that  it  exists.  We,  however,  in  beginning  with  the 
element  of  symbolism,  have  substantially  implied  that  it  is  by  no 
means  insignificant.  But  our  analysis  of  symbolism  has  driven 
us  to  admit  that  the  element  of  assertion  is  essential.  Can  we 
then  do  justice  to  the  factor  of  assertion  without  violating  the 
rights  of  the  factor  of  symbolism,  and  to  the  factor  of  symbolism 
without  violating  the  rights  of  assertion? 

Before  we  attempt  to  answer  the  question  it  will  be  well  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  dialectical  impossibility  of  accounting 
for  truth  and  error  in  terms  of  symbolic  correspondence  alone, 
without  any  reference  to  assertion.  It  may  be  correct  to  say  that 
truth  arises  where  a  symbol  actually  corresponds  to  something 
other  than  itself.  But  this,  though  a  necessary,  is  not  a  sufficient 
condition.  Its  insufficiency  is  best  seen  when  we  ask  how  in  these 
terms  we  are  to  account  for  error.  In  error  our  symbol  will  not 
stand  for  any  existing  entity,  though  it  may  or  may  not  seem  to 
do  so.  Shall  we  then  say  that  we  have  a  symbol  which  symbolizes 
nothing?  This  would  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  of 
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course  the  'nothing'  in  this  case  is  not  the  null  class.  Or  shall 
we  say  that  our  symbol  stands  for  something  which  it  does  not 
mean?  This  we  cannot  do  without  admitting  a  factor  other  than 
that  of  symbolic  correspondence,  for  at  once  we  have  a  new  ele- 
ment, the  meaning  or  intention  of  the  symbol.  Thus  the  notion 
of  symbolic  correspondence  breaks  down  in  dealing  with  error. 
And  it  is  in  fact  quite  as  inadequate  in  dealing  with  truth.  A 
true  judgment  is  certainly  a  case  of  successful  symbolic  corre- 
spondence, but  in  order  to  define  this  correspondence  we  need 
some  such  element  as  the  intention  of  the  symbol,  for  a  true  judg- 
ment is  not  a  symbol  which  corresponds  to  anything,  but  to 
some  one  selected  thing.  And  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  introduce 
the  notion  of  the  meaning  or  intention  of  a  symbol  we  immedi- 
ately stultify  our  whole  discussion,  the  point  of  which  is  to  arrive 
at  a  definition  of  meaning.  Thus  the  assumption  of  any  such 
element  would  be  a  petitio  principii. 

To  return  after  this  parenthesis  to  our  question,  which  has 
now  defined  itself  more  in  detail,  our  problem  is  to  determine 
how  to  account  for  knowledge  by  means  of  the  notions  of  sym- 
bolism and  assertion,  giving  each  their  rights,  and  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  introducing  the  notion  of  the  meaning 
of  symbols.  So  far  assertion  has  remained  a  mysterious  and 
unexplained  tertium  quid,  over  against  symbol  and  object.  It  is 
now  time  to  ask  what  actually  happens  when  I  make  an  assertion 
such  as,  'the  light  is  burning.'  This  sentence  is  a  symbol  in  our 
own  sense,  which  means  that  it  uniquely  corresponds  to  another 
physical  fact.  And  it  is  evidently  the  question  as  to  how  this 
other  fact,  to  which  our  symbol  uniquely  corresponds,  is  selected 
in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  its  denotation.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  assertion,  and  in  order  best  to  understand  how  this 
is  done,  let  us  look  at  the  process  of  verification.  When  I  doubt 
the  assertion  that  the  light  is  burning,  I  look  to  see  whether  in 
fact  the  light  is  burning.  Or  if  I  am  not  interested  in  verification 
as  such,  I  may  go  and  press  a  switch  to  turn  the  light  out,  or  may 
sit  content  if  my  desire  is  that  the  light  burn.  Always  the  point 
is  that  I  commit  myself  to  some  course  of  action  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  specific  objective  situation  to  which  the  symbol 
corresponds.  Thus  the  whole  significance  of  the  symbol  re- 
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garded  as  that  which  stands  for  something  other  than  itself  would 
seem  to  be  that  it  forms  an  element  in  a  context  of  action  directed 
towards  that  for  which  it  stands.  The  only  apparent  exception 
to  this  generalization  appears  to  arise  when  I  have  no  practical 
interest  whatever,  not  even  that  minimum  of  practical  interest 
which  is  exhausted  by  the  process  of  verification,  but  merely 
contemplate  the  sentence  and  its  implications.  But  here  it 
ceases  to  be  a  symbol  in  our  sense,  and  is  treated  merely  as  an 
algebraical  equation . 

Thus  the  assertion  of  a  symbol  may  be  taken  to  mean  its 
selection  as  an  element  in  behavior  directed  towards  some 
other  object,  so  that  the  symbol  stands  for  this  object.  It  is 
behavior  that  sets  up  the  unique  correlation  of  symbol  and 
object  which  is  required  and  which  is  the  basis  for  a  theory  of 
truth.  The  introduction  of  this  concept  of  behavior  fills  in  all 
the  lacunae  which  a  dialectical  analysis  reveals  in  the  system  of 
epistemological  symbolism  which  has  been  presented.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  attempt  any  thoroughgoing  account  of  the 
detailed  functioning  of  behavior  in  linking  up  symbol  and  object, 
but  only  to  point  to  this  function  as  providing  the  solution  of  our 
difficulties.  In  general,  an  epistemology  which  is  merely  dualistic 
breaks  down.  It  cannot  account  for  truth  and  error,  and  in  these 
terms  it  can  never  arrive  at  an  adequate  analysis  of  symbolic 
complexes.  A  symbolic  complex  involves  something  more  than 
mere  word-structures  on  the  one  hand,  and  factual  situations  on 
the  other.  It  is  a  complex  of  unique  structure  and  constitution, 
and  is  found  only  where  consciousness,  objectively  interpreted  as 
a  functioning  organism,  in  the  course  of  a  train  of  behavior, 
makes  use  of  one  set  of  physical  facts  as  conveniences  in  dealing 
with  another,  so  that  the  two  sets  are  correlated,  and  the  first 
'stands  for'  the  second.  Only  on  these  terms  is  it  possible  to 
have  symbols  at  all. 

The  whole  of  this  discussion  may  now  be  gathered  up  and 
brought  to  a  head  by  passing  over  several  more  or  less  unrelated 
points,  (a)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  theory  of  meaning 
is  humanistic  aiul  involves  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  so- 
called  subjective  point  of  view.  We  are  not  dealing  with  ideas 
or  purposes  or  other  mystical  and  mysterious  entities.  We  are 
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dealing  with  entities  whose  undoubted  reality  is  obvious  to  the 
most  tough-minded  common  sense.  Meaning  becomes  for  us  a 
unique  and  complex  ordering  of  physical  entities  set  up  by  the 
introduction  of  an  organism  capable  of  specific  response.  The 
entire  truth  problem  ceases  to  possess  any  cosmic  breadth,  and 
becomes  centered  round  man. 

(b)  We  have  obtained  a  point  of  view  which  seems  very  suc- 
cessfully to  avoid  the  peculiar  complexities  which  emerge  in  all 
theories  dealing  in  propositions  or  objectives,  and  to  avoid  them 
by  putting  the  discussion  on  quite  another  basis.     A  successful 
analysis  of  knowledge  in  terms  of  behavior,  symbol  and  object 
demonstrates  the  uselessness  of  objectives  and  kindred  concep- 
tions, by  filling  their  places  with  more  manageable  categories. 
And  surely  there  is  something  repugnant  to  common  sense  in  the 
very  notion  of  propositions  or  objectives,  isolated  pieces  of  mean- 
ing vaguely  floating  in  some  undiscovered  region,  and,  like  the 
ether,  privileged  against  all  the  laws  of  logic.     Our  own  analysis 
has  at  least  this  advantage  that  it  deals  only  in  the  ponderable 
and  valid  elements  whose  presence  in  the  knowledge-situation 
is  not  open  to  doubt. 

(c)  The  interpretation  which  sees  in  the  assertion  of  a  secondary 
symbol  simply  its  use  by  consciousness  objectively  understood 
is  obviously  and  immediately  applicable  in  the  case  of  primary 
symbolism.    That  sense-datum  which  stands  for  the  totality  of 
sense-data  which  constitute  the  object  in  question  is  simply  that 
which  is  selected  by  the  organism  in  question.    With  secondary 
and  primary  symbolism  alike  the  moment  of  assertion  is  the  same. 
In  the  latter  as  in  the  former  case  the  presence  of  a  sentient  being 
is  the  necessary  condition  for  setting  up  any  symbolic  complexes. 

(d)  All  this  suggests  that  the  province  of  the  science  of  episte- 
mology  is  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  the  general  theory,  and  to  show 
in  specific  cases  how  consciousness  brings  together  symbol  and 
object.     It  is  this  painstaking  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  various 
types  of  symbolic  complex,  a  study  which  obviously  cannot  even 
be  begun  here,  which  must  go  to  make  up  the  body  of  the  theory 
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to  appeal  to  the  greater  number  of  philosophical  thinkers,  and  too 
much  epistemology  to  appeal  to  the  greater  number  of  mathematicians 
or  physicists.  And  even  those  who  might  otherwise  be  attracted 
will  in  many  cases  be  repelled  by  the  extraordinary  condensation  of  the 
material.  What  is  crammed  into  these  few  pages  might  with  profit 
have  been  expanded  to  fill  at  least  three  large  volumes.  It  is  very 
difficult  reading  throughout.  It  must  be  studied  line  by  line  and  word 
by  word,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  constant  view  to  the  inter- 
connections between  the  different  parts  of  the  work.  But  it  will  well 
repay  the  pains  that  are  expended  upon  it.  And  with  regard  to  the 
mathematics  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  little  that  should  fatally 
embarrass  anyone  who  has  had  the  ordinary  undergraduate  training  in 
the  subject.  Not  that  the  present  reviewer  can  claim  to  understand 
every  point  clearly.  Three  readings  of  the  book  are  really  necessary, 
and  he  has  had  time  for  only  two. 

Mr.  Whitehead  appears  to  have  felt  very  keenly  the  force  of  Berg- 
son's  criticism  of  natural  science  as  incapable  of  expressing  the  con-, 
tinuity  of  things.  But  he  finds  the  criticism  to  apply,  not  to  science 
as  it  may  be,  but  to  science  as  it  has  been;  and  the  ulterior  aim  of 
his  whole  work  is  to  reform  science  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  open  to 
any  such  criticism.  He  writes  (p.  4):  "The  ultimate  fact  embracing 
all  nature  is  (in  this  traditional  point  of  view)  a  distribution  of  material 
throughout  all  space  at  a  durationless  instant  of  time,  and  another 
such  ultimate  fact  will  be  another  distribution  of  the  same  material 
throughout  the  same  space  at  another  durationless  instant  of  time. 
.  .  .  Some  modification  is  evidently  necessary.  No  room  has  been 
left  for  velocity,  acceleration,  momentum,  and  kinetic  energy,  which 
certainly  are  essential  physical  quantities."  And  he  adds  (p.  6): 
"The  fundamental  assumption  to  be  elaborated  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  is  that  the  ultimate  facts  of  nature,  in  terms  of  which  all 
physical  and  biological  explanation  must  be  expressed,  are  events 
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connected  by  their  spatio-temporal  relations,  and  that  these  relations 
are  in  the  main  reducible  to  the  property  of  events  that  they  can  con- 
tain (or  extend  over)  other  events  which  are  parts  of  them.  In  other 
words,  in  the  place  of  emphasising  space  and  time  in  their  capacity 
of  disconnecting,  we  shall  build  up  an  account  of  their  complex  es- 
sences as  derivative  from  the  ultimate  ways  in  which  those  things, 
ultimate  in  science,  are  connected." 

I  do  not  think  that  it  derogates  greatly  from  the  value  of  Mr. 
Whitehead's  contribution  to  hold  that  it  does  not  have  the  significance 
which  he  here  ascribes  to  it.  Whether  or  not  the  Bergsonian  criticism 
of  science  is  sound,  the  new  primacy  of  the  relation  of  extending-over 
does  not,  I  feel  sure,  add  anything  in  the  way  of  continuity  to  the 
scientific  view  of  nature.  Wholes  and  parts,  as  we  shall  see,  are 
arranged  in  series  and  rearranged  in  other  classes  in  the  most  external 
fashion  in  the  world.  And  as  to  the  connection  between  the  space  of  one 
instant  and  the  space  of  another — the  identity  of  the  same  place  at 
different  times — that  does  not  arise  from  the  relation  of  extending- 
over,  but  is  imported  into  the  system  as  a  second  indefinable  relation, 
that  of  'cogredience.' 

The  central  feature  of  the  work  is  the  author's  method  of  arriving  at 
definitions  of  such  concepts  as  the  mathematical  point, — the  "method 
of  extensive  abstraction,"  as  he  calls  it.  For  the  most  part,  in  studies 
in  the  foundations  of  geometry,  the  point  has  been  accepted  as  an 
indefinable,  and  solids  have  been  regarded  as  'sets'  of  points.  It  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Whitehead,  that,  however  justifiable  such  procedure 
might  be  from  the  mathematician's  standpoint,  it  was  far  from  repre- 
senting the  order  of  experience;  for  in  experience  points  are  certainly 
not  data  but  constructs. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  definitions  are  given  in  terms  of  the  events  oc- 
curring in  space  and  time;  but  in  order  to  get  before  us  an  easy  illustra- 
tion of  the  method,  let  us  assume  as  indefinable  the  solids  of  ordinary 
geometry.  Our  object,  then,  will  be  to  reverse  the  ordinary  procedure 
and  define  the  point  as  a  set  of  solids,  i.e.-  the  set  of  those  solids  which 
would  ordinarily  be  said  to  contain  the  point.  As  an  indefinable  re- 
lation we  assume  that  of  whole  and  part,  which  we  call  "extending 
over."  Conceive  now  a  series  of  solids — such  as  concentric  spheres,  for 
example — each  of  which  extends  over  all  that  follow  it  in  the  series. 
Let  the  series  be  unending  in  one  direction;  that  is  to  say,  let  there  be 
no  member  of  the  series  which  does  not  extend  over  other  members- 
As  so  far  defined,  the  members  of  the  series  might  all  extend  over  some 
one  solid;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  concentric  spheres,  they 
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might  diminish  in  such  a  way  as  to  converge  upon  a  certain  sphere  as 
their  limit.  Let  us  remove  this  possibility  by  specifying  that  the 
series  of  solids  which  we  are  considering  must  be  such  that  there  is  no 
solid  that  is  extended  over  by  every  member  of  the  series.  Such  a 
series  we  shall  call  an  'approximation-route.'  In  ordinary  terms, 
we  should  say  that  since  it  does  not  converge  upon  a  solid,  it  must 
converge  upon  a  surface,  a  line  or  curve,  or  a  point. 

Our  next  step  must  be  to  distinguish  those  approximation-routes 
that  converge  upon  points.  To  do  this,  let  us  imagine  a  series  of 
cylinders  having  a  common  axis,  upon  which  they  converge:  also  a 
series  of  concentric  spheres  converging  upon  their  center,  which  shall 
be  the  middle  point  of  the  cylinder-axis.  We  perceive  at  once  that 
there  is  no  cylinder  so  small  but  that  there  is  some  sphere  that  it 
extends  over;  but  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  may  easily  be  too  small 
for  it  to  extend  over  any  of  the  cylinders.  We  say  then,  that  the  series 
of  cylinders  covers  the  series  of  spheres,  but  that  the  series  of  spheres 
does  not  '  cover '  the  series  of  cylinders.  In  general  terms,  if  for  every 
member  of  an  approximation-route  A  there  is  a  member  of  an  approxi- 
mation-route B  which  it  extends  over,  then  A  is  said  to  'cover'  B. 
If,  instead  of  cylinders,  we  had  had  concentric  cubes,  having  the  same 
center  as  the  spheres,  every  sphere  would  extend  over  some  cube  and 
every  cube  would  extend  over  some  sphere;  thus  the  two  approxima- 
tion-routes would  cover  each  other.  We  now  perceive  that  those  ap- 
proximation-routes which  converge  upon  points  are  distinguished  by 
this  property:  that  such  an  approximation-route  cannot  cover  any  other 
that  does  not  cover  it. 

Let  us  now  consider  one  approximation-route  having  this  last- 
mentioned  property;  and  let  us  further  consider  the  class  of  solids  which 
are  members  of  any  of  the  approximation-routes  which  this  approxima* 
tion-route  covers.  This  class  of  solids  is  a  point. 

What,  then  becomes  of  the  point  in  the  old  sense  of  an  infinitesimally 
long  solid?  It  is  dropped  out  of  science  as  a  superfluous  assumption. 
The  geometrical  properties  of  the  new  points  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  old  ones.  And  although  the  infinite  series  of  solids 
that  make  up  the  approximation-routes  are  a  good  deal  to  assume,  still 
there  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind  (as  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  notes):  that 
the  old-fashioned  assumption  of  infinitesimal  solids  logically  involved 
the  assumption  of  approximation-routes  converging  upon  them; 
while  the  assumption  of  the  approximation-routes  does  not  involve 
that  of  the  infinitesimal  solids. 

To  my  mind,  the  method  which  has  just  been  illustrated  is  not  only 
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an  important  addition  to  science,  but  an  even  more  important  con- 
tribution to  philosophy.  But  in  evaluating  it  there  is  one  further 
consideration  that  I  would  suggest.  The  point,  as  an  infinitesimal 
solid,  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  any  possible  experience.  Its  existence 
or  non-existence  was  beyond  any  empirical  test,  direct  or  indirect. 
In  the  case  of  such  objects,  existence  means  no  more  than  logical 
possibility.  There  never  has  in  fact  been  recognized  any  difference 
between  a  possible  point  and  an  actual  one.  Accordingly,  the  tradi- 
tional assumption  did  not  really  go  beyond  the  new  one.  And  hence 
Mr.  Whitehead  has  done  something  better  than  merely  giving  us  new 
points  for  old.  He  has  given  us  an  extraordinarily  clear  analysis  of 
what  was  involved  in  the  assumption  of  points. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Whitehead's  own  point  of  departure 
is  not  the  conception  of  solids  but  the  conception  of  events — that  which 
occurs  during  a  certain  lapse  of  time  at  a  constant  or  continuously 
variable  place.  An  event  is  thus  a  four-dimensional  entity:  in  addition 
to  time,  it  has  the  three  dimensions  of  space.  An  event  never  occurs 
but  once.  Other  events,  resembling  it  as  precisely  as  you  please, 
may  occur;  but  they  are  not  it.  It  is  objects  that  recur;  and  it  is  the 
recognition  of  objects  that  is  the  beginning  of  organized  knowledge. 

According  to  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  relation  of  whole  to  part  obtains 
primarily  only  of  events,  while  objects  as  such  are  atomic.  The 
same  object,  as  he  points  out,  occurs  at  different  times  and  different 
places,  as  it  is  situated  in  different  events.  But  each  such  time  or 
place  is  only  contingently  that  of  the  object,  while  it  is  essentially  that 
of  the  event.  Hence  it  is  only  as  situated  in  an  event  that  an  object 
is  in  time  or  space;  and  Mr.  Whitehead  infers  that  therefore  it  is  only 
as  situated  in  an  event  that  an  object  can  have  either  temporal  or 
spatial  parts.  Mr.  Whitehead  lays  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  upon 
this  doctrine,  which  he  regards  as  of  essential  importance  for  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  doctrine  is  clearly  unsound, 
and,  moreover,  that  it  does  not  affect  Mr.  Whitehead's  further  theories 
in  the  least.  We  recognize  the  same  object  as  having  the  same  parts 
at  different  times  and  places,  that  is  to  say,  in  every  one  of  a  certain 
class  of  situations.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  as  actually  in  a  situation, 
but  as  possibly  in  a  situation  that  the  object  has  spatial  parts.  So 
far  as  the  object  possessing  its  parts  is  concerned,  the  situation  is 
only  (as  the  mathematical  logicians  say)  an  'apparent'  variable. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Whitehead  writes  (p.  66):  "The  continuity  of 
nature  is  to  be  found  in  events,  the  atomic  properties  of  nature  reside 
in  objects,"  he  appears  to  be  in  error. 
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There  is  a  very  interesting  discussion  (in  Chapter  VI)  of  the  various 
classes  of  objects  that  the  author  conceives  to  be  essential  to  scientific 
thought.  These  are* sense-objects  (i.e.,  sensations,  whether  internally 
or  externally  excited)  ^perceptual  objects,  which  are  regarded  as  asso- 
ciations of  sense-objects  which  are  more  or  less  persistent  and  are 
subject  to  more  or  less  modification  without  the  loss  of  their  individu- 
ality; physical  objects,  which  are  merely  'non-delusive'  perceptual 
objects;  and,  finally,  scientific  objects,  such  as  the  molecule  and 
the  electron,  which  are  not  directly  perceived,  but  are  inferred  by 
reason  of  their  capacity  to  express  the  causal  characters  of  events 
(p.  95).  This  last  part  of  the  discussion  is  in  fundamental  agreement 
with  the  famous  principle  of  the  ancient  atomists:  that  science  must 
start  from  phenomena,  and  must  so  conceive  the  reality  behind  the 
phenomena  as  thereby  to  explain  the  phenomena. 

There  is  at  least  one  serious  blemish  in  this  part  of  the  work;  namely, 
the  confusion,  so  long  traditional  in  English  philosophy,  between  the 
sensation-quality  on  the  one  hand  and  the  secondary  quality  of  a  per- 
ceived object  on  the  other  hand.  The  distinction  is  important  be- 
cause a  change  in  a  sensation-quality  may  be  interpreted  by  us  as  due, 
or  as  not  due,  to  a  change  in  the  secondary  quality  of  the  object,  and 
the  distinction  is  not  based  on  the  magnitude  of  the  change.  Thus  a 
difference  in  sensation-qualities  of  vision  may  be  attributed  to  the 
state  of  the  percipient  organism  (as  in  the  case  of  adaptation),  to 
the  illumination,  or  to  the  fading  of  the  color;  and  the  fading  of  colors, 
let  us  note,  was  observed  long  before  molecules  or  electrons  were 
dreamed  of.  What  the  color  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  subject  to 
fading)  is,  can  be  determined  by  a  method  with  which  Mr.  VVhitehead 
is  very  familiar;  namely,  by  considering  the  condition  under  which 
two  objects  are  said  to  have  the  same  color.  The  condition  is  that, 
under  like  physical  and  physiological  conditions,  the  visual  sensation- 
qualities  shall  vary  together.  A  moment's  consideration  of  this  fact 
should  convince  Mr.  Whitehead  that  he  has  confused  two  radically 
different  things;  and  further  reflection  will  then,  I  am  sure,  lead  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  perceptual  objects  and  scientific  objects  are  not 
so  disparate  as  he  has  supposed. 

Part  III  contains  an  outline  of  a  four-dimensional  geometry  of 
events  in  space  and  time,  which  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
Einstein's  'signal-theory'  as  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  electro- 
magnetic phenomena.  It  is  professedly  a  work  of  simplification. 
As  the  author  remarks  (p.  vi):  "The  whole  investigation  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  scientific  concepts  of  space  and  time  are  the 
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first  outcome  of  the  simplest  generalizations  from  experience,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  be  looked  for  at  the  tail  end  of  a  welter  of  differential 
equations."  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  mathe- 
matical construction.  The  author,  however,  claims  more  for  it. 
Whereas  other  investigations  have  been  concerned  with  geometry  as 
an  abstract  science  deduced  from  hypothetical  premises, — "In  this 
enquiry  we  are  concerned  with  geometry  as  a  physical  science.  How 
is  space  rooted  in  experience?"  (p.  v).  Any  very  elaborate  notice 
of  this  part  of  the  work  would  be  in  place  only  in  a  mathematical 
journal.  But  there  are  certain  features  that  may  properly  call  for 
comment,  or  at  least  mention,  here. 

The  events  that  are  assumed  are  all  finite  in  their  temporal  dimen- 
sion; but  some  are  infinite  in  all  their  spatial  dimensions.  These  are 
called  'durations.'  A  duration,  as  thus  defined,  is  a  "temporal  slab 
of  nature,"  not  an  abstract  lapse  of  time.  Durations,  I  repeat,  are 
assumed  as  given  in  experience.  The  author  holds,  in  fact,  that  every 
spatially  finite  event  "is  apprehended  as  related  to  a  complete  whole 
of  nature  which  extends  over  it"  (p.  77). 

One  duration  may  extend  over  another  (briefer)  duration;  but  it  is 
assumed  that  no  event  except  a  duration  can  extend  over  a  duration.1 
These  facts  enable  the  author  to  give  a  definition  of  a  moment,  i.e., 
a  whole  of  nature  at  a  given  instant  of  time.  Consider  an  approxi- 
mation-route of  events  (an  'abstractive-class,'  as  he  calls  it)  with  the 
property  that  it  covers  every  abstractive  class  that  covers  it.  Since 
the  only  unbounded  events  are  assumed  to  be  durations,  the  members 
of  this  class  must  all  be  durations.  Then  consider  the  whole  class 
of  abstractive  classes  that  cover  this  abstractive  class.  All  will  be 
routes  of  approximation  to  the  same  ideal  limit.  Now,  finally,  con- 
sider the  class  of  all  the  members  of  these  abstractive  classes;  and  that 
is  a  moment. 

As  is  now  common  in  electro-magnetic  theory,  a  plurality  of  time- 
systems  is  assumed.  If  two  durations  are  such  that  there  is  a  duration 
that  extends  over  them  both,  they  belong  to  the  same  time-system; 
otherwise  not.  The  moments  that  are  determined  by  durations 
belonging  to  different  time-systems,  themselves  belong  to  different 

1  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  an  event  must,  so  to  speak,  begin  all  over  at 
once.  Otherwise  one  might  say,  for  example,  that  the  duration  consisting  of  the 
history  of  the  universe  on  February  29,  1920,  Greenwich  time,  was  extended  over 
by  the  event  consisting  of  that  history  together  with  all  that  happened  in  the 
previous  twenty-four  hours  within  five  thousand  miles  of  the  center  of  the  earth. 
However,  this  limitation  is  nowhere  explicitly  laid  down.  Students  of  Mr.  White- 
head's  book  will  also  observe  that  if  events  are  limited  in  this  way,  then  every 
event,  and  not  merely  a  duration,  is  relative  to  a  particular  time-system. 
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time-systems.  Durations  and  moments  belonging  to  different  time- 
systems  intersect,  so  to  speak,  obliquely.  This  circumstance  enables 
the  author  to  define  the  planes,  straight  lines,  and  points  of  the  in- 
stantaneous space  of  a  moment.  An  instantaneous  plane  (or  'level') 
is  the  intersection  of  two  non-parallel  moments.  Three  moments, 
under  certain  conditions,  suffice  to  determine  a  'rect,'  and  four  a 
'punct,'  a.s  the  instantaneous  straight  line  and  point  in  the  space  of 
a  moment  are  called.  Parallelism  of  levels  and  rects  is  derived  from 
the  relation  between  moments  of  the  same  time-system,  as  they  are 
intersected  by  a  moment  of  another  time-system. 

The  indefinable  relation  of  'cogrediance,'  or  rest  within  a  duration, 
is  now  introduced,  and  at  once  makes  possible  the  definition  of  the 
'point-track,'  or  point  considered  as  existing  at  all  the  moments  of 
a  time-system.  The  point- track  is  then  said  to  be  'normal'  to  the 
moments  of  its  time-system;  and  from  this  relation  of  normality,  the 
relation  of  perpendicularity  is  derived.  Finally,  the  theory  of  linear 
measurement  is  based,  first,  upon  the  equality  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  parallelogram,  and,  secondly,  upon  the  principle,  that  if  the 
perpendicular  bisector  of  one  side  of  a  triangle  passes  through  the 
opposite  vertex,  the  triangle  is  isosceles.  (The  measurement  of  time 
is  based  upon  the  study  of  velocities;  and  the  theory  is  too  complicated 
to  be  indicated  here.) 

Mr.  Whitehead  says  in  comment  upon  all  this  (p.  115):  "The 
electromagnetic  theory  of  relativity  [involving  a  plurality  of  time- 
systems]  .  .  .  has  also  the  merit  of  providing  definitions  of  flatness, 
of  straightness,  of  punctual  position,  of  parallelism,  of  time-order  and 
spatial  order  as  interconnected  phenomena,  and  (with  the  help  of 
cogredience)  of  perpendicularity  and  congruence.  The  theory  of 
extension  has  also  provided  the  definition  of  a  duration."  It  is,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  example  of  mathematical  elegance  that  we  have  set 
before  us.  But  when  we  are  asked  to  consider  it  as  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  is  space  rooted  in  experience?"  we  must  be  pardoned 
if  we  dissent.  For  in  this  regard  no  refutation  of  the  theory  could  be 
more  fatal  than  Mr.  Whitehead's  summary  of  its  merits.  Could  any 
fiction  be  less  plausible  than  this:  that  it  is  from  the  observation  of 
different  time-systems  that  we  derive  the  notions  of  flatness,  straight- 
ness,  parallelism,  and  perpendicularity,  to  say  nothing  of  spatial 
measurement?  If  it  be  sound  doctrine,  "that  the  scientific  concepts 
of  space  and  time  are  the  first  outcome  of  the  simplest  generalizations 
from  experience,"  this  is  certainly  not  a  satisfactory  account  of  their 
genesis.  THEODORE  DE  LACUNA. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 
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Authority  in  the  Modern  State.     By  HAROLD  J.  LASKI.     New  Haven* 

The  Yale  University  Press,  1919. — pp.  x,  398. 

This  book  is  the  sequel  to  Mr.  Laski's  Problem  of  Sovereignty,  being 
the  work  on  the  Catholic  Reaction  in  France  referred  to  in  the  Pre- 
face of  that  volume.  Like  the  earlier  work  it  falls  into  two  parts, 
an  introductory  chapter  dealing  generally  with  the  power  or  authority 
of  the  state,  and  several  historical  essays  illustrating  phases  of  the 
subject.  The  historical  part  is  a  continuation  of  the  essay  on  De 
Maistre  in  the  earlier  book,  that  study  having  convinced  the  author, 
as  he  explains,  that  France  offered  the  clearest  examples  of  the  tenden- 
cies he  wishes  to  describe.  Three  of  the  essays  refer  to  the  period  of 
the  Restoration.  The  first  deals  with  Bonald  and  the  traditionalism 
of  the  restored  Bourbon  monarchy,  concluding  with  an  account  of 
some  contemporary  representatives  of  the  same  point  of  view;  the 
second  deals  with  Lamennais  and  his  progress  from  Ultramontanism 
to  liberalism,  closing  with  Father  Tyrrell's  Modernism  as  a  contempor- 
ary parallel;  the  third  deals  with  Royer-Collard.  The  last  essay, 
which  has  to  do  with  contemporary  history,  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account  of  Administrative  Syndicalism  in  France.  The 
author  explains  in  his  Preface  that  he  has  now  abandoned  his  design  of 
writing  upon  the  political  theory  of  the  Conciliar  Movement  and  means 
to  proceed  at  once  to  a  study  of  the  theory  of  the  state  to  which  the 
two  earlier  works  will  form  an  introduction. 

Though  the  present  work  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Laski  as  constructive 
rather  than  critical,  the  historical  essays,  as  in  the  earlier  book,  are 
the  best  finished  and  most  effective  parts  of  the  work.  The  style, 
unfortunately,  is  not  up  to  the  high  level  of  the  Problem  of  Sovereignty 
and  of  Mr.  Laski's  periodical  articles.  There  is  evidence  of  haste  in 
the  details  of  writing,  some  marks  of  effort,  and  even  a  certain  degree 
of  unclearness  in  spots.  It  seems  necessary  to  refer  in  passing  to  the 
startling  number  of  printer's  errors  in  the  work;  clearly  the  book  never 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  competent  proof-reader.  It  is  sur- 
prising and  depressing  that  the  Yale  University  Press  should  have 
turned  out  a  work  of  serious  scholarship  in  such  condition.  The 
outline  of  political  theory  in  the  first  chapter  has  not  reached  clarity 
and  coordination,  apparently  because  Mr.  Laski  still  regards  the 
limitation  of  the  state's  power  as  his  point  of  departure.  His  fond- 
ness for  this  principle  is  hard  to  understand,  just  as  his  delight  in 
what  he  calls  social  pluralism  and  political  realism  appears  to  be  out 
of  proportion  to  any  bearing  that  pluralism  and  realism  have  upon 
his  work.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  he  has  chosen  to  develop  a  con- 
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structive  political  theory  under  the  rubric  of  limitation.  With  a 
purely  juristic  view  of  sovereignty  Mr.  Laski  has  no  special  quarrel, 
except  that  it  is  of  small  consequence  for  political  theory.  That 
the  state's  power  is  actually  limited  by  existing  conditions,  physical 
or  psychological,  the  most  extreme  absolutist  admits.  In  substance, 
then,  Mr.  Laski's  argument  is  that  the  state  is  morally  limited.  As 
an  association  it  is  itself  the  subject  of  obligations;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  citizen,  the  obligations  which  the  state  lays  upon  him  are 
in  the  end  only  particular  cases  of  obligation  and  therefore  not  in- 
evitably superior  to  other  and  possibly  conflicting  obligations. 

Now  the  obligations  of  the  state  mean  for  Mr.  Laski  first  and 
foremost  a  limitation  of  its  power.  The  great  problem  of  both  poli- 
tical theory  and  practice  is  to  keep  the  state  in  its  place  by  the  erec- 
tion of  barriers  against  the  perversion  of  its  authority.  The  rights 
of  persons,  whether  individual  or  corporate,  are  limitations  upon  the 
"omnicompetence"  of  the  state.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  Mr.  Laski's 
theory  is  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights,  a  tendency  of 
contemporary  political  theory  which  he  notes  with  approval.  What 
must  be  attempted  is  the  enumeration  of  rights  which  are  "too  funda- 
mental to  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  authority"  (p.  44).  Such 
rights  are  not  unchangeable  nor  are  they  to  be  justified  by  appeal  to 
history  or  to  abstract  ethics.  They  are  required  by  "the  given 
condition  of  society  at  the  particular  time"  and  the  essential  fact  is 
that  a  failure  to  recognize  them  will  involve  resistance  to  authority 
(p.  43).  They  are  of  two  sorts,  internal  or  moral  limitations  and  ex- 
ternal limitations,  or  those  secured  by  division  of  power  in  the  or" 
ganization  of  the  state.  The  internal  limitations  are  those  implied 
by  the  preeminence  of  reason  and  conscience.  Both  individuals  and 
groups  must  have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  judge  the  policies 
of  the  state  (pp.  55  ff.),  nor  must  they  be  denied  whatever  conditions 
of  education  and  well-being  are  necessary  to  make  such  scrutiny 
effective.  Government  deserves  the  allegiance  of  the  good  citizen  only 
when  it  commands  the  assent  of  his  conscience.  The  external  limita- 
tions are  to  be  secured  by  a  federal  organization  of  society  on  the 
principle  that  authority  should  be  lodged  where  it  can  be  most  wisely 
exercised  (pp.  73  ff.).  Division  of  power,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  traditional  three-fold  division  of  powers,  nor  is  feder- 
alism exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  a  combination  of  territorial  units, 
though  local  self-government  is  essential  to  both  liberty  and  efficiency. 
Federalism,  means  rather  an  organization  of  functions.  Since  the 
chief  problems  of  modern  politics  are  economic  and  since  the  state 
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inevitably  reflects  the  prevailing  economic  structure,  Mr.  Laski  chooses 
the  distinction  of  production  and  consumption  as  the  line  of  cleavage 
for  constructing  a  federalism  of  functions.  He  adopts  the  view  that 
the  state  is  primarily  an  organization  of  consumers  (pp.  83  ff.),  or 
presumably  he  means  that  this  is  what  it  can  best  be  made,  for  he 
can  hardly  mean  that  the  welfare  of  consumers  is  at  present  the 
main  purpose  of  the  state.  This  leaves  a  place  for  a  parallel  and 
co-ordinate  organization  of  producers  which  is  to  grow  out  of  the 
democratic  control  of  industry  by  labor  unions.  Each  would  have 
its  own  central  organization  and  functional  divisions,  together  with 
a  law-making  body,  in  short,  its  own  government,  and  joint  questions 
would  be  settled  by  joint  adjustment  (pp.  89  f.). 

It  is  clear  from  this  outline  that  in  elaborating  his  theory  Mr. 
Laski  has  followed  a  line  somewhat  different,  in  emphasis  at  least, 
from  that  indicated  by  his  Problem  of  Sovereignty.  It  was  at  least 
suggested  in  the  earlier  work  that  the  main  constructive  principle 
was  to  be  the  personality  of  corporations.  It  now  turns  out  that  the 
chief  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon  personality,  whether  of  an  individual 
or  a  corporation.  Certain  rights,  being  essential  to  personality,  must 
be  defended  from  invasion  by  the  state.  In  principle  it  is  the  same 
whether  the  rights  in  question  are  those  of  an  individual  or  a  corporate 
personality,  though  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  both  types  are  to  be 
regarded  as  ultimate.  Numerous  passages  in  the  earlier  work  suggest 
that  the  two  are  interdependent,  but  the  emphasis  seems  now  to  be 
rather  on  individual  personality.  Reason  and  conscience,  which 
are  the  fundamental  expressions  of  personality,  are  the  courts  of  last 
resort  in  which  the  acts  of  the  state,  and  presumably  of  other  cor- 
porations, are  judged,  and  judgment  is  in  the  end  an  act  of  the  in- 
dividual, aided  indeed  by  associations  but  not  absorbed  by  them 
(pp.  65,  120  f.).  It  would  seem,  then,  that  corporate  personality  is 
derivative  in  a  sense  in  which  individual  personality  is  not,  but  Mr. 
Laski  does  not  raise  the  interesting  and  important  question  of  degrees 
of  personality. 

A  criticism  of  Mr.  Laski's  work  might  be  undertaken  from  several 
points  of  view.  It  will  perhaps  obtain  the  greatest  measure  of  assent 
considered  as  a  destructive  analysis  of  certain  existing  defects  in  the 
state,  particularly  of  the  tendency  to  hedge  its  acts  with  a  divinity 
which  is  in  effect  nothing  more  than  a  sinister  attempt  to  use  its  power 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  class.  The  present  experience  of  the 
United  States  with  sedition  laws  in  time  of  peace  proves  only  too  clearly 
that  the  danger  of  perversion  is  still  a  serious  menace  of  democratic 
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institutions.  Mr.  Laski's  views  of  the  organization  of  the  state,  more- 
over, are  incontrovertible,  so  long  as  he  is  showing  the  inadequacy  of 
our  rather  antiquated  political  agencies  to  cope  with  the  complexities 
of  a  highly  industrialized  society,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  is  right 
in  regarding  federalism  as  the  remedy.  At  all  events  it  seems  a  more 
natural  evolution  to  take  voluntary  organizations  into  partnership, 
making  them  responsible  organs  of  public  authority,  rather  than  to 
involve  industry  in  the  inevitable  bureaucracy  of  state  administration. 
Considered  in  its  theoretical  aspects  alone,  however,  his  work  is 
still  too  negative.  The  principle  which  he  mainly  emphasizes, — the 
limitation  of  the  state's  authority, — is  too  narrow  for  the  construction 
based  upon  it.  One  feels  that  the  limitation  of  the  state's  power  is 
not  after  all  the  main  point.  What  really  limits  the  state,  according 
to  Mr.  Laski,  is  the  fact  that  it  must  be  judged  by  moral  standards, 
that  it  is  the  subject  of  obligations.  But  obligations  are  positive  and 
their  possession  implies  power,  though  of  course  not  arbitrary  power, 
which  is  what  Mr.  Laski  really  objects  to.  Surely  respect  for  reason 
and  conscience  cannot  mean  only  or  mainly  that  the  state  must  keep 
hands  off.  The  defect  of  regarding  obligations  as  mainly  limitations  is 
shown  when  Mr.  Laski  says,  "No  state  can  through  its  instruments 
deny  education  to  its  members"  (p.  59).  He  is  claiming  less  than 
the  state  actually  accomplishes  and  enormously  less  than  the  obliga- 
tion which  progressive  moral  thought  lays  upon  it.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  state  ought  to  supply  education  and  even  force  its  members 
to  take  at  least  some  minimum  of  it;  any  liberal  reform  in  this  case 
must  take  the  form  of  higher  standards  more  rigidly  enforced.  And 
yet  compulsory  school  laws  are  formally  a  violation  of  the  individual's 
right  to  be  immune  from  authority.  Mr.  Laski  recognizes  that 
liberty  is  not  absence  of  restraint  (p.  54),  but  his  own  emphasis  is 
on  the  limitation  of  authority,  which  seems  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
Doubtless  he  is  quite  right  in  holding  that  the  legal  irresponsibility 
of  the  state  is  not  in  accord  with  present  moral  standards  (pp.  96  ff.), 
but  what  is  wanted  is  clearly  the  establishment  of  responsibility  by 
law.  It  is  surely  inadequate  to  say  of  the  English  Labor  Party's 
program  of  a  National  Minimum  that  the  possession  of  certain  goods 
is  "too  fundamental  to  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  authority"  (p. 
44).  The  epithet  begs  the  question,  for  of  course  any  right  is  too 
fundamental  to  be  subject  to  a  whim.  The  end  is  to  secure  rights 
by  the  moralization  of  authority,  a  process  which  may  increase  power 
enormously.  Nowhere  does  one  find  any  evidence  that  Mr.  Laski  has 
ever  attempted  to  analyze  the  concept  of  authority  or  considered  its 
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relation  to  value.  His  notion  of  political  authority  does  not  rise  above 
that  of  a  particularly  intrusive  and  obnoxious  police  force. 

While  Mr.  Laski  always  tends  to  place  his  main  emphasis  on  the 
limitation  of  power,  he  also  uses,  as  occasion  demands,  a  more  positive 
principle,  that  of  function.  The  state  is  to  be  judged  by  its  function 
(p.  31).  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  "given  condition  of 
society"  which  requires  the  recognition  of  rights.  Mr.  Laski  quotes 
with  approval  T.  H.  Green's  definition  of  right  as  a  power  recognized 
as  essential  to  the  common  good  (p.  43)  and  also  his  definition  of 
freedom  (p.  55).  Even  the  freedom  of  conscience  is  defended  as  "the 
only  real  security  for  social  well-being"  (p.  55),  though  the  author 
relapses  as  soon  as  may  be  to  the  doctrine  of  limitation,  urging  not 
that  the  state  should  secure  the  conditions  of  freedom,  but  that  it 
should  not  itself  violate  freedom.  The  theory,  therefore,  shows  two 
tendencies,  the  one  a  reversion  to  natural  rights  and  taking  as  its 
end  the  delimitation  of  a  field  of  indefeasible  rights  essential  to  per- 
sonality, the  other  a  defense  of  rights  as  powers  or  activities  necessary 
to  the  public  good.  Both  tendencies,  however,  are  subject  to  limita- 
tion in  Mr.  Laski's  use  of  them.  The  first  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  no  belief  whatever  in  the  possibility  of  discovering  any  rights 
that  are  fundamental  or  permanent,  except  as  factors  in  a  "given  con- 
dition of  society."  In  short,  he  has  quite  lost  faith  in  the  intuitional 
or  rational  method  of  political  theorizing  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  age  in  which  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  flourished.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  use  of  the  concept  of  function  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  it  requires  for  its  application  the  discovery  of  the  end  of  the  state 
and  other  associations,  which  in  turn  requires  a  rather  definite  state- 
ment of  the  public  good  or  social  well-being.  Mr.  Laski,  however, 
seems  to  have  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  defining  this  concept  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  make  conclusions  about  function  at  all  certain. 

These  two  tendencies  in  Mr.  Laski's  thought,  and  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  trust  either  entirely,  explain  at  once  his  emphasis  on  the 
factual  limitation  of  the  state's  power  and  on  the  view  that  the  in- 
dividual's conscience  is  the  court  of  final  judgment  regarding  the 
state's  policies.  The  state  has  enormous  prestige;  hence  if  any  group 
of  citizens  overcomes  its  natural  inertia  sufficiently  to  resist  the  state's 
authority,  this  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  that  authority  is  morally 
questionable.  Hence  the  de  facto  limitation  of  power  gives  a  sort  of 
resting  place  for  the  theory,  when  an  appeal  to  function  is  not  un- 
equivocal. In  effect,  however,  this  is  an  admission  that  the  theory 
ceases  to  function  when  a  situation  becomes  acute.  Mr.  Laski  re- 
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gards  resistance  to  authority  as  evidence  that  authority  ought  to  be 
limited,  while  he  rejects  the  counter  argument  that  the  fact  of  power 
proves  that  authority  ought  to  be  obeyed.  If  power  to  crush  proves 
nothing  on  the  one  side,  power  to  resist  proves  nothing  on  the  other. 
In  such  a  conflict,  there  is  likely  to  be  conscience  on  both  sides  and 
in  substance  Mr.  Laski  merely  says  that  conscience  has  to  settle 
its  difficulties  as  best  it  can.  Yet  he  does  not  doubt,  of  course,  that 
the  decision  of  conscience  is  a  genuine  evaluation  of  the  contesting 
loyalties,  a  bona  fide  adoption  of  one  as  better  than  the  other.  They 
must,  then,  be  commensurable  in  terms  of  some  standard,  and  if 
this  standard  is  social  well-being,  evidently  conscience  must  pass 
judgment  on  this  difficult  question.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  point 
out  that  the  judgment  is  enormously  difficult  or  perhaps  in  some  cases 
impossible.  The  question  is  rather,  In  what  frame  of  mind  must 
a  man  placed  between  two  loyalties  confront  his  choice?  Unless  he 
believes  that  the  answer  is  beyond  reason  altogether,  he  can  scarcely 
avoid  flippancy  except  by  assuming  that  there  is  a  solution,  a  really 
best  choice  to  be  made  in  view  of  some  common  good.  Mr.  Laski's 
pluralism  is  in  effect  a  refusal  to  face  this  issue.  His  political  theory 
stops  with  associations  having  different  aims  and  therefore  demanding 
incompatible  loyalties  from  their  members.  The  obvious  pluralistic 
solution  would  be  to  let  them  fight  it  out,  but  Mr.  Laski  has  a  demo- 
cratic conviction  that  the  controversy  can  be  settled  by  reason  and 
conscience.  His  theory,  however,  leaves  reason  in  the  essentially 
Eighteenth  Century  predicament  of  having  to  make  a  solution  out 
of  nothing. 

Criticism  of  Mr.  Laski's  external  limitations  of  the  state  by  division 
and  organization  of  powers  is  difficult  because  this  involves  tendencies 
which  have  not  eventuated.  A  genuine  decentralization  seems  im- 
perative and  this  process  will  require  the  creation  of  new  instrumen- 
talities with  large  powers  not  bureaucratically  controlled,  in  a  word, 
what  Mr.  Laski  calls  democratization  of  responsibility.  His  construc- 
tion, however,  is  often  extraordinarily  hasty,  as  when  he  identifies  the 
state  with  an  organization  of  consumers,  apparently  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  deals  superficially  with  the  interests  of  producers 
(p.  83).  A  perusal  of  official  pronouncements  on  the  cause  and  cure 
of  high  prices  leaves  one  in  doubt  whether  the  balance  of  governmental 
superficiality  is  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
failure  in  one  direction  argues  success  in  another.  It  does  indeed 
argue  improved  methods  with  such  division  of  functions  as  may  be 
required.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Laski's  view  of  reorganization,  like 
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his  theory,  is  largely  negative;  he  seems  to  feel  that  a  solution  of  in- 
dustrial problems  is  assured  if  only  the  state  does  not  stand  in  the 
way.  What  is  needed  to-day,  he  says,  if  the  certainty  of  industrial 
progress  is  to  be  secured,  is  a  guarantee  against  the  perversion  of  state 
power  (p.  92).  This  argues  a  great  faith  in  the  constructive  powers  of 
organized  labor,  and  the  most  sympathetic  observer  could  not  say  that 
unionism,  in  America  at  least,  has  shown  that  it  possesses  such  powers. 
It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  Mr.  Laski's  distrust  of  the  state  as  a 
means  of  industrial  regulation  goes  far  beyond  that  of  the 
most  considerable  labor  groups,  except  the  French  Syndicalists,  who, 
as  he  says,  furnish  the  evidence  for  his  conclusions  (Preface).  In 
England  and  America  it  is  manifest  that  the  next  step  of  organized 
labor  is  to  be  a  much  more  drastic  use  of  the  state's  power  to  redress 
industrial  grievances,  nor  is  there  any  considerable  tendency  as  yet 
for  party  lines  to  coincide  with  economic  or  social  lines.  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  at  least,  considers  it  an  elementary  blunder  to  mistake  the 
Labor  Party  for  a  party  of  laboring  men,  and  in  America  it  seems  now 
as  if  labor  were  about  to  enter  upon  a  broad  program  of  political  action 
by  means  of  non-partisan  influence  upon  the  existing  large  parties. 
It  is  certainly  premature  to  conclude  that  the  French  program  is 
either  more  likely  to  be  effective  or  more  in  accord  with  prevailing 
tendencies  than  the  English  and  American  plans,  which  clearly  pre- 
suppose the  state  as  an  instrument  of  regulation  above  industrial 
and  economic  groupings.  In  fact,  the  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Laski's 
views,  for  English  and  American  purposes  at  least,  is  that  they  are 
out  of  accord  with  the  almost  instinctive  distrust  of  Anglo-Saxons  for 
political  groupings  along  lines  of  social  cleavage.  They  cut  at  the  root 
of  one  of  the  chief  convictions  on  which  political  idealism  in  America 
has  rested.  This  is  the  conviction  that,  ill-defined  though  it  may 
be,  there  is  a  genuine  public  interest,  deeper  than  economic  and 
private  interests,  which  all  good  citizens  must  cherish  and  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  maintain,  so  far  as  this  may  be  done  by 
law  and  political  organization.  This  is  indeed  an  ideal,  and  one  only 
too  far  removed  from  the  facts.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
ideal,  more  than  any  other,  should  blur  our  perception  of  facts,  and 
surely  an  author  who  would  bring  politics  before  the  bar  of  morals 

cannot  object  to  an  ideal  as  such. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 
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Logic  as  the  Science  of  the  Pure  Concept.     Translated  from  the  Italian 

of  Benedetto  Croce  by  DOUGLAS  AINSLIE.     London,  Macmillan 

and  Company,  1917. — pp.  xxxiii,  606. 

This  volume  covers  the  field  outlined  by  the  author  in  the  memoir, 
Lineamenti  di  una  logica  come  scienza  del  concetto  puro,  which  was 
presented  before  the  Accademia  Pontiana  at  the  sessions  of  April  10 
and  May  I,  1904,  and  April  2,  1905,  and  which  was  reviewed  in  this 
REVIEW,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  334-336.  The  present  work  is  not  a  revision 
of  the  former  discussion,  however;  it  is  a  fuller  and  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  logical  theory.  It  is  a  'second  edition'  of  the  author's 
thought  on  the  subject  rather  than  of  the  other  book. 

There  are  two  distinctions  of  basic  importance  in  Croce's  analysis 
of  knowledge  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  student  of  his  logical  theory 
thoroughly  to  grasp.  These  are,  first,  the  distinction  between  intui- 
tive and  logical  knowledge,  and,  second,  the  distinction  between  pure 
and  fictional  concepts. 

The  first  distinction  is  stated  most  clearly  perhaps  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  ^Esthetic:  "Human  knowledge  has  two  forms:  it  is 
either  intuitive  knowledge  or  logical  knowledge;  knowledge  obtained 
through  the  imagination  or  knowledge  obtained  through  the  intellect; 
knowledge  of  the  individual  or  knowledge  of  the  universal;  of  individual 
things  or  of  the  relations  between  them:  it  is,  in  fact,  productive  either 
of  images  or  of  concepts."  The  intuitive  form  of  knowledge  must  be 
sharply  differentiated  from  sensation,  perception,  etc.  "Intuitive 
knowledge  is  expressive  knowledge,  independent  and  autonomous 
in  respect  to  intellectual  function;  indifferent  to  discriminations, 
posterior  and  empirical,  to  reality  and  to  unreality,  to  formations  and 
perceptions  of  space  and  time,  even  when  posterior:  intuition  or 
representation  is  distinguished  as  form  from  what  is  felt  and  suffered, 
from  the  flux  or  wave  of  sensation,  or  from  psychic  material;  and  this 
form,  this  taking  possession  of,  is  expression.  To  have  an  intuition  is 
to  express"  (^Esthetic,  pp.  18-19).  Logical  knowledge,  however,  is 
something  very  different:  it  is  not  knowledge  of  the  particular,  the 
representable,  but  of  the  universal;  it  is  not  even  knowledge  of  the 
form  of  particulars,  but  only  of  pure  concepts.  "Logical  knowledge  is 
something  beyond  simple  representation.  The  latter  is  individuality 
and  multiplicity;  the  former  the  universality  of  individuality,  the 
unity  of  multiplicity;  the  one  is  intuition,  the  other  concept.  To 
know  logically  is  to  know  the  universal  or  concept"  (Logic,  p.  8). 

The  distinction  between  pseudo-concepts  (conceptual  fictions) 
and  pure  concepts  is  implied  in  this  last  quotation.  Pure  concepts, 
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which  alone  are  the  concern  of  the  science  of  logic,  are  both  ultra-repre- 
sentative and  omni-representative;  that  is  to  say,  pure  concepts,  neither 
can  be  exhausted  in  content  by  particular  representations  nor  can  they 
be  said  wholly  to  transcend  representations,  since  they  are  really 
implicated  in  each  and  every  representation.  "Take  as  an  example 
any  concept  of  universal  character,  be  it  of  quality,  of  development,  of 
beauty,  or  of  final  cause.  Can  we  conceive  that  a  piece  of  reality, 
given  us  in  representation,  however  ample  it  may  be  (let  it  even  be 
granted  that  it  embraces  ages  and  ages  of  history,  in  all  the  complexity 
of  the  latter,  and  millenniums  and  millenniums  -of  cosmic  life),  ex- 
hausts in  itself  quality  or  development,  beauty  or  final  cause,  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  affirm  an  equivalence  between  those  concepts  and 
that  representative  content?  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the 
smallest  fragment  of  representable  life,  can  we  ever  conceive  that, 
however  small  and  atomic  it  be,  there  is  lacking  to  it  quality  and  de- 
velopment, beauty  and  final  cause?"  (pp.  20-21).  "Final  cause  or 
mechanism,  development  or  motionless  being,  beauty  or  individual 
pleasure,  would  always,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concepts,  be  posited  as 
ultra-representative  and  at  the  same  time  omni-representative"  (p. 
22).  This  twofold  character  of  the  pure  concept  the  author  dwells 
upon  at  length  in  his  third  chapter.  The  concept  not  only  has  the 
character  of  expressivity  (this  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  repre- 
sentation), but  it  is  also  universal  a,nd  concrete.  It  is  universal  in 
that  it  is  so  related  to  single  representations  "that  no  single  representa- 
tion and  no  number  of  them  can  be  equivalent  to  the  concept"  (p.  41) ; 
it  is  concrete  in  that  it  is  "immanent  in  the  single,  and  therefore  in  all 
representations"  (p.  43).  The  concept,  then,  is  a  concrete-universal;  it 
is  at  the  same  time  transcendent  and  immanent  in  relation  to  the  repre- 
sentation; its  transcendence  is  its  immanence.  If  the  concept  is 
proved  not  universal,  it  is,  by  that  fact,  confuted  as  a  concept;  and  if 
it  is  inapplicable  to  reality  and  therefore  not  concrete,  it  again  is 
confuted  as  a  true  and  proper  concept. 

Pseudo-concepts,  however,  are  very  different.  "In  these,  either 
the  content  is  furnished  by  a  group  of  representations,  even  by  a  single 
representation,  so  that  they  are  not  ultra-representative;  or  there  is  no 
representable  content,  so  that  they  are  not  omni-representative"  (p. 
23).  In  other  words,  pseudo-concepts  are  either  concrete  but  not  uni- 
versal (empirical  pseudo-concepts),  or  they  are  universal  but  not  con- 
crete (abstract  pseudo-concepts).  Examples  of  the  first  type,  as  given 
by  the  author,  are  house,  cat,  rose:  examples  of  the  second  type  are 
triangle,  free  motion.  The  first  are  concrete  in  that  they  refer  directly 
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to  representations,  but  since  these  representations  exhaust  their 
content  and  leave  no  element  of  universality  standing  alone  in  its 
uniqueness,  these  so-called  concepts  are  really  conceptual  fictions; 
and  the  second  are  also  conceptual  fictions  but  for  the  opposite  reason, 
since  they  refer  to  no  really  existing  objects — "There  is  no  geometric 
triangle  in  reality  because  in  reality  there  are  no  straight  lines,  nor 
right  angles  nor  sums  of  right  angles,  nor  sums  of  angles  equal  to  that 
of  two  right  angles.  There  is  no  free  motion  in  reality,  because  every 
real  motion  takes  place  in  definite  conditions  and  therefore  among 
obstacles.  A  thought,  which  has  as  its  object  nothing  real,  is  not 
thought;  and  those  concepts  are  not  concepts  but  conceptual  fictions" 
(p.  26).  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  these  fictional  con- 
cepts are  either  erroneous  or  first  steps  toward  the  formation  of  true 
concepts.  They  are  not  concepts  at  all,  since  they  are  not  at  all 
theoretical  but  only  practical.  "The  act  of  forming  intellectual 
fictions  is  an  act  neither  of  knowledge  nor  of  anti-knowledge;  it  is  not 
logically  rational,  but  neither  is  it  logically  irrational;  it  is  rational, 
indeed,  but  practically  rational"  (p.  35).  "The  cat  of  the  appropriate 
conceptual  fiction  does  not  enable  us  to  know  any  single  cat,  as  a 
painter  or  a  historian  of  cats  makes  us  know  it;  but  by  means  of  it, 
many  images  of  animals,  which  would  have  remained  separate  before 
the  memory  .  .  .  are  arranged  in  a  series  and  recorded  as  a  whole. 
This  matters  little  or  nothing  to  one  who  dreams  as  a  poet  or  who 
seeks  absolute  truth;  but  it  matters  a  great  deal  to  one  whose  house 
is  infested  by  rats,  and  who  must  employ  some  one  to  obtain  a  cat. 
.  .  .  Again,  the  geometrical  triangle  is  of  no  service  either  to  imagina- 
tion or  to  thought,  which  are  developed  without  it;  but  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  any  one  measuring  a  field,  in  the  same  way  as  it  may 
possibly  be  of  service  to  a  painter  in  his  preparatory  studies  for  a 
picture,  or  to  a  historian,  who  wishes  to  know  well  the  configuration  of 
a  piece  of  ground  where  a  battle  was  fought"  (pp.  36-37).  The  dif- 
ference between  pure  and  pseudo-concepts,  then,  is  not  that  the  former 
are  true  and  the  latter  false,  not  that  the  pure  concept  is  a  perfect 
model  and  the  pseudo-concept  an  imperfect  imitation;  the  difference  is 
rather  that  the  pure  concept  is  a  product  of  knowledge,  while  the 
pseudo-concept  is  not.  The  relation  between  them  "is  a  relation  not 
of  identity,  nor  of  contrariety,  but  simply  of  diversity"  (p.  37). 

Upon  the  two  distinctions  we  have  set  forth — intuitive  and  logical 
knowledge,  and  pure  and  pseudo-concepts — the  edifice  of  Croce's 
philosophy  largely  rests.  Pure  intuition  gives  him  the  basis  for 
his  theory  of  art;  the  pure  concept  the  basis  for  his  logic.  And  the 
two  taken  together  constitute  the  whole  of  the  theoretical  activity  of 
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the  mind.  For  this  reason  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  dwell  upOA  them 
in  this  review  at  such  length.  We  must  now  turn  directly  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  doctrine  of  the  pure  concept,  together  with  some  of  its 
implications,  since  this  is  of  special  concern  to  us  here. 

One  of  the  consequences  which  follow  from  this  doctrine  of  the 
concept  is  that  the  ancient  dispute  between  nominalists  and  realists 
rests  upon  a  confusion  of  terms,  a  dispute  which  disappears  when  that 
confusion  is  cleared  away.  The  error  of  which  the  realists  are  guilty 
is  the  conceptualizing  of  pseudo-concepts;  while  the  nominalists  have 
committed  the  contrary  fallacy  of  denying  the  existence  of  the  pure 
concept.  "  Both  are  right  in  what  they  affirm  and  wrong  in  what  they 
deny,  that  is,  both  are  right  and  wrong.  The  two  forms  of  spiritual 
products,  of  which  each  of  those  schools  in  its  affirmations  emphasizes 
only  one,  both  actually  exist;  the  one  is  not  in  antithesis  to  the  other, 
as  the  rational  is  to  the  irrational.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  concept  is 
realism,  which  does  not  deny  nominalism,  but  puts  it  in  its  place,  and 
establishes  with  it  loyal  and  unequivocal  relations"  (p.  61).  Similarly 
many  other  logical  disputes  concerning  the  genesis  of  the  concept,  the 
concrete  and  abstract  nature  of  the  concept,  the  representative  ac- 
companiment of  the  concept,  and  so  forth,  can  all  be  satisfactorily 
resolved  in  the  light  of  the  distinction  between  pure  and  pseudo- 
concepts. 

To  the  same  confusion  can  ultimately  be  traced  the  impotence  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic.  It  is  nothing  but  "a  complex  of  empirical 
distinctions  that  wish  to  pass  as  rational  and  usurp  the  place  of  true 
rationality"  (p.  136);  and  as  such  it  must  be  rejected.  Mathematical 
logic,  or  logistic,  which  has  been  so  much  cultivated  in  our  day,  is  in 
no  better  case.  "The  nature  of  mathematical  Logic  in  no  respect 
differs  from  that  of  formalist  Logic.  Where  the  new  Logic  contradicts 
the  old,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  right;  as  of  two 
people  walking  side  by  side  over  insecure  ground,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  of  the  two  walks  securely.  The  very  doctrine  of  the 
quantification  of  the  predicate  (which  has  been  the  leaven  of  the  reform) 
in  no  wise  alters  the  traditional  manner  of  conceiving  the  judgment, 
with  the  corresponding  arbitrary  manner  of  distinguishing  subject 
and  predicate.  .  .  .  '  "  Mathematical  Logic  is  a  new  manifestation 
of  this  formalist  Logic,  involving  a  great  change  in  traditional  for- 
mulae, but  none  in  the  intimate  substance  of  that  pretended  science 
of  thought"  (pp.  145-146). 

The  place  accorded  to  the  sciences  by  this  doctrine  of  the  concept 
is  interesting.  So  far  as  history  is  concerned,  it  is  peculiarly  favored. 
"If  history  is  impossible  without  the  logical,  that  is,  the  philosophical, 
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element,  philosophy  is  not  possible  without  the  intuitive,  or  historical 
element"  (p.  310;  see  also  Part  II,  chapter  III).  "From  intuition, 
which  is  indiscriminate  individualization,  we  rise  to  the  universal, 
which  is  discriminate  individualization,  from  art  to  philosophy,  which 
is  history.  The  second  stage,  precisely  because  it  is  second,  is  more 
complex  than  the  first,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
split  into  two  lesser  degrees,  philosophy  and  history.  The  concept, 
with  one  stroke  of  the  wing,  affirms  itself  and  takes  possession  of  the 
whole  of  reality,  which  is  not  different  from  it,  but  is  itself"  (p.  326; 
see  also  pp.  324-325).  The  natural  and  mathematical  sciences, 
however,  are  in  a  more  precarious  state.  And  the  reason  is  that  they 
are  in  the  realm  of  the  pseudo-concept.  "The  natural  sciences  are 
nothing  but  edifices  of  pseudo-concepts,  and  precisely  of  that  sort  of 
pseudo-concept  that  we  have  distinguished  from  the  others  as  empirical 
or  representative"  (p.  330).  Mathematics  consists  "of  the  other  form 
of  pseudo-concepts,  which  are  abstract  concepts,"  such  as  triangle, 
which  exists  neither  on  sea  nor  land  (p.  369).  So  we  are  not  surprised, 
though  it  may  be  that  we  are  somewhat  puzzled,  to  learn  that  the 
natural  sciences  "do  not  furnish  real  knowledge,"  that  their  so-called 
laws  "are  arbitrary  constructions  of  our  own,"  and  that  "there  is 
absolutely  no  real  fact,  which  is  not  an  exception  to  its  naturalistic  law" 
(PP-  338-339).  And  as  for  mathematics,  "it  is  impossible  to  think 
that  the  principles  of  mathematics  are  true.  Indeed,  when  closely 
considered,  they  prove  to  be  all  of  them  altogether  false.  The  number 
series  is  obtained  by  starting  from  unity  and  adding  always  one  unit; 
but  in  reality,  there  is  no  fact  which  can  act  as  the  beginning  of  a 
series,  nor  is  any  fact  detachable  from  another  fact,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
generate  a  discrete  series.  If  mathematics  abandons  the  discrete  for 
the  continuous,  it  comes  out  of  itself,  because  it  abandons  quantity 
for  quality,  the  irrational,  which  is  its  kingdom,  for  the  rational.  If 
it  remains  in  the  discrete,  it  posits  something  unreal  and  unthinkable" 
(pp.  366-367). 

There  are  many  other  interesting  implications  of  this  doctrine  of  the 
concept  which  we  have  no  space  here  to  consider.  The  doctrine  itself, 
however,  involves  some  difficulties  which  must  at  least  be  noted.  In 
the  first  place,  the  sharp  separation  which  Croce  seems  to  draw  between 
intuition  and  the  concept  remains  to  the  end  a  source  of  trouble.  It 
is  true  that  he  insists  upon  the  a  priori  synthesis  of  Kant  as  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  (see  particularly  Part  I,  section  III,  chapter  II). 
But  one  is  continuously  harassed  by  the  doubt  whether  Croce  succeeds 
in  making  this  a  priori  synthesis  any  less  transcendental  and  abstract 
than  it  is  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  Certainly,  many  of  Croce's 
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statements  about  intuition  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  separated  from  the 
concept  by  a  chasm  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  bridge.  And 
in  the  second  place,  one  cannot  help  asking  the  question  whether  there 
is  any  real  difference  between  pure  and  pseudo-concepts,  and  if  so 
what  precisely  it  is.  To  this  question  I  have  found  no  satisfactory 
answer.  But  obviously  it  is  a  question  which  concerns  a  very  basic 
distinction  in  Croce's  philosophy,  since  upon  it  rests  his  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  ontological  significance  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Nor  have  I  been  able  to  grasp  with  any  tolerable  clearness  what  pre- 
cisely one  is  to  understand  by  a  pure  concept.  Croce  claims,  and 
justly  so  I  should  suppose,  that  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  the  concept;  but  certainly  we  are  justified  in  insisting 
that  the  nature  of  it  be  unmistakably  set  forth,  especially  since  it  is 
so  sharply  sundered  from  any  and  every  category  of  science.  It  may 
be  that  there  is  a  basic  difference  in  kind  between  fi nal  cause,  let  us  say, 
and  rose,  that  the  former  is  a  pure  concept  while  the  latter  is  only  a 
conceptual  fiction;  but,  if  so,  then  I  must  confess  inability  to  grasp  it, 
since  the  distinction  still  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  degree  of  analysis 
and  description.  It  may  be  also  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  concept  and  the  a  priori  synthesis,  which  for  Croce  would 
seem  to  be  the  key  to  so  many  problems;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  position  of  Kant  is  more  nearly  correct  when  he  urges  that  the 
synthesis  is  the  principle  of  the  'deduction'  of  the  concepts.  And,  in 
any  event,  if  there  is  no  difference,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  attach  an 
intelligible  meaning  to  such  an  assertion  as  this:  "The  concept  is 
what  is  truly  concept,  the  perfect  concept,  not  at  all  the  encumbered  or 
wandering  tendency  toward  it"  (p.  73).  It  is  probable  that  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  understanding  my  author  on  this  point  and  that  the  fault 
is  my  own;  certainly  it  seems  that  the  distinction  is  clear  in  the  author's 
own  mind.  But,  after  considerable  effort  to  fix  precisely  what  would 
be  the  legitimate  field  of  philosophy  after  the  pseudo-concepts  of  the 
several  sciences  have  been  eliminated  from  all  consideration,  I  must 
confess  failure:  that  history  is  more  competent  than  other  sciences  to 
speak  on  philosophical  problems,  indeed,  that  history  is  alone  com- 
petent, remains  to  my  mind  incomprehensible. 

The  present  volume,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  fresh  and  stimulating 
study  of  many  questions  which  at  present  are  of  much  interest  to  the 
philosophical  world.  I  can  only  hope  that  this  notice  will  succeed 
in  giving  an  inkling  of  its  wealth  of  content.  It  is  a  book  which  de- 
mands, and  will  amply  repay,  close  study. 

G.  WATTS  CUNNINGHAM. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS. 
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Self  and  Neighbour:  An  Ethical  Study.     By  EDWARD  W.  HIRST.     London: 

Macmillan  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1919. — pp.  xix,  291. 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to  Ethics  by  a  new  writer.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  a  well-informed  criticism  of  "the  doctrine  of  good  as  private" 
and  an  able  argument  for  a  social  or  communal  interpretation  of  it.  The 
fundamental  error  which  Mr.  Hirst  finds  in  the  English  moralists  with  the 
exception  of  Green,  and  also  in  Kant,  is  the  distinction,  if  not  separation, 
of  egoistic  from  altruistic  interests;  the  view  for  which  he  contends  is  the 
identity  of  these  interests.  Of  this  more  adequate  view  he  finds  important 
statements  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  among  the  ancients  and  in  Rousseau  and 
Comte,  as  well  as  Green,  among  the  moderns.  His  own  restatement  of  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  psychology  of  instinct,  as  given  by  McDougall  and 
Shand,  and  seeks  to  develop  along  this  line  the  teachings  of  the  earlier  philos- 
ophers just  mentioned.  Such  an  ethic,  he  believes,  will  give  a  more  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  modern  social  conscience  and  of  the  Christian  ideal  of 
human  life. 

The  first,  or  critical,  part  of  the  book  suffers  from  its  excessive  condensation, 
which  gives  an  air  of  dogmatism  and  even  superficiality  to  a  treatment  of  the 
views  of  the  earlier  moralists  which  is  in  reality  informed  by  accurate  knowl- 
edge and  careful  reflection.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  his  anxiety  to  identify 
the  good  of  self  with  that  of  neighbor,  Mr.  Hirst  sometimes  ignores  the  reality 
and  importance  of  the  distinction  between  these  goods.  For  example,  he 
criticises  Kant  for  holding  that  "we  cannot  directly  further  another's  perfec- 
tion. All  we  can  do  is  to  remove  any  hindrances  to  his  self-realisation.  For 
the  rest,  we  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  'of  our  neighbor.  ...  A  certain 
dualism  is  therefore  disclosed  as  between  the  treatment  of  ourselves  as  ends 
and  of  others  as  ends — the  end  for  'ego'  being  morality — but  for  'alter' 
happiness.  In  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary  there  is  no  real  relationship 
of  an  ethical  kind  established  between  'ego'  and  'alter'"  (p.  37).  But  surely 
when  Kant  says  that  to  regard  another  person  as  an  end-in-himself  is  to  regard 
him  as  having  ends  of  his  own  and  to  identify  ourselves  with  these  ends,  he 
is  not  only  securing  a  concrete  content  for  the  abstract  imperative  of  morality 
but  also  establishing  a  very  real  relation  of  an  ethical  kind  between  ego  and 
alter.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  each  must  work  out  his  own  salvation,  or 
that  the  happiness  of  another  may  have  a  different  claim  upon  me  from  my 
own  happiness. 

Similarly,  it  is  surely  an  overstatement  to  represent  the  ethics  of  the  Moral 
Sense  school,  and  more  especially  of  Hutcheson  and  Hume,  as  "the  doctrine 
of  good  as  private,"  and  to  say  that  "in  such  writers  as  Shaftesbury,  Hutche- 
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son,  Butler,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith"  there  is  "abundant  recognition  of  the 
interaction  between  the  individual  and  his  neighbor,  and  yet  no  sense  of 
the  problem  which  such  interaction  raises";  that  "to  these  old  thinkers,  as 
also  to  more  recent  moralists,  our  neighbors  are  of  no  more  importance  than 
to  present  incidental  claims  to  our  Conscience,  or  to  be  the  mere  objects  of  our 
Compassion."  Such  a  statement  ignores  the  significance  of  the  emphatic 
assertion  of  the  social  nature  of  man  which  is  the  common  thesis  of  these 
moralists  against  the  individualism  of  Hobbes.  The  representation  is  not  least 
misleading  in  the  case  of  Hume;  and  Mr.  Hirst  makes  it  appear  plausible  only 
by  taking  the  Treatise  rather  than  the  Enquiry  as  the  basis  of  his  exposition. 

Still,  the  main  contention  of  the  author  cannot  be  controverted,  that  in  none 
of  these  writers  is  there  "any  inkling  of  that  vital  ethical  unity  of  'ego'  with 
'alter'  which  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  goodness,"  any  suggestion  of  the  ident- 
ity of  the  good  of  self  with  that  of  neighbor,  or  of  the  instinctive  basis  of 
that  identity.  Even  Green  reached,  according  to  Mr.  Hirst,  rather  a  similar, 
than  a  common,  or  identical,  good.  "So  long  as  good  is  identified  with  the 
perfection  of  the  faculties  of  a  man,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  could  be  any- 
thing more  than  similar:  it  could  hardly  be  common  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  All  men  may  seek  the  realisation  of  their  powers,  but  in  this  way  they 
would,  if  successful,  attain  a  like  good  rather  than  a  common  good.  The  reali- 
sation of  A's  faculties  does  not  necessarily  and  essentially  implicate  B.  B  may, 
of  course,  feel  in  indirect  ways  the  benefit  of  A's  culture,  but  in  no  proper  sense 
is  he  a  partner  of  it "  (p.  100).  But  there  is  another  side  of  Green's  ethics — what 
we  may  call  the  Kantian  side  of  his  doctrine,  according  to  which  goodness  or 
the  good  will  is  the  supreme  good  for  the  individual;  and  such  a  good  of  A  does 
certainly  "  implicate  B,"  since  goodness  is  social  service.  And  in  what  he  says 
of  the  identification  of  his  good  by  the  individual  with  that  of  his  family, 
Green  may  be  said,  as  Mr.  Hirst  admits,  to  have  anticipated  the  doctrine  of 
the  identity  of  the  good  of  ego  and  that  of  alter,  as  presented  in  this  essay. 

"The  essence  of  ethical  love,  or  of  what  we  have  called  'community,'  is 
that  it  is  inter-personal,  not  merely  in  its  relation,  for  even  hate  is  that,  but 
inter- personal  also  in  its  interest.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  an  interest  of  the  'ego' 
in  both  itself  and  the  'alter,'  and  in  neither  more  than  in  the  other"  (p.  121). 
"The  object  of  ^the  'ego's'  desire  is  the  joint  good  of  self  and  neighbor  in 
such  wise  that  there  is  no  subordination  of  one  to  the  other,  but  an  identifica- 
tion of  interests"  (p.  122).  The  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  is  to 
love  our  neighbor  literally  as  our  self.  The  chief  novelty  in  the  present  work, 
as  already  indicated,  is  the  basing  of  this  ultimate  ethical  principle  in  the 
instinctive  love  of  parent  for  child,  and  the  exhibition  in  this  way  of  the  natural- 
ness of  the  identity,  and  the  artificiality  of  the  dualism,  of  the  egoistic  and  the 
altruistic  interest."  In  the  Parental  Instinct,  and  in  the  Sentiment  of  Love 
developed  from  it,  the  chasm  between  the  life  of  self  and  that  of  other  is  bridged : 
'ego'  and  'alter'  are  not  treated  as  opposed,  but  are  merged"  (p.  61).  "And 
if  it  be  asked  what  is  the  nature  of  community  as  an  ethical  principle,  we  can 
only  reply  that,  indefinable  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  is  such  a  life  as  a  man  would 
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live  who  regarded  humanity  as  a  family.  To  practise  community  is  to  socialise 
the  will.  It  is  to  act  not  for  self  alone,  but  also  for  other  as  for  self.  This 
is  done  in  the  family  instinctively.  When  the  same  procedure  is  moralised, 
it  is  done  voluntarily  and  universally.  For  the  agent,  the  rest  of  men  constitute 
a  brotherhood,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  family  are  wide  as  humanity" 
(p.  120). 

JAMES  SETH. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  Justification  of  the  Good.    An  Essay  on  Moral  Philosophy.     By  VLADIMIR 

SoLOWOF.1     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1918. — pp.  Ixiii,  475. 

This  work  is  not  as  intimately  confessional  in  tone  as  Tolstoy's  later  writings, 
nor  is  it  in  any  sense  homiletic;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  distinctly  not  a 
cold,  dispassionate  'System  der  Ethik,'  excogitated  by  the  pure  intellect. 
It  is  a  plan  and  a  program  of  life,  recording  a  man's  struggle  with  the  problems 
of  moral  value.  The  record  is  the  more  impressive  to  those  who  bear  in  mind 
the  author's  brave  stand  in  the  face  of  Russian  actualities.  Vladimir  Solovyof 
or  Soloviev  (1853-1900)  is  one  of  the  most  important  philosophers  of  Russia. 
From  the  days  following  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II,  when  his  counsel  of 
clemency,  addressed  to  the  new  emperor,  cost  him  his  Petersburg  professor- 
ship, he  stood  high  in  the  spiritual  life  of  his  people  as  a  champion  of  persistent, 
honest  thinking  and  high  moral  and  religious  ideals. 

Solovyof 's  supreme  theoretic  aim  is  the  attainment  of  a  synthesis  of  science 
philosophy  and  religion.  Practically,  he  advocated  the  reconciliation  of 
Russia  with  Rome,  to  the  end  of  realizing  the  Church  Catholic  Universal  and 
the  conscious  unity  of  mankind  in  religion.  In  his  practical  efforts,  he  was 
of  course  disappointed;  but  his  philosophy  of  life  is  none  the  less  deserving 
of  study  by  all  who  would  understand  the  thought  and  ideals  of  modern  Russia. 

The  natural  root  of  human  morality  Solovyof  finds  in  the  sense  of  shame, 
which,  according  to  him,  does  not  admit  of  any  Darwinistic  explanation. 
The  spirit  of  man  distinguishes  itself  from  the  flesh,  battles  with  it,  and  in 
winning  the  mastery  over  it,  attains  spiritual  self-preservation,  the  principle 
of  all  true  asceticism  (p.  57). 

The  second  primary  datum  of  morality  is  the  feeling  of  pity;  its  true  essence 
is  the  recognition  of  the  inherent  worth  of  others.  Pity  or  compassion  is 
thus  truth  and  justice;  pitilessness  is  egoism,  fantastic  and  unreal;  for  to 
imagine  oneself  the  exclusive  center  of  the  universe  is  absurd. 

Piety  or  reverence,  the  third  primary  datum  of  morality,  expresses  man's 
due  relation  to  the  superhuman  principle,  and  is  the  natural  basis  of  all  re- 
ligion, the  germ  of  which  Solovyof  finds  in  ancestor-worship.  These  three 
fundamental  feelings  exhaust  the  sphere  of  man's  possible  moral  relations: 
"Mastery  over  the  material  senses,  solidarity  with  other  living  beings,  and 
inward  voluntary  submission  to  the  superhuman  principle"  (p.  35).  They 
express  the  objective  norm  of  right,  and  are  at  the  basis  of  all  virtue.  Virtue 
is,  fundamentally,  man's  right  relation  to  everything. 

'Translated  by  Nathalie  A.  Duddington,  with  a  Note  by  Stephen  Graham. 
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Now  this  moral  nature  of  man,  this  '  Good '  is  from  God.  We  are  imperfect, 
and  God  is  actually  perfect,  but  towards  this  actual  perfection  we  are  striving. 
These  three  elements  are  involved  in  the  religious  attitude,  with  its  double 
sense  of  prostration  and  exaltation.  To  recognize  clearly  in  oneself,  and  ob- 
jectively to  realize,  this  Divine  perfection,  is  the  aim  of  human  history;  ac- 
cordingly it  repudiates  any  narrow  individualism.  The  Divine  command- 
ment is,  Be  ye  perfect,  not,  Be  thou  perfect  (vs.  Kant). 

The  third  part  of  the  book  is  therefore  devoted  to  the  realization  of  the 
Good  through  human  history.  A  survey  of  the  historical  development  of 
man  shows  that  moral  progress  parallels  social  progress.  In  the  last  analysis, 
all  social  sanction,  and  the  value  and  moral  character  of  all  social  institutions, 
depend  upon  the  principle  of  the  absolute  worth  of  human  personality.  But 
the  realization  of  this  worth  demands  social  organization;  indeed  society  is 
truly  described  as  organized  morality  (p.  261). 

From  this  general  point  of  view  Solovyof  now  turns  to  examine  several  more 
particular  problems:  the  national,  the  penal,  and  the  economic  questions, 
morality  and  legal  justice,  and  the  significance  of  war.  Solovyof 's  conception 
of  the  true  nationalism  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  Dostoyevsky's:  a  nation 
is  greatest  in  the  moments  when  it  most  clearly  transcends  its  narrow  national- 
istic limitations  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  universal  life  of  mankind.  In  his 
discussion  of  penal  justice  the  author  opposes  the  doctrine  of  retribution,  but 
also  the  Tolstoyan  idea  of  non-resistance,  and  advocates  "  public  guardianship 
over  the  criminal  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  his  possible  reformation"  (p.  325). 
Accordingly,  in  his  discussion  of  legal  justice,  Solovyof  condemns  capital 
punishment. 

Especially  stimulating  is  the  chapter  on  the  economic  question.  Solovyof 
attacks  the  socialistic  theory  of  reform  because  its  conception  of  life  is  just  as 
materialistic  as  that  of  capitalism.  It  treats  man  as  if  he  were  simply  a 
producer-consumer,  and  society,  a  merely  economic  union.  Now,  if  man  were 
a  merely  economic  agent,  there  would  be  no  inherent  reason  why  he  should  not 
be  exploited  (p.  335).  It  is  only  because  man  is  first  and  last  a  moral  agent, 
a  human  being,  that  exploitation  is  to  be  condemned;  it  is  only  because  he  is 
a  person  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  means  of  a  worthy  human  existence.  Until 
this  fundamental  principle  is  clearly  recognized,  all  social  reform  is  futile. 

Solovyof's  constant  insistence  on  the  sacredness  and  absolute  worth  of 
human  nature  might  lead  us  to  expect  from  him  a  condemnation  of  war.  His 
attitude  in  the  matter  is  perplexing.  He  actually  calls  war  "the  direct  means 
of  the  external  and  the  indirect  means  of  the  inward  unification  of  humanity" 
(p.  408).  To  the  moral  organization  of  humanity,  thus  stimulated,  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted.  And  by  humanity  Solovyof  does  not  mean 
merely  contemporaneous  society.  He  insists  on  our  bond  with  our  ancestors  and 
with  our  descendants.  This  natural  bond  is  to  be  made  unconditionally 
moral,  through  the  spiritualization  of  family  piety,  of  marriage,  of  education. 
National  historical  life  is  to  gain  a  new  spiritual  meaning.  Finally  piety  is  to  be 
universalized  and  organized  into  a  Universal  Church  Catholic,  and  pity  into 
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the  Christian  state;  while  the  true  economic  union  of  men  is  to  enable  them 
to  gain  the  mastery  over,  and  even  to  spiritualize,  material  nature;  for  this 
is  the  true  'economy' — "the  saving  ...  of  psychical  forces"  (p.  466). 

The  tendency  towards  mysticism  is  increasingly  apparent  in  the  course  of 
the  book.  It  is  due  perhaps  to  Solovyofs  profoundly  religious  temperament; 
due,  also,  to  his  determination  to  translate  his  conception  of  the  moral  ideal 
into  a  vision  of  an  ethical  Utopia;  it  bears  also  clear  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  Dostoyevsky.  Indeed  Solovyof  the  moralist  may  be  described  as  a  Dos- 
toyevsky  grafted  on  a  Kant.  In  its  systematic  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  worth  of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  and  in  its  endeavor  to  portray  the 
social  conditions  and  factors  which  serve  to  elicit  and  develop  this  moral 
worth,  this  book  upholds  the  best  idealistic  tradition  in  ethics.  Of  contempor- 
ary ethical  literature  in  English,  the  work  which  resembles  it  perhaps  most 
nearly  in  tone  is  Felix  Adler's  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Life. 

The  translation  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  readable.  Before  a  second  edition 
is  published,  however,  someone  familiar  with  philosophical  writing  in  English 
should  correct  the  numerous  blunders  and  the  occasionally  odd  bits  of  trans- 
lated terminology  which  mar  the  style  of  the  present  version. 

RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 
THE  RICE  INSTITUTE, 
HOUSTON.  TEXAS. 

The  Platonism  of  Philo  Judaus.      By  THOMAS  H.  BILLINGS.     The  University 

of  Chicago  Press,  1919. — pp.  viii,  105. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  dissertations  written  for  the  doctorate  on  the 
history  of  Platonism,  suggested  and  supervised  by  Professor  Paul  Shorey. 
To  those  who  concern  themselves  with  such  matters  it  suffices  merely  to  es- 
tablish this  fact  to  assure  them  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  result;  for  all 
know  that  it  guarantees  several  points  of  no  small  value — the  need  of  the 
particular  study,  the  comprehensive  survey  of  Platonism  in  its  relation  to  its 
competitors,  and  more  than  a  perfunctory  examination  of  the  dissertation  in 
every  stage  of  its  development.  However  men  may  differ  regarding  his 
interpretation  of  Plato  in  detail,  there  is  no  denying  that  Professor  Shorey 
knows  Plato  and  the  history  of  Platonism  more  intimately  than  any  other 
scholar  for  several  generations.  Those  who  have  perhaps  too  impatiently 
awaited  the  history  of  Platonism  which  we  hope  to  receive  from  his  hand  will 
find  in  the  continuation  of  this  series  of  studies  the  explanation  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  postponement;  for  only  by  detailed  investigation  can  the  extent 
and  power  of  the  influence  of  a  great  thinker,  like  Plato,  be  truly  gauged. 

The  present  study  falls  into  six  chapters:  I.  Introduction,  sketching  the 
history  of  Philonic  interpretation;  II.  Philo's  conception  of  the  ultimate 
reality;  III.  The  intermediary  powers;  IV.  Man's  soul  and  its  powers;  V. 
Ethics;  VI.  The  influence  of  Plato  on  the  phraseology  of  Philo.  Brief  indices, 
English  and  Greek,  are  added. 

Philo  possesses  so  many  claims  to  our  interest  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
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ignored.  Along  with  Josephus  he  is  the  most  prominent  witness  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Hellenism  on  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  This  study  naturally 
quite  ignores  the  relation  of  Philo  to  the  movements  of  thought  within  Judaism ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  note  that  he  did  not  stand  alone  even  in 
his  attachment  to  Platonism.  Much  careful  study  will  be  necessary  before 
the  extent  of  the  debt  of  Jewish  thought  to  Hellenism  can  be  measured;  but 
the  existence  of  academies  and  the  scholastic  tradition  of  the  schools  before  and 
during  talmudic  times  are  matters  of  no  small  interest,  not  only  in  relation  to 
the  origin  and  character  of  the  Christian  school  of  Alexandria,  but  also  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Hellenistic  thought  itself.  In  reading  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
in  recent  years  I  have  been  repeatedly  struck  with  the  evidence  of  Greek  in- 
fluence where  one  might  least  expect  it. 

Of  Professor  Billings'  study  of  Philo  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  unusually 
excellent.  The  points  are  almost  always  well  taken  and  well  expressed.  One 
is  not  often  reminded  by  the  style  of  the  writer  that  one  is  reading  a  disserta- 
tion; for  in  the  main  it  is  quite  easy.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  anything  for 
the  critic  to  carp  at.  He  may  feel,  as  the  writer  does  feel  at  times,  that  Dr. 
Billings  is  too  much  inclined  to  minimize  the  influence  of  Stoicism  on  Philo; 
but  he  will  recognize  that  in  matters  of  this  sort  differences  of  opinion  are 
inevitable,  and  that,  if  a  student  in  quest  of  Platonism  finds  a  treasure  which 
another  standing  more  aloof  would  pronounce  a  commonplace  of  the  philo- 
sophic Koivri,  the  fault,  if  such  it  be,  is  venial.  In  common  with  even  so  ex- 
cellent an  interpreter  of  Philo  as  Brehier,  Dr.  Billings  occasionally  fails  to 
satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  historical  student,  because  he  takes  no  account  of 
the  context  of  certain  ideas  occurring  in  Philo  which  can  be  best,  if  not  alone, 
explained  by  reference  to  Christian,  more  particularly  to  Gnostic  thought. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  must  often  be  drawn  into  the  comparison;  and  his 
characterization  of  Philo  as  a  Pythagorean  is  important  for  the  hint  it  contains. 
It  suggests  that  the  Platonism  of  Philo  was  of  the  sort  cultivated  among  the 
Neo-Pythagoreans,  of  whom  many  were  Jews.  The  Neo- Pythagorean  specu- 
lations regarding  the  meaning  of  numbers  is  heavily  charged  with  regard  for 
ritual  schemes  which  meant  much  to  the  Jew.  Clement  was  peculiarly  well 
placed  to  appreciate  such  influences. 

The  chapter  on  the  Platonic  phraseology  of  Philo  is  intentionally  not  com- 
plete; it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  make  it  exhaustive.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  misleading  to  regard  certain  phases — e.g.  djueTao-rpeTrri  fabyeiit 
(p.  1 02  sq.) — as  Platonic  reminiscences,  when  they  express  ritual  and  religious 
conceptions  common  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  study  of  Philo  will  lead  the  author  of  this  excellent 
dissertation  into  many  interesting  fields  of  inquiry,  for  it  is  peculiarly  qualified 
to  do  so. 

W.  A.  HEIDEL. 
WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 
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Some  Religious  Implications  of  Pragmatism.  Philosophical  Studies,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Number  9.  By  JOSEPH  ROY  GEIGER.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1919. — pp.  54. 

The  chapters  of  the  book  suggest  the  contents  with  great  accuracy:  In- 
troduction; The  Religious  Problem  in  its  Historical  Setting;  The  Pragmatic 
Doctrines  of  Reality,  Knowledge,  and  Truth;  Religious  Realities;  Religious 
Knowledge;  Religion  and  Theology;  God;  Religious  Worship  and  Social  Con- 
trol. The  chapters  are  brief,  explicit,  and  readable.  The  work  as  a  whole  is 
an  excellent  example  of  what  monograph  studies  ought  to  be. 

A  reviewer  is  hardly  called  upon  to  contest  the  general  point  of  view  of  his 
author.  Although  I  find  slight  value  in  the  pragmatic  interpretation  of 
religion  I  have  found  the  present  study  of  the  religious  implications  of  prag- 
matism of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  It  seems  important  because 
it  is  a  very  pragmatic  study  of  pragmatism.  The  reader  sees  pragmatism  at 
work  and  is  able  to  measure  its  divergence  from  other  philosophies  in  terms  of 
everyday  moral  and  religious  precepts.  Without  being  violently  committed  to 
pragmatism  the  author  seems  to  have  found  in  it  the  very  philosophy  suited  to 
his  social  and  religious  theory.  If  one  has  a  different  concept  of  religion  he 
must  needs  have  a  different  philosophy  of  religion.  The  author  appears  to 
desire  a  religion  that  is  naturalistic,  hedonistic,  and  hopeful.  He  finds  the 
sprightly  empiricism  and  the  easy  assurance  of  pragmatic  theory  an  admirable 
basis  for  such  a  religion.  The  web  of  inference  which  he  weaves  is  even  and 
close.  But  suppose  that  in  place  of  his  Occidental  energism  we  seek  religion 
in  the  mystic  contemplation  of  the  whirling  flood  of  experience;  suppose  we 
do  not  want  to  reform  the  world,  but  to  understand  it.  In  such  a  case  meta- 
physical questions  rise  to  plague  the  pragmatist  as  they  do  to  plague  other 
human  beings.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  say  that  "pragmatism  has  no 
doctrine  of  reality"  (p.  10),  or  that  it  cannot  "concern  itself  with  construct- 
ing a  metaphysic  of  religion"  (p.  21),  "that  things  are  what  they  are  experi- 
enced as  would  seem  to  be  a  datum  "  (ibid.).  Metaphysic  will  not  be  conjured 
away.  The  study  seems  clearly  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  pragmatism 
is  not  so  much  a  philosophy  as  a  program.  The  book  should  be  read  for  its 
many  good  qualities,  the  chief  among  them  being  its  simple  exposition  of 
pragmatism. 

In  detail,  there  is  a  serious  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  'present' 
on  page  4;  a  debatable  interpretation  of  Kant's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
categories  on  page  13;  terrible  but  unconscious  irony  in  the  solemn  praise  of 
science  and  the  quotation  from  Dewey — "Science  has  made  the  control  of 
natural  forces  for  the  aims  of  life  so  inevitable  that  for  the  first  time  man  is 
relieved  from  overhanging  fear,  with  its  wolf-like  scramble  to  possess  and 
accumulate,  and  is  free  to  consider  the  more  gracious  question  of  securing  to 
all  an  ample  and  liberal  life" — on  page  28.  "So  we  insist  upon  a  democratic 
conception  of  God,  as  an  instrument  of  control  in  religious  experience"  (p.  49). 
On  page  1 1  the  author  repeats  the  old  fable  that  the  fundamental  presupposi- 
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tion  of  idealism  is  "that  the  reality  of  things  consists  in  their  being  known", 
and  I  make  the  old  retort  that  I  do  not  read  my  idealism  so. 

H.  G.  TOWNSEND. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 

The   Field  of  Philosophy.    An   Introduction  to  the  Study  of   Philosophy. 

By  JOSEPH  ALEXANDER  LEIGHTON.    Second  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  R.  G.  Adams  &  Co.,  1919. — pp.  xii,  485. 

This  is  an  extensive  revision  of  the  original  work,  a  notice  of  which  was 
prepared  by  the  undersigned  for  the  REVIEW  of  March,  1919  (pp.  216,  f.). 
Approximately  forty  per  cent,  of  the  revised  text  is  new.  There  are  two  addi- 
tional chapters,  one  upon  Kant,  and  the  other  upon  "Progress  in  Philosophy." 
The  other  chapters  have  been  greatly  improved  by  expansion  and  rearrange- 
ment. Greater  adaptability  to  varying  conditions  has  been  secured  by  placing 
the  historical  introduction  by  itself  in  Part  I,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
chapters  in  Part  II,  dealing  with  modern  philosophy,  in  such  a  way  that  a 
selection  from  them  can  be  made  without  impairing  the  continuity  of  thought. 

The  revision  has  made  the  book  nearly  perfect  for  its  purpose.  For  those 
who  teach  by  the  lecture  method,  and  desire  the  Class  to  read  a  concise  text 
subsequent  to  the  lectures  but  prior  to  informal  recitations  or  conferences, 
nothing  could  be  better.  After  using  this  book  in  this  way,  crede  experto, 
pupils  either  are  able  to  clear  up  their  difficulties,  or  at  least  to  recognize  them 
and  ask  questions  about  them  at  the  next  conference  period.  It  is  impossible 
for  pupils  to  glide  over  problems  without  seeing  them, — a  common  fault  in 
elementary  philosophical  texts.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will 
ultimately  be  able  to  carry  out  his  project  of  a  source  book  of  readings  to  ac- 
company the  various  chapters  of  this  book.  When  that  has  been  done,  the 
vexing  question  what  to  do  in  a  course  in  the  introduction  to  philosophy  will, 
as  I  believe,  have  been  solved  for  this  generation. 

WILLIAM  KELLEY  WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 
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THE  CONCEPT  OF  THE  STATE  AS  POWER.1 

THERE  is  at  the  present  time  among  those  interested  in  polit- 
ical philosophy  a  very  considerable  dissatisfaction  with 
what  may  be  called  the  traditional  conception  of  the  state,  that  is, 
the  conception  of  it  as  primarily  a  power.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
as  yet  this  dissatisfaction  has  focussed  itself  into  a  definitely  new 
construction,  nor  does  it  appear  that  different  thinkers  have  come 
at  their  difficulties  by  the  same  route.  In  fact,  the  contrary  is 
true.  Sometimes  it  has  been  by  way  of  the  legal  theory  of  cor- 
porations and  their  relation  to  the  state,  sometimes  by  way  of  the 
sociological  view  of  law  and  its  relation  to  the  community ;  some- 
times the  theory  of  state  power  has  seemed  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  its  practical  or  ethical  consequences.  This  situation  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  traditional  notion  of  the  state  is  out  of 
accord  with  present  political  conditions ;  in  a  word,  we  have  here 
a  case  in  which  political  evolution  has  outstripped  the  theoretical 
statement  of  political  relations.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  show  that  this  is  the  case.  This  can  be  done  by  showing  the 
salient  historical  conditions  which  led  political  theorists  to  con- 
ceive the  state  as  power  and  by  re-examining  the  conception  in 
the  light  of  certain  modern  political  conditions  and  tendencies. 
In  this  way  it  will  appear  that  the  state  was  defined  as  a  power 
because  of  facts  which  were  doubtless  of  sufficient  importance 
in  their  day  to  justify  the  definition  but  which  have  largely 
passed  away. 

i  Read  in  part  before  the  Western   Philosophical  Association   in   Madison, 
Wis.,  April,  1920. 
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The  prima  facie  attribute  of  the  state  is  that  it  makes  and  en- 
forces law,  and  of  the  law  that  it  is  a  body  of  rules  which  has 
behind  it  an  organized  power  acknowledged  to  have  the  right  of 
coercion  as  against  recalcitrant  individuals.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  fundamental  political  relation  is  that  of  sovereign  and 
subject.  Law  is  the  will  of  the  former  issued  to  the  latter  in  the 
form  of  commands  which  the  subject  disobeys  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring such  penalties  as  the  sovereign  will  may  prescribe.  These 
penalties  are  the  sanctions  of  the  law  and  they  are  justified  by 
the  political  superiority  of  the  will  which  utters  the  command. 
The  state  is  therefore  primarily  a  power.  It  possesses  legal 
dominion  over  the  population  of  a  definite  territory  and  its  legal- 
ity is  original,  rather  than  derived  from  another  power  which 
might  dominate  it.1  Other  organizations  within  the  state,  such 
as  municipalities,  are  legally  the  creatures  of  the  state  and  possess 
the  powers  they  exercise  by  delegation  from  the  state.  The  state 
itself  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  its  powers  are  not  imputed 
but  are  native  to  it.  Hence  it  is  the  judge  of  its  own  legal  com- 
petence, as  well  as  of  the  legal  competence  of  the  corporations 
which  it  creates.  The  state  is  the  arbiter  over  both  its  own  legal 
powers  and  those  of  its  subjects.  The  elaboration  of  this  concept 
of  underived  power  has  resulted  in  much  controversy.  The  most 
complete  interpretation  of  it,  and  the  one  which  is  perhaps  least 
open  to  formal  objection,  holds  that  an  underived  power  must  of 
necessity  be  unlimited,  on  the  principle  that  all  limitation  is  nega- 
tion, and  that  absolute  power  can  neither  be  divided  nor  alienated.2 
Hence  it  is  held  that  every  true  state  must  be  sovereign,  i.e., 
possessed  of  supreme  and  independent  power,  that  the  state  in 
its  relations  with  other  states  is  bound  only  by  its  own  will,  that  a 
new  sovereign  cannot  arise  by  treaty.  Driven  perhaps  rather  by 
facts  than  by  logic,  and  with  the  purpose  chiefly  of  accounting 

i  Cf.,  for  example,  the  following  definition :  "  AIs  Rechtsbegriff  ist  der 
Staat  .  .  .  die  mit  urspriinglicher  Herrschermacht  ausgestattete  Gebietskorper- 
schaft."  Jellinek,  Staatslehre,  2.  Aufl.,  p.  176.  Or  the  following:  "  Er  [der 
Staat]  ist  der  einzige  kraft  ihm  innewohnender  urspriinglicher,  rechtlich  von 
keiner  anderen  Macht  afogeleiteter  Macht  herrschende  Verband."  Ibid.,  p.  172. 

3  An  example  of  this  type  of  reasoning  may  be  found  in  W.  W.  Willoughby, 
The  Nature  of  the  State,  pp.  192  ff. 
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for  that  specifically  modern  type  of  political  organization,  the 
federal  state,  political  theory  has  modified  the  rigor  of  this  extreme 
position  in  two  main  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  there  have  been  a  mul- 
titude of  theories  of  divided  power,  or  even  divided  sovereignty, 
thus  sacrificing  the  unity  of  the  state  and,  in  effect,  if  not  ex- 
plicitly, giving  up  the  notion  of  a  juristic  person  or  will  as  the 
source  of  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  power 
may  be  underived  but  not  absolute,  thus  making  room  for  the 
non-sovereign  state.  In  this  way,  by  sacrificing  sovereignty,  the 
unity  of  the  state  and  its  nature  as  a  corporate  will  are  preserved. 
Either  device,  however,  spoils  the  logical  neatness  of  the  original 
deduction  and  both  are  in  fact  compromises  which  may  best  be 
considered  as  half-way  stations  on  the  road  to  the  final  abandon- 
ment of  the  theory  that  the  state  is  primarily  power. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  such  a  subject  as  political 
science,  which  has  always  stood  in  intimate  relation  with  polit- 
ical ideals  and  political  practice,  the  elaboration  of  this  concept  of 
state  power  is  not  so  abstract  as  it  seems,  but  is  rather  an  inter- 
pretation of  vivid  and  long-continued  political  experience.  The 
fact  is  that  the  concept  of  political  power,  unity,  and  sovereignty 
bears  the  marks  of  historical  controversies  which  influence  the 
reasoning  but  do  not  appear  as  premises  in  the  argument.  The 
sovereign  state  is  specifically  a  modern  phenomenon  and  its  ap- 
pearance was  the  epoch-making  event  of  the  early  modern  period. 
It  was  born  of  century-long  contests,  and  political  theory,  then  as 
now,  was  largely  an  attempt  to  state  the  general  drift  of  events 
and  to  bring  the  newer  tendencies  to  a  successful  birth.  The 
scientific  fashion  of  the  day  dictated  that  these  prevailing  tenden- 
cies should  be  regarded  as  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things  and  that 
statements  of  them  should  be  treated  as  axioms  whose  implica- 
tions were  to  be  developed  by  logical  elaboration.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  earlier  theories  of  the  state  reveals  clearly 
why  it  was  conceived  as  unified,  absolute  power,  and  also  how  the 
supposedly  inherent  reasonableness  of  the  conception  was  con- 
sidered the  most  trustworthy  defense  of  an  important  polit- 
ical ideal. 

The  state  achieved  its  modern  form  by  the  gradual  emancipa- 
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tion  of  the  kingship  from  three  other  types  of  political  institution 
which  during  the  Middle  Ages  had  overshadowed  it  or  at  least 
had  rivalled  it  in  authority.1  These  three  powers  were  the 
Church,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  corporations  or  great 
feudal  lords  within  the  kingdom  who  frequently  were  powerful 
enough  to  act  in  independence  of  the  king.  The  king  was  sub- 
ject, always  in  theory  and  often  in  practice,  to  limitation  by  the 
two  great  powers  which  were  most  typical  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  relatively  late2  and  only  as  the  consequence  of  the  bitter 
struggles  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  political  from  ecclesiastical  power  was  asserted.  In 
theory  also  the  kings  of  France  and  England  were  subjects  of 
the  Emperor,  and  while  the  theory  did  not  accord  with  the  facts, 
the  kings  could  not  claim  more  in  principle  than  to  exercise  all  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  within  their  kingdoms.  It  was  not  denied 
that  only  the  emperor  could  grant  the  title  and  privileges  of  king- 
ship. From  the  mediaeval  point  of  view  it  was  obvious  that  there 
could  be  by  right  only  one  earthly  power,  as  there  was  but  one 
heavenly  power.  It  was  not  until  the  Reformation  that  this 
theoretical  claim  of  unity  was  destroyed. 

If  the  claims  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire  were  sometimes 
more  matters  of  theory  than  of  fact,  the  limitation  upon  the  king's 
power  in  his  own  kingdom  was  entirely  real  and  very  effective. 
Both  the  feudal  lords  and  the  free  cities  held  political  rights 
which  mediaeval  law  regarded  as  essentially  private  possessions, 
just  as  it  regarded  the  power  of  the  king  himself  as  a  subjective 
right.  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers  all  three  were  virtually 
independent.  The  feudal  system,  where  it  was  at  all  completely 

1 1  have  followed  here  Jellinek's  account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
concept  of  sovereignty,  op.  cit.,  14.  Kap.  Jellinek  rejects  sovereignty  (supreme 
power)  as  essential  to  the  state,  finding  its  fundamental  attribute  in  unde- 
rived  power,  which  may  or  may  not  be  sovereign.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  the  historical  conditions  which  he  finds  responsible  for  the  claim  of  su- 
preme power  are  equally  responsible  for  the  definition  of  the  state  as  the 
source  of  juristic  authority. 

2  Jellinek  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  during  the  con- 
troversies of  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  VIII.  He  attributes  the  remark- 
able defense  of  the  Emperor  by  Marsilius  of  Padua  (Defensor  pacis,  1324)  to 
French  influence.  Op.  cit.,  p.  428. 
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developed,  stood  between  the  king  and  the  people  in  such  a  way 
that  his  political  power  might  be  practically  lost.  For  each  sub- 
ject owed  fealty  to  his  immediate  over-lord  and  through  him 
mediately  to  the  king.  Where  the  law  was  enforced  not  through 
the  king's  but  through  the  lord's  courts,  the  kingdom  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  political  unity  in  more  than  name.  It  is 
not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  Maitland  stresses  the  fact  that 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  county-moot  in  England  was  a 
county  court  but  not  a  count's  court,1  nor  was  it  without  reason 
that  the  Conquerors  reaffirmed  the  right  to  have  subjects  swear 
fealty  directly  to  the  king.  In  France  it  was  a  much  slower 
process  by  which  the  king  gradually  extended  the  royal  domain 
and  attained  a  degree  of  power  that  definitely  exalted  him  above 
the  nobility.  It  was  this  process  which  finally  established  the 
theory  that  the  king  possesses  a  general  power  of  legislation  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  kingdom  and  is  the  supreme  lord  of  the 
land.  Only  the  growing  powder  of  the  king  finally  overthrew  the 
pluralism  of  the  feudal  system  and  welded  the  kingdom  into  a 
unified  political  entity.  Both  in  France  and  in  England  politics 
first  assumes  a  distinctively  modern  form  in  a  period  of  royal 
absolutism. 

It  is  deeply  significant  that  this  period  produced  also  the  first 
theories  of  the  sovereign  state.  In  particular  it  was  the  King  of 
France  who  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  achieved  the  title  to  be  de- 
scribed as  "  in  his  own  kingdom,  as  it  were,  a  corporeal  god." 
And  in  1576  Jean  Bodin  first  formulated  a  definition  of  the  state 
which  made  sovereign  power  its  essential  characteristic.  The 

i  Art.  English  Law,  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Cf.  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
History  of  English  Law,  ad  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  40  f,  528  f.  The  Conquest  appears 
to  have  aided  the  development  of  feudalism  in  some  respects  and  to  have 
checked  it  in  others.  It  completely  feudalized  the  tenure  of  English  land,  but 
the  strength  of  the  Norman  kings  definitely  checked  an  existing  tendency  to 
grant  jurisdiction  to  the  landholder.  Thus  Edward  the  Confessor  is  said  to 
have  granted  such  private  jurisdiction  with  a  lavish  hand,  but  in  1278  Ed- 
ward I  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  all  judicial  rights  not  held  by  a 
definite  written  grant  or  by  immemorial  custom.  Maitland,  Constitutional 
History  of  England,  pp.  45,  59,  151,  156.  The  king's  justices  made  a  wide 
use  of  legal  fictions  to  bring  business  into  the  king's  courts,  ibid.,  pp.  109  ff. 
Maitland  enumerates  six  important  respects  in  which  the  development  of  the 
feudal  system  was  limited  in  England,  pp.  161  ff. 
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state  consists  of  citizens  subject  to  some  sovereign  power  and 
"sovereignty  is  the  supreme  power  over  citizens  and  subjects, 
unrestrained  by  the  laws."1  The  sovereign  is  the  source  of  law 
and,  as  such,  cannot  be  bound  by  it;  he  is  subject  only  to  the 
divine  law  and  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  responsible  to  God  alone 
for  his  acts.  Political  theory  thus  joined  hands  with  political 
policy ;  as  Machiavelli  had  prescribed  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  princes  as  the  only  means  of  uniting  Italy,  so 
Bodin,  in  the  midst  of  civil  war,  celebrated  in  his  theory  of  sov- 
ereignty a  similar  concentration  in  France  which  was  about  to 
be  consummated  in  his  day.  Moreover,  this  theory  conformed 
quite  simply  to  the  most  significant  tendency  of  the  century,  the 
fact  that  the  king  was  not  subject  to  the  Pope,  owed  no  fealty  to 
the  Emperor,  and  within  his  kingdom  legislated  for  the  whole 
body  of  his  subjects  and  enforced  the  law  directly  upon  them  by 
his  own  officers.  The  famous  claim  of  Louis  XIV,  "I  am  the 
state,"  was  in  the  main  simply  a  statement  of  fact;  for  the  rest, 
it  was  a  somewhat  crude  way  of  stating  a  great  political  ideal.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  why  political  philosophy  regarded  the  relation 
of  sovereign  and  subject  as  the  fundamental  political  fact,  and 
also  why  a  similar  theory  of  sovereign  power  could  not  have 
arisen  at  any  earlier  date ;  it  was  born  only  of  the  struggle  which 
set  the  king  free  from  other  limiting  political  powers  and  so 
brought  the  modern  state  into  existence. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
king  is  neither  so  absurd  nor  so  divorced  from  fact  as  it  seems 
to  a  generation  which  has  lost  the  fashion  of  expressing  political 
ideas  in  theological  language.  In  the  Seventeenth  Century  it 
was  a  simple  and  perfectly  intelligible  way  of  maintaining  the 
legal  omnipotence  of  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  law.  James 
the  First's  "  free  monarchy "  meant  simply  that  there  was  no 
power  on  earth  to  which  the  king  could  be  held  responsible.  The 
king  is  the  supreme  lord  of  his  entire  kingdom  by  divine  impo- 
sition; the  land,  his  subjects,  and  their  goods  are  his  to  dispose 
as  he  will  "  without  aduice  or  authoritie  of  either  Parliament  or 

i  Respublica,  Lib.  I,  cap.  viii. 
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any  other  subalterin  iudiciall  seate."1  The  king  is  subject  only 
to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  while  he  is  obliged  by  justice  and 
morals  to  govern  according  to  the  traditional  laws  of  the  land, 
only  changing  them  as  occasion  may  warrant,  the  limitation  is 
neither  legal  nor  contractual.  If  the  king  violates  his  coronation 
oath,  not  his  subjects,  or  any  earthly  court,  but  God  alone  is  his 
judge  and  God  alone  can  punish  him.  The  theory  establishes  at 
once  the  absolutism  of  the  king  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  state, 
since  the  two  are  at  this  stage  indistinguishable.  The  present 
interest  of  the  theory  of  divine  right  lies  precisely  in  this  fact. 
It  shows  clearly  the  source  from  which  the  theory  of  absolute 
state  power  was  derived.2 

The  political  evolution  which  created  the  personal  monarchy 
was  a  process  far  too  complicated  to  stop  with  that  result.  A 
two-fold  development  continued  and  has  continued  to  our  own 
day.  On  the  one  hand,  the  centralization  which  made  the  king 
the  ruling  power  in  the  state  has  gone  on  in  the  form  of  a  tend- 
ency to  create  larger  political  units  and  to  exalt  central  at  the 
expense  of  local  authority.  Unification  has  been  a  standing  fea- 
ture of  modern  political  development.  But  this  process  itself 
quickly  made  simple  addition  to  the  royal  functions  inadequate. 
No  single  man  could  possibly  keep  his  hand  on  all  the  activities 
of  the  modern  state.  Still  more  important  was  the  growing  dis- 
satisfaction with  merely  personal  government  and  the  demand 
for  the  popularizing  of  the  state.  The  great  process  which  con- 
stitutionalized  the  monarchy  left  the  king,  at  least  in  England, 
shorn  completely  of  political  power.  The  state  absorbed  the 
crown  and  in  doing  so  depersonalized  itself.  But  the  need  of 
maintaining  the  unified,  centralized  character  of  the  state,  at  least 
as  a  defense  against  anarchy,  seemed  none  the  less  pressing.  The 
concept  of  the  state  became  correspondingly  more  abstract,  since 

1  The  Trew  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  Political  Workes  of  James  I,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1918,  p.  62. 

2  The  Tudor  kings  between  the  accession  of  Henry  VII   and  the  death  of 
Elizabeth   exercised  the  substance  of  absolute  power  but  used  great  tact  in 
claiming   it  as  a  right.     It   was  a  frequent   ecclesiastical  theory  of  the  day 
which  James  adopted  and  imprudently  urged  when  absolutism  became  a  con- 
tested issue.     Cf.  Figgis,  The  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  pp.  88  ff. 
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the  sovereign  could  no  longer  be  identified  simply  with  the  person 
of  the  monarch,  but  its  constructively  personal  character  as  a 
supreme  will  behind  the  law  is  still  maintained. 

It  is  in  this  stage  that  we  find  the  theory  of  sovereignty  in 
Hobbes.  He  has  quite  abolished  the  rights  of  legitimacy  which 
were  vital  to  the  Stuart  claims  and  which  were  most  simply  ex- 
pressed by  the  theory  of  the  sacredness  of  the  king's  person.  His 
sovereign  is  either  a  man  or  an  assembly  of  men  and  there  is  for 
him  no  meaning  in  the  distinction  between  a  sovereign  de  jure 
and  one  de  facto.  But  a  firm  conviction  of  the  indivisibility  of 
sovereign  power  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  both  political 
theory  and  practice.  "If  there  had  not  first  been  an  opinion  re- 
ceived of  the  greatest  part  of  England,  that  these  powers  were 
divided  between  the  King,  and  the  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  people  had  never  been  divided,  and  fallen  into  this  Civill 
Warre."1  It  is  accordingly  the  task  of  political  theory  to  show 
how  necessary  powers  of  the  state  can  be  deduced  from  the  con- 
ception of  sovereign  power  itself.  The  sovereign  can  do  no  in- 
jury to  the  subject ;  his  power  cannot  be  forfeited  nor  can  he  be 
punished.  He  is  the  supreme  arbiter  both  of  policies  and  of  laws ; 
both  legislation  and  judicature  belong  to  him.  "These  are  the 
Rights,  which  make  the  Essence  of  Sovereignty;  and  which  are 
the  marks,  whereby  a  man  may  discern  in  what  Man,  or  Assembly 
of  men,  the  Sovereign  Power  is  placed,  and  resideth.  For  these 
are  incommunicable,  and  inseparable."2  To  dispense  with  any  of 
them  is  to  negate  the  others  and  to  destroy  the  ultimate  power  of 
the  state.  As  inseparable  and  inalienable  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
deducible  from  the  very  nature  of  sovereign  power,  these  powers 
must  inhere  in  whatever  entity  exercises  sovereignty. 

In  so  far  as  Hobbes's  theory  of  sovereignty  was  designed  to 
strengthen  monarchy  it  was  a  complete  and  immediate  failure; 
the  day  of  royal  absolutism  was  over,  in  England  at  least,  before 
he  came  to  its  defense.  As  was  inevitable  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  Locke  finds  the  chief  power,  supreme  over  all  other  or- 
gans of  government,  in  the  legislature.  Locke's  main  aim,  how- 

1  Leviathan,  Ch.  xviii,  Cambridge,  1904,  p.  126. 

2  Ibid. 
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ever,  was  not  merely  to  transfer  power  from  the  crown  to  Parlia- 
ment but  to  subject  power  itself  to  limitation.  His  ideal  is  that 
of  government  subject  to  law  throughout.  With  Hobbes  plainly 
in  mind,  he  scouts  the  notion  of  a  contract  which  makes  all  men 
but  one  subject  to  law.1  Unfortunately,  however,  Locke  is  not 
able  to  make  this  ideal  entirely  clear.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
second  Treatise  he  defines  political  power  as  the  right  to  make 
laws2  and  this  puts  him  at  the  mercy  of  Hobbes's  more  rigorous 
logic.  He  minimizes  so  far  as  he  can  the  extent  to  which  law  is 
made,  in  any  absolute  sense,  by  holding  that  the  making  of  law 
is  merely  setting  down  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  trans- 
gression.3 The  transgression  itself  consists  in  violating  the 
already  existing  law  of  nature.  But  in  a  day  when  the  legislature 
had  just  made  good  its  claim  to  supremacy  and  was  entering  upon 
a  period  of  detailed  control  over  public  affairs  such  as  it  had 
never  had  before  and  does  not  have  now,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  so  vague  a  distinction  would  lead  to  anything.  In  fact, 
Locke's  main  reliance  for  limiting  the  legislature  lay  in  the  theory 
that  ultimate  power  rests  with  the  people  and  that  political  obedi- 
ence is  due  to  "  the  public  will  of  the  society,"4  the  prolific  germ 
of  all  the  later  theories  of  popular  sovereignty.  This  theory 
represents  the  change  from  a  mainly  personal  view  of  the  state's 
power  to  the  notion  of  a  unified  community  of  which  government 
is  the  organ.  It  cannot  attain  clarity,  however,  so  long  as  polit- 
ical power  is  regarded  as  the  power  to  make  law ;  for  clearly  the 
people  do  not  make  law  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  gen- 
erally understood.  Locke's  theory  becomes  a  defense  of  revolu- 
tion which  must  be  an  extra-legal,  if  not  an  illegal,  remedy.  In 
the  long  run,  therefore,  a  modification  of  Hobbes's  more  logical 
theory  triumphed  and  the  net  juristic  outcome  of  the  Revolution 
was  that  sovereignty  was  lodged  in  Parliament.  The  classical 
statement  by  Blackstone  may  be  called  a  commonplace  of  English 
law:  "It  [Parliament]  hath  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  author- 

1  Treatises  concerning  Government,  II,  Sect.  90. 

2  Sect.  3. 

« Ibid.,  Sect.  88. 
*Ibid.,  Sect.  151. 
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ity  in  the  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  restraining,  abrogating, 
repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters 
of  all  possible  denominations,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil, 
military,  maritime,  or  criminal;  this  being  the  place  where  that 
absolute  despotic  power,  which  must  in  all  governments  reside 
somewhere,  is  intrusted  by  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms."1 
In  the  theory  of  parliamentary  sovereignty,  with  an  indefinite, 
extra-legal  responsibility  of  Parliament  to  the  people,  we  have  the 
most  definite  outcome  for  political  theory  of  the  rise  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  The  theory  is  based,  however,  specifically  upon 
English  political  practice;  indeed,  it  does  not  precisely  fit  any 
government  in  the  world  except  Great  Britain,  not  even  the  Brit- 
ish Empire ;  for  the  authority  of  Parliament,  though  theoretically 
intact,  is  quite  shadowy  as  applied  to  the  self-governing  domin- 
ions. In  particular,  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  Nineteenth  Century  politics  which  brought  the  federal  gov- 
ernment into  being.  The  many  theories  of  divided  state  power 
and  the  many  efforts  of  political  science  to  show  what  bodies 
share  or  exercise  this  power  bear  witness  to  the  insufficiency  of 
legislative  sovereignty  to  cover  the  facts.  The  growing  com- 
plexity of  political  institutions  made  it  quite  impossible  to  say 
in  what  agencies  the  power  of  the  state  must  be  conceived  ulti- 
mately to  reside.  In  fact,  it  manifestly  resided  in  no  one  agency. 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  "By  whomsoever,  or  whatsoever 
body,  the  will  of  the  State  is  expressed,  and  law  created,  there  we 
have  sovereignty  exercised."2  But  this  in  effect  merely  reaffirms 
the  general  theory:  Since  law  is  the  will  of  the  state,  whatever 
body  makes  law,  exercises  the  will  of  the  state.  The  fact  is  that 
many  different  and  largely  independent  bodies  are  equally  legis- 
lative. Thus  in  the  United  States  the  President  and  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  or  a  governor  and  a  state  legislature  may 
make  law.  But  in  the  process  of  interpretation  the  courts  make 
law,  in  effect  if  not  avowedly.  An  executive  officer  may  some- 
times make  law  by  ordinance.  In  states  where  the  initiative  and 
referendum  exist  the  electorate  aids  in  making  law.  A  constitu- 

1  Commentaries,  I,  p.  160. 

2  Willoughby,  op.  cit.,  pp.  302  ff. 
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tional  convention,  together  with  the  bodies  that  have  the  ratifying 
power,  make  law,  and  in  amending  the  Federal  Constitution,  Con- 
gress and  the  state  legislatures  make  law.  Nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  the  location  of  sovereignty  in  any  definite  body  is  out  of  the 
question  and  that  the  search  for  a  tangible  sovereign  is  futile. 
The  state  as  a  unitary,  law-creating  power  can  be  retained,  there- 
fore, only  by  the  most  rigid  distinction  between  the  state  and  the 
persons  or  bodies  who  from  time  to  time  may  speak  for  the  state. 
The  state  becomes  an  intangible  entity,  a  juristic  person  or  cor- 
poration, whose  will  is  expressed  through  many  agencies.  The 
agencies  may  be  regarded,  however,  as  wielding,  each  in  its  own 
province,  the  undivided  power  of  the  state.1  The  state  has  be- 
come a  concept,  the  hypothetical  will  in  whose  name  every  law  is 
enacted  and  every  official  act  is  done.  This  hypothesis  of  a  uni- 
fied state  power,  wholly  abstracted  from  any  agency  of  govern- 
ment, must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  political  organization. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  unity  imputed  to  the  state  is  of  a  purely 
formal,  or  even  nominal  kind,  for  it  indicates  nothing  whatever 
regarding  either  the  nature  of  the  specific  activities  that  are 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  state  or  the  positive  and  substantial 
relations  between  them.  In  fact,  as  governments  are  constituted 
under  modern  conditions  there  may  be  very  little  substantial  rela- 
tion between  many  of  their  different  agencies.  A  great  extension 
of  the  state's  activities  took  place  during  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  and  as  a  consequence  of  what  is  called 
social  legislation.  The  passing  away  of  the  laisses  faire  dogma 
and  the  growing  complexity  of  industrialized  societies  brought 
into  existence  a  great  multitude  of  governmental  agencies  such  as 
had  been  quite  unknown  in  the  political  organization  of  an  earlier 
and  simpler  period.  This  process  was  apparent  in  the  growing 
number  of  ministries  and  the  relative  independence  of  the  per- 

i  Jellinek,  op.  cit.,  14.  Kap.,  3.  Abtl.,  pp.  482  ff.  The  author  wholly  rejects 
the  doctrine  that  specific  powers  are  essential  to  the  state  or  are  deducible 
from  its  nature  (p.  470).  Nevertheless  the  state's  power  is  as  essentially  in- 
divisible as  the  will  of  the  human  person.  It  is  indeed  the  province  of  polit- 
ical science  to  conceive  the  state  as  a  unity,  this  unity  being  "  a  form  of 
synthesis  necessarily  imposed  upon  us  by  our  consciousness."  P.  163;  also 
156  f. 
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manent  civil  service.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  process  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  multiplication  of  ministries.  There  have 
appeared  numbers  of  almost  self-directing  boards  and  commis- 
sions whose  work  has  little  substantial  relation  to  any  executive 
department  and  which  are  as  capable  of  functioning  apart  from 
other  governmental  agencies  as  most  private  corporations.  Like 
the  latter,  such  boards  must,  of  course,  be  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  their  powers  are  subject  to  definition  or  re-definition 
by  the  legislature.  They  are  subject  to  regulation  and  super- 
vision, but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  their  action  is,  and  must  be, 
largely  independent.  What  real  unity  can  be  pointed  out,  for 
example,  between  such  diverse  agencies  as  the  post  office,  with 
its  parcel  post  and  savings  bank  divisions,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  various  public  health  services,  the  bureaus 
of  factory  inspection,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  state  universities,  and  the  various  workingmen's 
compensation  boards,  to  mention  only  a  few  taken  at  random?1 
Governments  are,  in  fact,  complicated  congeries  of  diverse  agen- 
cies held  together  simply  by  the  fact  that  they  do  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  state.  They  do  not  so  act  because  of  any  peculiarity 
in  them  that  makes  them  characteristically  organs  of  the  state. 
The  French  jurist  Duguit  regards  a  tendency  thus  to  decentralize 
the  state  as  one  of  the  most  important  political  movements  of  the 
time.  It  would  issue  in  the  organization  of  public  services  in 
largely  independent  corporations  f  this  is  precisely  the  goal  toward 
which  the  French  administrative  Syndicalists  are  aiming.3  It  is, 
of  course,  a  question  how  far  such  a  plan  would  work  in  practice, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  that  any  essential  unity  in  the  nature  of  the 
state  would  be  violated  by  it.4 

1  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  complication  and  multiplication  of  governing 
boards  during  the  War  may  be  got  from  W.  F.  Willoughby's  Government  Or- 
ganization in  War  Time  and  After.     Doubtless  much  of  the  complication  was 
merely  bad  organization,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  creation  of  such  agencies 
seemed  the  natural  and  in  fact  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  increased  demands 
of  the  War.     The  rapidity  with  which  they  came  into  being  only  emphasized 
a  tendency  which  had  been  going  on  less  perceptibly  for  years. 

2  TraitS  de  droit  constitutional,  Sects.  27,  786,  87-88. 

3  H.  J.  Laski,  Authority  in  the  Modern  State,  Ch.  V. 

*  On  the  question  of  the  unity   of  the  modern   state,   cf.  H.   Krabbe,  Die 
moderne  Staatsidee,  pp.  240  ff. 
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In  other  words,  the  appropriateness  of  having  a  given  activity 
conducted  or  regulated  by  an  agency  of  government  is  purely  a 
matter  of  circumstances  and  policy,  not  at  all  a  matter  of  dis- 
covering an  inherent  state  character  in  the  activity  concerned. 
Undoubtedly  agencies  of  the  kind  mentioned  have  been  created 
from  time  to  time  in  response  to  urgent  needs  and  with  the  object 
of  safeguarding  the  public  welfare.  It  might  indeed  be  urged 
that  the  unity  of  these  seemingly  diverse  agencies  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  individually  and  collectively,  they  are  in  a  special  sense  the 
guardians  of  the  public  interest.1  This  view,  however,  is  quite 
misleading  if  it  is  meant  that  specific  activities  are  carried  on  in 
the  name  of  the  state  because  they  are  interests  of  the  state,  or 
because  these  activities  and  not  others  are  interests  of  the  public. 
All  that  can  be  meant  by  saying  that  a  given  activity  has  a  public 
interest  is  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  persons  in  the  com- 
munity are  interested  in  maintaining  it  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
general  concern,  and  this  in  itself  is  not  a  reason  for  having  it 
conducted  by  an  agency  of  the  state.  The  urgent  reason  for 
committing  an  activity  to  an  agency  of  the  government  lies  in 
the  conviction  that  it  cannot  be  adequately  maintained  if  it  is  left 
to  private  enterprise.  It  is  of  course  manifest  that  many  of  the, 
activities  which  are  left  to  private  agencies  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant to  the  community  and  affect  the  interests  of  quite  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  public  as  those  which  are  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  the  state.  The  public  interest  is  served  if  the  work  is  effi- 
ciently done  and  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  policy  to  determine  how 
in  fact  the  requisite  degree  of  efficiency  can  be  secured.  There 
was,  for  example,  a  time  when  water  and  light  plants  were  likely 
to  be  owned  by  private  corporations,  but  the  tendency  has  been 
to  make  them  the  property  of  the  municipalities  they  serve.  But 
no  one  would  hold  that  the  question  of  ownership  has  any  special 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  public  interest  in  them;  they 
have  tended  to  become  public  property  because  of  the  belief  that 

i  Cf.  Duguit,  op.  cit.,  Sect.  27.  The  state  is  "  a  co-operation  of  public  serv- 
ices organized  and  controlled  by  the  rulers."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
"  rulers  "  do  not  make  law  according  to  Duguit,  and  therefore  he  must  mean 
that  public  services  look  after  public  interests  in  a  sense  in  which  private 
activities  do  not. 
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it  was  scarcely  safe  to  leave  them  in  private  hands.  There  are, 
moreover,  an  indefinite  number  of  stages  between  private  owner- 
ship and  public  ownership,  representing  degrees  and  kinds  of 
government  control  and  regulation,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
status  of  the  railroads.  Such  an  industry  as  the  production  of 
steel,  though  owned  and  operated  by  private  corporations,  is  al- 
most if  not  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  public  concern  to  an  indus- 
trial community  as  the  railroads.'  It  is  possible  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  regulating  the  steel  industry  in  some  such 
way  as  the  railroads  are  regulated,  but  in  any  case  it  cannot  be 
maintained  either  that  transportation  falls  within  a  circle  of  state 
interests  while  the  steel  industry  does  not,  or  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  a  private  interest  while  transportation  is  not.  Neither 
is  •  of  interest  to  the  state  except  as  it  touches  the  interests  of 
practically  every  citizen,  and  both  are  public  interests  in  the  sense 
that  the  community  is  bound  to  keep  both  going  in  a  reasonable 
condition  of  efficiency. 

The  distinction  between  public  interests  which  are  cared  for 
by  organs  of  the  state  and  private  interests  which  are  left  to  in- 
dividual initiative  has  exactly  the  same  unclearness  as  Mill's 
famous  distinction  between  conduct  which  concerns  only  the  in- 
dividual and  conduct  which  concerns  others.1  The  latter,  Mill 
argues,  may  rightly  be  made  the  subject  of  compulsion  by  law, 
while  the  former  must  be  left  to  the  merely  moral  sanctions.  It 
is  manifest,  however,  that  morality  of  a  highly  personal  kind, 
which  no  one  would  dream  of  trying  to  enforce  by  law,  may  be  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  everyone,  and  that  the  true  reason  for  not 
enforcing  it  is  merely  that  such  an  instrument  as  law  will  not 
accomplish  the  purpose.  Similarly,  any  analysis  of  interests 
shows  that  the  division  of  them  into  public  and  private  is  open 
to  the  same  objection.  An  interest  which  is  of  very  serious  im- 
port to  an  individual  may  be  so  to  others  as  well,  and  manifestly 
nothing  is  of  interest  to  the  community  )which  is  not  an  interest 
to  some  or  all  the  members  of  the  community.  The  persons  who 
conduct  a  given  business  are  interested  in  it  in  certain  special 
ways  in  which  others  are  not  interested  in  it.  The  others  may 

i  On  Liberty,  Ch.  iv. 
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be  quite  as  vitally  interested  in  it  in  some  other  way,  as  cus- 
tomers, for  example,  and  if  the  business  is  of  such  a  kind  that 
everyone  is  obliged,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  a  customer,  it 
is  quite  intelligible  to  say  that  the  whole  community  is  interested. 
Under  no  circumstances  are  the  special  interests  abolished,  no 
matter  how  widely  others  may  be  interested,  not  even  if  the 
business  becomes  public  property,  except,  of  course,  the  special 
interest  of  ownership.  There  are,  in  fact,  private  and  public 
interests  involved  in  every  activity  of  importance,  just  as  all 
conduct  of  any  importance  concerns  both  the  person  who  acts  and 
others  who  must  adjust  themselves  to  his  action.  And  just  as 
the  interest  of  others  in  good  character  does  not  prove  that  good 
character  ought  to  be  enforced  by  law,  so  the  fact  that  an  industry 
is  of  interest  to  everyone  does  not  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  owned 
by  the  state.  The  practical  question  in  both  cases  is  the  advisa- 
bility of  trying  to  gain  a  certain  end  by  a  given  means.  It  is 
equally  clear,  of  course,  that  private  interests  argue  nothing 
against  public  ownership  or  control  if  a  privately  controlled  in- 
dustry does  not  serve  the  public  as  well  as  it  might  if  managed 
in  some  other  way. 

The  unimportance  for  political  theory  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween private  control  and  what  is  called  public  control  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  public  control  is  a  matter  of  degree  in  any 
case.  In  whichever  way  a  given  activity  may  be  carried  on,  there 
is  in  the  modern  state  one  and  the  same  warrant  for  both.  This 
warrant  is  the  law.  The  private  individual  claims  certain  pow- 
ers of  action  and  the  law  is  the  arbiter  of  the  claim ;  he  is  required 
to  assume  certain  obligations  and  responsibilities  for  his  action, 
and  again  it  is  the  law  which  lays  these  duties  upon  him.  His 
rights  and  obligations  vary  widely  under  different  circumstances 
with  reference,  for  example,  to  his  use  of  different  kinds  of  prop- 
erty or  his  personal  liberty  according  as  he  is  or  is  not  in  military 
service.  Even  within  the  sphere  of  what  are  ordinarily  regarded 
as  private  rights,  the  law  regulates  action  to  any  extent  that  may 
be  deemed  necessary  in  the  public  interest,  provided  it  is  believed 
that  regulation  by  law  will  be  effective.  Now  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  modern  state  the  claim  of  an  agency  of  government  to  exer- 
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cise  a  given  power  has  just  the  same  sort  of  foundation  as  that  of 
the  private  individual.  It  is  a  claim  the  warrant  for  which  must 
be  found  in  the  law.  There  is  no  assignable  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  owners  of  a  railroad  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission ;  the  right  of  the  owner  to  act  or  the  right  of 
the  Commission  to  restrain  or  enforce  action  proceeds  from  one 
and  the  same  source.  Nor  need  this  be  in  any  way  peculiar  to 
those  agencies  of  comparatively  recent  origin  which  stand  some- 
what aside  from  the  traditional  functions  of  government.  The 
President,  the  member  of  Congress,  the  Judge,  even  the  com- 
mander of  a  military  force  are  quite  on  a  level  with  the  private 
citizen  in  this  respect.  The  official  may  or  must  do  things,  in- 
deed, in  his  official  capacity  which  the  private  citizen  may  not  do, 
but  this  is  only  because  the  law  makes  these  things  rights  or 
duties  of  his  office.  What  the  official  may  or  must  do  is  permitted 
or  required  with  quite  the  same  degree  of  right  or  obligation  that 
attaches  to  private  action.  If,  therefore,  it  is  the  function  of 
law  to  care  for  public  interests, — so  far,  at  least,  as  such  a  means 
as  law  can  do  this, — then  an  act  required  by  law  of  the  private 
citizen  is  done  in  the  public  interest  quite  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
act  of  an  official.  On  the  other  hand,  the  official  is,  as  a  rule, 
quite  as  responsible  for  acts  done  in  his  official  capacity  as  the 
private  citizen  is  for  his  private  acts.1 

It  is  indeed  true  that  this  legal  responsibility  for  official  action 
has  not  as  yet  been  fully  acknowledged.2  In  certain  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  law  the  old  principle  that  the  state  is  legibus  soluta 
operates  to  make  the  agencies  of  government  irresponsible,  or  to 
make  the  official  individually  responsible  in  cases  where  the  only 
adequate  redress  for  the  injury  done  would  be  recovery  from  the 
government  itself.  But  the  layman  at  least  encounters  cases  of 
this  sort  with  a  shocked  sense  of  their  incongruity.  The  distinc- 
tion is  so  meaningless  in  the  light  of  most  of  our  experience  of 
government  that  the  persistence  of  the  principle  is  at  once  felt 
to  be  an  anachronism  and  its  application  a  substantial  injustice. 
The  tendency  of  the  law  itself  is  certainly  to  eliminate  these 

1  Cf.  Krabbe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  230  ff. 

2  H.  J.  Laski,  Authority  in  the  Modern  State,  pp.  96  ff. 
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anomalies.  In  fact,  the  whole  tendency  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment has  been  away  from  such  irresponsibility ;  as  we  have  seen, 
it  was  this  phase  of  constitutionalism  which  Locke  deemed  most 
essential,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  ideal  has  been  realized. 
Manifestly  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  state  to 
prevent  its  realization  in  the  outstanding  cases. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  neither  the  government  nor 
the  state  is  the  guardian  of  public  interests  but  the  whole  body  of 
rules,  whether  legal  or  moral,  by  which  conduct  is  regulated.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  action  is  official  or  private;  the 
conduct  is  subject  to  judgment  under  the  rules  in  either  case. 
The  final  question  is  merely  whether  under  modern  conditions, 
when  an  agency  of  government  acts  in  a  legislative  capacity  and 
declares  a  certain  rule  to  be  law,  there  is  any  appropriateness  in 
saying  that  this  agency  is  acting  as  the  organ  of  a  juristic  will 
which  creates  law  by  its  fiat.  Of  the  creation  of  law  in  any  abso- 
lute sense  one  can  scarcely  speak;  it  is  merely  commonplace  to 
say  that  the  real  binding  force  of  the  law  arises  not  from  that 
prima  facie  making  by  the  legislature,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
rule  laid  down  has  its  roots  in  that  sense  of  mutual  rights  and 
obligations  without  which  no  communal  activities  would  exist. 
It  is  closer  to  the  facts  to  say  that  a  body  maintained  by  law  for 
that  purpose  interprets  and  makes  explicit  what  this  underlying 
sense  of  right  seems  to  require  in  a  given  case.  As  has  been  said, 
the  law  is  found  rather  than  made,  though  this  way  of  putting  it 
suggests  the  false  notion  of  a  law  already  existing  and  waiting 
to  be  stated.  Law  grows  in  being  stated  and  applied,  but  it  grows 
from  already  existing  law  and  right,  by  means  which  are  them- 
selves maintained  by  law.  It  is  indeed  true  that  any  institution 
which  has  the  duty  thus  to  interpret  and  develop  the  body  of  law 
must  be  trusted  to  do  the  work  faithfully  and  intelligently;  we 
cannot  have  interpretations  of  interpretations  ad  infinitum.  But 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  such  terms  the  community  would 
fall  into  a  state  of  chaos  rather  than  to  the  fact  that  there  is  any- 
where an  absolute  will  in  the  name  of  which  a  particular  agency 
is  permitted  to  speak. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  the  theory  of  the  state  as 
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a  superior  power  has  been  a  defense  of  public  order  against  dis- 
order. It  arose  in  a  period  when  the  surest  guarantee  of  public 
order  lay  in  the  power  of  the  king  and  when  order  was  most 
readily  conceived  as  the  subordination  of  subject  to  sovereign. 
By  the  evolution  of  political  institutions,  however,  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  subordination  has  very  little  to  do  with  public 
order,  except  such  voluntary  subordination  as  comes  from  loyalty 
to  causes  and  ideals.  The  distinction  of  sovereign  and  subject, 
which  was  once  the  primary  political  fact,  has  come  to  play  little 
or  no  part  in  the  political  consciousness  of  the  law-abiding  citizen. 
It  is  only  with  an  effort  that  he  can  think  of  the  law  as  the  voice 
of  an  irresistible  will  which  has  the  right  to  command  by  vir- 
tue of  an  inherent  political  superiority.  In  practice  the  prin- 
ciple amounts  merely  to  the  postulate  that  decisions  which  shall 
stand  as  final  must  be  taken  and  that  the  discussion  of  rules  can- 
not go  on  indefinitely.  Somebody  must  say  what  rule  shall  be 
followed,  just  as  somebody  must  clean  the  streets,  and  the  law 
itself  designates  in  both  cases  who  shall  do  it.  Three  realities 
remain :  The  community  with  its  territorial  and  cultural  identity ; 
the  law,  which  is  one  expression  of  that  culture ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  a  group  of  organized  agencies  subject  to  law  and 
maintaining  such  communal  interests  as  can  best  be  maintained 
in  that  fashion.  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  will  which  has  an  unde- 
rived  power  to  issue  commands  to  its  political  inferiors.  The 
agencies  of  government  act  by  the  same  warrant  as  the  private 
individual,  namely,  the  law,  which  is  binding  alike  on  everyone 
according  to  the  capacity  in  which  he  claims  a  power  to  act. 
Finally,  the  legislative  function  itself  is  merely  a  duty  entrusted 
to  various  legally  established  agencies  of  government  for  the 
more  orderly  interpretation  and  application  of  that  body  of  rules 
without  which  the  community  could  not  exist. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 


A  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

I. 

THE  key  to  Durkheim's  interpretation  of  human  experience, 
whether  in  respect  of  religion,  morality,  law,  social  rela- 
tionships generally,  or  knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in  his  contention 
of  its  duplicity.  Man,  he  writes,  "is  double.  There  are  two 
beings  in  him :  an  individual  being  which  has  its  foundation  in  the 
organism  and  the  circle  of  whose  activities  is  therefore  strictly 
limited,  and  a  social  being  which  represents  the  highest  reality  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  order  that  we  know  by  observation — I 
mean  society. — In  so  far  as  he  belongs  to  society,  the  individual 
transcends  himself,  both  when  he  thinks  and  when  he  acts."1  Of 
the  two  beings,  so  far  as  cognition  is  concerned,  the  one  is  de- 
scribed as  comprising  sensations,  images  and  individual  repre- 
sentations. These  are  states  of  consciousness  which  result  from 
the  stimulation  by  objects  and  in  all  further  respects  are  an  ex- 
pression of  the  psychical  nature  of  the  individual  mind.  They 
arise  from  our  "  daily  relations  with  external  things  "  and  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  "  external  and  material  world  "  as  this 
presents  itself  to  the  individual.2  As  "  sensual  representations  " 
they  are  in  constant  flux.  Moreover,  "a  sensation  or  an  image 
always  relies  upon  a  determined  object,  or  upon  a  collection  of 
objects  of  the  same  sort,  and  expresses  the  momentary  condition 
of  a  particular  consciousness ;  it  is  essentially  individual  and  sub- 
jective. We  therefore  have  considerable  liberty  in  dealing  with 
the  representations  of  such  an  origin.  It  is  true  that  when  our 
sensations  are  actual,  they  impose  themselves  upon  us  in  fact. 
But  by  right  we  are  free  to  conceive  them  otherwise  than  they 
really  are,  or  to  represent  them  to  ourselves  as  occurring  in  a 

i  The  Elementary  Forms  of  the  Religious  Life,  p.  16— a  translation  by  Joseph 
Ward  Swain  of  Durkheim's  last  and  most  extensive  work,  "  Les  Formes  ele- 
mentaires  de  la  vie  religieuse,"  published  in  1912.  For  brevity's  sake  it  will 
hereafter  be  referred  to  by  the  letters  R.  L. 

«  Cf.  R.  L.,  p.  263. 
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different  order  from  that  where  they  are  really  produced."1  In 
the  last  analysis,  they  are  immediately  dependent  upon  the  organ- 
ism. Indeed,  were  man  "  reduced  to  having  only  individual  per- 
ceptions, he  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  beasts."2 

Sharply  distinct  from  these  experiences  are  concepts.  These, 
in  their  intrinsic  nature,"  are  "  outside  of  time  and  change,"  "  im- 
mutable." If  they  undergo  alterations,  it  is  only  through  our 
activity,  in  so  far  as  we  find  them  unsuitable.  Even  this  change, 
indeed,  they  stubbornly  resist.  They  are  "universal,  or  at  least 
capable  of  becoming  so."3  In  further  contrast  to  sensations, 
which  can  by  no  possibility  pass  from  one  consciousness  to 
another,  they  are  held  in  common  or  are  at  least  communicable — 
the  latter  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  essentially  "imper- 
sonal" representations.  Conceptual  thought  does  more  than 
classify  objects  on  the  basis  of  common  characteristics.  It  re- 
lates the  variable  to  the  permanent,  "the  individual  to  the  social."4 

Dominating  all  the  details  of  the  intellectual  life  are  the  cate- 
gories. These  are  the  most  general  of  all  concepts,  such,  for 
example,  as  those  of  time,  space,  class,  number,  cause,  force,  sub- 
stance, and  personality.  "  They  correspond  to  the  most  universal 
properties  of  things."5  "They  represent  the  most  general  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  things."6  "  They  are  applicable  to  all 
that  is  real";  "not  attached  to  any  particular  object,  they  are 
independent  of  every  particular  object;  they  constitute  the  com- 
mon field  where  all  minds  meet."7  They  "  dominate  and  envelop 
all  the  other  concepts :  they  are  permanent  molds  for  the  mental 
life."8  Like  all  concepts,  they  are  in  intent  immutable  (though 

1  R.  L.,  p.  14. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  439. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  433.      Universality  is  carefully  distinguished  from  generality  in 
the  sense  of  degree  of  extension.     By  it  is  meant  "  the  property  which  the 
concept  has  of  being  communicable  to  a  number  of  minds,  and  in  principle  to 
all  minds;  but  this  communicability  is  wholly  independent  of  the  degree  of  its 
extension.     A  concept  which  is  applied  to  only  one  object,  and  whose  exten- 
sion is  consequently  at  the  minimum,  can  be  the  same  for  everybody ;  such  is 
the  case  with  the  concept  of  a  deity."     Ibid.,  p.  434,  n.  i. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  439. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
?  Ibid.,  p.  1 3. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  440. 
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not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unchanging)  and,  of  course,  universal. 
They  are  characterized  by  necessity,  as  well  as  by  an  authority 
which  we  are  constrained  to  recognize.  They  impose  themselves 
upon  us  by  right :  "  they  have  within  them  a  sort  of  force  or  moral 
ascendency."1  They  relate  to  "an  ideal  world  to  which  we  at- 
tribute a  moral  superiority."2  In  distinction  from  general  ideas 
which  scarcely  enrich  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  they  contain 
nothing  more  than  the  particulars  from  which  they  are  derived, 
concepts  and  categories  "  add  to  that  which  we  can  learn  by  our 
own  personal  experience  all  that  wisdom  and  science  which  the 
group  has  accumulated  in  the  course  of  centuries."3 

The  characteristics  just  mentioned  preclude  concepts  and  cate- 
gories from  being  merely  abstractions  from  individual  experi- 
ence or  "  the  average  of  the  corresponding  individual  representa- 
tions." "  Every  time  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  type  of 
thought  or  action  which  is  imposed  uniformly  upon  particular 
wills  or  intelligences,  this  pressure  exercised  over  the  individual 
betrays  the  intervention  of  the  group."*  "  Collective  representa- 
tions are  the  result  of  an  immense  co-operation,  which  stretches 
out  not  only  into  space  but  into  time  as  well;  to  make  them,  a 
multitude  of  minds  have  associated,  united  and  combined  their 
ideas  and  sentiments;  for  them,  long  generations  have  accumu- 
lated their  experience  and  their  knowledge.  A  special  intellectual 
activity  is  therefore  concentrated  in  them  which  is  infinitely  richer 
and  complexer  than  that  of  the  individual."5  Their  origin  is 
the  I'ame  collective,  the  conscience  collective,  and  this  has  a  dis- 
tinctive nature  and  unique  laws,  markedly  different  from  those 
of  individual  minds.  It  is  sui  generis. 

The  consideration  upon  which  Durkheim  relies  in  making  his 
sharp  distinction  between  the  natures  of  collective  and  of  indi- 
vidual minds  is  one  which,  in  common  with  Bergson,  he  had 

1  R.  L.,  p.  437.      It  is  for  this  reason,  Durkheim  suggests,  that  the  highest 
functions  of  intelligence  have  always  been  regarded  as  specific  manifestations 
of  the  soul — the  soul  being  conceived  in  antithesis  to  the  body  and  as  an  entity 
of  a  decidedly  superior  sort. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  263. 
*lbid.,  p.  435. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  434. 
B  Ibid.,  p.  1 6. 
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learned  from  their  teacher  Boutroux.1  Wholes,  he  was  con- 
vinced, can  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  themselves,  of  the 
qualities  which  as  a  matter  of  discovery  alone  they  are  found  to 
possess,  for  they  have  a  character  irreducible  to  that  of  the  com- 
ponent simples.  The  phenomena  of  life,  for  example,  are  not 
adequately  describable  in  terms  of  physico-chemical  laws.  Sen- 
sation, though  depending  upon  the  brain  because  "compounded 
out  of  molecular  modifications,"  is  nevertheless  "  something  else 
because  it  results  from  a  new  synthesis  sui  generis,  wherein  those 
modifications  enter  as  elements,  but  wherein  they  are  transformed 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  fusion."2  Through  the  compounding  of 
sensations,  according  to  laws  quite  other  than  those  of  cerebral 
physiology  or  morphology,  arise  images  and  finally  general  ideas. 
This  exhausts  the  nature  of  individual  minds.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  higher  psychical  reality  which  arises  through  the  converg- 
ence, association,  interaction,  and  union  of  elementary,  that  is,  of 
individual,  consciousnesses.  Its  powers  and  characteristics  are 
unique,  for,  though  likewise  engrossed  in  thinking,  feeling,  and 
acting,  these  functions  diverge  materially  from  the  analogous 
ones  of  individual  minds.  True,  the  collective  mind  depends 
upon  a  material  order  and  upon  associated  individuals,  and  it 
varies  with  the  number  of  the  latter,  their  geographical  disposi- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  means  of  communication,  the  stage  of  eco- 
nomic development,  etc.  Yet  the  synthesis  by  which  it  comes 
into  being  "  has  the  effect  of  disengaging  a  whole  world  of  senti- 
ments, ideas,  and  images  which,  once  born,  obey  laws  all  their 
own.  They  attract  each  other,  repel  each  other,  unite,  divide 
themselves,  and  multiply,  though  these  combinations  are  not  com- 
manded and  necessitated  by  the  condition  of  the  underlying 
reality.  The  life  thus  brought  into  being  enjoys  so  great  an  in- 
dependence that  it  sometimes  indulges  in  manifestations  with  no 
purpose  or  utility  of  any  sort,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  affirming 
itself."3 

1  Cf.  Boutroux's  Natural  Law  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  tr.  by  Fred  Roth- 
well. 

2 "  Representations  individuelles  et  representation  collectives,"  Rev.  Met., 
VI,  p.  296. 

»  R.  L.,  p.  424.  Confirmation  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  quotation  is  found 
by  Durkheim  in  his  analysis  of  myths  and  of  primitive  religious  rites.  These 
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To  secure  a  definite  conception  of  the  role  which  Durkheim 
assigns  to  the  collective  mind  in  the  knowledge  process,  one  must 
examine  the  numerous,  though  somewhat  scattered,  suggestions 
which  he  makes  concerning  the  meaning  and  the  origin  of  various 
categories.  In  his  essay,  " De  quelques  formes  primitives  de 
classification,"*  he  points  out  that  we  classify  or  order  facts  accord- 
ing to  a  hierarchical  scheme,  but  that  this  cannot  be  accounted  for 
in  terms  either  of  the  contents  of  perceptual  experience  or  of  any 
characteristics  of  individual  mind.  True,  vague  feelings  of  re- 
semblance attach  to  sense  experiences  as  such,  and  similar  rep- 
resentations are  brought  together  in  individual  consciousness  to 
form  generic  images.  But  the  latter,  it  is  contended,  are  entirely 
restricted  in  their  content  to  the  objects  perceived.  Hence  they 
are  incapable  of  originating  the  idea  of  a  class,  "  of  a  mold  in- 
cluding the  whole  group  of  all  possible  objects  which  satisfy  the 
same  condition."  Indeed,  it  is  contended  that  "the  mere  obser- 
vations of  our  interior  life  could  never  awaken"  in  us  even  the 
notion  of  a  group.  This  latter  notion  and  our  modes  of  classi- 
fying sense  objects  are  said  directly  to  reflect  the  social  group  and 
its  form  of  organization.  "  Does  not  the  word  for '  kind '  (genre) 
designate  originally  a  family  group  ( yew* )  ?  "2  The  hierarchy 
of  tribe,  phratry  and  clan  became  that  of  genus,  species  and  class, 
and  in  this  form  it  has  survived  in  the  most  advanced  thought, 
though  the  parent  mode  of  social  organization  has  long  since 
changed.  In  support  of  his  hypothesis,  Durkheim  cites  numerous 
primitive  methods  of  classification.  He  maintains,  for  example, 
that  in  the  totemic  culture  of  Australia,  all  objects  of  nature  are 
regarded  as  "  a  part  of  the  tribe ;  they  are  constituent  elements  of 
it  and,  so  to  speak,  regular  members  of  it;  just  like  men,  they 
have  a  determined  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  organization 
of  the  society.9 

analyses  bring  out  convincingly  to  the  present  writer  various  limitations  in 
pragmatic  theories  of  religion,  as  he  has  pointed  out  in  his  paper,  "  Functional 
Interpretations  of  Religion :  a  Critique,"  published  in  Philosophical  Essays  in 
Honor  of  J .  E.  Creighton. 

1  Written  in  collaboration  with  Marcel  Mauss  and  published  as  the  first 
article  in  Vol.  VI  of  L'Ann&e  Sociologique. 

2 "  De  quelques  formes  primitives  de  classification,"  L'Annte  Sociologique, 
VI,  p.  6. 

*R.  L.,  p.  141. 
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A  closely  related  category  is  that  of  totality.  This  likewise 
could  never  have  arisen  from  individual  experience,  for,  however 
we  might  extend  and  prolong  the  latter,  it  could  never  "give  a 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  whole  class  which  would  embrace 
every  single  being  and  to  which  other  classes  are  only  coordinated 
or  subordinated  species."1  Fundamentally  "  the  concept  of  total- 
ity is  only  the  abstract  form  of  the  concept  of  society";  in  fact, 
the  two,  together  with  the  concept  of  divinity,  are  conjectured  to 
be  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  notion.  The  South  Aus- 
tralian savage,  he  quotes  from  Fison,  "looks  upon  the  universe 
as  the  Great  Tribe,  to  one  of  whose  divisions  he  himself  belongs ; 
and  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  belong  to  his  class 
are  parts  of  the  body  corporate  whereof  he  himself  is  a  part."2 

The  category  of  space  is  similarly  said  to  be  under ivable  from 
the  data  of  sense  perception.  In  so  far  Durkheim  is  at  one  with 
Kant.  Yet  here  again  his  characteristic  position  appears.  If  the 
data  of  sense  are  to  be  coordinated  and  things  are  to  be  arranged 
spatially,  he  argues,  space  cannot  be  conceived  as  an  indeter- 
minate, absolutely  homogeneous  medium  whose  parts  are  there- 
fore qualitatively  equivalent  and  interchangeable ;  "  there  must  be 
a  possibility  of  placing  them  differently,  of  putting  some  at  the 
right,  others  at  the  left,  these  above,  those  below,  at  the  north  of 
or  at  the  south  of,  east  or  west  of,  etc. — space  could  not  be  what 
it  is  if  it  were  not — divided  and  differentiated.  But  whence  come 
these  divisions  which  are  so  essential  ? — All  these  distinctions  evi- 
dently come  from  the  fact  that  different  sympathetic  values  have 
been  attributed  to  various  regions.  Since  all  men  of  a  single 
civilization  represent  space  in  the  same  way,  it  is  clearly  necessary 
that  these  sympathetic  values,  and  the  distinctions  which  depend 
upon  them,  should  be  equally  universal,  and  that  almost  neces- 
sarily implies  that  they  be  of  social  origin.  Besides  that,  there 
are  cases  where  this  social  character  is  made  manifest.  There 
are  societies  in  Australia  and  North  America  where  space  is  con- 
ceived in  the  form  of  an  immense  circle,  because  the  camp  has  a 
circular  form ;  and  this  spatial  circle  is  diyided  up  exactly  like  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  441. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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tribal  circle  and  is  in  its  image.  There  are  as  many  regions  dis- 
tinguished as  there  are  clans  in  the  tribe,  and  it  is  the  place  occu- 
pied by  the  clans  inside  the  encampment  which  has  determined 
the  orientation  of  these  regions."1  In  short,  Durkheim  contends 
that  the  spatial  organization  of  our  world  of  sense  experience 
derives  from  the  fact  and  from  the  character  of  the  social  or- 
ganization. 

Much  the  same  is  held  to  be  true  with  respect  to  time.  Indi- 
vidual representations  or  states  of  consciousness,  to  be  sure,  occur 
in  a  certain  temporal  order  and  may  be  reproduced  accordingly 
in  memory.  Yet  they  cannot  have  engendered  the  category  of 
time,  for  this  implies  "  a  universal  order  of  succession  which  im- 
poses itself  upon  all  minds  and  all  events."2  It  does  not  consist 
"  merely  in  a  commemoration,  either  partial  or  integral,  of  our 
past  life.  It  is  an  abstract  and  impersonal  frame  which  surrounds, 
not  only  our  individual  existence,  but  that  of  all  humanity.  It 
is  like  an  endless  chart,  where  all  duration  is  spread  out  before 
the  mind,  and  upon  which  all  possible  events  can  be  located  in  re- 
lation to  fixed  and  determined  guide  lines.  It  is  not  my  time  that 
is  thus  arranged;  it  is  time  in  general,  such  as  it  is  objectively 
thought  of  by  everybody  in  a  single  civilization.  That  alone  is 
enough  to  give  us  a  hint  that  such  an  arrangement  ought  to  be 
collective.  And,  in  reality,  observation  proves  that  these  indis- 
pensable guide  lines,  in  relation  to  which  all  things  are  temporally 
located,  are  taken  from  social  life.  The  divisions  into  days, 
weeks,  months,  years,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  rites,  feasts,  and  public  ceremonies.  A  calendar  expresses  the 
rhythm  of  the  collective  activities,  while  at  the  same  time  its  func- 
tion is  to  assure  their  regularity."8 

Of  collective  origin  is  also  the  idea  of  force.  It  cannot  have 
come  from  external  experience:  "Our  senses  only  enable  us  to 
perceive  phenomena  which  coexist  or  which  follow  one  another, 

i  R.  L.,  pp.  1 1  f . 

>  Ibid.,  p.  44 1 . 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  10  f.  Cf.  also  pp.  n,  note  i,  442.  In  note  i,  441,  Durkheim — 
perhaps  with  Bergson  in  mind — objects  to  conceiving  space  and  time  "as  if 
they  were  only  concrete  extent  and  duration,  such  as  the  individual  con- 
sciousness can  feel,  but  enfeebled  by  abstraction." 
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but  nothing  perceived  by  them  could  give  us  the  idea  of  this  de- 
termining and  compelling  action  which  is  characteristic  of  what 
we  call  a  power  or  force."1  Nor  can  it  represent  an  ejection  or 
an  extension  to  things  of  our  experiences  in  the  acts  of  making 
decisions  and  of  restraining  impulses.  For  the  first  forces  con- 
ceived were  not  personal  but  anonymous,  vague,  diffused,  and  im- 
personal. Moreover,  in  contrast  with  the  fundamental  quality  of 
self-experience,  they  were  readily  communicable,  contagious  and 
transferrable.  These  qualities  are  in  themselves  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  notion  of  force  is  a  derivative  of 
social  experience.  The  earliest  conception  of  force  is  that  of 
mana,  orenda,  wakonda,  etc. — the  notion  now  very  widely  con- 
ceded to  underlie,  if  not  to  antedate,  animism,  and  to  constitute 
the  very  basis  of  religion.  Mana,  however,  Durkheim  believes  to 
be  identical  with  the  totemic  principle,  and  thus  to  express  the 
power  and  authority  which  group  norms  and  representations, 
taboos,  and  religious  requirements  possess  over  the  activities  and 
lives  of  individuals. 

The  principle  of  causality  involves  the  notion  of  force,  but  in 
addition  the  idea  that  "  every  force  develops  in  a  definite  manner, 
and  that  the  state  in  which  it  is  in  every  particular  moment  of  its 
existence  (cause)  predetermines  the  next  state  (effect).  The 
causal  judgment  affirms  the  existence  of  a  necessary  connection 
between  these  two  moments  for  every  force.  The  mind  posits 
this  connection  before  having  any  proofs  of  it,  under  the  empire 
of  a  sort  of  constraint  from  which  it  cannot  free  itself ;  it  postu- 
lates it,  as  they  say,  a  priori."*  Neither  individual  habit  nor  in- 
stinct can  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  such  a  conception. 
The  feeling  of  regularity,  being  individual,  subjective,  and  incom- 
municable, is  vastly  different  from  the  category  of  causality  by 
means  of  which  we  may  so  organize  facts  that  we  can  understand 
one  another  in  regard  to  them.  The  latter  has  its  origin  in  primi- 
tive religious  rites  which  all  alike  are  compelled  to  observe. 
"  To  prescribe  that  one  must  imitate  an  animal  or  plant  to  make 
them  reproduce,  is  equivalent  to  stating  as  an  axiom  which  is 

1  R.  L.,  pp.  363  f. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  366. 
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above  all  doubt,  that  like  produces  like.  Opinion  cannot  allow 
men  to  deny  this  principle  in  theory  without  also  allowing  them 
to  violate  it  in  their  conduct.  So  society  imposes  it,  along  with 
the  practices  which  are  derived  from  it,  and  thus  the  ritual 
precept  is  doubled  by  a  logical  precept  which  is  only  the  intel- 
lectual aspect  of  the  former."1 

Even  so  fundamental  a  principle  as  that  of  contradiction  Durk- 
heim  suspects  to  be  conditioned  by  social  experience.  He  indeed 
avoids  the  extremes  of  M.  Levy-Bruhl,  nowhere  contrasting  early 
thought  with  that  of  modern  scientific  culture  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  that  the  former  possesses  characteristics  irreconcilable 
with  the  law  of  contradiction.  Nevertheless  he  holds  that  the 
role  played  by  the  latter  has  varied  with  times  and  societies. 
Moreover,  mythologies,  whether  the  crudest  or  the  most  advanced, 
frequently  "  set  aside "  the  principle  of  identity  or  at  any  rate 
contradict  it  more  often  and  openly  than  does  scientific  thought ; 
for  the  latter,  according  to  Durkheim,  though  observing  the  prin- 
ciple with  exceptional  scrupulousness,  nevertheless  cannot  escape 
violating  it.2  In  any  event,  the  logical  opposition  of  contradic- 
tories is  the  outgrowth  of  that  form  of  opposition  which  found 
expression  in  the  custom  of  taboo.  Its  origin,  therefore,  is  social. 
The  cleavage  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane  is  the  source 
from  which  it  sprang. 

Remembering  that  Durkheim  identifies  the  social  with  the  reli- 
gious in  primitive  culture,  we  are  now  quite  prepared  to  under- 
stand his  contention  that  religion  "  has  not  confined  itself  to 
enriching  the  human  intellect,  formed  beforehand,  with  a  certain 
number  of  ideas ;  it  has  contributed  to  forming  the  intellect  itself. 
Men  owe  to  it  not  only  a  good  part  of  the  substance  of  their 
knowledge,  but  also  the  form  in  which  this  knowledge  has  been 
elaborated."3  The  categories  for  Durkheim  are  social  both  in 
origin  and  in  content ;  the  point  of  view  they  create  and  the  mean- 
ing they  express  are  primitively  and  essentially  social,  that  is,  reli- 
gious. "Their  contents  are  the  different  aspects  of  the  social 

i  R.  L.,  pp.  367  f. 

*  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  12,  n.  4. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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being:  the  category  of  class  was  at  first  indistinct  from  the  con- 
cept of  the  human  group ;  it  is  the  rhythm  of  social  life  which  is 
at  the  basis  of  the  category  of  time ;  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
society  furnished  the  material  for  the  category  of  space;  it  is 
the  collective  force  which  was  the  prototype  of  the  concept  of 
efficient  force,  an  essential  element  in  the  category  of  causality."1 

This  view  concerning  the  basis  and  the  content  of  the  categories 
renders  acute  the  question  relating  to  their  validity.  Shaped  as 
they  have  been  by  the  nature  and  the  manifestations  of  society, 
more  particularly  at  its  totemic  level  of  development,  how  can  we, 
who  have  transcended  the  culture  which  regards  all  the  universe 
as  within  its  scheme  of  social  organization,  regard  them  as  prop- 
erly applicable  throughout  the  entire  range  of  experience?  If  we 
may  be  allowed  to  guess  Durkheim's  reply,  it  would  be  that  at 
any  rate  it  is  only  through  these  categories  and  related  concepts 
that  man  is  liberated  from  a  point  of  view  strictly  relative  to  his 
biological  existence  and  from  an  experience  that  is  subjective  in 
the  sense  of  being  merely  individual.  Only  through  them  has 
man  been  able  to  reach  the  thought  of  a  more  or  less  stable  order 
which  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  basis  of  corporate  life  and  on  the 
other  the  object  of  communication  and  of  common  thought.  Col- 
lective representations,  in  the  form  of  categories  and  concepts,  re- 
veal to  individual  minds  a  world  other  than  that  of  merely  personal 
experiences,  a  world  by  which  thought  and  expression  must  be 
guided  if  they  would  lay  claim  to  general  acceptance, — and,  Durk- 
heim  would  add,  to  truth.  Truth,  he  writes,  is  characterized  by 
stability  and  impersonality.  It  is  therefore  through  the  concepts 
which  he  receives  as  a  participant  in  the  social  consciousness  that 
the  individual  receives  "  the  first  intuition  of  the  realm  of  truth." 
But  Durkheim  does  not  rest  at  this  point.  He  does  not  identify 
truth  with  merely  the  socially  accepted  system  of  ideas.  Nor 
does  he  define  it  pragmatically,  as  working  capacity.  He  does 
indeed  refer  to  categories  as  tools.  But  for  him  the  analogy  rests 
not  in  the  fact  that  tools  are  instruments  but  in  the  fact  that  they 
represent  accumulated  capital.  Moral  experience,  he  holds,  is 
irreducible  to  utilitarian  considerations,  and  reason  is  improperly 

i  R.  L.,  p.  440. 
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conceived  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  servant  to  individual 
experience.  Hence  he  never  denies  the  legitimacy  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  concepts  and  categories  are  capable  of  validly 
disclosing  the  nature  of  reality.  On  the  contrary,  he  repeatedly 
suggests  a  reply,  the  upshot  of  which  is  that,  even  though  society 
is  but  a  specific  reality,  it  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  the  various 
parts  of  nature  can  scarcely  be  so  diverse  in  fundamentals  that 
what  is  true  of  society  may  be  false  in  respect  to  other  realities.1 
Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  collective  representations  are  held 
in  common  and  maintain  themselves  with  persistence,  that  they 
meet  the  various  tests  of  individual  experiences,  is  evidence  that 
they  are  at  least  not  wholly  inappropriate.  Nevertheless,  all  con- 
cepts and  categories  emanate  from  an  experience  which  is  itself 
in  flux,  and  hence  they  bear  the  traces  of  the  relative.  Again, 
their  acceptance  and  their  status  are  conditioned  by  the  fact  that 
they  harmonize  with,  or  at  least  are  not  too  greatly  at  variance 
with,  the  existing  body  of  beliefs.  Furthermore,  individual  minds 
must,  in  the  last  analysis,  assimilate  the  concepts  for  themselves 
and  this  is  never  perfectly  done.  Each  understands  them  in  his  own 
way  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  modifies  them,  whether  through 
the  omission  of  elements  or  through  unclear  or  distorted  under- 
standing. These  considerations  justify  the  assertion  that,  accord- 
ing to  Durkheim,  no  category  or  system  of  concepts  may  lay 
claim  to  being  more  than  approximative  in  its  objective  signifi- 
cance, but  that  all  are  more  than  merely  individual  and  that  many 
are  more  than  merely  instrumental  or  even  social  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term. 

II. 

In  entire  harmony  with  Kant  and  subsequent  idealism,  Durk- 
heim refuses  to  sublimate  the  rational  into  merely  associative  or 
into  any  lower  form  of  consciousness.  He  recognizes  that 
human  experience  involves  the  presence  of  meanings  and  that 
these  are  of  the  nature  of  universals.  The  principles  of  unity 
characterizing  rational  experience,  moreover,  are  described  as  dis- 
tinctive and  superior  to  those  integrating  data  on  the  level  of 
what  is  termed  individual  mind.  It  is  a  far  step,  Durkheim  in- 

i  Cf.  R.  L.,  pp.  18  f.,  19  note  2,  437  f. 
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sists,  from  the  feeling  of  resemblance  which  individuals  may  or 
may  not  experience  in  connection  with  sense  data  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  objects  on  the  basis  of  common  characteristics  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  promote  intelligibility  and  cooperation  be- 
tween members  of  society;  a  far  step  from  the  spatial  and  tem- 
poral attributes  of  the  sense  data  of  individuals  at  particular 
points  of  space  and  time  to  the  spatial  order  defining  the  relative 
position  of  objects  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  good  for  all  per- 
cipients, and  to  the  temporal  order  in  which  objects  receive  a  place, 
not  duplicating  or  reflecting  the  co-existences  or  sequences  in  any 
individual  consciousness,  but  constituting  a  system  wherein  all 
minds  may  meet  and  all  events  find  inclusion.  Temporal  may  not 
be  equated  with  logical  priority,  nor  mere  sequence  with  necessary 
or  causal  relationship.  If  the  first  essential  of  a  significant  theory 
of  knowledge  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  over-individual  char- 
acter of  human  experience  and  a  refusal  to  discount  this  in  the 
interests  of  ease  or  simplicity  of  explanation,  Durkheim  has  ad- 
mirably attacked  his  problem. 

Unfortunately,  he  draws  distinctions  so  sharply  that  a  cleavage 
ensues  between  the  individual  and  the  collective  mind.  This  fact 
may  not  be  set  aside  as  accidental  j1  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  deeply 
affects  his  interpretation  of  the  categories  and  of  knowledge,  as 
it  does  also  his  conceptions  of  morality  and  religion.  It  appears 
clearly  in  his  theory  of  social  causation,  which  declares  that  social 
processes  of  all  sorts — legal,  political,  moral,  religious,  as  well  as 
scientific — are  intelligible  solely  in  terms  of  principles  char- 
acteristic of  the  collective  mind.  Individuals,  even  those  cus- 
tomarily regarded  as  epoch-making,  are  denied  any  originative 
activity :  "  Every  time  that  a  social  phenomenon  is  directly  ex- 
plained by  a  psychic  phenomenon,  one  may  be  sure  that  the  ex- 
planation is  false."2  For  Durkheim,  as  Gehlke  has  clearly  shown, 

1  According  to  G.  Tosti,  Gabriele  Tarde  accused  Durkheim  of  reproducing 
"  the   ontological  delusion   of  mediaeval   realism  by   conceiving   society  as   an 
essence  or  a  transcendental  unity."     Tosti  thinks  this  criticism  too  severe  and 
therefore  qualifies  it  materially  (cf.  "  Suicide  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Studies," 
Am.  J.  of  Social.,  Ill,  pp.  473,  ff.)     Durkheim,  in  turn,  explained  his  position 
(ibid.,  pp.   848-9),   whereupon   Tosti   again   took  up   the   point  in   his   article, 
"  Durkheim's   Sociological   Objectivism,"  ibid.,  iv,  pp.    171-177. 

2  Les  regies  de  la  methode  sociologique,  p.  128. 
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the  genius  "has  simply  a  finer  cerebral  endowment  than  the 
mediocre  or  inferior  individual.  His  mental  content,  like  that  of 
the  lowest  member  of  the  social  group,  is  entirely  derived  from 
the  social  mind  of  the  group.  Whatever  superiority  he  may  seem 
to  have  is  really  only  lent  to  him  by  the  society  in  which  he  lived."1 
Man,  according  to  Durkheim,  consists  of  body  and  soul.  But 
what  is  the  soul  and  what  is  its  origin  ?  It  is,  he  teaches,  "  only 
a  portion  of  the  collective  soul  of  the  group ;  it  is  the  anonymous 
force  at  the  basis  of  the  cult,  but  incarnated  in  an  individual  whose 
personality  it  espouses;  it  is  mana  individualized."2  The  indi- 
vidualizing factor  is  the  body.  "  As  bodies  are  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  as  they  occupy  different  points  of  space  and  time,  each 
of  them  forms  a  special  center  about  which  the  collective  rep- 
resentations reflect  and  color  themselves  differently.  The  result 
is  that  even  if  all  the  consciousnesses  in  these  bodies  are  directed 
towards  the  same  world,  to  wit,  the  world  of  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  brings  about  the  moral  unity  of  the  group,  they  do 
not  all  see  it  from  the  same  angle ;  each  one  expresses  it  in  its  own 
fashion."3  Now  "if  the  mana  is  to  individualize  itself  and  break 
itself  up  into  the  particular  souls,  it  must  first  of  all  exist,  and 
what  it  is  in  itself  does  not  depend  upon  the  forms  it  takes  when 
individualized."4  Hence  it  is  that  Durkheim  distinguishes  sharply 
between  personality  and  the  fact  of  individuation.  "  It  is  not  at 
all  true,"  he  writes,  "  that  we  are  more  personal  as  we  are  more 
individualized.  The  two  terms  are  in  no  way  synonymous:  in 
one  sense,  they  oppose  more  than  they  imply  one  another.  Pas- 
sion individualizes,  yet  it  also  enslaves.  Our  sensations  are  es- 
sentially individual,  yet  we  are  more  personal  the  more  we  are 

i  £mile  Durkheim's  Contributions  to  Sociological  Theory,  p.  99  sec  also  pp. 
64-87,  97-100.  To  this  monograph  the  present  writer  acknowledges  great 
indebtedness. 

*  R.  L.,  p.  264. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  270. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  267 ;  see  also  p.  249.      In  a  passage  in  Les  regies  de  la  methode 
sociologiqiies,  pp.  12  f.  (quoted  by  Gehlke),  Durkheim  goes  so  far  as  to  say: 
"  As  for  the  forms  which  the  collective  states  take,  in  being  refracted  in  the 
individuals,  these  are  things  of  a  different  sort.  .  .  .  They  .  .  .  take  a  body,  a 
sensible  form  which  is  their  own,  and  constitute  a  reality  sui  generis,  quite 
distinct  from  the  individual  facts  which  manifest  this  reality." 
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freed  from  our  senses  and  able  to  think  and  act  with  concepts."1 
In  not  a  few  connections,  however,  Durkheim  is  led  to  recog- 
nize a  far  more  intimate  and  concrete  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  collective  mind.  Thus,  with  far  more  of  truth  than  of  con- 
sistency, he  writes:  "Just  as  society  exists  only  in  and  through 
individuals,  the  totemic  principle  exists  only  in  and  through  the 
individual  consciousnesses  whose  association  forms  the  clan.  If 
they  did  not  feel  it  in  them  it  would  not  exist."3 

The  converse  of  an  hypostatization  of  the  collective  conscious- 
ness is  a  derogation  of  individual  consciousness.  Hence  we  find 
Durkheim  maintaining  that  "  if  man  were  reduced  to  having  only 
individual  perceptions,  he  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the 
beasts."  Gehlke  ventures  the  assertion  that  "  so  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual appears  at  all  in  Durkheim's  later  theory,  he  has  become 
only  a  body;  he  is  no  longer  a  soul  (ante).  His  soul  is  the  mind 
of  society  incarnated  in  his  body.  The  social  mind  is  all  the  mind 
that  exists;  and  in  this  sense  the  social  is  the  only  real."3  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  collective  consciousness,  so  here — Durkheim 
is  not  infrequently  in  advance  of  his  basal  contention.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  endows  the  individual  mind  with  more  than  a 
flow  of  sensations.  These  unite,  according  to  laws  of  their 
own,  into  images  (both  anticipatory  and  memorial)  and  issue  in 
general  ideas.  Individual  minds,  therefore,  may  look  fore  and 
aft,  may  even  build  up  a  certain  order  on  the  basis  of  experienced 
spatial  and  temporal  connections  and  of  relations  to  the  organism, 
and  these  achievements  are  indeed  superior  to  any  which  present 
psychological  opinion  is  inclined  to  concede  to  even  the  highest  of 
the  animals. 

Most  commonly  Durkheim  thinks  of  mind  in  terms  of  content, 
rather  than  of  activity,  process  or  function.  This  leads  almost 
inevitably  to  sharp  separations  and  antitheses.  The  one  mind  is 
then  identified  with  "  all  the  mental  states  which  are  related  only 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  events  of  our  personal  life.  It  is  this  that 
one  would  call  the  individual  being."4  The  relation  of  this  being 

1  R.  L.,  p.  272. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  249. 

.  *£mile  Durkheim's  Contributions  to  Sociological  Theory,  p.  86. 
*  Revue  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale,  XI.,  p.  46 ;   quoted   from   Gehlke   (p. 
43),  who  has  collated  a  number  of  passages  bearing  on  this  point. 
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to  the  repository  of  representations  called  the  collective  con- 
sciousness then  becomes  analogous,  as  Durkheim  himself  points 
out,  to  that  of  the  Platonic  wvs  to  the  realm  of  ideas.  But  again 
we  would  emphasize  that  the  dualism  is  on  occasion  materially 
softened.  Idealizations,  religious  experiences,  and  other  social 
representations  are  referred  to  as  expressions  of  heightened  vital 
energies,  especially  active  passions,  and  intense  sensations. 
Again,  the  fundamental  validity  of  religious  experience  is  vindi- 
cated by  way  of  a  comparison  between  it  and  sense  experience: 
as  the  latter  "corresponds"  with  an  "objective  cause,"  though 
this  is  not  precisely  as  it  appears  to  sense,  so  the  former  has  an 
"  objective  cause,"  society,  even  though  this  has  traditionally  been 
misconceived.1  This  comparison  implies  that  it  is  the  living  mind 
of  the  individual  which  fashions  not  merely  its  world  of  sense 
but  likewise,  upon  the  occasion  of  appropriate  stimuli,  the  world 
of  the  ideal. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  Durkheim  conceives  mind  in  terms  of 
content,  and  also  that  in  his  last  work  he  is  concerned  with  the  cul- 
ture of  a  single,  and  that  a  primitive,  people,  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  why  the  cleavage  between  the  individual  and  the 
social  becomes  more  pronounced  as  we  pass  from  his  earlier  to 
his  later  writings.  In  his  first  important  book,  De  la  division  du 
travail  social,  he  is  concerned  with  a  problem  of  social  develop- 
ment. He  recognizes  that  as  society  changes  from  the  primitive 
segmentary  to  the  organic  type,  the  individual  manifests  increas- 
ing self-assertion  and  gains  in  rights  and  power ;  correspondingly, 
the  control  and  authority  of  the  group  are  laxed :  repressive  more 
and  more  gives  way  to  restitutive  law.  In  occupation,  there  is  in- 
creasing specialization ;  in  reflection,  a  heightened  insistence  upon 
the  rights — indeed,  even  upon  the  duties — of  personal  judgment 
and  conscience.  It  is  in  this  wise  that  society  advances  and  that 
truth  and  science  prosper.  Now  the  process  just  described  is 
obviously  one  which  may  be  read  in  terms  of  individual  emanci- 
pation and  development  no  less  than  in  those  of  social  growth 
and  enrichment.  Had  Durkheim  but  drawn  and  steadfastly 
maintained  this  deduction,  he  would  have  reached  radically  dif- 

i(7/.  R.  L.,  p.  418. 
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ferent  views  concerning  cognition.  He  would  have  recognized 
that  even  sense-perception,  so  far  from  being  either  a  product  of 
the  organism,  or  merely  individual,  is,  as  a  matter  of  empirical 
observation,  so  thoroughly  social  that  individuals  only  with  diffi- 
culty and  with  developed  scientific  technique  succeed  in  isolating 
the  '  given '  data  or  even  in  describing  the  '  fact ' ;  and  that,  as 
a  matter  of  logic,  it  is  so  thoroughly  over-individual,  that,  apart 
from  its  relations  and  meanings,  it  would  lack  the  credentials  of 
any  human  experience.  He  would  have  recognized  that  sense 
perception  from  the  very  outset  takes  place  in  a  social  atmosphere, 
and  that  its  objects  are  vested  with  all  sorts  of  meanings  derived 
from  the  attitudes  of  others  toward  them  and  from  the  names 
attached  to  them.  Images,  moreover,  would  have  been  detected 
as  not  infrequently  imposing  themselves  upon  us  de  jure.1  But 
if  individual  representations  have  attributes  described  by  Durk- 
heim  as  characteristic  of  collective  representations,  the  converse 
is  no  less  true.  Not  all  social  ideas  are  authoritative ;  some  social 
habits  lack  the  prestige  and  power  of  early  custom;  and  many 
prescriptions  present  themselves  but  as  prejudices,  constraining 
only  as  a  matter  of  tragic  fact.  It  is  only  because  of  his  un- 
swerving subservience  to  the  notion  of  an  independent  collective 
mind  as  the  source  of  concepts  and  categories,  that  Durkheim 
could  have  overlooked  the  findings  of  such  writers  as  Wundt  and 
Boas  with  respect  to  the  high  intellectual  capacities  of  peoples  of 
very  primitive  social  life  and  organization,  or  the  relatively  rapid 
progress  made  by  such  peoples  in  comprehending  the  ideas  be- 
longing to  a  markedly  different  and  superior  civilization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Durkheim  reaches  his  notion  of  a  collective 
mind  largely  through  a  method  which  contradicts  the  principles 
basic  to  it.  The  doctrine  that  complexes  possess  qualities  not 
deducible  from  those  of  their  components  and  that  they  exhibit 
laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  demands,  in  consistency,  a  whole- 

1  Such  a  volume  as  James's  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  should  make 
this  amply  evident.  And  is  this  not  the  usual  story  in  the  case  of  childhood 
and  of  youth  ?  Upon  awaking  from  his  sleep  one  morning,  the  writer's  boy 
of  twenty-five  months  was  convinced  that  there  was  a  pig  in  his  room.  His 
dream  evoked  a  belief  not  dispelled  by  the  failure  of  repeated  searches  day 
after  day  to  find  the  pig. 
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souled  empiricism  with  reference  to  the  question  as  to  what  com- 
plexes actually  exist  and  what  their  characteristics  are.  Durk- 
heim  fails  to  recognize  the  demand.  On  the  contrary,  he  adopts 
a  lofty  a  priori  procedure.  Without  humble  and  searching  ob- 
servation of  fact,  he  treats  what  he  calls  individual  mind  as  though 
it  were  a  chemical  complex  consisting  of  fused  or  compounded 
elements.  Then,  finding  it  hopeless  thus  to  account  for  the  more 
developed  mental  phenomena,  he  resorts  to  a  further  quasi- 
chemical  process  of  fusion  by  which  individual  consciousnesses  are 
said  to  unite  into  a  different  psychical  reality  called  society. 
But  does  a  sensation  behave  like  a  chemical  element?  Is  a  gen- 
eral idea  a  fusion  of  ideas?  Is  individual  consciousness  the  sort 
of  entity  that  may  be  compounded?  Is  there  empirical  evidence 
of  any  collective  mind  such  as  that  which  Durkheim's  a  priori 
method  leads  him  to  accept  ? 

Durkheim  argues  for  the  social  origin  of  the  categories,  as 
against  the  traditional  a  priorism,  on  the  ground  that  the  cate- 
gories vary  with  peoples  and  with  levels  of  culture.  If  the  cate- 
gories thus  change,  Mr.  Webb  has  replied,  "  this  implies  that  the 
categories  of  space  and  time  cannot  themselves  change  in  like 
manner,  since  it  is  in  them  that  this  change  is  said  to  take  place."1 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  objection  will  bear  the  weight  which 
the  writer  supposes.  In  any  event,  as  he  himself  recognizes  and 
as  we  have  seen  in  some  detail,  Durkheim's  theory  aims  to  guard 
against  sheer  irrationalism  and  to  provide,  in  a  certain  sense  and 
degree  at  least,  for  the  objective  validity  of  conceptual  knowledge. 
But,  as  against  Durkheim's  argument  based  on  the  changes  under- 
gone by  the  categories,  it  is  pertinent  to  marshal  Durkheim's  own 
objections  to  Levy-Bruhl's  view  of  a  pre-logical  mentality  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  that  evidenced  at  higher  stages  of  development. 
Durkheim  himself  repeatedly  implies  that  the  fundamental  pat- 
tern of  the  logical  is  essentially  constant,  even  though  the  extent 
to  which  it  manifests  itself  in  experience,  is  conspicuously  differ- 
ent. Moreover,  even  if  the  categories  undergo  a  certain  trans- 
formation, this  is  incomparably  slower  than  changes  in  social 
organization  and  in  the  relation  of  individuals  to  one  another  and 

1  Group  Theories  of  Religion  and  the  Individual,  p.  157. 
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to  the  group.     How  can  this  be  if  the  categories  are  products  and 
components  of  a  social  mind? 

Durkheim,  as  we  have  seen,  himself  freely  concedes  that  the 
individual  mind  possesses  feelings  of  resemblance  as  well  as  an 
awareness  of  spatial  and  temporal  relations,  and  he  attributes  to 
it  the  possession  of  free  images  by  means  of  which  it  may  survey 
a  wider  field  of  fact  than  that  immediately  present  to  sense  ex- 
perience. He  even  admits  that  "  a  complete  analysis  of  the  cate- 
gories should  seek  these  germs  of  rationality  even  in  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness";1  "undoubtedly  the  relations  which  they 
express  exist  in  an  implicit  way  in  individual  consciousnesses."2 
Nevertheless,  he  maintains  that  categories  do  not  exist  until  the 
various  relations  are  regarded,  not  ego-centrically  as  it  were — that 
is,  by  reference  to  the  individual  experience — but  from  a  broadei 
view  possible  and  valid  alike  for  all  members  of  the  group.  Since 
this  presupposes  common  action  and  communal  experiences  and 
ends,  he  describes  the  categories  as  social  in  origin.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  he  might  with  equal  propriety  have  empha- 
sized the  fact  that,  though  growing  into  developed  vehicles  of 
knowledge  only  in  the  course  of  wide  contacts  with  things  and  in 
association  with  like-minded  and  like-seeking  individuals,  they  are 
ultimately  rooted  in  instinctive  responses  and  in  sense  experi- 
ence. Remove  one  or  two  eggs  from  the  nest  of  an  absent  bird, 
for  example,  and  upon  her  return  she  will  be  aware,  at  the  very 
least,  of  some  alteration  in  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  nest. 
"It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  denied,"  writes  Hastings  Rashdall 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  illustration,  "  that  something  quanti- 
tative has  found  some  kind  of  entrance  into  the  animal's  mind, 
in  however  obscure  a  form."3  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  categories 

1  R.  L.,  p.  1 6,  note. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  440. 

*Is  Conscience  an  Emotion?  p.  85.  Professor  Paris  reports  a  significant 
experience  which  he  had  among  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Congo.  He  says : 
"  There  is  no  formal  drill  in  numbers,  as  there  is  no  formal  drill  in  anything, 
but  I  tried  a  lad  once  with  the  idea  of  discovering  "whether  he  could  tell  nine 
times  nine.  He  took  nine  sticks  and  placed  them  on  the  ground,  breaking  the 
last  one  into  nine  pieces.  He  then  placed  one  of  these  pieces  on  each  of  the 
other  sticks,  and  found  that  he  had  eight  whole  sticks  and  one  piece  left  over, 
so  he  announced  that  the  result  was — eighty-one."  ("  The  Mental  Capacity  of 
Savages,"  Am.  J.  of  Social.,  XXIII,  p.  615.) 
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of  Durkheim's  descriptions  really  presuppose  the  categories. 
Take,  for  example,  his  description  of  the  category  of  space.  Its 
initial  manifestation  is  said  to  be  an  arrangement  of  things  valid 
for  all  members  of  the  group  and  based  on  absolute  demarcations 
according  to  sympathetic  values  accruing  to  them  through  asso- 
ciation with  divisions  within  the  group.  Obviously  this  rests  on 
the  fact  that  individual  experience  is  itself  characterized  by 
spatiality.  In  so  far  as  there  is  a  difference  between  this  spatial- 
ity  and  that  involved  in  the  concept  of  space,  it  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  development  and  refinement.  Or,  if  this  is  not  granted,  it 
is  but  a  specific  example  of  the  process  of  generalization,  and  the 
category  of  space  is  left  unexplained. 

Such  limitations  as  there  may  be  in  Durkheim's  attempt  to  in- 
terpret cognitive  experience  by  the  aid  of  sociology  are  due,  not 
to  any  blindness  with  respect  to  its  general  nature  and  range,  but 
to  his  essentially  intellectualistic  psychology.  Little  or  no  recog- 
nition is  given  to  those  processes  of  trial  and  error,  of  forming 
and  testing  hypotheses,  by  which  genuine  advance  is  made. 
Hence  the  facts  and  concepts  of  development  are  not  employed  as 
they  might  be  in  the  service  of  intelligibility.  Instead  of  treating 
categories  as  active  principles,  functioning  in  the  interests  of 
rational  interpretation,  they  are  described  as  concepts,  as  contents 
— indeed,  they  are  called  collective  representations.  Regarded  as 
such,  they  may  be  brought  into  sharp  contrast  with  experiences 
or  contents  of  a  relatively  immediate  and  simple  sort,  with  the 
result  that  two  separate  consciousnesses  seem  necessary.  Hence 
also  it  is  that  concepts  are  described  as  intrinsically  immutable,  as 
even  resisting  such  pressure  for  change  as  may  come  from  with- 
out. Instead,  is  it  not  the  case  that  thought  is  dynamic,  very 
much  alive,  self-examining  and  self-criticising,  self -changing  and 
self -developing?  Thought  is  a  powerful,  eventually  an  irresist- 
ible, principle  of  destruction  and  construction;  it  alters  the  very 
factors  by  which,  in  turn,  its  own  life  is  conditioned.  Hence  it  is 
that  nothing  which  excludes  thought  is  secure  against  its  attacks, 
and  that  nothing  which  yields  to  its  active  lead  is  doomed  to  ulti- 
mate destruction. 

To  interpret  as  stages  of  a  single  process  what  Durkheim  de- 
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scribes  as  separate  realities  would  require  a  richer  estimate  of  the 
native  endowments  of  human  individuals  than  is  ventured  by 
Durkheim  and  by  many  contemporary  students  of  man  and  of 
society.  In  addition  to  an  equipment  in  the  way  of  tendencies 
to  more  or  less  adaptive  reactions  to  external  stimuli,  man  must 
needs  have  tendencies  to  become  conscious,  to  establish  connec- 
tions, and  to  organize  experiences  in  the  interests  of  totality  and 
consistency.  That  he  possesses  these  tendencies,  recent  psycho- 
logical analysis  is  making  increasingly  clear.  Given  their  pres- 
ence, along  with  a  high  degree  of  plasticity,  and  given  the  further 
fact — obvious  but  too  often  slighted — that  individuals  are  in  rela- 
tion with  minds  as  well  as  with  inert  things,  and  one  has  all  the 
essentials  required  for  an  explanation  of  the  rational  experience 
which  individuals  come  to  enjoy. 

Generally  speaking,  theories  of  knowledge  have  been  somewhat 
lethargic  in  profiting  by  advances  in  the  special  sciences.  For 
Kant,  knowledge  meant  that  specific  organization  of  facts  which 
represents  the  aim  and  the  achievements  of  mathematics  and  me- 
chanics. Only  gradually  was  it  clearly  recognized  that  there  are 
other  principles  of  interpretation  and  synthesis  which  are,  if  any- 
thing, even  more  significant  because  more  concrete.  Similarly, 
mind  frequently  tended  to  be  regarded  as  monadic ;  or,  if  having 
windows,  of  admitting  but  external  or  foreign  data  to  be  more  or 
less  mechanically  constructed  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  but 
slowly  became  apparent  that  facts  are  not  so  plastic  or  so  pre- 
ordained for  construction  purposes  as  such  a  view  implies;  and 
that  concepts  and  ideas  are  not  so  fixed  and  unadaptive.  Auto- 
cratic theories  regarding  the  relation  of  form  and  matter,  ideas 
or  concepts  and  data,  have  therefore  yielded,  even  though  but 
reluctantly,  to  the  democratic  notion  of  mutual  adaptation,  of  a 
process  of  give  and  take.  In  the  meantime,  genetic  and  social  psy- 
chology have  revealed  unsuspected  facts  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  minds  and  to  the  role  played  by  fellow  humans, 
no  less  than  by  physical  nature,  in  the  genesis  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  the  development  of  rational  personality.  Though  sig- 
nificantly utilized  by  Royce,  these  discoveries  have  as  yet  received 
inadequate  consideration  in  the  camp  of  epistemologists  and  the 
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task  of  reconstruction,  or  of  revision,  has  been  lagging.  Durk- 
heim's  work  will  serve  a  valuable  end  if  it  adds  weight  to  the 
query  whether  thought  is  not  triadic,  and  whether  the  problem  of 
knowledge,  therefore,  does  not  necessitate  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  mind  to  mind  along  with  that  of  the  relation  of  mind 
to  its  objects. 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 


A  REVERSAL  OF  PERSPECTIVE  IN  ETHICAL  THEORY1 

I. 

r  I  ""HE  dependence  of  a  religion  or  an  ethical  movement  upon 
-•-  what  is  called  its  'human  appeal'  is  a  common-place 
among  historians  and  other  observers  of  affairs.  The  fact  has, 
however,  not  had  due  recognition  in  the  building  of  ethical  theo- 
ries. It  is  true  that  the  varied  interests  of  men  to  which  such  an 
appeal  may  be  made  may  often  be  too  abstractly  conceived.  It 
becomes  fatally  easy,  in  this  way,  to  mistake  the  physiological 
priority  of  certain  human  interests  for  an  unbending  authority 
and  power  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  in  the  molding  of 
men's  conduct  and  institutions.  But  errors  like  these  cannot 
justify  a  rationalistic  recoil  to  the  opposite  extreme.  For  the 
truest  teaching  in  the  world  must  be  ineffectual  if  the  unre- 
generate  who  stand  in  need  of  it  are  not  somehow  moved,  in  their 
very  sluggishness  and  perversity,  to  turn  and  lay  hold  upon  it. 
Moreover,  the  actual  acceptance  of  any  new  teaching  may  impose 
sacrifices  and  surrenders  upon  the  individual  which  are  in  them- 
selves unwelcome;  and,  again,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
generality  with  which  a  new  rule  or  formula  may  be  stated,  there 
is  a  call  for  intellectual  effort  in  the  use  of  it.  Clearly,  then,  a 
man's  resolve  to  put  off  his  old  life  and  put  on  a  new  must  be  a 
matter  of  motives  and  'sufficient  reasons/  and  these  considerations 
must  suffice,  not  merely  to  confirm  the  change  when  it  is  viewed 
in  retrospect,  but  first  of  all  to  make  the  change  seem  worth  while 
to  one  who  has  the  venture  yet  to  make. 

For  a  man  or  an  organized  society  of  men,  a  sense  of  needing 
new  guidance  comes,  let  us  say,  of  blunders  in  self-seeking  and  of 
the  loneliness  and  remorse  that  follow  upon  injury  done  to  others. 
For  the  more  self -observant  it  may  come  also  of  a  certain  impa- 
tient indignation  at  their  own  vacillation  in  the  complexities  of 

i  Read  in  part  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Philosophical  Association  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  April  16-17,  1920. 
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life.  It  may  follow  upon  our  first  protest  against  some  irksome 
restraint  or  it  may  arise  out  of  hesitancy  regarding  some  plausible 
new  suggestion.  In  the  perspective  of  the  individual's  effort  in 
situations  such  as  these,  his  regrets,  ambitions,  generosities  and 
self-distrusts  come  first  and  for  him  explain  his  quest.  They 
name  the  terms  in  which  the  doctrine  or  the  course  of  action  he 
finally  embraces  will  have  its  meaning  made  plain  to  him.  But 
between  his  first  seeking  and  his  final  acceptance  of  the  conviction 
or  purpose  at  which  he  arrives,  a  long  period  of  uncertainty  may 
intervene.  Throughout  this  interval  suggestions  of  conduct  from 
many  sources  will  press  upon  him,  meeting  with  prompt  welcome 
or  with  equally  prompt  repugnance  and  aversion.  These  imme- 
diate responses  of  his  nature  he  must  govern  as  best  he  may  in 
his  lack  of  a  sure  foreknowledge  of  what  he  seeks.  In  his  uncer- 
tainty and  need,  we  must  remember,  there  are  available  only  such 
wisdom  and  idealism  as  the  individual,  with  all  his  unreasoned 
likes  and  dislikes  and  all  his  limitations  of  experience,  can  muster 
for  the  occasion.1 

II. 

The  fashioners  of  ethical  theory,  however,  have  another  point 
of  view  and  outlook.  Zealous  for  the  prompt  acceptance  and 
widest  influence  of  their  teachings,  they  are  prone  to  expound 
them  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  attained  conviction.  To  the  prophet 
and  his  loyal  disciples  the  new  doctrine  is  a  vision  of  light,  or  an 
intuition  of  Pure  Reason  or  a  system  of  severely  rational  deduc- 
tions from  Natural  Law.  If  a  learner  accepts,  it  is  therefore 

i  Neither  a  full  classification  nor  an  analysis  of  the  primary  moral  experi- 
ences is  here  offered.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  psychological  details 
nor  with  the  metaphysical  implications  of  pluralism  or  of  systematic  abso- 
lutism which  a  careful  analysis  of  these  experiences  might  indicate.  The 
practical  questions  would  in  any  event  remain :  Whence  is  the  individual  to 
gain  knowledge  as  to  what  possibilities  there  are  for  him,  in  the  way  of  con- 
duct, that  may  help  him  towards  an  acceptable  new  type  or  level  of  relation- 
ship with  his  fellows?  and  How  is  he  fairly  to  estimate  the  probable  eventual 
acceptability  of  such  new  suggestions  in  his  lack  of  prior  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  them  or  perhaps  his  present  one-sided  bias  toward  or  away  from 
them?  And  these  inescapable  practical  questions  in  the  moral  situation  are 
pieces  of  evidence  for  metaphysics  as  significant  as  any  other  of  its  outstand- 
ing features. 
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through  no  adventitious  allurements  of  the  teaching,  or  personal 
authority  or  charm  of  the  teacher,  or  other  accident  or  circum- 
stance. It  is  the  sheer  compelling  or  awakening  power  of  the 
teaching  that  has  won  the  victory.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
assent  procured  in  any  other  way  would  be  only  partial  and  pre- 
carious. Thus  it  is  that  the  haltings  and  gropings  of  the  neo- 
phyte are  apt,  at  best,  to  be  viewed  with  a  certain  impatient  com- 
miseration. To  admit  that  his  private  likes  and  dislikes,  his 
uniquely  intimate  devotions  to  other  persons,  his  fear  to  do 
violence  to  himself,  his  desire  to  deserve  his  own  private  self- 
respect,  can  have  done  more  in  the  whole  transaction  than  show 
a  praiseworthy  compliance  with  what  considerations  of  a  higher 
order  dictated,  would  disparage  the  perfections  of  the  system. 
Even  the  convert  is  prone  in  retrospect  to  think  of  his  transfor- 
mation as  a  surrender  or  a  return  to  his  congenital  sanity  or  an 
attainment  to  his  generic  and  ideal  type. 

In  all  this,  ethical  theory  shows  a  significant  contrast  with  the 
institutional  forms  of  guidance  and  control  that  men  obey.  Reli- 
gion, government,  the  family  and  friendship,  all  by  their  very 
nature  call  upon  the  individual  in  particular  junctures  to  hold 
his  own  beliefs  and  volitions  in  subordination  to  those  of  certain 
other  persons  or  powers  in  whom  inheres  a  rightful  jurisdiction 
over  him.  But  ethical  theory,  just  because  it  is  a  theory  and  not 
an  institution  or  communion,  makes  no  such  demand.  From  its 
point  of  view,  no  such  demand  is  either  necessary  to  procure 
assent  or  befitting  its  own  high  character.  Supremely  per- 
suaded of  its  own  conclusiveness,  it  deems  belief,  acceptance,  con- 
formity, the  resolves  of  particular  persons  at  particular  times  to 
'  live  by '  the  new  teaching,  as  matters  of  historical  accident  and 
circumstance.  They  are  not  acts  to  be  required  of  the  individual, 
whose  readiness  to  perform  them  may  prove  his  imagination  and 
initiative  and  earn  merit,  but  signs  of  a  deliverance  that  has  come 
to  him.1  If  only  a  man  will  listen,  not  to  the  moral  philosopher 
but  to  the  philosophy,  if  he  will  think  for  himself,  he  will  have  no 
need  to  seek  or  tolerate  guidance  from  without  or  give  himself  to 
any  end  that  is  not  his  end  already.  He  need  accept  no  rule  of 

1  Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  §  326. 
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life  that  his  own  inmost  nature,  as  he  will  discover,  has  not  already 
laid  upon  him.  Whatever  the  language — however  differently 
man's  inmost  nature  may  be  conceived  by  Stoic  or  Utilitarian,  by 
Aristotelian,  Spencerian  or  Oxonian — the  logic  of  the  theoretical 
standpoint  and  perspective  is  the  same.  For  a  theory  needs  no 
particular  man's  adherence  for  its  greater  certainty.  The  indi- 
vidual is  to  understand  that,  with  the  new  proffer  of  guidance,  he 
may  expect  no  ingratiating  overtures  for  his  obedience  and  no  ir- 
relevant guarantees. 

III. 

Incidentally,  one  immense  disservice  of  this  forensic  absolutism 
of  ethics  has  been  its  inherent  misrepresentation  of  the  true  nature 
and  importance  of  the  authoritative  principle  in  life.  It  is  the 
function  and  service  of  any  institution,  in  matters  belonging  to  its 
province,  to  lead  the  individual  beyond  such  limits  of  belief  or 
conduct  as  his  own  reason  may  be  able  at  the  time  to  suggest  or 
to  approve.  The  ultimate  ground  of  an  institution's  authority 
must  lie  in  the  enlightenment,  elevation,  strength  and  courage 
which  its  guidance  enables  him  to  gain.1  Ethical  theory  has  as  a 
rule  been  offered  as  a  substitute  for  just  this  age-long  sort  of 
authoritative  guidance — with  the  assurance  that  it  will  simplify 
the  individual's  obligations  and  give  him  immunity  from  imposi- 
tion. It  is  thus  the  only  sure  foundation  of  democracy,  since  it 
alone  enables  the  individual  to  solve  his  problems  rationally  and 
on  their  intrinsic  merits.  But  syndicalism  and  political  pluralism 
attack  democracy  at  just  this  point,  declaring  it  forever  incapable 
of  attaining  to  the  quality  which  ethical  theory  purports  to  im- 
part. Not  democracy's  inefficiency,  nor  its  dishonesty,  nor  its 
levelling  mediocrity,  but  its  essential  and  necessary  irrationality 
is  the  indictment.  For  the  modern  state  subordinates  the  mani- 
fest immediate  interests  of  groups  and  persons  to  an  empty  and 
indefinable  notion  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  politic.  Dis- 
regarding in  this  way  the  only  comprehensible  standards  by  which 
the  rationality  of  laws  and  policies  might  be  determined,  the  state 
is  adrift.  Having  no  legitimate  ends  to  work  for,  it  cannot  help 

*  Cf.  Hobhouse,  Morals  in  Evolution  (ard  ed.),  PP-  57~s8. 
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blundering  even  when  it  is  most  honest ;  and  when  it  is  dishonest 
it  can  hardly  do  worse.  Its  ultimate  reliance  must  therefore  be 
force,  and  force,  behind  all  pretenses,  is  to-day,  as  in  all  ages,  the 
whole  substance  and  meaning  of  authority.  Democracy,  because 
relatively  broadly  based,  is  the  least  timid  and  therefore  the  most 
resolute  and  tyrannical  of  despotisms.  It  cannot  be  reorganized 
or  reconstructed  in  accordance  with  its  own  lawful  methods  of 
amendment,  and  violent  or  peaceful  revolution  must  be  the  only 
remedy.1 

Facing  this  frank  and  vigorous  attack  upon  the  rationality  of 
democracy  under  ethical  auspices,  ethical  theory  seems  to  be 
without  adequate  resource.  It  may  appeal  to  its  ideals  of  happi- 
ness and  the  general  well-being,  of  duty  and  restraint,  of  human 
dignity,  vocation,  and  destiny.  It  sets  forth  in  order  life's  in- 
trinsic values,  and  cheers  us  with  the  assurance  that  our  immemo- 
rial ideals  are  no  fictions  of  our  own  contriving  but  subsist  eter- 
nally in  the  realm  of  neutral  being.  But  the  appeal  is  still  the 
appeal  of  intuitive  reason  and  self-evidence.  The  perspective  is 
still  the  backward-looking  perspective  of  attained  conviction,  not 
the  forward-looking  one  in  which  men  see  themselves  in  the  act 
of  seeking,  accepting  and  following  the  truth  by  which  they  hope 
to  save  themselves.  Reason  and  self-evidence  still  stand,  though 
perhaps  latterly  with  some  misgivings,  upon  their  ultimate  self- 
sufficiency  and  power  to  prevail  over  the  wills  of  men.  Men's 
loyalties,  sympathies  and  desires  may  protest  or  concur  as  they 
please.  Their  assistance  is  superfluous  and  in  the  long  run  their 
opposition  must  be  futile. 

Like  the  revolutionary  ideas  which  it  must  meet,  ethical  theory 
repudiates  the  authoritative  factor  in  conduct,  and  all  other  fac- 
tors of  a  humanly  personal  and  individualizing  sort.  In  place 
of  the  specific  guidance  these  might  offer  toward  happiness,  self- 
fulfillment  or  even  intrinsic  values,  it  offers  the  individual  some 

i  Cf.  Republic,  540.  One  might  suspect  Plato's  anticipation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary principle  (which  in  our  day,  to  a  different  end,  no  doubt,  ordains  the 
disfranchisement  or  extermination  of  the  bourgeoisie)  of  being  a  bit  of  So- 
cratic  humor  by  way  of -relaxation  at  the  close  of  a  long  stage  in  the  argu- 
ment. But  Barker  (Greek  Political  Theory — Plato  and  his  Predecessors,  p. 
240)  takes  it  more  seriously. 
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dogmatism  or  abstraction  from  the  array  just  now  referred  to. 
Radicals  of  various  schools  match  these  with  their  less  well- 
reasoned  and  not  less  abstract  principles  of  group  unity  and  in- 
terest— the  worker's  right  to  '  self-determination '  and  the  control 
of  industry,1  the  creeds  and  disciplines  of  sects,2  the  '  public  serv- 
ices '  of  industrial  and  other  associations8 — with  a  choice  ranging 
from  la  solidarite  sociale*  to  the  freedom  of  the  elementary 
physiological  appetites,5  if  one  must  have  a  formula  of  more  com- 
prehensive sweep. 

The  emancipation  of  the  individual  from  the  sway  of  lesser 
powers  which  ethics  has  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  reason  has 
thus  been  a  doubtful  contribution  to  modern  life.  Although  as 
a  matter  of  practical  politics,  we  are  told,  it  may  seldom  be  justi- 
fiable to  resist  the  state,  it  lies,  nevertheless,  in  the  province  of  no 
mere  external  authority  to  teach  the  individual  his  duty.8  In 
this  assertion  ethical  theory  is,  in  effect,  at  one  with  contemporary 
radical  criticism  of  the  state.  By  impressing  upon  the  individual 
so  transcendental  a  conception  of  moral  autonomy  and  private 
judgment,  ethics  doubtless  gains  the  assurance  that  he  will  meas- 
ure the  worth  of  its  teaching  by  a  '  rational '  criterion  which  it  is, 
naturally,  quite  sure  of  its  ability  to  satisfy.  It  therefore  acknowl- 
edges no  obligation  to  afford  the  individual  those  concrete  sorts 
of  personal  fulfillment  in  which,  apart  from  the  warnings  of 
ethical  theory,  his  ordinary  loyalties  and  obediences,  his  self- 
regarding  efforts  and  his  sympathies  toward  others  must  find 
their  sanction.  But  the  change  of  venue  and  the  immunity  are 
dearly  bought  by  ethics.  The  price  paid  for  them  is  the  unreadi- 
ness of  ethics  to  ^uide  and  steady  ther  various  radicalisms  of  the 
day  with  a  just  conception  of  these  moving  powers  in  human 

i  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  Self-government  in  Industry. 

*Cf.  the  various  writings  of  the  late  J.  N.  Figgis,  especially,  Churches  in 
the  Modern  State. 

•  Duguit,  Les  Transformations  du  Droit  Public,  pp.  i  a  1-129. 

*  Duguit,  L'£tat,  le  Droit  objectif  et  la  Loi  positive. 
*E.g.,  Bebel,  Die  Frau  und  das  Sosialismus,  p.  343. 

«  Green,  Principles  of  Political  Obligation  (Works,  Vol.  II),  99  144-147,  207- 
210.  Cf.  Thomas  Aquinas'  Summo  Theol.,  II— II,  Q.  CIV,  Arts.  4-5  (in  Rick- 
aby's  Aquinas  Ethicus,  Vol.  II,  pp.  196-7-) 
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progress.  If  this  needed  understanding  cannot  be  supplied,  we 
shall  have  in  place  of  the  universal  absolutisms  of  ethical  theory 
a  multiple  absolutism  of  anarchistic  individuals  and  groups. 

IV. 

Ethical  theory  commonly  conceives  its  office  as  that  of  sup- 
plying  the  individual  a  criterion  by  which  his  problems  as  he  sees 
them  can  be  solved.  In  the  typical  case  a  problem  is  supposed 
already  to  have  arisen.  The  immediate  alternatives  are  then  to 
be  defined  and  what  they  mean  to  those  whom  they  nearly  or 
remotely  concern  is  to  be  made  as  clear  as  science  and  common- 
sense  can  make  it.  And  then  it  is  that  ethical  theory  first  speaks. 
It  reminds  the  individual,  perhaps,  of  his  innate  and  inescapable 
desire  for  happiness — permanent  happiness,  of  course,  as  nearly 
unmixed  as  may  be; — or  in  another  key,  it  reminds  him  of  his 
essential  and  abiding  character  as  a  man,  the  fulfillment  of  which 
is  his  duty;  or  again,  it  recalls  substantive  goods  to  his  notice 
which,  in  their  independent  right  or  in  their  relation  to  human 
nature,  compel  his  acknowledgment  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  The 
course  of  action  most  clearly  and  effectively  making  for  his  at- 
tainment of  the  acknowledged  ideal  is  then  to  be  chosen.  The 
ideal,  that  is  to  say,  becomes,  in  the  use  of  it  which  ethical  theory 
sanctions,  a  conception  of  the  goal  or  end  at  which  the  individual 
ought  to  aim.  The  individual,  facing  his  alternatives,  is  to  attain 
the  goal  thus  pictured  by  using  his  picture  of  it  as  a  criterion 
for  choice.  Such  is  the  perspective  in  which  the  matter  stands  in 
the  view  of  ethical  theory. 

Actual  experience,  however,  in  such  a  case  is  less  convention- 
ally simple.  From  an  individual's  first  sense  of  disappointment, 
remorse,  or  alienation  from  the  unity  of  his  group,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  moral  problem  on  its  merits  is  a  momentous  step 
— for  the  clear  statement  of  the  elements  of  a  problem  is  all  but 
equivalent  to  the  required  solution.  At  all  events  such  a  state- 
ment must  presuppose  a  degree  of  self-confidence  and  intellectual 
detachment  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  feelings  of  isolation, 
chagrin  and  self-distrust  out  of  which  a  moral  problem  has  to 
take  its  rise.  And  clearly  whatever  part  an  ideal  may  play  in  a 
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man's  consideration  of  his  conduct,  it  can  play  its  part  only  in 
the  guise  or  rendering  which  his  past  manner  of  life  and  his  posi- 
tion at  the  moment  enable  him  to  give  it.  The  ideal  as  an  opera- 
tive factor  in  the  resolution  of  his  problem  is,  in  a  word,  neces- 
sarily his  idea,  however  it  may  first  have  come  to  him.  And  this 
fact  entails  two  consequences — the  first,  as  regards  the  content 
or  elements  of  meaning  comprised  in  the  ideal  itself,  and  the  sec- 
ond, as  regards  the  nature  of  the  service  which  the  ideal  is  adapted 
to  perform. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  ideal  is  less  a  pattern  of  what  a  man 
is  to  become,  less  a  forecast  of  what  he  is  to  achieve  and  enjoy, 
than  an  idealized  reminscence  of  what,  as  he  now  first  becomes 
clearly  aware,  he  once  was  and  of  what  he  once  could  count  upon 
in  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  If  he  is  unhappy  now,  he  once 
was  happy.  If  his  faith  in  his  strength  and  judgment  is  shaken, 
he  once  had  no  such  doubt.  If  now  he  is  defeated  and  discour- 
aged he  once  was  eager  for  the  labors  and  risks  of  life.  If  he  is 
shunned,  and  even  his  very  physical  life  enfeebled  by  his  present 
sense  of  isolation,  he  once  was  recognized  and  cherished  as  a 
member  of  the  common  body.  And  if  now  his  unruly  desires  or 
his  protest  in  behalf  of  another  have  set  him  at  variance  with  his 
group,  time  was  that  he  found  in  the  judgments  and  the  customs 
of  the  groups  a  wisdom  that  he  was  never  moved  to  question. 
And  in  the  second  place,  all  this  is  not  mere  vain  reminiscence. 
In  the  ideal  form,  reminiscence  is  generalized  and  therefore 
serves,  not  to  sadden  and  embitter  but  to  compose,  encourage  and 
arouse.  Even  the  memory  of  a  great  defeat,  as  we  know,  can 
keep  alive  the  nationalistic  hope  and  effort  of  a  people.  But  this 
very  excellence  of  generality  disqualifies  the  ideal  as  a  guide  to 
the  specific  revival  and  reinstatement  that  are  to  follow.  The 
ideals  which  ethical  theory  presents  as  its  ultimate  principles  of 
conduct  are  not  properly  standards  of  measurement,  or  ends  by 
which  conduct  ought  to  be  determined.  For  the  individual  who 
conceives  them  and  looks  to  them,  they  are  expressions  of  re- 
newed interest  in  living  and  a  more  conscious  will  to  heed  as 
genuine  and  significant  the  distinctions  of  quality  which  life  pre- 
sents. Ideals  are,  in  a  word,  expressions  of  nothing  less  than 
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idealism  itself.  As  overt  utterances  it  is  their  function  to  con- 
firm and  strengthen  the  quality  of  idealism  which  they  have 
expressed.1 

It  is  better  to  understand  them  so  and  to  prize  them  in  their 
proper  ideal  quality  than  to  turn  them  to  a  use  which  belittles 
them.  For  happiness  taken  as  a  criterion  can  mean  only  pleasure, 
and  pleasure  the  fixation  of  present  habit.  Self-realization,  in 
the  same  misuse,  means  either  an  unacknowledged  reverence  for 
accredited  tradition2  or,  for  the  newly  enlightened,  a  shallow  im- 
patience of  traditional  restraints.  The  virtues  harden  into  a 
Pharisaical  dogmatism.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  ideals  of 
ethical  theory  to  say  that  if  they  are  held  aloof  from  such  mis- 
application, it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  which  one  of  them 
one  professes.  To  say  this  means  that  they  are  all  members  of 
one  series  or  one  system,  so  related  that,  starting  from  any  one, 
as  a  man's  temperament,  perhaps,  may  determine,  one  may  make 
a  dialectical  circuit  of  them  all.  This  indeed  is  why  the  history 
of  ethics  is  a  history  of  controversy.  Kept  as  ideals  they  may  all 
serve  equally,  because  as  ideals  they  are  all  alike  names  for  de- 
liverance and  escape  and  signs  of  renewed  interest  in  living.  To 
conceive  them  as  ends,  and  so  to  apply  them  as  criteria,  is  to  take 

i "  No,  my  good  sirs,  let  us  put  aside,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  all  in- 
quiry into  the  real  nature  of  the  chief  good.  .  .  .  But  I  am  willing  to  talk  to 
you  about  that  which  appears  to  be  an  off-shoot  of  the  chief  good,  and  bears 
the  strongest  resemblance  to  it.  ...  Are  you  aware  .  .  .  that  whenever  [one] 
looks  at  objects  on  which  the  sun  is  shining,  these  very  eyes  .  .  .  see  clearly 
and  are  evidently  the  seat  of  distinct  vision  ?  .  .  .  Now  [the]  power  which 
supplies  the  objects  of  real  knowledge  with  the  truth  that  is  in  them  .  .  .  you 
must  consider  tp  be  the  essential  Form  of  Good.  .  .  .  And  just  as,  in  the  anal- 
ogous case,  it  is  right  to  regard  light  and  vision  as  resembling  the  sun,  but 
wrong  to  identify  them  with  the  sun ;  so,  in  the  case  of  science  and  truth,  it  is 
right  to  regard  both  of  them  as  resembling  good  but  wrong  to  identify  either 
of  them  with  good  [which]  far  from  being  identical  with  real  existence, 
actually  transcends  it  in  dignity  and  power.  GLAUCON  :  Good  heavens !  What 
a  miraculous  superiority."  (Republic,  506-509.  Davies  and  Vaughan,  transl.) 

2  The  ethics  of  self-realization  sees  that  moral  criteria  must  be  concrete  and 
conceives  its  ideal  accordingly  as  a  concrete  universal.  This  is  its  essential  and 
gratuitous  mistake.  Abstractness,  i.e.,  riddance  of  the  incidents  of  time  and 
circumstance  which  would  tie  reminiscence  tightly  to  the  past,  is  the  chief 
virtue  of  an  ideal.  It  becomes  a  defect  only  when  the  ideal  is  turned  to  an 
inappropriate  use  for  which  concreteness  is  of  course  indispensable. 
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the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go — to  fasten  upon  them  some  obvious 
and  agreeable  meaning  which,  as  a  rule,  will  prove  restrictive 
and  untenable  in  due  course  of  time. 

When  men  first  came  to  know  those  crucial  and  individualizing 
experiences  which  we  now  call  ethical,  they  sought  the  sympathy 
and  guidance  of  higher  powers.  In  the  new  trials  they  invoked 
the  powers  whose  aid  they  had  always  sought  for  the  security 
of  life  and  health,  their  triumph  over  enemies,  and  their  good 
fortune  in  all  their  enterprises.  In  such  outward  and  tangible 
matters  as  these,  they  had  sought,  says  Mr.  Marett,  "  communion 
with  something  sacred,  something  full  of  mana,  that  is  to  say, 
supernatural  power  or  'grace';  for,  thus  strengthened  [they 
could]  face  the  future  with  good  hope."  As  perhaps  the  simplest 
method  of  establishing  such  communion,  they  might  make  "  solemn 
mention  "  of  that  with  which  communion  was  sought ;  and  here 
says  Mr.  Marett  was  the  "birth  of  humility,"  a  birth  in  which 
as  yet  no  specifically  moral  interest  or  motive  had  a  part.1  But 
when  morality  awoke  in  men,  they  could  still  call  upon  higher 
powers  for  guidance.  Humility  held  over  into  the  new  experi- 
ence, coloring  it  with  a  sense  of  new  perfections  in  the  beings  to 
whom  the  new  appeal  was  made.  In  our  present  age,  men  de- 
pend less  for  guidance  upon  direct  communications  of  Divinity 
than  upon  other  voices.  Unless  our  patience  is  too  sorely  tried, 
we  willingly  acknowledge  at  least  a  presumption  of  funded  wis- 
dom in  any  institution  of  long  standing.  We  no  longer  distrust, 
as  a  matter  of  definite  principle,  the  spontaneous  impulsions  of 
human  nature.  We  conceive  sympathy  for  other  persons  less  as 
a  duty  than  as  means  for  sustaining  and  enlarging  life.  And 
towards  these  guiding  factors  in  our  experience  which  in  a  time 
of  stress  seem  to  speak  to  men  from  without  and  to  carry  them 
beyond  themselves,  men  still  hold  themselves  in  a  humility  that 
finds  voice  in  "  solemn  mention."2 

iR.  R.  Marett,  "The  Birth  of  Humility"  in  The  Threshold  of  Religion, 
(zd  ed.),  p.  171. 

2  Cf.  Mill,  Utilitarianism,  pp.  46-51 ;  Addams,  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace,  Chap. 
Ill;  Coit,  The  Soul  of  America,  Chap.  XX;  Follett,  The  New  State,  pp.  103-4 
and  Chap.  XIX.  Also  Sorel,  Reflections  on  Violence  (Engl.  trans.),  pp.  279- 
295. 
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In  so  doing  we  shall  all  do  well.  For  while  the  ideals  of  ethical 
theory  can  forecast  the  individual's  deliverance  from  his  peril  and 
uncertainty,  they  cannot  determine  its  time  or  manner  of  accom- 
plishment. They  can  recall  for  him  something  of  the  happiness 
and  energy  of  life  which  he  has  lost.  By  holding  his  thoughts 
upon  himself,  they  can  bring  him  to  see  that  for  the  regaining 
of  this  lost  and  hoped-for  quality  of  life  there  must  be  a  changed 
relation  on  his  part  toward  the  obvious  pressing  elements  of  his 
moral  environment.  But  instead  of  the  ideals,  these  elements 
themselves  must,  in  their  own  right  and  in  a  sense  from  without, 
be  the  effective  agents  in  suggesting  the  details  of  the  change. 
Ideals,  instead  of  solving  his  problem,  help  him  to  restrain  his 
spontaneous  fears,  attractions  and  aversions,  and  turn  his  atten- 
tion with  interest  toward  the  sources  from  which  he  must  gather 
the  material  out  of  which  his  final  purpose  will  be  fashioned. 
Towards  these  sources  he  will  hold  himself  in  a  *  humility '  which 
ethical  theory  can  only  construe  as  an  amiable  or  an  ignoble 
human  weakness.  He  will  himself  another  day  be  likely  to  re- 
pudiate or  forget  the  service  they  have  rendered  him. 

V. 

At  least  provisionally,  then,  let  us  enumerate  these  sources  of 
possible  guidance  for  the  individual  under  three  main  heads,  viz. : 
the  authorities,  institutional  and  otherwise,  which  the  individual 
acknowledges;  his  own  private  impulsions  and  desires;  and  the 
appeals,  whether  actually  spoken  or  imputed  to  others  by  him- 
self, which  other  living  beings  make  to  him. 

I  wish  now,  in  conclusion,  to  suggest  a  number  of  principles 
by  which,  as  I  believe,  men  do,  in  practice,  assess  the  probable 
weight  and  credit  which  should  be  accorded  to  these  guides  in 
conduct.  That  these  principles  are  none  of  them  new  and  un- 
familiar is  surely  no  reason  for  denying  them  a  preliminary  place 
and  a  part  to  play  in  the  method  of  ethics.  On  the  contrary, 
their  really  universal  use  in  the  thoughtful  ordering  of  our  per- 
sonal conduct  and  our  opinions  upon  social  questions  would  argue 
the  desirability  of  bringing  them  together  and  defining  the  place 
in  an  organized  ethical  method  that  they  must  fill.  In  the  per- 
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spective  of  ethical  theory  there  is  indeed  no  place  for  them  and 
they  must  appear  as  the  very  undoing  of  all  coherent  thought 
and  purpose  in  conduct.  But  in  the  perspective  of  one  who  faces 
forward  to  a  genuine  problem  and  venture  of  conduct  they  take 
on  a  different  aspect.  They  may  be  conveniently  stated  in  the 
form  of  questions.  First  and  last  it  should  be  observed  that  they 
renounce  all  thought  or  purpose  of  present  judgment  upon  the 
specific  sorts  of  conduct  suggested  to  the  individual  as  ways  out 
of  his  perplexity.  They  look,  instead,  to  the  general  character 
and  status  of  the  authorities,  the  impulsions,  and  the  appellant 
persons  by  which  the  ways  out  are  suggested.  For,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  we  can  depend  with  full  conviction,  in  a  genuine 
problem,  upon  none  of  our  tried  and  familiar  principles  of  action. 
"  To  be  virtuous,"  as  Aristotle  said,  " .  .  .  is  not  what  anybody 
can  do  nor  is  it  easy."1  To  allow  these  tried  and  familiar  prin- 
ciples after  all  to  intervene  between  the  realities  of  our  problem 
and  ourselves  is  to  move  in  a  vicious  circle.  It  is  a  mere  lapse 
into  indolence,  which  mistaken  for  a  basic  principle  of  ethical 
method  renders  moral  and  institutional  progress  incompre- 
hensible.2 

We  have  then,  as  regards  authority,  to  ask  (i)  whether  the 
person  or  institution  thus  addressing  us  speaks  with  its  own  voice 
and  sincerely,  without  ulterior  and  hidden  interest  of  its  own  or 
of  a  class  or  other  person;  (2)  Is  the  authority  presumably  com- 
petent, whether  by  long  experience  in  the  field  in  question  or  by 
special  training  or  by  special  endowment? — a  question  covering 

i  Nicom.  Ethics,  Bk.  II,  Chap.  IX. 

a  Thus,  Max  Scheler,  in  the  most  valuable  recent  study  of  sympathy  and 
related  phenomena  that  I  know  of,  lays  it  down  at  the  outset  as  a  cardinal 
principle  that  "  Es  ist  sicher  nicht  sittlich  wertvoll  z.  B.,  mit  der  Freude,  die 
Einer  am  Schlechten  hat,  oder  mit  seinem  Leiden  am  Guten,  das  er  vor  sich 
sieht,  oder  mit  seinem  Hasse,  seiner  Bosheit,  seiner  Schadenfreude  zu  sympa- 
thisieren.  .  .  .  Es  ist  klar  dass  sittlich  wertvoll  nur  die  Mitfreude  mit  einer 
Freude  sein  kann,  die  selbst  in  sich  sittlich  wertvoll  ist  und  die  von  ihrem 
Sachverhalt,  '  an  '  dem  sie  erfolgt,  sinnvoll  gefordert  ist."  [Zur  Phdnomeno- 
logie  und  Theorie  der  Sympathiegefiihle,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  2.)  Naturally  one  does  not 
wish  to  dispute  such  a  statement  taken  as  a  mere  formula  or  canon  of  verbal 
consistency  in  moral  judgment.  The  vital  question  is,  rather,  the  purely  prac- 
tical one  as  to  when  and  how  one  gets  the  right  to  believe  that  the  act  or 
effort  of  another  person  or  class  springs  from  "  Leiden  am  Guten,"  "  Bosheit," 
and  so  on. 
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a  wide  range  of  what  may  be  assumed  in  different  times  and 
places  to  be  ascertainable  fact,  from  a  reputation  for  character 
and  intelligence  or  the  diploma  of  a  school  to  ecclesiastical  ordina- 
tion and  the  divine  commission  of  a  prophet,  church  or  king;  (3) 
Has  it  long  enjoyed  a  wide  recognition  or  is  its  recognition  now 
increasing  among  men  who  consider  their  reliance  upon  it  to 
have  profited  them?  and  (4)  Is  there  traceable  in  its  dictates 
hitherto  an  apparent  trend  of  consistently  developing  purpose 
with  which  one  has  been  in  a  general  way  in  sympathy  P1 

As  to  an  impulsion  and  desire  of  one's  own,  one  may  consider, 
for  example,  (i)  whether  it  is  persistent  and  strong  enough  to 
render  impossible  any  harmonious  re-ordering  of  one's  life  in 
which  it  does  not  play  some  part;  (2)  whether  it  is  genuinely 
what  it  purports  to  be  and  not  quite  another  and  unlike  desire  in 
disguise  that  does  not  venture  to  appear  in  its  true  character;  (3) 
whether  it  is  one  which,  if  given  recognition,  will  be  likely  to  get 
beyond  control  and  weaken  one's  capability  for  consecutive  and 
purposeful  action;  and  (4)  whether  it  will  be  a  means  of  de- 
veloping new  interests  coordinate  with  itself  and  perhaps  tending 
to  restrain  and  differentiate  it,  or  prove  to  be  more  probably  an 
engrossing  central  interest  about  which  all  others  that  survive 
must  be  subserviently  grouped. 

Finally,  as  regards  an  appeal  for  sympathetic  interest,2  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  are  in  point:  (i)  Is  the  need  manifestly  serious 

1  The  third  of  these  is  in  substance  the  principle  of  Vincent  of  Lerins  (in 
Migne:  Patrol.  Lat,  50;  660)  referred  to  by  Newman  in  the  Apologia,  p.  108; 
"  quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est"     It  is  the  prin- 
ciple against  a  crude  travesty  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  protests  in  Culture 
and  Anarchy,  pp.  88-91.      (Between  a  'travesty'  and  a  fair  application  of  a 
principle  it  is  of  course  hardly  possible  to  draw  a  logical  line.)     In1  general,  on 
criteria  for  authority,  cf.  the  "  notes  of  a  genuine  development  of  an  idea  " 
set  forth  in  Newman's  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  Part  II. 

2  "  There  is  an  expression  in  use  in  America  which  will  be  difficult  for  me 
to  give  in   exact  translation,  the  phrase — '  give  it  a  chance — give  a  chance.' 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  essense  of  the  American  soul  lies  in  this  wish  to 
'  give  a  chance '  to  all  human  activity,  indeed  to  all  activity  which  can  awaken 
our  symptathy.     In  Washington  .  .  .  the  proprietor  [of  a  lawn  on  which  young 
grass  was  growing]  fixed  a  sign  .  .  .  with  this  inscription :  '  Give  the  grass  a 
chance,'  and  no  one  trespassed.     That  proprietor  knew  the  American  soul." 
H.  BERGSON,  in  an  address  given  to  American  students  in  France,  reported  in 
The  Living  Age  (Boston),  December  27,  1919. 
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and  urgent  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  class  or  person  making 
the  appeal? — a  matter  upon  which  a  very  great  variety  of  evi- 
dences have  a  bearing,  such  as  persistency  in  effort,  willingness  to 
suffer  penalties,  loss,  suspicion,  contempt  or  ridicule  for  the  sake 
of  a  claim  of  right.1  (2)  Apart  from  the  terms  of  the  specific 
appeal  in  question,  does  the  appellant  give  the  ordinary  evidences 
of  rationality,  temperateness  of  judgment  and  personal  responsi- 
bility? (3)  Is  the  demand  consistent  with  any  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  other  wants,  acknowledged  or  imputed,  of  the  class 
or  person  appealing?  (4)  Is  the  demand  apparently  made  with 
an  intelligent  consideration  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  those 
upon  whom  it  is  made,  as  members  of  the  same  society?2 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  no  criteria  can  be  applied 
in  human  affairs  with  an  automatic  guarantee  of  certainty.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  the  criteria  which  are  here  suggested  can 
be  so  applied.  Only  with  the  greatest  likelihood  of  error,  in 
many  cases,  can  they  take  the  measure  of  the  matters  to  which 
they  look.  Certainly  they  must  be  far  less  easy  of  application 
than  our  substantive  moral  criteria  are — where  and  when  these, 
happily,  can  be  relied  upon  with  full  assurance.  What  is  claimed 
for  them,  as  a  quality  indispensable  in  the  typical  problems  with 

i "  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church." 
2  This  represents  the  general  principle  that  any  specific  claim  of  right  must 
imply  a  general  theory  of  social  welfare  in  which  the  claimant  and  all  others 
have  a  place.    Cf.  Green,  Principles  of  Political  Obligations,  §  139. 

No  doubt  a  class  or  group  of  persons  pressing  for  the  recognition  of  a  claim, 
makes  its  demand  first  of  all,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  name  of  justice,  not 
sympathy.  Scheler  remarks  in  the  study  already  referred  to :  "  The  only 
thing  that  makes  sympathy  (Mitleid)  bearable  is  the  love  which  it  reveals " 
(op.  cit.,  p.  44).  But  if  we  may  believe  the  passionate  expressions  we  some- 
times hear,  love  itself  is  not  desired  by  a  class  that  feels  itself  oppressed.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  we  are  not,  in  our  present  statement,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  appellant,  and  are  including, 
therefore,  imputed  appeals  as  well  as  those  which  may  be  expressed.  The 
essential  matter  is  the  way  in  which  the  appeal  is  listened  to,  the  conditions 
under  which  it  will  be  given  a  more  serious  hearing  by  one  whose  existing 
conception  of  what  is  just,  if  applied  forthwith,  would  dictate  a  prompt  rejec- 
tion. As  the  above  criteria  suggest,  a  claim  in  the  name  of  justice  may  evoke 
more  sympathy  in  one  whose  present  conception  of  justice  says  No,  than  a 
plea  frankly  addressed  to  sympathy.  But  it  is  just  as  well,  for  practical  effect 
in  such  a  case,  not  to  exclude  the  latter  too  austerely. 
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which  personal  ethics  and  social  policy  have  to  cope,  is  what,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  applying  them,  may  be  termed 
their  objective  or  factual  reference.  They  call  into  play  the  ordi- 
nary criteria  of  factual  truth  that  hold  elsewhere  in  our  judgment 
and  behavior.  They  look  to  matters  which,  however  difficult  of 
access  in  particular  cases,  do  not  require  for  their  estimation  a 
readiness  for  any  final  judgment  upon  the  actions  which  the 
voices  one  listens  to  may  suggest.  For  just  this  reason  they  sup- 
ply a  test  of  authenticity  and  credit,  so  that  the  individual  may 
know  with  what  seriousness  of  consideration  to  receive  the  sug- 
gestions he  may  hear.  In  some  degree,  at  least,  they  remove 
from  his  endeavor  to  order  his  life  afresh,  the  hindrance  of  un- 
certainty as  to  what  factors  and  considerations  he  ought  to  take 
account  of  in  his  reflection  upon  his  problem,  and  they  keep  his 
preconceptions  from  unduly  biassing  the  result. 

HENRY  W.  STUART. 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY. 


REALITY  AND  THE  MORAL  JUDGMENT  IN  PLATO  (I). 

THE  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  discover,  if  possible,  what 
objective  elements  in  the  cases  before  the  philosophical 
judge — who  represents  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  moral  mat- 
ters— are  made  the  basis  of  his  judgment.  In  the  Dialogues,  the 
philosophical  judge  is  represented  sometimes  by  the  Platonic 
Socrates,  sometimes  expressly  by  the  dialectician  or  the  legislator. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  examine  a  number  of  typical  cases 
of  such  moral  judgments,  with  the  aim  of  discovering  what  the 
elements  are  in  such  cases,  a  consideration  of  which  leads 
Socrates,  the  dialectician,  or  the  legislator  to  regard  them  as 
'  good.'  In  order  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  goods,  we  shall  ex- 
amine the  following  sample  cases:  (i)  Health,  (2)  money  and 
possessions,  (3)  pleasure,  (4)  right  opinion,  (5)  memory,  (6)  in- 
tellectual acumen,  (7)  courage,  (8)  self-control  or  temperance, 
(9)  justice,  (10)  art,  (n)  law,  (12)  philosophy.1  We  shall 
then  sum  up  our  detailed  results,  and  shall  compare  them  with 
the  general  Platonic  attitude  on  the  subject  of  goodness,  in  order 
to  reach  a  sufficiently  valid  general  conclusion. 

I.  Health. — Bodily  health  is  spoken  of  by  Plato  sometimes 
simply  as  health,  but  most  frequently  as  the  product  of  the  med- 
ical art,  as  the  '  good '  produced  by  medicine.  In  order  to  form 
a  concrete  idea  of  its  meaning  in  the  Dialogues,  we  shall  therefore 
commence  with  the  concept  of  disease — such  opposites  being,  in 
Platonic  usage,  intelligible  only  in  this  kind  of  cross-reference — 
and  shall  then  consider  briefly  the  transition  to  a  state  of  health. 
When  we  have  in  this  way  obtained  a  concrete  acquaintance  with 
the  Platonic  concept  of  health,  we  shall  proceed  to  ask,  in  virtue 
of  what  characteristics  it  is  regarded  as  '  good.' 

1(1),  (2),  and  (3)  are  often  treated  by  Plato  as  belonging  to  the  group 
'goods  of  the  body  ';  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  are  representative  of  goods  of  the  mind; 
(7).  (8),  and  (9)  are  representative  of  moral  excellences;  and  (10),  (n),  and 
(12)  are  representative  of  the  wider  field  of  social  institutions  whose  value 
is  recognized  by  Plato,  though  they  are  not  grouped  together  to  form  a  single 
class.  It  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  all  students  of  Plato  will  regard  the 
above  as  a  fair  list  of  sample  '  goods '  in  the  Platonic  sense. 
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Disease,  for  Plato,  is  emphatically  what  we  should  call  degen- 
eration. He  thinks  of  the  body  as  composed  of  fire,  water,  earth, 
and  air  (Symp.  186  D,  188  A),  in  certain  relations  proportionate 
to  one  another  (Tim.  82  A  f.).  If  this  proportion  becomes  dis- 
turbed— usually  by  excess  of  one  of  these  elements  (Tim.  86  A), 
which  excess  may  have  been  produced  by  excessive  indulgence  in 
bodily  pleasures  (Rep.  404  C  f.) — then  the  elements  which  are 
contiguous  in  the  affected  part  of  the  body  no  longer  harmonize 
well,  but  fight  with  one  another  and  produce  inflammations,  etc., 
loosening  the  bonds  which  normally  hold  that  portion  of  the  body 
together,  and  producing  a  dissolution  of  '  kindred '  elements  (Tim. 
82  A-86  A,  Soph.  228  A).  The  flesh  comes  away  from  the  bones, 
the  marrow  of  the  bones  disintegrates,  and  death,  in  such  extreme 
cases,  tends  to  result  (Tim.  83  £-84  C).  Disease,  then,  is  viewed 
by  Plato  as  an  upsetting  of  the  balance,  a  disturbance  of  the  mean 
or  due  proportion  which  holds  the  body  together  (Rep.  556  E, 
Tim.  87  C).  It  is  a  dissolution,  a  literal  falling  to  pieces,  of 
the  body. 

How  does  the  physician  face  this  situation  and  effect  a  cure? 
He  uses  two  methods,  (i)  physical,  (2)  psychological.  In  the 
first  method  (i)  he  deals  directly  with  the  body  of  the  patient. 
By  surgery  and  cautery,  or  by  emetics  and  cathartics,  he  removes, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  the  excessive  element  which  is  the  primary 
physical  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  thus  remedies  the  dispro- 
portion, restoring  the  'mean.'1  The  inferior  sort  of  physician 
employs  no  other  method,  and  it  is  a  method  eminently  suitable 
for  the  treatment  of  his  particular  patients,  who  are  slaves 
(Laws  720  A  f.).  But  in  dealing  with  free-born  patients,  the 
better  sort  of  physician  employs,  as  a  further  method  (2),  what 
we  should  call  a  bed-side  manner,  which  has  a  soothing  effect 
upon  the  mind  (Laws  723  A,  857  D) .  He  discusses  the  situation, 
reasons  upon  causes  and  effects,  philosophizes,  in  fact,  and  edu- 
cates the  patient  (Phaedr.  270  B  f.,  Laws  720  D),  because  he  be- 
lieves that  the  correct  mental  attitude  exercises  a  valuable  influ- 
ence upon  the  bodily  state  (Charm.  156  E  f.,  Rep.  403  D).  The 
essence  of  the  cure,  then,  consists  in  restoring  the  mean  or  due 

i  Rep.  407  D,  444  D,  Tim.  88  E,  Soph.  226  D  £.,  Phileb.  25  E  f. 
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proportion  to  the  bodily  elements,  plus  a  rational  state,  a  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  the  situation,  to  the  mind. 

Thus  produced,  health  is  a  state  of  the  body  in  which  the 
various  elements  cease  to  work  against  one  another,  and  function 
naturally  and  harmoniously  together  (Phileb.  26  A).  The  body 
is  now  a  whole,  a  single  organism  to  the  life  of  which  each  ele- 
ment contributes  its  part  (Men.  77  A,  Tim.  87  C,  88  E).  It  is 
held  together  by  the  limit,  mean,  or  principle  of  proportion,  with 
a  unity  resembling  that  of  a  musical  composition  (Rep.  591  D, 
Phileb.  31  C-D).  This  normal  and  correct  state  once  given,  the 
internal  equilibrium  of  the  bodily  forces  continues  of  itself 
(Tim.  88  B). 

Such  being  the  nature  of  health,  in  what  sense  is  it  regarded  by 
Plato  as  good?  The  physician  naturally  regards  it  as  the  great- 
est of  human  goods  (Gorg.  452  A),  and  the  patient  also  naturally 
longs  for  it  and  regards  it  as  the  most  desirable  of  goods  (Lys. 
217  A  ff.,  Rep.  583  C-D).  This  experience  becomes  generalized, 
and  the  value  of  physical  well-being  receives  almost  universal  rec- 
ognition (Rep.  367  D,  Laws  661  A).  But  are  the  judgments  of 
the  physician,  the  patient,  and  'the  many'  valid?  Would  the 
philosopher  or  legislator  concur  with  this  popular  judgment? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  not.  For  Plato,  no  simple 
answer  is  possible.  In  order  to  discover  whether  physical  well- 
being  is  really  good,  we  must  go  beyond  the  standpoint  of  the 
physician.  He  aims  at  producing  health — that  is  his  raison  d'etre, 
the  object  of  his  art,  his  '  good.'  But  whether,  when  he  has  re- 
stored his  patient  to  health,  he  has  performed  an  action  which,  in 
that  particular  case,  is  good  for  the  patient  in  a  larger  sense,  or 
good  for  society — that  it  transcends  his  ability  to  say  (Lach.  195 
C  f.,  Phaedr.  268  B-C).  There  are  many  men  who  had  better 
be  dead  than  alive,  even  for  their  own  sakes  (Gorg.  477  A  ff.,  Rep. 
406  B  f.).  Whether  health  is  or  is  not  a  good,  it  lies  outside  the 
province  of  medicine  to  decide.  So  too  with  the  judgment  of  the 
patient.  The  judgments  of  sick  men  are  often  unsound,  and,  on 
such  a  subject  as  health,  peculiarly  unsound.  All  that  the  patient 
understands  by  the  '  health '  which  he  so  ardently  desires,  is  free- 
dom from  present  suffering — a  neutral  state  (Rep.  583  C  ff.). 
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Of  the  positive  value  which  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  attach 
to  bodily  well-being,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  form  an  adequate 
conception. 

What,  then,  is  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher  and  legislator, 
the  rational  conclusion  of  unprejudiced  and  thorough  delibera- 
tion? Harmony  of  body  is  valuable,  because  and  in  so  far  as  it 
subserves  the  symphony  of  the  soul  (Rep.  591  B-D).  What  the 
philosopher  and  the  legislator  regard  as  especially  valuable — the 
contemplation  of  pure  being  by  means  of  pure  thought  (Phaedo 

66  A,  Rep.  500  D  ff.) — is  out  of  the  question  if  the  body,  by 
reason  of  some  excess  or  defect,  is  in  a  state  of  physical  pain,  and 
thus  constantly  attracts  attention  to  itself  and  its  needs  (Phaedo 

67  A,  Rep.  406  B  f.,  571  A  f.).     Sickness  is  an  evil,  precisely  be- 
cause it  interferes  with  higher  pursuits.     Health  is  a  good,  pre- 
cisely so  far  as  it  obviates  interference  with  the,  higher  studies. 
In  other  words,  health  is  a  good  to  men  who  have  the  character 
and  intelligence  to  put  it  to  the  right  use,  and  who  make  it  play 
its  part  in  the  higher  life  (Men.  87  A,  Euthyd.  281  A-B). 

What  is  the  main  characteristic  of  bodily  health,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  can  be  put  to  such  use?  Partly,  no  doubt,  the  physical 
vigor  and  robustness,  the  reserves  of  strength  and  energy,  which 
usually  accompany  health,  but  chiefly  the  presence  of  the  limit — 
i.e.,  of  unity  and  law,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  which,  excel- 
lence of  body  is  regarded  as  directly  analogous  to  excellence  of 
soul  (Rep.  591  B  f,  Laws  691  C-D).  The  goodness,  then,  of  the 
corpus  sane,  so  far  as  it  is  good,  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
measure,  organization,  law. 

II.  Money  and  possessions. — Money  may  be  obtained  in  various 
ways,  e.g.,  ( I )  by  inheriting,  by  receiving  gifts,  by  finding,  or  even 
by  pure  chance  (Rep.  330  B,  Laws  744  E  f.).  It  may  also  be 
acquired  (2)  by  making  wealthy  marriages,  by  forming  irregular 
sexual  connections,  by  fleecing  young  men,  by  lending  money  at 
usurious  rates  of  interest,  by  violating  trusts,  and  in  various  other 
ways  which  are  either  technically  within  the  law,  or  at  least  diffi- 
cult of  detection.1  A  further  way  is  (3)  by  methods  definitely 

iSymp.  183  A,  Rep.  362  B,  534  C,  553  D,  555  C  f.,  Laws  742  C,  773  C, 
926  B. 
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outside  the  law,  such  as  burglary,  highway  robbery,  et  hoc  genus 
omne  (Rep.  344  B).  Yet  another  way  is  (4)  by  economizing, 
spending  as  little  as  possible  on  one's  needs  and  particularly  avoid- 
ing opportunities  of  contributing  to  public  service  (Rep.  555  A, 
Laws  743  B).  All  these  are  ways  of  making  money  without  fur- 
nishing much  equivalent  in  the  form  of  service.  A  further  way 
of  making  money  is  (5)  by  honest  work,  by  performing  some  defi- 
nitely recognized  form  of  service,  such  as  wholesale  or  retail 
trading,  and  particularly  such  forms  of  service  as  are  of  a  trouble- 
some character,  such  as  tilling  the  soil,  or  even  dangerous,  such 
as  commanding  a  ship  (Gorg.  467  D,  Rep.  370  E  f.,  Laws 
831  D-E). 

Money  is  not  good  per  se,  independently  of  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  acquired  (Euthyd.  281  D-E).  It  is  almost  universally 
recognized  that  only  as  obtained  by  methods  which  are  at  least 
not  dishonest,  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  (Gorg.  451  E).  But 
still,  in  the  popular  consciousness,  robbery  on  a  grand  scale,  which 
culminates  in  making  a  man  general  dictator  in  his  state,  tends 
to  be  regarded  as  a  good  (Gorg.  466  B  ff.,  Rep.  344  A-C).  As  a 
rule,  however,  property  acquired  by  reasonably  honest  means  is 
regarded  as  a  good,  while  property  obtained  by  dishonest  means 
is  not  so  regarded. 

This  represents  the  general  Greek  attitude  on  the  subject. 
What  is  the  view  of  Plato  himself — i.e.,  of  the  philosopher  or 
legislator?  The  popular  judgment,  that  the  method  by  which 
wealth  is  acquired  is  important,  is  accepted  and  confirmed  by  a 
study  of  the  psychological  effects  of  money-making.  Plato  even 
has  a  demonstration  a,  priori  that  immoderately  large  fortunes 
cannot  have  been  acquired  by  strictly  honest  means: — When  it 
comes  to  receiving  money,  the  just  and  honorable  citizen  will 
make  moderate  gains  by  strictly  honest  dealings,  whereas  the  man 
who  is  bent  upon  amassing  a  fortune  will  make  as  much  as  he  can 
by  any  and  every  form  of  business-dealing  which  will  bring  in 
money  (Rep.  362  B  f.,  Laws  743  A  f.).  So  too,  when  it  comes  to 
paying  out  money,  the  honorable  citizen  will  contribute  his  fair 
share,  and  perhaps  even  a  little  more,  to  public  service,  while  the 
money-maker  will  expend  the  absolute  minimum,  whether  upon 
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himself  or  upon  others  (Rep.  343  E,  743  B,  D).  It  follows,  that 
the  larger  fortunes  will  inevitably  be  obtained  by  the  money- 
grubbers,  while  the  honorable  citizen  will,  perhaps,  at  most 
slightly  increase  his  patrimony.  Immoderate  wealth  is  thus  a 
reflection  upon  the  character  of  its  possessor,  implying  that  his 
ethical  standards  are  not  of  the  highest,  however  much  he  may 
have  kept  within  the  law  of  the  state. 

In  actual  practice,  Plato  feels  towards  the  acquisitive  instinct 
much  as  Kant  feels  about  the  '  heteronomy  of  the  will.'  Money- 
making — the  impulse  to  acquire  without  limit — is  a  passion  which 
absorbs  the  whole  man,  and  gives  his  character  a  twist  and  a  bias 
which  distorts  his  whole  sense  of  values  (Rep.  518  C  f.,  553  C-D). 
He  becomes  one-sided,  banausic,  thoroughly  worthless  as  a  citi- 
zen, and  almost  unfit  for  human  companionship  (Rep.  330  C, 
Laws  728  E).  Reason  and  ambition  become  the  slaves  of  his 
passion  for  more  (Rep.  553  C-D),  and  if  he  obtains  political 
power,  his  absorption  in  his  private  interests  simply  ruins  the  state 
by  engendering,  on  the  one  hand,  luxury  and  idleness  with  all 
their  accompaniments,  and,  on  the  other,  pauperism  with  its  char- 
acteristic vices  and  characteristic  dangers  for  the  state  (Rep.  422 
A  f.).  Out  of  the  dissensions  among  the  rich,  and  the  great  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor  (Rep.  422  E  f.,  551  D),  arises,  step  by  step, 
a  revolutionary  tendency  which  results  ultimately  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  and  the  death  or  exile  of  the  pluto- 
crat and  his  adherents  (Rep.  556  E  f.).  The  passion  for  wealth 
is  thus,  in  the  end,  self-destructive,  that  is  to  say,  contradictory 
and  unreasonable. 

In  the  above  criticisms,  Plato  is  far  from  viewing  money,  as 
such,  as  bad  in  its  effects  upon  character.  It  is  the  passion  for 
excessive  wealth,  the  desire  which  knows  no  limits  and  has  no 
respect  for  order,  no  appreciation  of  values  higher  than  more- 
and-more-of-this-world's-goods,  which  is  self-contradictory.  His 
objection  to  money  is  only  to  money  posing  as  the  chief  or  ex- 
clusive good,  absorbing  the  whole  energies  of  its  worshippers.  In 
its  proper  place,  as  an  element  in  a  life  which  has  a  well-developed 
sense  of  higher  values,  money  is  a  genuine  good  (Euthyd.  279  C 
ff.,  Laws  697  B-C).  There  is  a  certain  minimum,  below  which 
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the  citizen  must  never  fall,  if  he  is  to  continue  to  perform  his 
civic  duties  (Rep.  552  A,  Laws  744  D-E).  Above  this  minimum, 
the  possession  of  moderate  means,  the  acquisition  and  expendi- 
ture of  which  is  directed  wisely  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
relative  value  of  money,  bodily  well-being,  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment, will  be  a  genuine  good,  and  will  form  an  important  element 
in  the  highest  kind  of  life  (Rep.  330  A  f.).  Certain  of  the  uses 
of  money  mentioned  with  approval  are,  its  expenditure  upon  edu- 
cation, physical  and  mental  (Laws  743  D),  and  upon  various 
forms  of  public  service,  such  as  entertaining  distinguished  for- 
eign guests  who  are  visiting  the  state  in  order  to  study  its  institu- 
tions (Laws  953  B  f.). 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  worldly  possessions,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  can  thus  contribute  to  the  good  life?  In  itself, 
money  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  health, 
the  conception  of  the  mean  or  limit  is  prominent.  It  is  so  far  as 
it  is  moderate  in  amount,  and  acquired  by  just  and  lawful  means, 
and  expended  in  a  judicious  and  moderate  manner,  as  an  element 
in  a  kind  of  life  which  respects  restraint,  orderliness,  and  reason- 
ableness, that  money  is  a  good.  It  is  a  good  only  to  men  who  have 
the  character  and  intelligence  to  use  it  wisely  and  moderately 
(Men.  87  E  f.,  Rep.  586  D-E).  Stated  briefly,  it  is  the  presence 
of  measure,  restraint,  a  sense  of  law  and  reasonable  limits,  which 
makes  wealth  regarded  by  the  philosophic  judgment  as  sometimes 
a  good  (Laws  728  E,  836  A). 

III.  Pleasure. — Pleasure  is  as  universal  as  life  and  conscious- 
ness. Wherever  we  have  perception,  wherever  we  have  activity 
of  any  kind,  there  we  have  some  kind  of  feeling-tone,  some  de- 
gree of  the  pleasure-pain  experience.  In  all  kinds  of  bodily 
movement,  from  a  twitch  of  the  limbs  to  the  articulate  use  of  the 
voice  (Laws  653  D-E,  815  E  f.),  in  all  forms  of  sensation,  from 
the  simplest  vision  and  audition  (Tim.  67  A,  Phileb.  63  E)  to  the 
complex  organic  sensation  of  bodily  well-being  (Phileb.  54  D— E), 
in  all  the  activities  which  lead  to  the  satisfaction  of  instinctive 
wants,  such  as  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  sex-appetite  (Protag.  353 
C  f.,  Rep.  403  A),  we  experience  a  simple  and  immediate  feeling 
of  pleasure.  This  feeling  of  pleasure  in  bodily  activity  we  have 
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in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  universal, 
and  it  is  fundamental  (Phileb.  60  A,  Laws  732  E  f.). 

Certain  forms  of  pleasure,  however,  are  confined  to  human 
beings.  No  other  animal  has  our  sense  of  rhythm  and  harmony, 
our  feeling  for  the  ordered  recurrence  of  beats  and  periods,  our 
appreciation  of  measure,  order,  law  (Laws  653  E  f.,  670  D  ff.). 
The  pleasures  which  arise  in  the  enjoyment  of  art  are  thus  spe- 
cifically human.  All  animals  naturally  take  pleasure  in  any  sort 
of  movement,  however  wild  and  spasmodic.  Man  alone  takes 
pleasure  in  the  orderly  measure  of  the  choric  dance,  of  the  song, 
and  of  poetry  in  its  various  forms  (Phileb.  51  f.,  Laws  673  C-D, 
815  D  f.).  Rhythm  and  harmony  are  akin  to  something  deep 
down  in  our  nature,  and  stir  us  as  no  other  form  of  experience 
does.  Artistic  pleasures  are  peculiarly  human,  and  their  influence 
upon  our  conduct  is  almost  incalculably  profound  (Rep.  398  C  ff., 
Laws  656  A  ff.). 

Other  forms  of  pleasure,  resting,  like  the  artistic  pleasures, 
upon  our  human  appreciation  of  law,  and  indeed  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  aesthetic  pleasures  even  in  language  (Rep. 
401  A,  etc.),  are  the  ethical  and  intellectual  pleasures.  We  take 
pleasure  in  all  forms  of  organic  unity,  in  all  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  whether  in  economic,  in  social,  or  in  intellectual  experi- 
ence. The  well-ordered  life  of  ethical  self-control,  the  restraint 
and  sense  of  proportion  which  characterizes  the  true  student,  are 
not  only  extremely  pleasant  to  the  individuals  who  live  such  lives 
(Rep.  583  A),  but  also  impart  genuine  pleasure  to  others  who 
contemplate,  in  them,  realizations  of  their  own  ideals  (Rep.  498 
E  f.).  So,  too,  the  intellectual  life,  from  its  delight  in  the  neat- 
ness of  a  specific  solution  to  a  perplexing  problem  (Phaedo  97  C; 
to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  philosophic  contemplation  of  great  prin- 
ciples (Phaedr.  247  C  f .),  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  a  rational  being, 
and  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  most  satisfying  of  all  form* 
of  human  activity  (Rep.  583  A). 

To  Greek  reflection  in  the  time  of  Plato,  the  very  universality 
of  pleasure  presented  a  perplexing  problem  for  practical  ethics. 
That  pleasure,  as  such,  is  good,  is,  to  the  typical  Greek  mind  no 
less  than  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  self-evident.  It  is  desirable,  be- 
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cause  it  is  desired.  Every  human  being  aims  at  securing  a  maxi- 
mum of  pleasure  and  a  minimum  of  pain.  This  is  elementary, 
and  no  one  but  an  ignorant  idealist,  utterly  deficient  in  practical 
experience,  could  doubt  it  (Protag.  358  A,  Laws  732  E  f.).  But 
we  can  obtain  pleasure  from  any  and  every  form  of  activity,  in- 
cluding sources  which  are  mutually  contradictory  (Phileb.  12 
C  f.).  Hence  the  perplexity.  How  are  we  to  choose?  Are  we 
to  say  that  some  pleasures  are  inherently  good,  and  others  in- 
herently bad  (Protag.  351  C-D,  Gorg.  499  C  ff.) — or  that  all 
pleasure,  qua  pleasure,  is  good  (Rep.  438  A,  Phileb.  13  B-C),  and 
that  the  ethical  disapproval  associated  with  certain  types  of  pleas- 
ure is  a  matter  of  *  convention '  ?  In  the  latter  case,  our  rational- 
ism, in  recognizing  the  convention  for  what  it  is — man-made, 
arbitrary,  and  without  rational  justification — makes  way  for  the 
release  of  desire,  and  our  ideal  becomes  the  life  of  the  viveur, 
tasting  any  and  every  kind  of  experience  without  distinction  and 
with  a  cynical  disregard  of  the  bourgeois  judgments  of  right  and 
wrong  (Gorg.  491  E  ff.,  Rep.  343  C  ff.).  Between  these  two 
attitudes,  of  the  old-fashioned  moralist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
modern  cynic  on  the  other,  the  typical  Greek  of  Plato's  time  hung, 
in  uneasy  suspension  (Rep.  365  A  f.). 

Faced  with  this  dilemma,  Plato  adopts,  in  different  passages, 
viewpoints  which  appear,  at  first  sight,  different.  In  the  first 
place,  he  accepts  the  premises  of  hedonism,  but  draws  conse- 
quences disconcertingly  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  the 
viveur.  Assume,  if  you  please,  that  the  only  element  of  genuine 
value  in  life  is  some  form  of  pleasurable  consciousness — what  is 
the  deduction?  The  use  of  wine  gives  pleasure.  Can  we  there- 
fore argue  that  the  use  of  much  wine  gives  much  pleasure  ?  No. 
The  facts  of  experience  show  but  too  plainly,  that  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures  of  appetite,  whatever  the  appetite,  bring 
disease  and  pain,  and  in  extreme  cases,  even  death  (Protag.  353 
D  f.,  Rep.  573  D  f.).  For  the  moment,  such  indulgence  is  pleas- 
ant, but  in  the  long  run  violent  pleasures  bring  violent  pains,  and 
the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  The  life  of  the  viveur  is  thus 
self-contradictory,  without  inner  unity,  and  incapable  of  giving 
permanent  satisfaction  (Gorg.  507  E  ff.,  Laws  733  D  f.).  There 
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is  a  limit,  beyond  which  pleasure  passes  over  into  pain,  at  least 
in  the  long  run.  If  we  desire  to  be  consistent  hedonists,  with  a 
claim  to  be  considered  reasonable  and  wise  in  a  practical  sense, 
we  must  recognize  the  presence  of  this  limit.  The  life  which 
recognizes  law,  order,  and  measure  as  primary,  is  the  pleasant 
life,  and  the  life  which  aims  at  securing  momentary  satisfactions 
from  any  and  every  source  without  discrimination,  is  nasty, 
brutish,  short  (Protag.  356  D  f.,  Laws  792  C-D). 

The  argument  just  set  forth  shows  that  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure without  regard  to  its  limitations,  is  self-contradictory.  An- 
other line  of  reasoning  endeavors  to  prove  that  bodily  pleasure, 
at  best,  is  negative  rather  than  positive  in  character:  pleasure  is, 
as  a  rule,  the  satisfaction  of  desire.  But  desire  is  want,  lack, 
emptiness,  a  falling  short  of  the  normal,  and  indicates  that  the 
natural  equilibrium  of  the  body  has  become  upset,  much  the  same 
as  in  disease  (Rep.  585  B,  Tim.  65  A,  Phileb.  42  C  ff.).  There 
is,  in  fact,  something  pathological  about  desire,  especially  in  its 
more  violent  forms  (Phaedr.  238  E  ff.,  Rep.  402  E  f.),  and  the 
pleasure  which  results  from  satisfying  such  cravings  is  little  more 
than  freedom  from  pain.  Such  restoration  of  equilibrium  lulls 
the  pain  to  sleep  for  the  time  being,  and  frees  us  from  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  the  stimulus.  But  its  function  ceases  there. 
It  has  no  positive  value  (Rep.  583  C  ff.,  Phileb.  31  D  f.).  Plato's 
position  here  is  identical  in  principle  with  the  more  modern  argu- 
ment that  indulgence  of  the  bodily  appetites  turns  them  into  crav- 
ings, and  that  in  proportion  as  the  stimulus  increases  in  force, 
the  positive  pleasures  resulting  from  its  satisfaction  decreases 
until  it  sinks  to  zero — if  indeed  it  rises  so  high — and  the  life  of 
the  pleasure-seeker  oscillates  between  the  stings  of  desire  and  the 
ennui  which  results  from  absence  of  stimulation.1 

The  further  development  of  this  line  of  reasoning  consists  in 
differentiating  pleasures  into  kinds,  in  terms  of  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  body  and  soul  (Phaedo  64  C  f.,  Rep.  609  D  f.). 
Just  as  sensory  experience  of  a  cognitive  character — experience 
in  which  the  body  has  an  unmistakable  share — is  illusory, 
whereas  the  experience  of  '  pure '  reason — i.e.,  of  reason  without 

iRep.  584  D  f.,  cf.  Schopenhauer,  Welt  als  Wille  u.  Vorstellung,  IV  57. 
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interference  of  any  sort  from  the  body — alone  gives  us  true 
knowledge  (Phaedo  65  A  ff.,  Rep.  509  D  ff.),  so  sensory  or  bodily 
pleasures  are  illusory,  while  intellectual  pleasures,  which  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  world  of  true  being — the  world  in  which  the 
philosopher  is  at  home — are  alone  true  and  genuine  (Rep.  518 
C  f.,  581  E  ff.).  Sensory  experience,  whether  with  a  cognitive 
or  with  an  affective  reference,  is  a  genesis,  and,  as  such,  belongs 
to  the  world  of  mere  appearance  (Rep.  584  A,  Phileb.  54  A  f.). 
Intellectual  experience  alone  enters  the  world  of  true  existence, 
on  its  affective  no  less  than  on  its  cognitive  side  (Phaedr.  250  B, 
Phileb.  51  B  ff.)  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  so  far  as  the  rational  ele- 
ments of  our  nature  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
animal  and  less  rational  elements,  that  we  enjoy  the  genuine  kind 
of  pleasure  (Rep.  605  A  f.,  611  D  f.).  This  antithesis  of  sense 
and  intellect,  of  body  and  soul,  is  emphasized  by  Plato  with  such 
religious  fervor,  that  the  philosopher  is  said  to  regard  his  body 
as  a  kind  of  prison  or  tomb,  from  which  he  is  seeking  to  escape, 
and  his  ruling  passion  is  for  physical  death,  in  order  that,  freed 
from  the  fetters  of  the  body,  he  may  live  eternally  in  the  heaven 
of  pure  ideas.1 

These  three  lines  of  reasoning,  different  as  they  may  seem  at 
first  sight,  are  closely  connected  in  Plato's  thought.  His  view 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows:  In  intellectual  experience 
alone  are  we  in  contact  with  reality,  and  the  pleasures  which  at- 
tend upon  such  experience  are  alone  truly  satisfying.  The  body 
and  all  its  concerns  are  relatively  unreal.  The  most  we  can  ask 
of  them  is  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with  higher  pursuits.  The 
chief  bodily  appetites  must  be  gratified  just  so  far  as  to  keep  them 
quiet,  and  to  keep  the  body  generally  in  a  state  of  health,  so  as 
to  leave  us  free  and  undisturbed  for  the  intellectual  life  (Rep. 
571).  If  we  ask  how  far  bodily  pleasure  is  a  good,  the  answer 
is,  pleasure  in  excess  is  bad,  pleasure  in  moderation,  as  an  element 
in  the  higher  life,  is  a  good  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  bodily 
well-being — i.e.,  so  far  as,  being  obedient  to  reason,  law,  and 
order,  it  furthers,  rather  than  interferes  with,  intellectual  life. 
If  we  ask  further,  what  it  is  in  intellectual  pleasure  which  makes 

i  Phaedo  64  A  ff.,  cf.  Windclband,  Platan,  pp.  20,  127  ff. 
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it  a  good,  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  its  close  connection  with  the 
world  of  ideas,  with  reason,  law,  and  order,  which  makes  it  a 
good  (Protag.  356  E  f.).  In  a  word,  pleasure  is  not  morally 
good  in  its  own  right.  What  makes  it  of  moral  worth  at  any 
time  is  the  presence  in  it  of  the  mean,  of  law,  orderliness,  reason. 

IV.  Right  opinion. — Just  precisely  what  Plato  means  by  doxa 
and  kindred  forms  of  expression,  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  in 
terms  of  modern  psychological  theory.  Such  expressions  appear 
to  refer  to  a  very  wide  class  of  cognitive  experiences,  which  have 
in  common  little  more  than  the  characteristic  of  falling  short  of 
scientific  knowledge,  although  from  a  practical  point  of  view  the 
information  which  they  give  may  be  sufficiently  reliable.  Cer- 
tain thought  processes  of  an  obscure  nature,  which  take  place 
presumably  in  the  form  of  subliminal  associations  (Theaet.  194 
C  f.,  Phileb.  38  B  ff.),  in  relative  independence  of  the  control  of 
outer  experience  (Theaet.  187  A,  Soph.  263  E  f.),  may  terminate 
(i)  in  mere  fancies,  associated  with  mental  imagery,  (2)  in  opin- 
ions, also  associated  as  a  rule  with  imagery,  or  (3)  in  logical 
judgment — imageless  apprehension  of  the  Ideas  (Phaedr.  250 
A  f.).  Only  the  last  of  these  gives  us  knowledge  in  the  strict 
sense.  To  both  of  the  less  perfect  forms  the  term  doxa  is  ex- 
plicitly applied,  though  more  frequently  to  the  second  form. 
'Opinion'  thus  represents  the  conclusion  of  a  cognitive  mental 
process,  and  seems  to  be  a  superficial  and  insufficiently  grounded 
form  of  judgment.  It  is  a  mental  reconstruction  of  elements 
which  have  an  objective  reference,  but  is  without  intellectual 
grasp  of  the  law  of  synthesis — i.e.,  without  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  principle  involved.  The  state  of  mind  to  which  Plato 
refers  is  that  of  the  child,  the  student,  or  the  juror,  accepting  in- 
formation upon  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the  parent,  teacher,  or 
advocate,  without  independent  examination  of  the  evidence,  and 
without  adequate  consideration  of  the  rational  principles  involved 
(Tim.  51  D  f.,  Theaet.  201  A-C). 

As  compared  with  the  clear  light  of  knowledge,  this  is  a  twi- 
light state  of  mind  (Men.  85  C,  Rep.  476  C  ff.),  and  as  contrasted 
with  the  firm  assurance  and  permanence  of  a  system  of  scientific 
truths,  it  is  wavering  and  transitory,  liable  to  come  and  go — 
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much  as  our  opinions  on  certain  subjects  vary  according  to  the 
last  book  we  have  been  reading  (Phaedr.  275  A,  Soph.  230  B). 
It  is,  in  brief,  the  state  of  mind  characteristic  of  the  empirical 
groping  after  truth,  the  method  of  trial  and  error,  but  without 
grasp  of  the  requirements  of  scientific  method  which  converts 
empirical  groping  into  empirical  science.  For  instance,  by  put- 
ting together  many  cases  of  a  phenomenon,  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
tract the  universal,  the  law  or  Idea  (Polit.  277  E,  285  B).  But 
the  man  whose  mind  is  in  a  state  of  doxa  is  incapable  of  the 
analysis  and  synthesis  involved,  and  cannot,  as  a  rule,  even  fol- 
low the  steps  by  which  the  scientist  establishes  his  conclusions 
(Rep.  476  C).  'Opinion'  is,  in  a  word,  an  essentially  immature 
state  of  mind. 

Immature  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not,  however,  necessarily  false. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  such  a  thing  as  false  opinion,  mistaken  preju- 
dice, a  mental  construction  which,  when  brought  to  the  test,  fails 
to  connect  with  the  realities  of  life  (Theaet.  187  D  ff.).  But 
there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  right  opinion,  in  which  the  mind  is 
in  a  state  of  truth — i.e.,  in  which  the  mental  reconstruction  does 
actually  reproduce  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  reality  to 
which  it  refers,  in  spite  of  the  inadequate  grasp  of  principle 
(Symp.  202  A,  Theaet.  194  B  f.).  It  may  result  from  a  guess, 
a  blind  shot  in  the  dark.  But  the  guess  may  be  right,  the  shot 
may  hit  the  mark  (Cratyl.  420  B-C).  In  such  a  case,  we  are  in 
a  state  of  right  opinion.  With  children,  and  indeed  with  the 
majority  of  people,  this  is  the  best  mental  condition  of  which  they 
are  capable.  Next  to  having  scientific  knowledge  of  how  things 
are  constituted,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  best  conduct  of  life,  that 
we  should  have  a  belief  or  faith  or  opinion  which — however  re- 
grettably ungrounded — is  at  least  correct  (Men.  97  B  f.).  It  is 
especially  in  regard  to  ethical  convictions  that  Plato  emphasizes 
the  importance  and  absolutely  fundamental  value  of  right  opinion. 
In  his  ideal  state,  the  magistrates  and  all  candidates  for  the  higher 
education  are  chosen  from  those  who,  when  tested,  are  shown  to 
have  taken  firmly  and  indelibly  the  dye  of  right  opinion  (Rep. 
412  C  ff.,  Polit.  308  D).  For  the  highest  positions  of  all  in  the 
state,  this  twilight  condition  of  mind  is,  of  course,  insufficient. 
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The  full  guardians  must  have  thorough  insight  into  principles 
(Rep.  484  B  ff.,  Laws  965  B  ff.).  But  the  full  guardians  are  few 
in  number ;  and  for  the  rest,  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  correct  opin- 
ions inculcated  by  the  laws  which  the  guardians  establish,  repre- 
sents an  ideal  of  the  highest  value  (Rep.  518  D,  Laws  851  B). 

If  we  ask  what  it  is  in  right  opinion  which  makes  it  a  'good/ 
the  answer  is  surprisingly  simple.  Right  opinion  is  always  good. 
Opinion  is  morally  valuable  precisely  so  far  as  it  is  intellectually 
right  or  true.  It  is  bad  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  false  (Phileb.  40 
B,  E).  The  man  who  has  right  opinion,  is  in  a  'true'  state  of 
mind.  His  thought  is  objective,  in  touch  with  reality,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly shares  in  all  the  advantages  which  belong  to  such  a 
mental  condition  (Rep.  490  A  if.).  In  fact,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  he  is  almost  as  well  off  as  if  he  had  scientific 
knowledge.  The  two  states  of  mind  are  closely  akin,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  action  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  (Men. 
98B-C). 

If  we  ask  what  these  advantages  are,  we  find  that,  in  a  general 
way,  they  are  the  advantages  which  attach  to  knowledge  as  op- 
posed to  ignorance,  to  truth  as  opposed  to  falsity,  to  sanity  as 
opposed  to  insanity  (Protag.  358  C-D,  Rep.  441  E  if.).  More 
definitely,  from  the  standpoint  which  considers  ethical  values,  the 
adoption  of  a  correct  viewpoint  makes  sense  of  life,  makes  us  at 
home  in  the  universe,  gives  us  a  measured  calmness  and  dignity 
of  spirit,  enables  us  to  see  things  in  their  proper  perspective,  frees 
us  from  vulgar  temptations  of  all  descriptions,  and,  in  a  word, 
fits  us  for  living  the  higher  life  (Symp.  210  D  f.,  Rep.  485  C  ff.). 

As  compared,  however,  with  scientific  knowledge,  there  are 
certain  drawbacks  which  attach  to  the  state  of  mere  opinion, 
however  correct  and  true  this  may  be.  Knowledge  is  permanent. 
When  we  know,  we  know.  Opinion,  however,  is  wavering, 
transitory,  changeable,  anything  but  permanent  (Phaedr.  275 
D-E).  Having  no  firm  root,  and  resting  as  it  does  on  mere  as- 
sociations, the  attacks  of  sophistry,  or  indeed  any  considerable 
extension  of  our  narrow  range  of  experience,  can  easily  shake  it. 
One  of  the  very  first  effects  of  intellectual  study,  and  especially 
introspective  study,  upon  the  adolescent  mind,  in  the  puppy-dog 
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stage  of  dialectic,  is  to  shake  its  convictions  in  the  case  of  all 
traditional  standards  (Rep.  537  E  ff.),  however  correct  in  prin- 
ciple these  may,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be;  and  the  resulting  scep- 
ticism tends  to  have  regrettable  ethical  concomitants,  when  we  no 
longer  know  what  to  think  upon  such  subjects.  Such  a  state  of 
mind,  wavering  and  in  conflict  with  itself,  an  easy  prey  to  the 
arts  of  sophistry  and  the  seductions  of  pleasure  in  its  more  primi- 
tive forms,  is  anything  but  desirable,  and  Plato  has,  in  his  ideal 
state,  regulations  expressly  designed  to  prevent  its  occurrence 
(Rep.  539  A  f.). 

Such  drawbacks,  however,  belong  to  opinion  as  such.  It  is  the 
nature  of  opinion  to  be  unstable.  So  far  as  opinion  is  right  or 
true,  and  so  long  as  we  are  in  this  true  state  of  mind,  so  far — in 
spite  of  its  instability — our  mental  condition  is  desirable.  It  is 
not  the  highest  good,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  helps  us  to  under- 
stand life  and  to  live  in  the  best  possible  way.  It  may  not  know 
what  the  goal  of  life  is,  but  it  aims  unconsciously  at  such  a  goal. 
It  strives  persistently  towards  a  Better,  and  feels  a  natural  affinity 
with  the  life  of  law,  orderliness,  and  reverence  for  ideals  ( Phaedr. 
253  D,  Laws  864  A).  It  is  this  'truth,'  this  appreciation  of  the 
objectivity  and  fundamental  value  of  law,  order,  and  measure, 
which  makes  right  opinion  regarded  as  of  moral  worth. 

V.  Memory. — What  does  Plato  understand  by  memory  ?  It  is 
a  continuation  of  certain  processes  involved  in  sensory  experi- 
ence, and  is  not  to  be  understood  apart  from  a  study  of  sense- 
perception  (Theaet.  191  D,  Phileb.  33  C  f.).  Such  processes  are 
not  purely  psychical,  but  are  intimately  associated  with  processes 
definitely  physical  in  character.  Let  X  and  Y  be  two  purely 
physical  bodies,  and  let  Z  be  a  physical  body  which  is  also  the 
body  of  a  living  organism  endowed  with  consciousness,  and  let 
X,  Y  and  Z  be  in  physical  interaction.  Motion  of  X — let  us  call 
it  s^ — will  affect  both  Y  and  Z,  and  will  provoke  in  both  '  vibra- 
tions,' reactions  of  a  physical  type.  Let  us  call  the  F-vibrations 
/>!  and  the  Z-vibrations  p2.  Such  production  of  pl  and  p2  by  ^ 
represents  the  working  of  a  general  physical  law.  With  certain 
kinds  or  degrees  of  stimulus  slt  the  physical  vibrations  pt  and  the 
physical  vibrations  p2  are  generically  indistinguishable.  That  is 
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to  say,  the  fact  that  a  consciousness  happens  to  be  associated  with 
Z  makes  no  difference  to  the  Z-vibrations,  and  the  vibrations  in 
question  make  no  difference  to  that  consciousness.  The  vibrations 
are  in  both  cases  purely  physical,  and  if  we  must  speak  of  a 
Z-consciousness  in  connection  with  this  exclusively  physical 
process,  we  must  call  it  wwconsciousness.1 

On  the  other  hand,  with  certain  other  kinds  or  degrees  of  stim- 
ulation s2,  F  and  Z  behave  differently.  In  both  cases  physical 
vibrations  ps  and  />4  are  set  up,  as  before;  but  with  Y  there  is 
nothing  more,  while  with  Z  certain  further  processes  qlt  mental 
in  character,  make  their  appearance.  In  Z  there  are  now  taking 
place  two  kinds  of  vibratory  process,  p4a,  p^b,  p4c---,  which  are 
physical,  and  qia,  q^,  qiC---,  which  are  psychical.  These  two 
processes  />4  and  q^  are  specifically  distinct,  and  yet  they  contain 
certain  elements  in  common.  As  we  might  put  it,  they  partially 
overlap  or  coincide  (Tim.  43  C  f.,  Phileb.  39  A).  So  far  as  they 
do  not  coincide,  the  physical  vibrations  p±a  fall  outside  conscious- 
ness— i.e.,  behave  precisely  like  pif  p2,  and  ps,  considered  above. 
Similarly,  certain  mental  vibrations  g1(j  fail  to  connect  with  the 
physical  vibrations,  and  thus  remain,  perhaps  in  the  '  intellectual 
place' — we  are  not  further  concerned  with  them.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  the  remaining  vibrations  fall  together,  we  have  in  pq  not 
merely  two  series  of  vibrations,  but  matter  and  mind  come  to- 
gether, and  the  Z-consciousness  has  become  cognitively  aware  of 
the  physical  body  X.  This  experience  is  sense-perception,  and  is 
a  definitely  psycho-physical  process. 

By  memory,  Plato  understands  the  retention  of  this  psycho- 
physical  process  pq,  the  conservation  of  the  X-percept.  So  far  as 
his  metaphors  can  be  translated  into  scientific  terminology,  he 
seems  to  state  that  pq  is  retained  in  the  sub-consciousness  of  Z 
(Theaet.  163  E  f.,  198  D  f.),  in  a  relatively  permanent  form. 
Sensation  is  a  process  in  which  the  element  of  '  flux '  is  peculiarly 
prominent  (Tim.  43  C  f.,  Theaet.  182  A  f.).  In  memory,  the 
element  retained  appears  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  flux- 
process,  and  from  now  on  remains  relatively  fixed  (Cratyl.  437 

i  Tim.  64  B-C,  Phiieb.  34  A.  The  symbols  are,  of  course,  not  Platonic,  but 
are  used  in  the  interest  of  intellectual  clarity. 
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B).  Further  change  takes  place  chiefly  as  pq  becomes  associated 
— subliminally  for  the  most  part — with  other  similar  elements, 
such  association  becoming  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  time  (Tim. 
26  A  f.).  These  retained  processes  can  be  centrally  aroused — 
i.e.,  can  be  recalled  to  consciousness  by  the  non-physical,  or  purely 
mental,  process  of  recollection  (Men.  85  D,  Phileb.  34  B-C). 
Retention  itself,  however,  is  a  psycho-physical  process,  in  which 
mechanical  elements  continue  to  play  their  part  (Gorg.  501  A). 

What  is  a  good  memory?  The  chief  excellences  of  memory 
are  (i)  strength  of  the  association,  involving  duration  of  the  re- 
tention, (2)  clearness  and  distinctness  of  the  retained  element 
(Theaet,  194  C-D),  and  (3)  adaptability  to  speedy  and  accurate 
recall  (Charm.  159  E).  These  characteristics  depend  largely 
upon  physiological  factors  of  an  obscure  kind.  The  most  that  we 
can  safely  infer  from  Plato's  hints  and  metaphors  is  that  excel- 
lence of  memory  is  analogous  to  excellence  of  bodily  condition 
generally,  and  depends  upon  the  proper  organization  of  the 
physiological  factors  involved — i.e.,  upon  the  presence  of  order, 
law,  and  the  mean,  and  upon  the  absence  of  excess  or  defect  of 
any  kind.1 

What  is  it  that  makes  an  efficient  memory  morally  valuable? 
In  itself,  of  course,  efficiency  of  memory  is  like  any  other  natural 
endowment,  and  lies  outside  the  scope  of  moral  approval  and  dis- 
approval. Whether  it  becomes  a  good  or  an  evil  depends  wholly 
upon  how  it  is  used.  Employed  in  the  service  of  folly  and  vice, 
it  is  an  evil.  Employed  by  the  good  man  under  the  guidance  of 
reason  and  wisdom,  as  an  element  in  the  higher  life,  it  is  a  good 
(Men.  88  A  f.).  And  it  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  philosopher.  From  memory  plus  sensation 
arises  'opinion'  (Phaedo  96  B,  Phileb.  38  B),  and  whether  opin- 
ion is  true  or  false,  depends  in  no  slight  degree  upon  whether  the 
memory  is  or  is  not  efficient  (Phaedr.  250  A  ff.).  Upon  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  opinion,  as  we  have  already  seen,  turns  the  whole 
question  of  the  attainability  of  knowledge  in  the  higher  sense. 
This  can  be  reached  only  by  the  methodical  sifting  of  opinions 

i  E.g.,  disturbance  of  the  proportion  of  the  bodily  elements,  such  as  occurs 
in  intoxication,  impairs  memory  (Laws  645  E). 
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which  are,  at  least  in  large  numbers,  true  (Polit.  277  E  f.).  The 
higher  knowledge,  upon  attainment  of  which  the  salvation  of 
mankind  rests,  thus  depends,  in  large  measure,  upon  efficiency  of 
memory,  and  such  a  memory  is  a  good,  precisely  because  it  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  the  philosophic  life.1  What  makes  it 
morally  valuable  is  thus  ( i )  its  efficiency,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  law  and  order,  and  (2)  its  being 
guided  by  wisdom  and  reason.  That  is  to  say,  what  makes 
memory  a  '  good '  is  the  presence  in  it  of  law,  order,  reason. 

VI.  Intellectual  acumen. — Intellectual  acumen  is  found  only  in 
those  who  possess  what  we  should  call  a  sound  nervous  system. 
The  anatomical  and  physiological  basis  of  intelligence  is  much 
the  same  as  the  basis  of  a  good  memory,  and  like  it  involves  the 
presence  of  orderliness,  proportion,  law.2  If  the  sensory  im- 
pressions are  *  pure '  and  unconf  used,  we  are  quick  at  understand- 
ing them — i.e.,  at  taking  them  in  and  classifying  them  appro- 
priately with  reference  to  the  question  under  consideration 
(Charm.  159  D  f.,  Lach.  192  A-B,  Theaet.  144  A-B).  Quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  however,  is  not  the  sole  characteristic  of 
intellectual  acumen;  to  this  quality  we  must  add  a  certain  accu- 
racy and  objectivity,  in  virtue  of  which  our  understanding  follows 
the  processes  of  nature  (Cratyl.  412  A-B),  and  indeed,  by  means 
of  the  method  of  classification,  grasps  the  law  of  these  processes 
and  apprehends  their  Idea  (Phaedr.  249  B).  Intellectual  acumen 
is  thus  the  faculty  which  from  sensory  and  associational  material 
develops  opinion  and,  in  the  end,  scientific  knowledge  (Polit.  277 
E  f.).  It  represents  a  wide-awake  state  of  mind,  and  is  capable 
of  solving  problems  above  the  ordinary  degree  of  difficulty,  from 
making  a  new  discovery  in  mathematics  to  devising  a  complete 
system  of  education  (Laws  809  A  f.),  or  indeed  a  complete  philos- 
ophy of  life  (Rep.  383  C  f.).  It  is  especially  developed  by  mathe- 
matical studies  of  all  sorts  (Rep.  521  C  ff.),  and  is  exemplified 

1  Rep.  486  D.  f.     For  the  educational  value  of  rote  memory  of  philosophical 
passages,  cf.  Laws  811  A  f.,  964  E  f.,  and  for  the  connection  of  memory  with 
the  inspiration  which  comes  from  anamnesis,  cf.  Phaedr.  249  C  ff. 

2  Theaet.,  194  C-D.     Intellectual  acumen  is  dealt  with  by  Plato  under  many 
Greek  names,  the  contexts  of  which,  however,  sufficiently  justify  the  treatment 
of  them  as  referring  to  one  and  the  same  complex  of  mental  processes. 
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in  the  more  or  less  actual  characters  of  Theaetetus  and  Dion,  as 
well  as  in  the  most  definitely  ideal  characters  of  the  younger 
guardians  and  rulers  in  the  Republic  and  Laws. 

Thus  considered,  intellectual  acumen  is  specifically  intellectual, 
as  the  study  of  mathematics  is  intellectual — i.e.,  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  a  specifically  non-moral  process.  It  is  possible  to  pos- 
sess this  characteristic  and  still  to  be  a  villain,  i.e.,  to  employ  one's 
powers  of  intellect  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  which  are  morally  rep- 
rehensible (Rep.  409  A  f.).  It  is  accordingly  not  to  be  regarded 
as  good  in  itself.  Whether  it  does  or  does  not  become  a  good, 
depends  wholly  upon  the  situation  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
used.  Used  by  the  good  man,  in  the  service  of  ends  deliberately 
chosen  after  rational  reflection,  it  is  a  good  (Men.  88  A  f.).  Its 
quickness  and  objectivity,  for  example,  are  indispensable  elements 
in  the  philosophic  life.  The  accuracy  with  which  it  penetrates  to 
the  essential  laws  underlying  the  phenomena  of  experience  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  philosophic  study,  and  without  a  certain  natural 
quickness  of  apprehension  no  one  is  qualified  for  the  arduous 
mental  discipline  which  results  in  giving  us  the  finished  dialec- 
tician. As  an  element  in  such  a  life — a  life  spent  in  research  and 
administration  in  the  service  of  the  state — intellectual  acumen  is 
a  good.  As  an  element  in  a  life  in  which  illiberality,  excessive 
love  of  money,  self-seeking,  and  other  vicious  characteristics  are 
prominent,  it  results  in  giving  us  the  finished  villain,  and  is  so 
far  an  evil  (Rep.  519  A,  Laws  747  B-C).  It  is  thus  not  a  good 
in  its  own  right,  but  is  morally  valuable  so  far  as  the  quickness 
and  accurate  grasp  of  underlying  law — which  are  its  chief  char- 
acteristics— enable  it  to  be  used  as  an  indispensable  element  in 
the  higher  life. 

RUPERT  CLENDON  LODGE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA. 
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Die  philosophische  Krisis  der  Gegenwart.     Rektoratsrede.     Von  KARL 

JOEL.    Zweite  Auflage.     Leipzig,  Felix  Meiner,  1919. — pp.  65. 

This  instructive  and  stimulating  little  volume  grew  out  of  a  rectorial 
address  delivered  by  Professor  Joel  before  the  University  of  Berne 
in  1913.  It  is  the  work  of  an  artist  gifted  with  vision  and  fine  literary 
skill  and  equipped  with  wide  knowledge  and  scholarly  judgment. 
There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  the  entire  book;  the  reader's  interest  is  kept 
at  a  high  pitch  by  the  living  personality  that  seems  to  reach  out  to 
him  from  page  to  page. 

Professor  Joel  presents  to  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  different  intel- 
lectual movements  dividing  the  thinkers  of  our  age,  and  points  the 
way  to  a  rational  reconciliation  of  the  opposing  views  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  Weltanschauung  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  What  we  are  in  need  of  today,  he  tells  us,  is  a  philosophical 
background,  a  metaphysics  that  will  take  account  of  the  mind  and  its 
creations  as  well  as  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  specialistic 
study  of  these  fields  is  necessary  and  has  been  cultivated  intensively 
for  years ;  metaphysical  interpretations  have  been  offered  by  different 
specialists,  but  what  we  want  is  a  philosophy  of  the  whole.  That  is 
what  philosophy  has  been  in  history;  it  cannot  confine  itself  either  to 
the  Selbstanschauung  des  Geistes  or  to  the  Selbstanschauung  of  physi- 
cal nature.  "  It  is  perhaps  well,"  says  the  author,  "  that  the  specialist 
has  the  first  word;  but  shall  he  have  the  last  word?"  Philosophy 
aims  to  know  both  spirit  and  world,  the  world  in  the  light  of  the  mind 
and  the  mind  in  the  mirror  of  the  world.  The  whole  history  of  phi- 
losophy bears  witness  that  there  is  no  world-view  of  the  spirit  and  no 
world-view  of  nature  but  only  one  of  spirit  and  nature.  Every  age 
has  had  its  world- view;  today,  however,  there  is  no  common  atmos- 
phere of  the  spirit:  we  are  spiritual  nomads  without  house  or  home, 
without  the  "  sense  for  the  absolute,"  without  the  supreme  power  of 
conviction  and  of  faith. 

In  these  modern  movements  things  have  been  dissipated  into  sym- 
bols, truths  into  useful  hypotheses,  the  principles  of  natural  science 
into  practical  approximations  in  the  economy  of  thought.  Necessities 
of  thought  have  become  possibilities  of  calculation,  certainties  sur- 
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mises,  laws  mere  Gegebenheiten.  The  ultimate  consequence  is  that 
the  world-picture  is  a  mere  product  of  the  brain  that  will  disappear 
with  the  brain.  The  world  evaporates  into  the  subjective.  Prag- 
matism degrades  truth  to  useful  assumptions;  and  for  recent  posi- 
tivism the  world  is  to  each  as  it  appears  to  be.  Nietzsche  destroyed 
the  absolute  values,  pragmatism  the  absolute  truths,  relativism  the 
absolute  principles  of  nature:  absolute  matter,  time,  and  motion;  the 
world-picture  becomes  relative  by  becoming  subjective.  The  sub- 
jective triumphs  over  the  objective,  practice  over  theory,  emotion 
over  reason ;  will,  feeling  and  sensation  over  thinking.  Nietzsche, 
pragmatism,  and  natural-scientific  positivism  go  hand  in  hand  with 
Bergson,  the  new  romanticism,  and  mysticism  in  their  hatred  of  pure 
rational  truth  and  in  their  conscious  irrationalism.  Philosophy  can- 
not prosper  under  such  a  loosening  of  principles.  Onrushing  life 
threatens  to  swallow  thinking,  and  we  seem  to  have  strayed  into  a 
new  age  of  sophistry.  Our  age  is  a  life-drunken  age,  Heraclitean: 
there  is  nothing  fixed  but  infinite  change,  nothing  absolute  but  rela- 
tivity; and  Proteus  is  king. 

Professor  Joel  turns  hopefully  to  the  German  schools  of  Mar- 
burg (Cohen),  Baden  (Windelband),  and  Gottingen  (Husserl),  which 
are  looking  again  beyond  the  clouds  and  tempests  for  the  eternal 
stars;  for  them  philosophy  is  science  based  upon  logic;  for  them 
"  everything  is  thinking  and  thinking  everything."  The  Marburg 
school  seeks  methods  and  laws;  the  Baden  school  norms  and  forms; 
the  Gottingen  school  types  and  essences.  They  are  all  idealists,  all 
philosophers  of  the  mind;  but  they  'objectify'  mind  into  knowledge 
of  the  object,  whereas  the  philosophers  of  life  '  subjectify '  the  world 
into  mere  appearance.  Strange  to  say,  the  idealists  of  today  are 
tending  to  realism,  the  realists  to  idealism.  And  yet  it  is  not  so 
strange  after  all,  for  it  has  all  happened  before :  Socrates,  Plato,  Des- 
cartes, and  Kant  rescued  universal  objectivity  aus  dew,  Geiste  heraus 
through  the  self-reflection  of  reason,  rescued  it  from  disintegrating 
into  sensualistic  and  subjectivistic  sophistry,  scepticism,  and  mysti- 
cism. And  salvation  must  against  come  through  the  real  organ  of 
knowledge,  through  the  ratio,  through  logic.  Our  problem  is  to 
bridge  the  chasm  between  the  absolutism  of  reason  and  the  relativism 
of  life,  between  the  rationalism  of  the  school  philosophies  and  the 
irrationalism  of  the  world-philosophy.  Mind  and  world  no  longer 
understand  one  another.  "  Draussen  tobt  das  Weltleben,  drinnen 
sinnt  der  Geist,  und  die  Thiir  scheint  geschlossen."  Our  academic 
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philosophy,  refined  and  acute  though  it  is,  has  hardly  caught  the  ear 
of  our  age.  There  is  a  yearning  for  fixity  and  validity  in  the  dif- 
ferent specialistic  fields  of  study:  in  theology,  jurisprudence,  biology, 
physics,  even  in  literature,  architecture,  and  painting;  but  we  need 
also  a  Weltanschauung.  The  school-philosophy  seeks  knowledge  of 
knowledge  rather  than  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  has  gone  beyond 
Kant  in  establishing  a  logic  of  mathematics,  a  logic  of  ethics,  a  logic 
of  aesthetics,  a  logic  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  even  a  logic  of 
logic.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  philosophy,  and  it  will  make  its  own 
philosophy  which  will  be  either  a  materialistic  monism  or  supersti- 
tious Schwarmerei.  The  things  demand  their  reality,  and  the  age 
demands,  instead  of  mere  thoughts,  the  understanding  of  reality  itself : 
through  all  mediating  thinking  it  is  craving  for  immediacy. 

We  have  two  battle- fronts :  the  champions  of  the  power  of  thought 
and  the  champions  of  the  power  of  life.  For  the  former,  being  is  a 
mere  category  of  thought,  for  the  latter  thought  a  mere  creature  of 
being.  We  are  in  a  crisis  because  we  have  misinterpreted  life  as 
alien  to  thought  (denkfremd)  and  thought  as  alien  to  life  (lebens- 
fremd).  Life  is  more  than  an  endless  stream,  change,  and  transfor- 
mation— more  than  force,  swing,  and  rush.  Life  too  is  order,  for  life 
is  organic,  an  organon;  and  order  is  just  the  meaning  of  reason.  It 
is  only  because  we  have  misunderstood  the  organic  character  of  life 
that  we  have  torn  life  and  thought  asunder  as  opposites.  Thinking, 
likewise,  has  been  mistaken  as  something  foreign  to  life :  notions  have 
been  called  abstract  and  empty,  bare  and  cold.  But  thinking  takes 
on  life;  it  is  life;  it  is  an  active  evolutional  process;  it  is  purposive,  it 
objectifies  itself  in  perception  and  institutions;  and  so  life  too  is  ra- 
tional, orderly,  organized,  purposive,  intelligent, — not  a  chaos,  not  a 
mere  drunken  flux :  there  is  rhyme  and  reason  in  it. 

Our  rationalists  have  overcome  the  scholastic  rigidity  of  the  old 
rationalism,  and  our  irrationalists  have  discarded  the  mechanistic 
rigidity  of  the  old  naturalism.  And  when  they  conceive  nature  dy- 
namically, the  world  as  alive,  they  bring  the  world  nearer  to  mind — 
just  because  nature  and  mind  interpenetrate  one  another — and  come 
nearer  to  the  conception  of  the  world  as  order,  that  is  to  rationalism. 
Even  the  most  radical  relativist  emphasizes  relations  and  hence  not 
merely  the  dissolving  but  the  unifying  element  in  all  change;  while 
the  pragmatist  himself  binds  the  changing  truth  in  determining  it 
causally,  according  to  its  effects ;  and  the  historicist  seeks  "  structural 
connections  in  historic  life"  (Dilthey).  Our  philosophers  of  life, 
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however,  see  the  evolution  rather  than  the  order  in  life,  its  function 
rather  than  its  structure,  its  flow  rather  than  its  stop.  They  see  the 
streaming  blood  and  the  vibrating  nerves  and  the  growing  tissues 
rather  than  the  tense  muscles  and  the  firm  bones.  Opposites  condi- 
tion one  another,  in  life  as  in  knowledge;  the  flow  of  the  masses  and 
contents  we  experience  and  know  only  in  the  fixed  forms,  the  fixed 
forms  only  in  the  stream  of  becoming.  By  the  absolute  alone  we 
measure  the  relative;  and  in  the  relative  the  absolute  first  unfolds 
itself.  And  so,  too,  absolutists  and  relativists,  rationalists  and  evolu- 
tionists, the  champions  of  statics  and  the  champions  of  dynamics  com- 
plement one  another. 

Our  rationalists  know  this  so  well  that  they  no  longer  wish  to  be 
called  rationalists;  they  all  recognize  the  irrational;  they  know  that 
forms  are  empty  without  a  content.  The  entire  course  of  modern 
Kantianism  represents  a  wholesome  advance  beyond  subjectivism; 
our  modern  transcendentalists  are  all  searching  for  the  inner  ration- 
ality, the  objective  spirit;  there  is  wanting  only  the  last  step:  the 
emergence  into  reality  (Durchbruch  zur  Realitat).  We  need  to  pass 
from  epistemology  to  metaphysics:  mere  epistemology  cannot  live. 
Metaphysics  is  the  true  science  of  reality;  in  it  mind  again  confronts 
the  world  and  thinking  again  comes  into  direct  relation  with  being. 
And  we  must  overcome  the  inherited  disease  of  modern  philosophy, 
epistemological  idealism.  To  understand  Kant  is  to  go  beyond  him. 
Synthesis  is  the  kernel  of  Kantianism;  and  synthesis  must  be  shown 
to  be  not  a  mere  category  of  thought  but  a  category  of  the  world. 
Synthetic  power  is  revealed  even  in  the  elements  and  in  the  atoms; 
synthesis  and  analysis  are  likewise  methods  of  chemistry,  not  merely 
of  logic.  In  the  organism  something  that  has  being  is  fashioned  into 
form ;  through  all  the  variations  of  its  evolution  there  is  seen  an  abid- 
ing essence  in  self-preservation  and  species-preservation.  System, 
form,  and  type,  which  have  been  discovered  by  the  three  schools  as 
functions  of  the  reason,  are  found  to  be  realized  in  the  organism. 
Indeed,  in  it  all  the  Kantian  categories  are  found  in  such  unity  as 
Kant  himself  sought  for  in  vain. 

Our  philosophers  of  life  have  failed  to  grasp  life  as  organic,  as 
articulated  unity :  either  the  unity  is  submerged  in  the  plurality  of  the 
particulars  or  the  particulars  are  lost  in  a  mystical  unity ;  and  so  they 
drown  one  category  of  life  in  the  other.  But  the  organism  lives  in 
the  plurality  of  its  members;  it  lives  in  unity  and  separation, — that  is, 
in  those  very  functions  which  also  constitute  thinking  as  synthesis 
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and  analysis.  Life  is  already  order,  and  thinking  is  still  evolution; 
thinking  is  already  preformed  (vorgebildef)  in  life,  and  life  still  per- 
fected (ausgebildef)  in  thinking.  Life  thinks  and  thinking  is  alive. 
In  life  thinking  forms  itself,  realizes  itself;  in  thinking  life  idealizes 
itself,  purifies  itself.  And  for  this  reason  thinking  that  is  alien  to 
life  is  congealed  into  scholasticism,  and  life  that  is  alien  to  thought 
is  congealed  into  mechanism.  Life  and  thought  must  interpenetrate; 
otherwise  the  relation  remains  an  insoluble  riddle,  a  miracle,  as  the 
relation  of  soul  and  body  once  was  to  the  occasionalists.  Only  in  life 
do  we  grasp  the  union  of  form  and  content;  but  we  also  comprehend 
their  separation  and  subordination,  the  power  of  the  abiding  form 
over  the  changing  matter,  the  power  of  unity  over  plurality,  of  soul 
over  body.  In  knowledge  life  overcomes  itself,  makes  an  object  of 
itself;  and  in  its  organic  bent  for  wholeness,  for  unity,  this  life  as 
knowing  pushes  onward  to  its  final  completion,  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  whole,  to  metaphysics.  It  cannot  be  otherwise;  there  must  be 
a  living,  organising  principle  underlying  the  world,  a  principle  that 
freed  it  from  a  state  of  dead  equilibrium  and  disintegration;  for 
the  synthetic  tendency,  the  call  to  form,  systematization,  evolution 
runs  through  the  world,  from  the  deepest  depths  of  nature  to  the 
supreme  heights  of  the  spirit.  Yes,  civilization  (Kultur),  too,  which 
realizes  the  values  in  history,  is  an  organizing  process,  a  creative  syn- 
thesis. This  creative  synthesis  is  not  only  the  law  of  the  intellect, 
not  only  the  principle  of  consciousness,  of  reason,  of  logic,  but  of 
civilization,  of  the  Weltanschauung.  The  other  spiritual  forms  of 
life,  the  entire  field  of  practice  as  well  as  art  and  religion,  are  not 
subordinate  to  logic,  as  rationalism  asserts,  nor  superordinate  to  logic, 
as  irrationalism  claims;  rather,  they  run  along  with  logic  since  they, 
too,  are  organizing  processes ;  they,  too,  unfold  themselves  in  organic 
unity  and  articulation.  Nietzsche  remained  blind  to  this  organic  prin- 
ciple of  life.  In  it  is  implied  not  only  that  man  develops  his  own  life 
into  a  personality,  into  an  organic  individuality,  but  there  lies  in  it 
the  demand  that  man  insert  his  own  life  into  the  common  life,  into 
the  higher  organic  unity,  that  he  feel  and  act  as  a  member  of  the 
family  and  of  the  community,  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity,  all  of 
which  have  a  claim  upon  life  and  their  right  to  life.  For  everything 
organic  lives  in  concentric  circles,  so  to  speak;  the  larger  spheres  of 
life  are  rooted  in  the  smaller  ones,  and  the  smaller  ones  in  the  larger 
ones. 

The  entire  practical  impulse  of  our  age,  Professor  Joel  concludes, 
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aims  at  organization,  even  embracing  all  mankind  in  its  scope.  Why, 
then,  he  asks,  should  not  theory  coincide  with  practice  and  the  germ 
of  our  world-view  lie  in  this  organizing  impulse,  a  world-view  which 
shall  recognize  the  world  itself  as  a  process  of  organization?  Why 
should  not  our  life  and  our  thinking  thus  finally  meet,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  our  civilization?  Such  a  conception  alone  would  at  the  same 
time  truly  overcome  its  opposite,  mechanization,  that  fundamental 
danger  of  our  times, — not  by  excluding  its  value  and  its  work  but  by 
including  these  and  making  them  serviceable  to  itself,  just  as  every 
organism  carries  its  serving  mechanism  within  itself.  Is  not  the  hour 
ripe  for  such  a  philosophy  in  these  days  of  micro-biology  and  ther- 
modynamics? Philosophy  must  build  the  bridge  from  the  spirit  to 
the  world,  from  thought  to  life;  it  must  come  into  living  touch  with 
the  world-sciences  and  proceed  to  a  genuine  organization  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  unity  of  a  Weltanschauung.  In  science,  too,  the  parts  are 
rooted  in  the  whole  and  the  whole  in  the  parts.  Knowledge  is  possible 
only  in  the  union  of  the  particular  and  the  universal.  Knowledge  of 
the  particular  is  not  knowledge,  for  it  is  blind;  nor  is  knowledge  of 
the  universal  knowledge,  for  it  is  empty.  Knowledge  is  alive  only 
when  it  is  organic,  when  there  is  articulation  in  its  unity  and  unity 
in  its  articulation. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Die  tnoderne  Staats-idee.  Von  H.  KRABBE.  Deutsche,  zweite  ver- 
mehrte  Ausgabe.  Haag,  M.  Nijhoff,  1919. — pp.  xii,  311. 
Dr.  Krabbe,  who  is  Professor  of  Public  Law  in  the  University  of 
Leyden,  has  produced  in  this  work  an  exceedingly  clear  and  logical 
criticism  of  the  classical  theory  of  the  state.  It  is,  however,  more 
than  a  criticism,  for  it  presents  a  new  juristic  concept  of  the  state  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old.  It  is  the  author's  contention  that  this  new 
concept  is  required  both  by  the  internal  difficulties  in  the  classical 
theory  and  also  by  the  actual  development  of  political  powers  and 
relations,  a  development  which  has  swept  away  the  conditions,  as  a 
description  of  which  the  classical  theory  was  justified.  In  a  word, 
the  progress  of  political  and  juristic  theory  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
evolution  of  institutions  and  law. 

The  classical  theory  of  the  state,  which  has  been  held  generally  but 
which  was  worked  out  in  its  greatest  completeness  by  the  German 
political  scientists,  finds  the  central  principle  of  the  state  in  its  power. 
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The  state  is  an  original  source  of  juristic  power,  a  corporation  having 
an  underived  right  to  enforce  its  will  against  the  will  of  any  other 
corporation  or  individual  whatsoever.  The  will  of  the  state,  there- 
fore, is  the  source  of  law,  and  the  binding  force  of  law  arises  from 
the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  over  his  subjects.  In  recent  years 
many  objections,  from  various  points  of  view,  have  been  brought 
against  this  theory.  For  one  thing,  it  is  exceedingly  ill-adapted  to 
any  satisfactory  account  of  international  law,  since  the  sovereign 
state,  as  an  unlimited  source  of  power,  can  be  bound  only  by  its  own 
will,  which  is  properly  felt  to  be  subversive  of  any  binding  force  at 
all  in  international  law.  As  regards  the  law  of  the  state  itself,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  a  theory  which  defines  law  as  the  expressed  will 
of  the  state  is  too  closely  bound  to  statute  law.  Both  customary  or 
common  law  and  constitutional  law  can  be  described  in  these  terms 
only  at  the  expense  of  elaborate  and  artificial  interpretations  which 
obscure  or  destroy  their  peculiar  characters.  Again,  in  its  more  ex- 
treme applications,  the  theory  tends  to  regard  all  rights  as  delegated 
by  the  state  and  as  held  only  on  suffrance.  This  view  has  been  at- 
tacked both  as  subversive  of  individual  liberty  and  as  untrue  to  our 
actual  valuation  of  corporations  other  than  the  state.  Without  re- 
verting to  the  doctrine  of  inherent  natural  rights,  one  may  easily 
perceive  that  states  do  not  now  act  as  if  personal  liberty  or  the  self- 
determination  of  such  corporate  bodies  as  churches  were  subject  to 
unlimited  restriction  by  law.  The  state's  supervision  may  be  indefi- 
nitely great,  in  the  sense  that  under  proper  circumstances  any  right 
may  be  limited,  but  no  conceivable  view  of  public  policy  would  justify 
the  state  in  limiting  all  rights.  The  point  has  special  force  in  con- 
nection with  the  many  great  corporate  bodies  which  modern  life  has 
called  into  being  and  which  command  a  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  his  obligations  as  a  citizen. 

An  examination  of  political  theory  shows  that  the  view  which  iden- 
tifies the  state  with  power  originated  in  historical  circumstances 
that  have  largely  passed  away.  The  claim  of  the  state  to  sovereignty 
was  from  the  start  a  controversial  claim,  and  the  theory  that  sov- 
ereign power  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  state  was  a  defense  of  this 
claim.  The  modern  state  came  into  being  by  asserting  its  independ- 
ence of  certain  forces  which  during  the  mediaeval  period  either  over- 
shadowed it  or  at  least  rivaled  it  in  political  power.  Chief  among 
these  forces  was  the  Church.  The  Empire  also  maintained,  at  least 
in  theory,  its  right  to  overlordship,  even  over  the  kingdoms  of  France 
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and  England.  And  within  the  incipient  state  the  power  of  the  king 
was  limited  by  the  more  or  less  independent  power  of  the  nobility. 
The  sovereign  state  took  form  only  when  the  power  of  the  king  be- 
came great  enough  to  assert  its  independence  of  these  limiting  forces, 
and  the  early  theories  of  sovereignty,  such  as  those  of  Bodin  and 
Hobbes,  were  largely  a  theoretical  defense  of  those  powers  which  the 
monarch  (of  France  in  the  one  case  and  of  England  in  the  other) 
claimed  to  exercise.  A  period  of  absolute  royal  power  was  the  his- 
torical antecedent  of  the  theory  of  sovereignty.  The  monarch  was 
the  state  and  the  chief  attribute  of  the  state  was  the  personal  attribute 
of  power. 

The  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  the  king  expressed  this  view  per- 
haps most  simply  and  directly,  but  the  contract  theory  in  no  way 
changed  the  essential  nature  attributed  to  the  state.  The  contract 
was  supposed  to  establish  a  sovereign  power  and  to  justify  the  con- 
trol of  the  subjects  by  that  power.  With  the  growth  of  constitutional 
and  popular  government,  however,  the  power  could  no  longer  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch;  it  was  located  in  the  legislature, 
or  in  the  '  people,'  or  in  the  nation.  The  ever  increasing  complexity 
of  government,  and  more  especially  the  appearance  of  federal  govern- 
ment, made  this  problem  of  locating  sovereignty  continually  more 
difficult ;  there  were  a  multitude  of  theories  but  all  were  artificial  and 
unsatisfactory.  Yet  a  personal  attribute  such  as  power  or  will  must 
belong  to  some  subject.  Finally  the  corporate  theory,  after  explicitly 
abandoning  the  effort  to  locate  the  power  of  the  state  in  any  definite 
person  or  organ  of  the  government,  conceived  the  state  itself  as  a 
corporation  or  juristic  personality  and  attributed  to  it  the  will  which 
was  felt  to  be  required  as  a  basis  of  legal  obligation.  For  Dr.  Krabbe 
this  is  the  final  step  in  the  process  of  attenuating  what  began  as  the 
concrete  and  personal  power  of  the  monarch;  the  power  of  the  mod- 
ern state  inheres  in  an  abstraction. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  a  radical  change  in  point  of 
view,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  that  the  state  is  primarily 
a  source  of  power.  The  state  does  not  make  law ;  the  law  makes  the 
state.  Law  in  some  form  or  other  is  an  inevitable  manifestation  of 
the  spiritual  or  intellectual  nature  of  human  beings.  A  certain  recog- 
nition of  rights  and  obligations  is  a  native  part  of  human  nature  in 
communities,  as  ultimate  as  the  recognition  of  truth  or  of  beauty. 
To  ask  what  gives  such  a  recognition  its  binding  force  is  quite  un- 
meaning. It  is  normative  in  its  very  nature;  to  be  conscious  of  a 
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duty  and  to  be  bound  by  that  consciousness  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  In  the  last  resort,  therefore,  no  basis  for  law  can  be  found, 
or  need  be  sought,  except  the  consciousness  of  law  (Rechtsbewusst- 
sein)  as  this  consciousness  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  who 
make  up  a  given  community  at  a  given  time.  Whatever  rights  and 
obligations  are  so  recognized  as  law  are  law,  and  nothing  else  is.  The 
power  which  a  government  exercises  in  enforcing  the  law  is  therefore 
an  attribute  of  the  law  which  is  enforced.  Government  does  not 
possess  an  independent  source  of  power  in  order  that  it  may  enforce 
the  law;  it  possesses  power  as  the  creature  of  the  law,  as  the  organ- 
ized expression  of  the  sense  of  law  in  the  community.  A  government 
may,  of  course,  exercise  an  independent  power  violently  and  unlaw- 
fully, as  an  individual  may,  but  the  only  ethical  claim  to  power  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  law  itself,  which  is  recognized  as  obligatory  by 
the  legal  sense  of  the  community. 

It  follows  that  all  types  of  law  are  the  same  so  far  as  their  ulti- 
mate sanction  is  concerned.  Law  exists  before  there  are  organized 
instruments  in  the  community  for  ascertaining  and  declaring  what 
positively  is  law.  Moreover,  such  law  continues  to  exist  after  these 
instruments  are  created.  The  unwritten  law  is  law  quite  as  much  as 
statutes  or  written  constitutions.  No  community  has  ever  existed  in 
which  the  whole  law  was  written;  no  force  exists  which  can  compel 
the  provisions  of  written  law  to  be  operative  when  they  have  ceased 
to  express  the  legal  sense  of  the  community.  Accordingly  Dr. 
Krabbe  believes  that  the  courts  should  have  a  large  freedom  of  inter- 
pretation, not  to  make  law,  but  to  keep  the  practice  of  law  abreast  of 
the  continuously  changing  sense  of  law;  there  is  no  other  means  of 
keeping  the  agencies  of  the  law  alive  and  in  relation  with  living  social, 
economic,  and  moral  issues.  The  law  is  not  a  system  of  syllogisms, 
but  a  changing  system  of  human  relations.  For  the  courts  to  treat 
it  otherwise  merely  creates  a  lawyer's  law  which  sooner  or  later  is 
swept  away  before  the  convictions  of  the  laity  as  to  what  the  law 
really  is.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Krabbe  trusts  the  courts 
rather  than  the  legislature  to  keep  the  practice  of  law  in  touch  with 
public  opinion.  It  is  clear  that  he  shares  the  rather  common  convic- 
tion that  representative  institutions  have  lost  touch  with  the  public 
which  they  are  supposed  to  represent ;  like  many  other  liberal  thinkers 
he  believes  in  the  decentralization  of  legislative  functions  and  in  rep- 
resentation on  some  basis  other  than  territorial  distribution.  Liber- 
alism has  been  marked  traditionally  by  its  trust  in  representation  and 
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in  the  statute  law;  a  change  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  interesting 
phases  of  current  liberalism. 

The  state  from  Dr.  Krabbe's  point  of  view  is  a  community  united 
by  a  single  sense  of  law  (Rechtsgemeinschaft).  It  is  not  the  pos- 
sessor of  any  particular  powers;  it  is  not  even  the  representative  of 
any  particular  group  of  interests.  All  the  activities  which  are  car- 
ried on  under  the  protection  of  the  law  are  public  interests  in  the 
sense  that  the  community  has  a  greater  or  a  less  interest  in  maintain- 
ing them.  Which  activities  are  carried  on  in  a  given  state  by  the 
agencies  of  the  government  depends  chiefly  upon  historical  circum- 
stances. The  army,  navy,  and  post-office  are  so  conducted  almost 
universally;  railroads  sometimes  are  and  sometimes  are  not;  many 
basic  industries  as  a  rule  are  not.  Yet  no  one  could  maintain  that  the 
last  are  less  important  to  a  community  than  the  others  or  that  they 
are  not  matters  of  public  interest.  Dr.  Krabbe  accordingly  denies 
any  distinction  in  principle  between  public  and  private  law.  The  dis- 
tinction is  a  remnant  of  the  old  belief  that  certain  agencies  are  the 
bearers  of  some  part  of  the  state's  inherent  power.  In  fact,  however, 
every  man  who  asserts  a  right  or  performs  a  duty,  whether  he  be  an 
official  or  a  private  individual,  claims  the  law  as  the  sanction  for  what 
he  does.  The  law  alone  is  sovereign,  never  the  state  or  any  agency 
of  the  government. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  concept  of  the  state  is  under- 
going a  thorough  revision.  The  literature  of  the  past  ten  years  is 
filled  with  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty  and  the  theory 
that  the  state  is  fundamentally  an  embodiment  of  power.  Dr. 
Krabbe's  book  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  thoroughgoing  analyses 
of  this  conception  that  have  appeared.  It  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  careful  attention  of  English  and  American  writers  who  are 
addressing  themselves  to  the  same  point. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

Theology  As  An  Empirical  Science.    By  DOUGLAS  CLYDE  MACIN- 
TOSH.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1919. — pp.  xvi,  270. 
At  a  time  when  scientific  concepts  are  in  flux  and  the  nature,  if 
not  indeed  the  very  existence,  of  psychology  is  a  matter  of  dispute, 
when  long  cherished  values  are  being  challenged,  and  there  is  scarcely 
an  issue  of  epistemology  or  of  metaphysics  which  is  not  in  debate,  it 
requires  unusual  courage  on  the  part  of  a  theologian  to  attempt  a 
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constructive  account  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  His  relation  to  man 
and  to  nature.  For  the  theologian  may  no  longer  base  his  conten- 
tions upon  external  authority,  whether  ecclesiastical,  scriptural,  or 
personal.  Nor  may  he  retreat  to  a  priori  speculation,  after  the  man- 
ner of  scholasticism  and  early  rationalism.  Hume  and  Kant  made 
it  clear  that  such  procedure  is  not  only  barren  of  results  but  likewise 
untenable  logically.  Genuine  knowledge,  it  is  today  recognized, 
must  in  some  sense  be  empirical. 

Professor  Macintosh,  the  author  also  of  The  Problem  of  Knowl- 
edge (1915)  and  of  God  in  a  World  of  War  (1918),  is  of  course 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  present  intellectual  criteria  and  demands. 
These  he  faithfully  endeavors  to  safeguard,  while  at  the  same  time 
doing  justice  to  the  facts  and  the  requirements  of  vital  religious  ex- 
perience. He  willingly  accepts  the  results  of  the  various  special  sci- 
ences :  the  chapter  on  "  The  Pertinent  Results  of  Other  Sciences  "  is 
an  admirably  balanced  and  straightforward  account  of  the  character 
and  career  of  Jesus.  The  particular  method  sponsored  and  employed 
is  carefully  distinguished  from  others  that  might  also  be  called  em- 
pirical. The  empiricism  of  mysticism  is  declared  defective  because 
of  its  doubts  or  denials  concerning  the  reality  of  finite  selves,  the 
material  order,  time  and  evil.  Confessions  and  accounts  of  personal 
religious  convictions  and  experiences,  though  empirical,  are  recog- 
nized as  unscientific  because  of  their  almost  unrelieved  subjectivism 
and  impressionism.  Much  less  subjective  is  Schleiermacher's  anal- 
ysis of  the  vitally  religious  Christian  community;  or  the  Ritschlian 
attempt  to  formulate  a  system  of  value- judgments  expressive  of  the 
worth  for  practical  religious  experience  of  the  Christian  revelation 
in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus;  or  the  somewhat  broader  and  more 
objective  ' religio-historical'  procedure  of  Troeltsch,  the  'religio- 
psychological '  method  of  Wobbermin,  or  the  pragmatism  of  various 
contemporary  American  thinkers.  But  none  of  Jthese  theologies  gives 
to  thought  its  legitimate  place.  All,  therefore,  are  lacking  in  '  ration- 
ality,' that  is,  in  a  metaphysical  basis.  In  the  last  analysis,  they  are 
forms  of  'unscientific  dogmatism.' 

To  be  an  empirical  science,  according  to  the  author,  theology  must 
take  its  stand  within  religious  experience,  but  its  aim  cannot  be  the 
description  of  the  experience  (else  it  would  be  psychology  of  reli- 
gion) but  of  the  object  known  in  and  through  the  experience,  namely, 
God.  Such  a  description  has  presuppositions,  and  these  are  set  forth 
in  Part  I  of  the  volume.  In  common  with  all  descriptive  sciences, 
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empirical  theology  presupposes  that  a  knowledge  of  reality  may  be 
gained  through  experience,  together  with  reflection  according  to  the 
principles  of  induction  and  deduction.  In  addition,  it  presupposes: 
(i)  Human  free  agency;  (2)  "The  possibility  of  immortality,  or, 
more  exactly,  that  the  idea  of  immortality  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  as 
a  'live  hypothesis'"  (p.  75) ;  (3)  The  fact  of  evil,  especially  of  sin 
"as  wrong  conduct  and  character  for  which  the  subject,  whether  indi- 
vidual or  social,  is  responsible,  blameworthy"  (p.  83),  and  likewise 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  sin,  including  its  effect  upon  character; 
(4)  "  The  existence  of  the  divine  Object  and  its  sufficient  accessibility 
to  experience  for  the  possibility  of  knowledge  of  at  least  some  of  its 
qualities  and  relations"  (p.  90). 

Part  II  proceeds  with  a  discussion  of  the  data  and  the  laws  of  em- 
pirical theology.  Since  the  concern  is  with  the  divine  Object,  the 
data  must  be  found  in  the  various  revelations  of  the  divine.  Those 
accepted  by  the  author  as  such  are:  (i)  Certain  facts  of  religious 
perception;  (2)  The  characteristics  of  Jesus'  experience,  for  Jesus 
being  "  characteristically  God-like,  God  is  characteristically  Christ- 
like  ;  the  Christ-like  is  the  norm  of  the  divine  character  and  purpose  " 
(p.  121 ) ;  (3)  The  work  of  the  atonement,  whereby  men  are  won  to 
repentance  and  faith  and  thereby  to  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
with  God;  (4)  The  Christian  experience  of  salvation.  These  data 
are  said  to  permit  the  formulation  of  laws,  which  are  divided  into  the 
primary  and  the  secondary,  according  to  whether  or  not  they  relate 
directly  to  volitional  experiences.  Of  the  former  laws,  those  formu- 
lating "  elemental  experiences  "  are  summed  up  as  follows :  "  On  con- 
dition of  the  right  religious  adjustment  with  reference  to  desired  truly 
moral  states  of  will,  .  .  .  God  the  Holy  Spirit  produces  the  specific 
moral  results  desired"  (p.  148).  The  second  group  of  primary  laws 
relate  to  the  "  composite  experiences "  of  "  regeneration,"  "  perse- 
verance," "  fulness  of 'the  Spirit,"  and  "  sanctification."  By  way  of 
further  illustration,  we  quote  the  law  of  the  latter:  "  On  condition  of 
continued  .  cultivation  of  the  right  religious  adjustment,  especially 
when  it  is  so  constant  and  whole-hearted  as  to  lead  to  the  permanent 
health  and  healthful  activity  of  the  Christian  life,  and  when  the  indi- 
vidual has  adequate  information  for  right  conduct,  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  produces  in  him  the  Christ-like  or  Christian  character,  with  its 
habitual  readiness  and  equipment  for  right  action"  (p.  149 f.).  Nu- 
merous "  secondary  theological  laws  "  are  formulated  and  classified  as 
laws  of  emotional  experiences,  of  intellectual  experiences,  of  physio- 
logical experiences,  and  of  social  experiences. 
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Part  III  essays  the  task  of  theological  theory.  Three  distinct 
methods  are  employed  in  supplementation  of  one  another:  (i)  De- 
tailed deduction  of  what  is  involved  in  the  intuitive  assurance  of 
religious  experience  that  "  the  Object  of  religious  dependence  is  abso- 
lutely sufficient  for  our  absolutely  imperative  needs"  (p.  160)  ;  (2) 
Investigation  not  alone  of  the  certainties  but  also  of  the  needs  of  the 
truly  religious  person;  (3)  Inference,  by  the  aid  of  the  scientific  im- 
agination, from  the  activities  of  the  religious  Object  to  its  nature. 
The  results  reached  are  very  much  the  traditional  body  of  concep- 
tions. God  is  an  existent  being,  omnipresent  and  yet  transcendent: 
"  It  may  be  doubted  "  whether  the  truth  of  these  two  attributes  may 
be  better  combined  than  "  by  a  formula  which  rather  closely  approxi- 
mates the  traditional  Trinitarianism "  (p.  193).  God  is  absolute  in 
power,  in  knowledge,  and  in  goodness — absolute  at  least  in  the  sense 
of  being  able  and  willing  to  meet  all  legitimate  religious  needs  while 
insuring  to  all  fair  opportunities  of  ultimately  realizing  their  true 
ideal.  Immortality  therefore  is  not  merely  a  presupposition  of  em- 
pirical theology ;  theory  discloses  it  as  an  assured  fact.  To  man,  God 
is  not  so  much  a  judge  as  a  friend  and  helper,  ready  to  forgive. 
Theology  has  frequently  been  too  ready  to  accept  negative  attributes ; 
God  is  perhaps  not  incorporeal  (the  universe  may  be  his  'body'); 
He  is  not  in  that  case,  and  perhaps  not  otherwise,  invisible ;  nor  is  He 
incomprehensible  (that  is,  completely)  or  impassive,  or  immutable,  or 
timeless,  or  infinite  (unless  by  this  is  meant  infinitely  potential,  that 
is,  "the  actual  source  of  unending  future  development"  (p.  191). 

In  its  critique  of  theological  methods,  its  realistic  emphasis,  and  in 
numerous  analyses  of  religious  problems,  Professor  Macintosh's  vol- 
ume contains  much  that  is  both  interesting  and  valuable.  Neverthe- 
less many  will  lay  it  aside  with  a  sense  of  definite  disappointment. 
The  realism  expressed  in  the  assertion  of  an  existent  God,  transcend- 
ent yet  likewise  directly  revealed  in  genuine  religious  experience,  is 
assumed,  not  in  any  way  proved.  What  are  the  marks  of  a 
religious  experience  accepted  as  genuine?  Moreover,  may  we  pre- 
suppose that  such  an  experience  involves  a  relation  to  an  independ- 
ently existing  object  ?  The  author  believes  we  may,  urging  not  merely 
the  fact  that  all  science  grows  out  of  a  realistic  prescientific  expe- 
rience but  also  that  every  science  assumes  the  existence  of  its 
subject  matter.  "Thus  chemistry  presupposes  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter and  its  accessibility  to  human  experience;  biology  assumes  the 
same  with  reference  to  life,  as  does  psychology  with  reference  to  con- 
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sciousness  and  sociology  with  reference  to  society"  (p.  90).  But  is 
even  this  contention  unquestionable?  William  James  raised  the 
query,  "  Does  consciousness  exist  ?  "  and  answered  it  in  the  negative ; 
in  response  to  the  same  question  the  present  writer  recently  heard  a 
well-known  philosopher  reply,  "  Whoever  supposed  it  did  ?  "  More- 
over, does  the  analogy  or  implied  argument  hold?  Is  God  really 
'  given '  in  the  sense  even  that  objects  of  external  perception  are,  and 
can  His  existence  be  validated  by  objective  and  empirical  tests  simi- 
lar to  those  applicable  to  the  objects  of  the  recognized  sciences?  Fur- 
thermore, whatever  may  be  the  matter,  or  life,  or  consciousness,  or 
society  presupposed  by  the  several  sciences  mentioned,  these  are  aban- 
doned or  are  at  any  rate  transformed  beyond  all  recognition  as  the 
result  of  observation  under  controlled  conditions,  of  the  bearing  of 
ascertained  facts,  of  analysis  and  synthesis  and  necessary  interpreta- 
tion. Professor  Macintosh  does  indeed  seem  to  tell  us  more  and  more 
about  the  religious  Object  as  his  discussion  proceeds,  but  what  we 
learn  does  not  impress  us  as  new  or  in  the  least  as  transforming. 
Just  why,  if  theology  is  an  empirical  science  in  his  sense  of  the  term? 
These  questions  crowd  for  answer  and  leave  one  dissatisfied,  even 
though  the  author  states  that  the  development  and  defense  of  his 
view  belong  to  the  epistemological  part  of  the  philosophy  of  religion 
(p.  91),  and  gives  us  grounds  for  hope  that  he  will  undertake  a  treat- 
ment of  "The  Problem  of  Religious  Knowledge"  (p.  109,  n.  i). 

The  data  of  the  empirical  sciences  are  observations  of  the  objects 
to  be  described.  May  this  likewise  be  true  in  the  case  of  theology? 
Can  we  observe  the  religious  Object,  God?  Or  must  we  find  our 
data  in  the  facts  of  history  and  of  human  experience?  And  is  there 
any  important  significance  in  the  laws  formulated  by  Professor  Mac- 
intosh? They  tell  us  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  right  religious  ad- 
justment, one  sufficiently  steady  and  continued,  etc.,  certain  expe- 
riences will  be  enjoyed.  But  in  the  absence  of  further  description 
or  analysis  we  are  left  with  the  impression  that  the  laws  give  but  the 
decidedly  meagre  information  that,  if  the  conditions  that  result  in 
certain  facts  occur,  the  facts  that  thus  result  will  result.  And,  again, 
on  what  grounds  include  in  the  law  the  statement  that  God  will  cause 
them  to  result  or  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  produce  them?  Empiri- 
cally, can  we  affirm  more  than  the  fact  that  they  do  result  ?  To  reply, 
as  various  passages  might  lead  one  to  expect  that  Professor  Macintosh 
would  do,  that  this  last  question  presupposes  a  discredited  subjective 
idealism,  is  quite  unwarranted. 
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Nowadays  religion  is  so  generally  interpreted  as  solely  an  appre- 
ciation of  worth,  a  system  of  value- judgments,  or  an  expression  or  a 
means  to  a  fullness  of  individual  or  social  life,  that  Professor  Mac- 
intosh has  rendered  a  timely  service  in  again  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  religion  likewise  has  profound  metaphysical  implications  and  that 
it  demands  for  its  very  life  a  basis  in  the  order  of  reality.  Yet  even 
his  account  has  occasional  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  subjectivism. 
The  attributes  of  God,  for  example,  are  determined,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, solely  by  reference  to  human  needs  and  experiences  and  hence 
are  interpreted  pragmatically.  As  the  author  of  our  salvation,  God 
is  declared  absolute  in  goodness.  But  precisely  by  what  logic  are 
certain  experiences  singled  out  as  caused  by  Him  and  therefore  as 
revealing  His  nature,  whereas  others  are  ascribed  to  natural  or  to 
human  agencies?  Moreover,  if  we  know,  as  it  is  argued,  that  the 
devil  does  not  exist,  so  that  evil  choices  are  an  expression  of  human 
volition,  why  should  we  not  similarly  hold  that  our  aspirations  for 
the  good  likewise  grow  out  of  experience  or  emanate  from  the  human 
will?  In  view  of  repeated  denials  by  intelligent  and  conscientious 
persons,  proof  should  be  given  for  the  contention  that  we  cannot 
"  maintain  the  religious  life  without  acting  on  the  assumption  that  our 
realistic  religious  intuition  with  reference  to  the  divine  is  essentially 
true"  (p.  32).  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  various  descriptions  of  the  divine.  We  read 
"of  the  existence  of  a  Power  operating  somewhere  within  Reality 
as  a  Whole,  a  Power  which  can  be  regarded  as  divine  and  made  the 
special  Object  of  religious  dependence"  (p.  94;  see  also  p.  97);  of 
the  possibility  that  the  physical  universe  may  be  "  related  to  the  divine 
Spirit  somewhat  as  the  human  body  is  related  to  the  human  spirit" 
(p.  178)  ;  of  an  anticipatory  intuition  on  the  part  of  the  developed 
religious  consciousness — though  one  "not  to  be  taken  uncritically" — 
that  analysis  will  show  that  the  "creative  Cause  of  man's  salvation 
is  to  be  identified  or  regarded  as  organically  connected  with  the  crea- 
tive First  Cause  of  the  universe"  (p.  95). 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

Human  Psychology.    By  HOWARD  C.  WARREN.    Boston,  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  1919. — pp.  xx,  420. 

In  this  book  we  have  an  attempt  at  a  combination  of  Behavioristic 
and  Introspectionist  Psychology.  Psychology  is  denned  as  "the  sci- 
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ence  which  deals  with  the  mutual  interrelations  between  an  organism 
and  its  environment."  Such  an  interrelation  is  found  in  mental  life. 
But  let  us  beware  of  misreading.  Mental  does  not  mean  conscious. 
"  The  entire  chain  of  activity  summed  up  in  stimulation  plus  adjust- 
ment, plus  response,  constitutes  experience.  The  investigation  of 
mental  life  is  the  study  of  experience,  whether  that  experience  is  ac- 
companied by  any  discoverable  consciousness  or  not."  Such  a  stand- 
point allows  Professor  Warren  consistently  to  include  in  his  psy- 
chology the  study  of  neural  responses.  About  a  fourth  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  nerve  structure  and  activity.  A  number  of 
interesting  contentions  are  made  in  this  section,  e.g.,  that  nerve  im- 
pulse varies  not  only  in  intensity,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in 
mode  as  well.  These  varying  modal  impulses  leave  specific  'traces' 
in  the  nervous  system  which  influence  later  impulses.  In  terms  of 
consciousness  this  means  that  experiences  are  transformed  by  the 
modal  '  set '  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  arc  which  they  traverse. 

Behavioristic  (objective)  methods  can  be  used  in  studying  the  sen- 
sory and  the  motor  parts  of  the  nervous  arc;  but  when  we  study  the 
central  part  we  must  trust  to  the  method  of  self-observation  (intro- 
spection). In  self-observation  "we  are  working  at  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  arc  observing  how  the  stimuli  affect  our  own  brain  and 
the  various  stages  of  the  central  processes."  In  this  statement  Pro- 
fessor Warren  unequivocally  says  that  we  learn  about  neural  activity 
through  conscious  processes.  In  another  place  he  states  that  when 
certain  nerve  processes  are  going  on  in  our  brain,  at  the  same  time 
we  see,  hear,  etc.  "  In  other  words,  each  one  of  us  has  what  is  some- 
times called  an  inside  view  of  the  workings  of  his  own  neural  proc- 
esses." Compare  with  these  statements  the  following :  "  We  observe 
and  report  our  sensations,  which  correspond  to  the  physiological 
processes  in  the  brain."  "A  green  light-wave  .  .  .  produces  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  effect  in  the  brain  center  to  which  corresponds  the  sen- 
sation of  green."  "  We  observe  and  report  our  sensations,  which 
correspond  to  the  physiological  processes  in  the  brain."  "  Conscious 
experiences  .  .  .  may  be  regarded  as  the  subjective  aspect  of  nerve 
activity."  Is  the  author  upholding  psycho-physical  parallelism  in 
these  statements?  He  denies  this  in  the  Appendix  of  the  book,  in  his 
discussion  of  the  mind-body  relation.  Here  he  declares  adherence  to 
the  double-aspect  theory,  which  he  says  assumes  that  conscious  and 
neural  phenomena  constitute  one  single  series  of  events,  their  dif- 
ferent appearances  being  due  to  different  ways  of  observing  them. 
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"  Consciousness,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  " '  belongs  to '  the  activity  of 
neurones  as  truly  as  the  intensity  or  form  of  neural  impulse  belongs 
to  the  same  activity."  The  reviewer  agrees  that  the  double-aspect 
theory  means  that  the  same  activity  viewed  from  one  aspect  is  con- 
sciousness, viewed  from  another  is  neural  activity.  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  consciousness  '  belongs  to '  neural  activity  any  more  than  it 
is  to  say  that  neural  activity  '  belongs  to '  consciousness.  Professor 
Warren  seems  to  shift  from  one  standpoint  to  another  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  mind-body  relation;  and  when  he  says  that  certain  psy- 
chologists who  express  themselves  as  psycho-physical  parallelists  are 
really  upholders  of  the  double-aspect  theory,  one  wonders  if  these 
psychologists  would  accept  his  interpretation  of  the  double-aspect 
theory. 

Behavior,  dependent  upon  the  functioning  of  the  nervous  arc  as  a 
unit,  is  the  "  adjusted  responsive  effect  of  stimulation,"  and  is  of  three 
kinds :  reflex,  instinctive,  intelligent.  Reflexes  and  instincts  are  treated 
at  length  and  are  given  an  interesting  and  original  classification.  In- 
telligent behavior  results  from  the  cooperation  of  several  reflexes 
and  is  best  studied  through  self-observation.  This  review  can  state 
but  a  few  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  treatment  of  specific  con- 
scious experiences.  Sensations  and  ideations  are  treated  as  the  two 
fundamental  types  of  conscious  experiences.  Sensations  are  of  three 
kinds:  (i)  external,  which  furnish  data  from  our  environment;  (2) 
systemic,  which  report  the  conditions  of  internal  organic  tissues;  (3) 
motor,  which  report  our  bodily  movements  and  the  positions  of  our 
body.  Sensations  and  ideas  combine  to  form  primary  or  secondary 
states,  the  former  having  one  dominating  kind  of  sensation  or  idea, 
the  latter  two  or  more.  Primary  states  are  perceptions,  imagery, 
feelings,  conations.  Secondary  states  are  emotions,  volitions,  senti- 
ments, thought  and  language,  ideals  and  rational  acts.  In  treating 
of  perception  Professor  Warren  has  given  us  an  excellent  chapter. 
There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  theory  in  it,  but  where  is  there  a  treat- 
ment of  perception  that  is  not  largely  theoretical?  That  imagery 
was  first  a  forward  rather  than  a  backward-looking  experience  is  an 
interesting  contention.  The  statement  that  feelings  are  composed  of 
sensations  from  pain  nerves  and  organic  receptors  puts  the  author 
among  those  who  deny  affections  as  distinctive  elements  of  conscious- 
ness. Conations,  the  mental  states  in  which  kinaesthetic  sensations 
predominate,  may  accompany  any  kind  of  behavior.  To  the  secondary 
mental  states,  including  what  we  generally  call  the  'higher  mental 
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processes,'  two  chapters  are  devoted.  Although  some  suggestive  and 
novel  descriptions  of  these  secondary  states  are  given,  one  cannot  but 
question  the  rather  positive  statements  and  conclusions  in  regard  to 
problems  which  at  present  are  receiving  some  of  our  best  experi- 
mental efforts.  Thought  which  is  of  social  origin  is  declared  to  in- 
volve a  symbolic,  i.e.,  a  verbal  element.  The  current  discussion  in 
regard  to  imageless  thought  is  said  to  be  due  probably  to  different  in- 
terpretations of  the  word  'imagery.'  The  problem  of  meaning  and  of 
value  receives  what  as  suggestion  would  be  valuable  but  as  statement 
of  fact  seems  dogmatism.  "  When  we  think  of  man  the  symbol  or 
word  forms  the  central  feature  (focus)  of  the  experience.  Along  with 
the  word  there  may  be  in  the  background  or  margin  of  the  thought 
a  fleeting  image  of  some  specific  man  or  of  certain  human  character- 
istics. These  non-symbolic  factors  in  the  experience  constitute  the 
meaning  of  the  thought."  Value  on  the  other  hand  "  consists  of 
ideas  of  intensity,  duration,  and  other  quantitative  characters.  .  .  . 
Such  quantitative  ideas  are  attached  to  perceptions,  images,  and 
thoughts.  .  .  .  When  we  think  of  an  object  or  event  a  slight  '  value 
tinge '  attaches  to  the  symbolic  word,  in  the  same  way  as  the  meaning 
tinge  attaches  to  it."  It  is  the  meaning  and  value  elements  which 
become  focalized  in  conception  and  judgment.  Here  we  have  ra- 
tional thought.  "A  judgment  is  a  mental  state  which  contains  two 
concepts,  that  is,  two  meaning  or  value  elements,  both  of  which  are 
focal."  Since  thought  tends  to  expression  in  language,  we  have 
term  as  the  language  equivalent  of  concept,  and  proposition  as  that 
of  judgment.  As  a  mental  state  a  judgment  does  not  consist  in  the 
discovery  of  relationship  among  classes. 

More  complex  than  rational  thought  are  ideals  and  rational  actions, 
for  in  these  we  have  "  thinking,  feeling,  doing,"  involved.  Ideals 
are  composites  of  thoughts,  volitions,  sentiments,  emotions,  centred 
around  a  situation  and  built  up  slowly  during  our  lives.  In  the 
structural  analyses  of  volitions,  sentiments,  emotions,  we  find  some 
interesting  material ;  also  in  the  classifications  of  emotions  and  senti- 
ments. In  speaking  of  sentiments  it  is  said  that  we  characterize  an 
object  as  real,  true,  beautiful,  powerful  or  good.  "  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  sentiments  are  due  to  something  specific  in  the  incit- 
ing objects  or  acts;  so  that  the  latter  may  properly  be  called  moral, 
esthetic,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be." 

After  the  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of  mental  states  and  the 
discussion  of  the  laws  of  succession  which  these  states  follow,  there 
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is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  human  being  as  a  whole — a  part  of 
psychology  so  often  neglected.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  part  was 
not  expanded  and  the  treatment  of  the  physiological  processes  short- 
ened. But  we  must  remember  that  the  latter  are  for  the  author  mental. 
Men,  it  is  said,  have  certain  attitudes — interests,  desires,  apprecia- 
tions, dispositions,  etc. — toward  life.  These  attitudes  develop  during 
an  individual's  life,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  cer- 
tain type  of  experience  is  constantly  repeated  a  general  set  of  the 
nervous  system  is  built  up  which  results  in  a  certain  manner  of  re- 
ceiving and  integrating  experiences.  This  set  gives  to  experiences 
a  characteristic  tinge.  Although  the  author  seems  on  debatable 
ground  when  he  makes  the  primary  attitudes — interests,  desires,  at- 
tention— rest  on  individual  experience,  he  has  certainly  given  a  sug- 
gestive and  enlightening  treatment  of  secondary  attitudes:  disposi- 
tions, appreciations,  conscience.  In  civilized  man,  he  says,  we  tend 
to  suppress  emotional  expression,  thereby  reducing  the  emotional 
state  to  a  disposition.  "  The  emotion  of  joy  simmers  down  to  an 
inground  cheerful  disposition,  the  emotion  of  anger  leads  to  a  hostile 
disposition,  the  emotion  of  suspicion  to  a  distrustful  disposition." 
The  exhaustive  table  of  dispositions  is  based  upon  an  examination  of 
terms  in  common  use  (language  psychology)  and  tested  by  self- 
observation.  This  method  is  worthy  of  further  use.  A  few  pages 
are  devoted  to  character  in  its  different  phases  of  temperament,  intel- 
lectuality, skill,  morality.  The  several  phases  taken  together  make 
up  the  general  character  of  the  individual  and  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  his  personality  or  self.  "  The  self,  or  mind,  or  personality,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  abstract  being,  an  entity  distinct  from  the 
specific  phenomena  of  mental  life.  Man's  self  or  personality  is  the 
sum  total  of  his  specific  experience  in  so  far  as  they  represent  the 
results  of  organization." 

Although  the  book  under  consideration  is  very  stimulating,  to  the 
reviewer's  mind  it  is  too  theoretical  for  a  text-book.  As  a  point  of 
view  it  is  very  interesting.  The  book  has  many  tables  and  summaries 
which  are  helpful  to  the  reader,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  the 
results  of  experimentation  are  cited ;  but  on  the  other  hand  important 
experimental  studies  often  go  unmentioned,  and  instead  are  given 
conclusions  from  theoretical  considerations.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
treatment  of  the  higher  mental  processes.  Moreover,  for  many  of 
the  contentions  there  are  rival  ones  in  the  psychological  literature 
which  could  well  be  stated  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  attempt 
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to  be  both  a  Behaviorist  and  an  Introspectionist  indicates  a  failure  to 
understand  that  the  two  viewpoints  are  so  opposed  that  they  cannot 
be  combined.  Behaviorists  either  deny  consciousness  or  else  deny  its 
place  in  psychology,  while  Introspectionists  insist  that  consciousness 
is  the  only  legitimate  subject-matter  for  psychology.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  an  Introspectionist  who  limits  himself  to  a  considera- 
tion of  consciousness  without  appeal  to  the  physiological,  or  to  find 
a  Behaviorist  who  does  not  slip  into  descriptions  in  terms  of  con- 
sciousness; still  the  professed  subject-matter  of  the  two  is  different. 
A  point  on  which  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  is  that,  having 
adopted  the  standpoint  of  the  correlation  of  the  neural  and  the  con- 
scious and  the  ability  of  the  one  to  throw  light  upon  the  other,  he  has 
insisted  upon  carrying  it  to  its  logical  conclusion.  For  every  con- 
scious process,  however  complex,  he  has  given  a  specific  neural  one. 
Too  often  from  text-books  of  psychology,  which  hold  the  mental  and 
the  neural  to  be  correlated,  a  student  gains  the  idea  that  psychology 
studies  two  separated  sets  of  facts.  A  chapter  or  two  is  devoted  to 
the  nervous  system,  the  rest  of  the  book  to  consciousness.  Little,  if 
any,  attempt  is  made  to  connect  them.  If  the  two  must  be  studied  in 
psychology  they  should  be  more  closely  connected.  Professor 
Warren  has  uncompromisingly  made  this  connection — with  what 
benefit  to  psychology  there  will  be  disagreement.  The  reviewer  be- 
lieves that  she  is  stating  the  standpoint  of  a  good  many  students  of 
psychology  when  she  says  that  more  text-books  which  confine  them- 
selves to  a  study  of  the  way  in  which  mind  (both  as  a  whole  and  in 
its  parts)  functions,  would  be  welcome.  As  long  as  psychology, 
when  unable  to  describe  or  explain  a  problem  in  terms  of  the  con- 
scious, can  appeal  to  the  physiological  it  will  not  become  a  complete 
and  distinctive  science.  Moreover  the  study  of  the  mind-body  rela- 
tion is  a  philosophical  problem.  Why  must  psychology  trespass?  A 
psychology  which  would  supplement  its  structural  analyses  of  mind 
by  functional  ones  would  be  not  a  branch  of  biology  but  a  science  in 
its  own  right. 

IVY  G.  CAMPBELL. 
WELLS  COLLEGE. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Volkerbund  und  Rechtsgedanke.  Von  EDUARD  SPRANGER.  Leipzig,  Fe- 
lix Meiner,  1919. — pp.  26. 

Die  Staatsidee  des  neuen  Deutschland.  Prolegomena  zu  einer  neuen 
Staatsphilo sophie.  Von  TRAUGOTT  KONSTANTIN  OESTERREICH.  Leipzig, 
Felix  Meiner,  1919. — pp.  32. 

These  two  little  books,  written  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and 
before  the  completion  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  offer  a  philosophy  of  the 
state  antagonistic  to  the  power-theory  which  found  so  many  champions  in 
Germany  before  and  during  the  war.  The  first  one  comes  from  Professor 
Spranger  and  was  originally  presented  as  an  address  to  the  student-body 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Although  his  ideas  are  in  general  agreement 
with  the  traditional  democratic  theory,  occasional  traces  of  the  old  German 
temper  are  not  wanting.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  philosopher  of  a 
people  that  looked  upon  God  as  its  ally  should,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  seek 
to  explain  the  tragedy  and  deny  its  guilt  by  interpreting  the  catastrophe  as 
a  crisis  of  the  Weltgeist.  "  What  we  have  experienced  during  these  latter 
years  lay,  in  its  tremendous  fatefulness,  beyond  willing  and  not-willing, 
beyond  guilt  and  innocence.  It  was  the  fate  of  God  in  the  world,  a  crisis 
in  the  world-spirit."  From  the  Machtstaat  we  are  turning  to  the  Rechts- 
staat,  from  the  power-struggle  of  the  nations  in  the  world-war  we  are 
turning  to  a  stage  on  which  the  idea  of  justice  shall  rule  and  operate  as  a 
dominating  force  in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 

The  discarded  natural-rights  philosophy  again  finds  favor  in  Professor 
Spranger's  eyes,  and  the  teaching  of  Rousseau,  Kant,  and  Fichte  with  its 
ideal  of  a  Rechtsgemeinschaft  is  made  the  basis  of  his  theory.  The  right 
is  the  expression  of  the  common  will,  which  is  not  the  will  of  the  mere 
majority,  but  an  over-individual,  impartial,  neutral  will  that  manifests 
itself  in  purely  universal  laws.  Such  a  will  creates  the  right ;  it  will  always 
remain  an  Idea ;  not  a  dead  one,  however,  but  one  that  is  destined  to  move 
the  world. 

The  Rechtsstaat  must  be  grounded  upon  the  principles  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, human  rights,  and  the  division  of  powers.  By  extending  these 
principles  we  reach  the  league  of  nations,  based  upon  the  solidarity  of  the 
peoples,  the  freedom  and  equality  of  the  nations,  and  the  creation  of  super- 
national  organs.  The  absolutism  of  the  national  claims  to  power — impe- 
rialism— yields  to  the  higher  idea  of  a  right  uniting  the  peoples:  not  my 
country  right  or  wrong,  but  fiat  justitia  pereat  injustum.  This  means  self- 
determination,  freedom  and  equality  of  nations, — a  freedom,  however,  that 
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embraces  duties  as  well  as  rights,  and  an  equality  before  the  law  of  justice. 
No  nation  has  the  right  to  live  an  unrestrained  life — that  was  the  system 
of  imperialism ;  each  has  the  duty  to  subordinate  itself  to  the  universal 
principles  and  rules  of  the  over-individual  common  will  (Gesammtwille), — 
principles,  after  all,  which  its  own  rational  will  accepts. 

In  such  a  league  the  question  of  the  organs  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Neither  the  governments  nor  the  diplomatists  should  be  the  deciding 
factors  in  it;  there  must  be  a  representation  of  the  peoples  and  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  above  the  states.  The  judgments  should  be  executed 
by  the  united  governments.  The  conscience  of  the  world  must  become  so 
purified  that  he  who  fights  against  the  right  fights  against  all  mankind. 
It  makes  a  great  difference  whether  wars  are  waged  in  the  name  of  power 
or  in  the  name  of  justice,  whether  they  are  supported  by  individual  in- 
terests or  by  the  solidaric  culture-interest  of  humanity.  The  main  thing 
is  that  the  principle  be  once  proclaimed ;  and  the  way  to  proclaim  it  would 
be  to  conclude  a  peace  in  accordance  with  Kant's  preliminary  article  "  that 
no  treaty  of  peace  be  held  valid  that  is  made  with  the  secret  reservation 
to  be  the  matter  for  a  future  war." 

Professor  Spranger  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  draft  of  the 
Versailles  peace.  He  finds  in  President  Wilson's  speeches  the  old  exalted 
thoughts  of  German  philosophy  which,  he  says,  cannot  be  strange  "  to  us 
of  the  land  of  Kant  and  Fichte."  He  remarks  incidentally  that  we  have  all 
been  obliged  to  re-learn  our  lessons,  and  not  only  the  Germans:  guilt  and 
counter-guilt  are  equally  balanced,  and  this  is  no  time  for  recriminations. 
The  pure  will  to  sincerity  (Wahrhaftigkeit)  has  removed  the  curse  even 
from  the  house  of  the  Atridae.  He  thinks  that  the  hunger  suffered  by  the 
German  people  has  been  a  recompense  for  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
German  armies  in  France.  His  criticism  of  the  treaty  is  that  one  does  not 
feel  in  it  the  heart-beat  of  humanity.  It  is  an  alliance,  not  a  league;  we 
miss  in  it  also  the  legislating  parliament  of  states,  the  genuine  organ  of 
the  universal  popular  will;  there  is  no  union,  based  on  equal  rights,  of 
culture-states  bound  together  by  an  international  social  contract.  We  have 
a  circle  of  the  elect  before  whom  the  outcasts  stand  rightless  until  they 
are  called;  and  the  question  is  whether  they  ever  will  be  called.  Fearing 
that  Germany  may  not  have  made  sufficiently  clear  her  wish  to  become  a 
real  member  of  the  community  of  nations,  Professor  Spranger  asks  the 
academic  youth  of  Leipzig  to  express  themselves  in  favor  of  a  genuine 
league  of  nations.  "  Let  us  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  too  have  a 
sense  of  justice."  "Our  people  too  has  preserved  a  bright  spark  of  the 
free  spirit  of  justice  which  was  once  set  ablaze  by  Rousseau,  Kant,  and 
Fichte."  "  We  know  what  is  demanded  of  us  and  that  we  must  exercise 
self-restraint.  We  know  no  less  that  we  may  make  demands  in  the  name 
of  justice  and  that  the  will  to  self-assertion  is  no  wrong  but  a  primeval 
right."  He  finds  the  armistice  conditions  hard,  and  ends :  "  I  do  not  wish 
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to  speak  of  the  right  of  revenge  but  of  understanding.  Let  them  beware 
lest  they  arouse  in  us  the  terrible  power  of  the  outraged  sense  of  justice. 
Let  them  rather  give  us  proof  of  a  new  spirit,  and  they  will  find  in  us  the 
pure  will  to  loyal  cooperation." 

Professor  Spranger  emphasizes  the  attribute  of  justice  in  his  conception 
of  the  state,  while  Professor  Oesterreich  lays  the  chief  stress  upon  its 
cultural  function:  only  in  so  far  as  the  state  performs  its  cultural  func- 
tions does  it  justify  its  right  to  exist.  According  to  him,  the  insurance- 
society  idea  of  the  state  and  the  utilitarian  materialistic  socialistic  theory 
that  aims  at  a  just  distribution  of  wealth  are  equally  inadequate.  The 
real  worth  of  the  German  state  lies  neither  in  its  purely  political  existence 
nor  in  its  physical  power,  but  solely  in  German  culture:  this  alone  justifies 
it  and  the  sacrifices  that  may  be  made  for  its  preservation,  and  is  itself 
an  ultimate  value.  Here  we  seem  to  be  back  again  in  the  old  German  bogs 
of  chauvinism,  but  that  is  not  where  Professor  Oesterreich  intends  to 
carry  us.  He  does  not  mean  that  German  Kultur  is  the  only  Kultur  worth 
while;  indeed,  he  repudiates  as  megalomania  or  falsehood  the  pangerman- 
istic  attempt  to  contrast  German  culture  and  Anglo-Saxon  culture  as 
genuine  and  pseudo-culture.  He  does  not  mean  by  the  absoluteness  of 
the  value  of  German  culture  that  it  is  the  highest,  by  the  side  of  which 
there  is  none  of  equal  worth. 

The  particular  state  has  its  meaning  in  the  cultural  life  evolving  within 
it;  similarly,  the  totality  of  states  has  a  meaning  only  in  so  far  as  it 
provides  the  frame-work  in  which  the  different  nations  may  unfold  their 
spiritual  individualities.  There  is  no  other,  transcending  value,  and  for 
this  reason  the  entire  organization  of  international  political  relations  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  cultural  functions  of  the  states.  Hence  the  new 
organization  of  the  world,  the  fixing  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  states, 
should  be  merely  the  external  expression  of  the  worth-conscience  (Wert- 
gewissen)  of  our  age. 

Upon  this  conception  of  the  state  Professor  Oesterreich  bases  his  idea 
of  a  just  peace :  it  must  be  one  that  will  make  possible  the  continuance  and 
further  development  of  German  Kultur.  Since  Kultur  is  impossible  with- 
out political  unity,  the  political  connection  between  such  parts  of  the 
German  state  as  are  fully  German  must  be  preserved,  and  only  between 
such  parts.  Poland  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  for  example,  have  had  for  Ger- 
man culture  the  significance,  at  most,  of  colonies ;  their  autonomy  or  even 
separation  ought  to  have  been  encouraged.  For  the  same  reason  a  German 
territory  (like  Austria)  should  be  admitted  to  the  German  union.  The 
notion  of  world-rule  by  a  superior  leader-people  is  a  dream ;  for  the  Ger- 
mans such  a  dream  was  nonsense:  they  do  not  possess  the  political  gifts 
for  such  a  role,  and  so  they  will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  smaller  colonial 
dominion  in  the  future.  Moreover,  world-domination  by  a  single  state  is 
undesirable  from  the  cultural  standpoint;  the  loss  of  political  sovereignty 
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weighs  like  lead  upon  the  cultural  life  of  a  people.  More  important  than 
the  possession  of  a  few  shreds  of  foreign  territory  is  the  reconstruction 
of  Germany's  national  economy  and  the  restoration  of  the  material  founda- 
tions of  her  Kultur.  This  she  must  ask  in  the  interest  of  her  cultural  life, 
which  belongs  not  only  to  herself  but  to  all  mankind.  Too  much  stress, 
however,  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  economic  development :  the  greatest 
period  of  German  culture  was  not  a  period  of  material  wealth.  Never- 
theless, the  extension  of  cultural  values  is  dependent  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  the  elevation  of  the  masses  to  a  higher  level  is  demanded 
by  the  moral  consciousness. 

As  I  have  said  before,  these  two  writers  agree  in  repudiating  the  phi- 
losophy of  might;  the  one,  however,  sets  up  justice,  the  other  Kultur  as 
the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  in  regulating  both  the  life  within  the  state  and 
the  relations  between  states.  The  two  views  need  not  be  conceived  as 
antagonistic,  for  justice  implies  respect  for  the  civilization  of  other  peoples, 
and  civilization  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  includes  justice,  a  just  regard 
for  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  individuals.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of 
justice  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Kulturidee;  we  are  more  apt  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  appeal  for  the  protection  of  human  rights  than  by  an  appeal 
for  the  promotion  of  a  people's  culture ;  and  it  is  easier  to  operate  with  the 
conception  of  justice  than  with  culture-values.  There  may  be  some  hope 
of  our  success  in  preventing  injustice  in  the  world,  but  how  shall  we  judge 
the  value  of  the  different  civilizations  in  the  scheme  of  things?  What  kind 
of  international  framework,  for  example,  shall  be  provided  that  will  per- 
mit the  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  individuality  of  our  neighbor  Mexico 
alongside  of  our  own? 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Mysticism  and  Logic  and  Other  Essays.  By  BERTRAND  RUSSELL.  New 
York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1918. — pp.  vii,  234. 
All  the  papers  collected  in  this  volume  have  been  published  before, 
either  in  the  journals  or  in  earlier  books.  They  are,  in  fact,  well  known 
to  all  readers,  and  comment  on  them,  unless  as  part  of  a  more  extended 
examination  of  Mr.  Russell's  philosophy,  would  be  out  of  place.  Of  the 
first  five  papers,  which  are  more  popular  in  nature  than  the  remaining  five, 
"  The  Free  Man's  Worship  "  is  far  the  most  notable.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  essay  has  already  attained  somewhat  the  position  of  a 
philosophical  classic ;  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  essay  by 
any  other  living  philosopher  which  possesses  equal  distinction  of  style. 
The  last  five  essays  in  the  volume  include  a  Herbert  Spencer  Lecture,  an 
address  to  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society,  and  two  papers  read 
before  the  Aristotelian  Society.  Of  these,  the  one  entitled  "On  The 
Notion  of  Cause,"  though  perhaps  the  least  typical  of  Mr.  Russell's  phi- 
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losophy,  is  the  most  valuable.    The  collection  of  the  ten  essays  in  a  single 
accessible  volume  is  a  real  service  to  readers  of  philosophical  literature. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 
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La  psychologie  de  Ribot  et  la  pensee  contemporaine.    R.  LENOIR.    Rev.  de 

Met.,  XXVI,  6,  pp.  739-763. 

The  personality  of  Ribot  was  formed  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  utili- 
tarian tendencies  of  English  evolutionary  science  with  the  critical  and 
artistic  genius  of  French  philosophy.  A  vivid  sense  of  the  complexity  of 
reality  and  an  impelling  desire  for  the  concrete  led  him  to  distrust  logical 
distinctions  and  to  turn  to  the  world  of  feeling.  He  was  fascinated  by 
English  philosophy,  especially  by  its  concreteness  and  open-mindedness ; 
and  against  the  intellectual  servility  of  the  Imperial  University  he  fought 
to  reestablish  the  free  play  of  critical  faculties.  For  ten  years  he  was 
mainly  occupied  with  giving  to  the  French  public  the  results  of  the  new 
scientific  psychology  that  had  been  developing  in  England  and  Germany,  a 
science  which  was  to  be  independent  of  ontology,  with  an  experimental 
method  of  its  own.  Still  he  felt  the  need  for  a  metaphysical  basis,  and 
this  he  found  with  Schopenhauer  in  the  concrete  self  which  lies  beyond 
abstract  intellect,  the  feeling  or  willing  activity  constitutive  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Attracted  by  the  growing  study  of  cerebral  anatomy  and  function 
as  begun  by  Charcot  and  Bernard,  he  conceived  the  pathological  method ; 
and  as  a  result  of  this  most  of  his  psychological  contributions  were  pro- 
duced. He  breaks  with  the  intellectualists  in  regarding  mental  activity  as 
a  synthetic  whole  whose  apprehension  escapes  intellectual  analysis  or  intui- 
tion, a  continuous  and  instinctive  affirmation  of  the  real  personality  based 
upon  the  continuity  of  the  organic  substrate.  The  task  of  psychology  is 
to  show  how  this  real  personality  develops  in  interaction  with  the  material 
of  the  external  world.  Development  takes  place  along  two  lines,  motor 
activity  and  sensibility.  The  former  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  all  our 
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states  of  consciousness,  even  the  more  permanent  attitudes;  it  also  con- 
stitutes the  dynamic  unconsciousness  which  is  a  latent 'state  of  activity,  of 
incubation  and  creation.  On  the  side  of  sensibility,  every  affective  state, 
however  complex,  is  concerned  with  the  conservation  and  development  of 
the  individual.  In  consciousness  these  affective  states  at  first  are  con- 
nected with  perception  and  elementary  logical  processes,  but  the  higher 
the  mental  function,  the  greater  is  the  separation  between  the  affective  and 
the  intellectual  life.  Logical  operations  are  only  a  part,  and  that  a  super- 
ficial one,  of  the  life  of  the  individual.  Beneath  the  logic  of  the  reason 
there  is  a  logic  of  the  feelings,  an  instinctive  accord  among  tendencies 
arising  in  adaptation  to  a  vital  need.  There  is  further  the  activity  of  crea- 
tive imagination,  which  is  rooted  in  affections,  and  finds  its  mature  ex- 
pression in  musical  creation.  Will  itself  is  rooted  in  the  depths  of  the 
unconscious,  an  instinctive  expression  of  personality,  not  a  logical  choice. 
The  social  factor  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  inner 
life,  but  Ribot  was  not  concerned  with  this.  The  essential  features  of  his 
works  was  a  scientific  study  of  the  phenomena  from  within,  involving  a 
latent  metaphysics.  He  differs  from  previous  psychologists  in  making  the 
affective  life  with  its  organic  basis  fundamental  in  value,  as  the  source  of 
the  mental  life,  not  distinct  from  it.  With  this  the  sharp  distinctions 
established  between  the  concepts  of  consciousness,  sensation,  intelligence, 
lose  their  vividness.  Thus  his  method  marks  a  regression,  and  while  it 
introduces  a  dynamic  point  of  view  into  English  associationism,  it  does  so 
at  the  price  of  a  certain  obscurity  in  psychology.  The  main  result  of  his 
work  was  the  formulation,  of  problems  and  the  initiation  of  a  new  school 
for  the  study  of  mental  pathology.  By  his  reflection  on  symbolisms  and 
music  he  showed  what  advantage  a  psychologist  may  draw  from  a  study 
of  artistic  activity.  But  his  greatest  merit  is  his  effort  to  bring  about  an 
intellectual  renaissance  in  France,  to  deliver  France  from  the  torpor  of 
the  Empire,  and  connect  it  with  the  stream  of  European  thought  and  with 
its  own  past. 

GLENN  R.  MORROW. 

Emotion  and  Perception  from  the  Behairiorist  Standpoint.    GRACE  A.  DE 

LACUNA.    Psych.  Rev.,  XXVI,  6,  pp.  409-427. 

Behaviorism  should  follow  the  example  of  biology  and  strive  for  metho- 
dological fruitfulness  rather  than  delay  over  the  definition  of  conscious- 
ness. Experimental  investigators  and  the  metaphysicians  of  consciousness 
agree  that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  can  only  be  studied  through 
behavior.  The  system  of  behavior  maintaining  the  animal's  relation  with 
the  environment  should  be  studied  through  the  performance  of  such  of 
those  functions  which  constitute  the  classical  categories  of  psychology  as 
the  analysis  of  behavior  reveals  or  through  any  new  ones  it  may  discover. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  perception.  This  might  be  dis- 
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tinguished  from  emotion,  in  terms  of  behavior,  in  that  in  perception  the 
stimulus  is  specific  but  the  response  varies,  while  in  the  case  of  emotion 
the  reverse  is  true.  However,  the  abandonment  of  innervation  feelings 
led  to  James's  theory  of  the  emotions,  and  hence  emotion  might  be  distin- 
guished from  perception  not  so  much  in  being  conditioned  by  response  as 
opposed  to  stimulus  as  by  the  fact  that  its  content  is  determined  by  pro- 
prioceptive  sensory  stimuli  (although  emotion  is  more  than  perception  of 
bodily  activity,  since  it  contains  an  ultimate  affective  element).  There  is 
the  well-known  difference  between  emotion  and  perception  in  respect  of 
attention:  and  it  is  in  the  object  attended  to  that  the  content  of  emotion 
must  be  sought.  Of  the  classical  schools,  the  Analytic  Psychologist 
neglected  the  immediately  experienced  affective  qualities  of  the  object, 
while,  among  others,  the  neo-realists  approach  our  position,  and  the  prag- 
matists,  like  Dewey,  also  treat  affective  qualities  as  objective,  though  deter- 
mined by  the  response.  Both  these  latter,  however,  do  not  distinguish 
clearly  the  proper  objects  of  perception,  such  as  shape,  and  those  inde- 
finable affective  attributes,  the  undeniable  empirical  status  of  which  beha- 
viorism should  amply  explain.  According  to  behaviorism  the  experienced 
content  is  partly  determined  by  the  system  of  motor  response,  and  the 
affective  qualities  are  attributed  to  the  object  in  terms  of  the  unity  of  the 
total  functional  system — not  an  invariable  set  of  organic  or  muscular  reac- 
tions— brought  into  play  by  the  perception.  It  is  true,  as  Dewey  says,  that 
perception  likewise  constitutes  a  response,  and  is  not  wholly  dependent  on 
sensory  stimuli,  but  the  response  is  postponed  and  indeterminate.  There 
is  an  indirectness  and  complexity  in  the  relation  of  stimulus  perceived  to 
its  response  in  the  case  of  stimuli  emotionally  felt,  though  in  so  far  as 
emotion  implies  perception  it  partakes  of  its  characteristics,  and  at  first 
the  two  are  scarcely  differentiated.  The  functional  values  which  affective 
qualities  represent  are  immediate  and  direct,  those  represented  by  per- 
ceptual qualities  indirect  and  conditional,  and  the  indescribability  of  affec- 
tive qualities  is  due  to  their  being  relatively  unconditional  in  the  control 
of  behavior.  Feelings  furnish  the  spring  of  action ;  intelligence  directs  it. 

R.  B.  COOKE. 

The  Concept  of  Mind-Energy.  H.  WILDON  CARR.  Mind,  N.S.,  113,  pp.  i-io. 
The  new  concept  of  life  as  identical  with  reality  and  of  consciousness 
as  identical  with  life  opens  the  prospect  of  a  new  science,  the  science  of 
unconscious  mind.  The  problem  of  knowledge  has  become  the  problem 
of  discovering  how  and  why  life  is  focused  in  individual  centers,  and  by 
what  means  and  for  what  purpose  the  fluent  aspect  of  reality  is  made  to 
appear  that  of  a  static  reality.  Perception  is  itself  the  work  of  uncon- 
sciousness ;  it  is  a  selection  of  images  leaving  out  the  whole  of  reality 
unconcerned  with  the  living  action  of  the  moment.  The  same  process  of 
unconscious  selection  appears  in  memory,  which  is  the  past  brought  up 
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for  present  action.  In  one  of  the  essays  in  his  new  book,  Mind-Energy, 
Bergson  applies  this  concept  to  a  definite  psychological  problem.  If  the 
normal  attitude  of  attention  toward  life  is  maintained  by  a  mental  mech- 
anism which  automatically  throws  the  past  into  oblivion,  then  we  should 
expect  that  a  first  consequence  of  mental  derangement  would  be  a  con- 
fusion of  memory  and  perception.  The  abnormality  of  '  false  recognition ' 
is  a  confusion  of  this  sort.  Whether  this  application  is  true  or  not,  the 
richness  of  the  new  concept  is  shown  in  its  explanation  of  the  facts  of 
memory.  If  reality  is  identical  with  life  and  possesses  duration,  the  past 
has  an  actual  existence  in  the  present,  and  memory  is  becoming  conscious 
of  its  existence.  At  the  same  time,  unconsciousness  is  shown  to  be,  not 
the  negation  of  consciousness,  but  the  concentration  for  efficiency  of  that 
life  which  is  identical  with  consciousness.  GLENN  R.  MORROW. 

L'art  et  I'absolu.    GUSTAVE  RODRIGUES.    Rev.  Ph.,  XLIV,  7,  8,  pp.  55-77. 

This  article  is  written  a  propos  of  Baldwin's  Genetic  Theory  of  Reality, 
recently  translated  into  French,  and  offers  a  critical  exposition  of  the  con- 
tents. Baldwin's  object  is  not  to  take  sides  with  science  or  faith,  think- 
ing or  willing,  but  to  unite  these  through  something  higher.  Only  art 
can  accomplish  that.  It  is  under  the  form  of  the  esthetic  that  we  ulti- 
mately think  of  nature,  man,  and  the  world.  The  method  for  attaining 
this  end,  like  Bergson's,  is  through  immediacy,  but,  unlike  Bergson's,  it 
demands  a  rational  instead  of  an  irrational  intuition.  There  are  three 
periods  through  which  thought  passes:  the  pre-logical;  logical;  and  hyper- 
logical.  While  the  first  gives  us  a  subject  without  an  object  and  the 
second  an  object  without  a  subject,  in  the  third  stage  we  have  a  perfect 
synthesis  where  the  object  exists  in  and  through  the  subject,  and  the  sub- 
ject in  and  through  the  object.  It  is  in  esthetic  contemplation  that  we 
get  a  synthesis  between  our  actual  tendencies  and  our  intellectual  interests. 
The  esthetic  ideal  is  absolute  because  it  excludes  its  opposite.  Beauty  is 
not  simply  opposed  to  the  ugly,  but  suppresses  it.  Actuality  and  reality, 
liberty  and  necessity  are  reconciled  in  beauty,  and  perfection  is  achieved. 
All  organized  reality  takes  the  form  of  a  beautiful  whole,  and  the  esthetic 
reason  is  the  complete  reason,  the  absolute  itself.  Science  and  intellect 
produce  truth  without  reality;  experience,  reality  without  truth;  in  art 
we  have  the  synthesis ;  the  infinite  in  the  finite  under  the  form  of  the  defi- 
nite ;  the  dynamic  in  the  static ;  the  becoming  in  the  being ;  the  absolute  in 
and  through  the  relation.  ISRAEL  CHASM  AN. 

Les  Facteurs  Kantiens  de  la  Philosophic  Allemande.     VICTOR  DELBOS.     Rev. 

de  Met.,  XXVII,  i,  pp.  1-25. 

It  was  Kanf's  aim  to  offer  a  complete  system  based  on  pure  reason.  But 
his  effort  was  limited  by  two  important  conditions  :  the  one,  that  we  do  not 
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have  an  intellectual  intuition ;  the  other,  that  the  role  of  pure  reason  re- 
mains connected  with  the  justification  of  science.  The  first  to  attempt  to 
transform  Kant  in  this  sense  was  Reinhold.  In  his  Versuch  einer  neuen 
Theorie  des  menschlichen  Vorstellungsvermogens  he  attempts  to  furnish 
the  metaphysic  to  which  Kant,  with  his  Critique,  had  only  given  the  pro- 
legomena. He  finds  in  the  Critique  the  double  result  that  the  principle  of 
all  a  priori  knowledge  is  in  us,  and  that  the  things-in-themselves  are  un- 
knowable. He  holds  that  for  philosophy  a  first  principle  on  which  all 
agree  is  necessary, — a  principle  on  which  a  whole  science  could  be  based. 
Such  a  principle  cannot  be  demonstrated;  it  must  be  self-evident  This 
idea  of  converting  the  critical  philosophy  into  a  system  for  producing  the 
greatest  extension  and  most  complete  certainty  was  attempted,  in  particu- 
lar, by  Fichte.  In  a  letter  to  Stephani,  Fichte  expresses  his  opinion  of 
Kant  as  having  a  genius  for  hitting  at  truth,  though  not  being  very  happy 
in  his  demonstrations  of  it.  Everybody  agrees  that  philosophy  is  a  science, 
but  people  differ  in  the  determination  of  the  object  of  this  science.  For  Fichte 
the  question  was,  How  is  science  itself  possible?  The  solution  of  this 
question  will  be  itself  a  science, — the  science  of  science  in  general, — the 
Wissenschaftslehre.  The  difference  between  the  Doctrine  of  Science  and 
logic  is  that  whereas  the  latter  treats  only  of  the  form  of  knowledge,  the 
first  treats  of  the  form  and  content  in  their  indissoluble  union.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  is  to  bring  to  consciousness  the  modes  of 
the  actions  of  the  intelligence  under  the  form  of  a  system.  Schelling,  in 
his  first  philosophical  work,  Ueber  die  Moglichkeit  einer  Form  der  Philoso- 
phie  iiberhaupt,  as  yet  under  the  influence  of  Fichte,  tries  to  show  that 
philosophy  understood  as  science  ought  to  be  a  perfectly  closed  system,  a 
whole  whose  form  consists  in  an  absolute  and  necessary  unity,  and  that 
the  unity  ought  to  be  produced  by  an  absolute  principle  which  conditions 
the  whole  content  and  the  whole  form.  But  the  systematic  spirit  reached 
its  height  in  Hegel.  For  him,  the  science  of  the  Absolute  is  essentially 
system.  A  philosophy  that  is  not  systematic  cannot  be  scientific. 

What  further  interested  the  post-Kantians  was  the  attainment  of  a  first 
principle.  For  Reinhold  this  was  representation.  Representations  are 
made,  so  to  speak,  of  pure  matter,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  innate 
ideas.  For  Salomon  Malmon  the  real  need  of  transcendental  philosophy 
is  to  separate  the  function  of  knowing  from  the  principle  of  unity.  He 
sought  this  function  in  consciousness.  To  this  search  for  a  first  principle 
Fichte  gave  the  most  complete  and  profound  expression.  For  him,  the 
first  principle  is  the  Absolute  Self ;  and  that  grows  out  of  the  union  of 
three  doctrines  of  Kant:  that  of  the  original  unity  of  the  apperception; 
of  the  primacy  of  the  practical  reason ;  and  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  as 
mediating  between  the  world  of  phenomena  and  the  world  of  freedom. 
Kant  discovered  that  the  consciousness  of  one's  self  conditions  all  con- 
sciousness; the  Wissenschaftslehre  shows  that  the  consciousness  of  one's 
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self  not  only  conditions  all  consciousness,  but  moreover  determines  the 
content 

ISRAEL  CHASMAN. 

The  Characteristics  of  Modern  Philosophy.    EMILE  BOUTROUX.    Monist, 
XXX,  2,  pp.  267-81. 

To  the  ancients  philosophy  was  a  diversion.  Men  speculated  freely  and 
unrestrainedly.  The  problems  were  big,  and  their  solution  was  not  always 
deemed  necessary.  Today,  philosophy  is  a  task;  it  involves  the  struggle 
of  reason  for  its  very  existence.  Philosophy  must  justify  itself  as  worthy 
of  a  place  beside  religion  and  science.  Problems  which  were  slighted  in 
the  past  now  demand  precise  answers.  Science,  by  means  of  observation 
and  calculation,  attempts  to  solve  many  of  these  problems.  But  the  very 
method  science  employs  makes  the  discovery  of  true  being  beyond  its  scope. 
Quality  is  reduced  to  quantity,  and  consequently  eludes  detection.  Nor 
can  science  teach  us  to  act.  It  can  describe  actions,  but  it  cannot  supply 
us  with  motives  for  acting.  Religion  is  dogmatic,  and  explains  things 
upon  a  supernatural  basis.  Hence  neither  science  nor  religion  can  satisfy 
man's  desire  for  knowledge.  Indeed,  these  gain  their  value  through  the 
philosophical  function  of  reason.  We  cultivate  science  for  the  spiritual 
food  it  affords  us,  and  religion  would  be  futile  apart  from  an  intellect 
which  understands.  It  is  through  philosophy  that  the  human  ideal  is  real- 
ized. Systems  are  not  abstractions,  but  represent  the  clear  and  distinct 
voices  of  the  human  soul. 

ISRAEL  CHASMAN. 

The  Development  of  Berkeley's  Theism.    A.  C.  ARMSTRONG.    Ar.  f.  G. 

Ph.,  XXXII,  3  u.  4,  PP-  151-61- 

Berkeley  has  been  misunderstood  both  in  his  own  time  and  today.  The 
final  cause  of  his  doctrine  is  not  idealism,  but  Christian  theism.  The 
formulation  of  his  theistic  thesis  dates  from  his  student  days,  as  is  evident 
from  his  notes  in  the  "  Commonplace  Book."  Suggested  in  his  Theory  of 
Vision,  the  doctrine  receives  definite  expression  in  the  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge.  The  laws  of  nature,  he  holds,  are  not  necessary  connections, 
but  rules  constituted  by  the  Governing  Spirit  for  human  good;  they  form 
the  language  of  the  Author  of  Nature.  In  these  rules  one  sees  God.  In 
the  Three  Dialogues  he  argues  for  the  existence  of  God  from  the  existence 
of  the  sensible  world ;  the  Alciphron  develops  the  argument  from  visual 
language  to  show  the  immediate  presence  of  a  beneficent  Deity;  in  De 
Motu  motion  is  accounted  for  by  a  supreme  Spirit  So  far  Berkeley's 
theism  is  based  upon  phenomenalistic  immaterialism ;  his  religious  view 
rests  upon  empirical  idealism.  In  Siris,  however,  there  appears  an  addi- 
tional note.  His  former  views  are  interwoven  with  principles  of  an  intel- 
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lectual  order,  and  his  idealism  turns  from  the  empirical  toward  the  rational 
or  metaphysical  type. 

ISRAEL  CHASM  AN. 

The  Relation  between  Collier  and  Berkeley.    G.  A.  JOHNSTON.    Ar.  f.  G. 

Ph.,  XXXII,  3  u.  4,  pp.  162-75- 

Collier,  like  many  other  English  philosophical  writers  of  the  early  eight- 
eenth century,  would  have  remained  wholly  unknown  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  in  his  chief  work,  Clavis  universalis,  he  formulates  a  theory 
very  similar  to  that  of  Berkeley  whose  Principles  appeared  three  years 
in  advance.  Critics  have  held  that  the  similarity  of  views  is  either  a  coin- 
cidence or  based  upon  a  common  source.  Facts,  however,  point  in  another 
direction.  It  appears  that  Collier  had  in  all  probability  been  writing 
essays  on  the  non-existence  of  the  material  world,  and  the  appearance  of 
Berkeley's  work  influenced  him  and  encouraged  him  to  formulate  his  own 
views  more  systematically.  Collier's  letters  not  infrequently  refer  to 
Berkeley's  theory.  At  the  same  time,  the  earliest  drafts  of  his  own  work 
were  written  before  the  Principles  were  published,  and  show  independent 
thought.  The  first  part  of  Clavis  universalis  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
visible  world  is  not  external;  in  part  II  he  tries  to  show  that  there  is  no 
external  world  at  all.  Collier,  however,  had  the  Cartesians  in  view,  while 
Berkeley  had  Locke  chiefly  in  mind;  Collier  is  mainly  negative,  while 
Berkeley  is  positive;  Collier's  thesis  is  that  there  is  no  external  world, 
while  Berkeley's  is  that  the  existent  world  is  a  world  of  ideas.  But  in 
some  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Clavis  one  finds  as  many  thoughts  which  point 
directly  toward  the  Principles  as  their  source.  This  leads  to  the  view  that 
for  these  thoughts  Collier  is  directly  indebted  to  Berkeley. 

ISRAEL  CHASMAN. 

Tolstois  Stellung  in  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophic.    LUDWIG  STEIN.    Ar. 

f.  G.  Ph.,  XXXII,  3  and  4,  pp.  125-141. 

Tolstoi  will  have  his  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  among  the  phi- 
losophers of  religion,  of  culture  and  of  life.  He  belongs  to  the  group  of 
thinkers  who,  like  Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  Pascal  and  Rousseau,  philoso- 
phize with  the  heart  and  temperament  rather  than  with  the  logical  intel- 
lect He  starts  from  the  subjective  certainty  of  the  'I,'  but  immediately 
distinguishes  between  the  empirical  'I*  of  my  personal  desires  and  will 
and  the  divine  '  I '  which  reveals  the  presence  of  the  godhead  in  me.  The 
divine  'I*  is  not  like  the  logical  transcendental  ego  of  Kant,  but  is  a 
feeling,  a  level  of  experience,  more  like  the  Eros  of  Plato.  Descartes 
held :  Cogitat,  ergo  est  dens;  Tolstoi  might  well  say :  Sentio,  ergo  est  deus. 
The  substance  of  man's  soul  is  love,  and  God  is  love.  Feeling  is  the 
criterion  both  of  truth  and  reality.  Here  Tolstoi  is  in  agreement  with  the 
Intuitionism  of  Bergson  and  with  the  Neo-romanticism  of  Keyserling. 
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Like  other  critics  of  civilization,  Tolstoi's  revolt  from  the  present  social 
order  and  culture  takes  the  form  of  a  '  return  to  nature.'  His  '  return  to 
nature'  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  Cynics  and  Stoics.  He  preaches 
freedom  from  the  conventions  of  civilized  life  and  a  return  to  peasant 
simplicity  and  the  homely,  unreflective  life  of  the  soil.  Of  Tolstoi  it 
might  be  said,  as  has  been  said  of  Russia,  "  You  cannot  understand  him, 
you  must  feel  him." 

MARIE  T.  COLLINS. 

//  Problema  Critico  nella  Filosofia  di  Dante.    P.  M.  CORDOVANI,  O.P.    Riv. 
di  Fil.  Neo-Sc.,  XI,  3,  pp.  221-38. 

Dante  cannot  be  comprehended  by  anyone  who  does  not  understand  his 
philosophy.  He  was  not  a  dogmatist,  but  had  a  lively  conception  of  that 
critical  problem  which  is  the  sign  of  an  authentic  philosophy;  in  meta- 
physical questions  he  is  so  cautious  as  to  seem  a  sceptic.  This  is  not 
strange,  for  St.  Thomas  says  that  he  who  does  not  know  doubt  cannot 
find  the  truth.  Doubt  is  not  found  in  the  positive  sciences,  but  in  a  uni- 
versal philosophical  synthesis.  Dante  thirsted  for  a  clear  and  noble  phi- 
losophy which  would  show  the  relation  of  the  world  of  thought  to  that  of 
reality.  In  the  Earthly  Paradise  Beatrice  reproves  Dante  for  having  fol- 
lowed the  doctrines  of  a  mistaken  school  of  thought.  His  '  selva  oscura ' 
was  that  of  Averroistic  doctrines,  and  he  regained  his  liberty  by  observing 
scientific  truth,  and  approaching  the  vision  of  God. 

Dante  set  out  to  solve  the  critical  problem.  There  are  various  impedi- 
ments to  wisdom,  such  as  blindness  and  engrossing  occupation.  Though 
many  desire  knowledge,  few  can  attain  it.  There  are  also  the  impedi- 
ments of  malice:  presumption,  obstinate  scepticism,  levity.  From  these 
come  false  beliefs.  The  man  who  does  not  reflect  is  dead  or  lives  the  life 
of  an  animal,  according  to  sense  and  not  according  to  reason.  Only  the 
mind  which  turns  from  mere  sense  to  reason  can  comprehend  truly. 
Dant'esque  demonstration  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  finality,  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  thought,  a  path  leading  directly  toward  God.  But 
how  can  we  be  sure  that  reason  does  not  deceive  us?  This  is  the  knot  of 
the  critical  problem,  which  has  generated  modern  agnosticism.  Dante 
says  that  man  naturally  desires  the  truth  of  reason;  if  it  is  impossible  to 
attain  this  desire,  nature  has  made  something  in  vain.  Man's  joy  in  attain- 
ing the  truth  is  a  further  proof.  Dante  and  his  age  did  not  conceive  that 
this  desire  to  know  the  truth  could  be  deceptive.  The  desire  for  truth  was 
the  effect  of  the  existence  of  truth.  To  this  truth  Dante  wished  to  lead 
men.  Examples  from  the  history  of  philosophy  since  Dante  show  that  no 
better  and  surer  basis  than  his  has  been  found ;  he  firmly  established  the 
truth  of  intelligible  things  behind  the  veil  of  sensible  things.  "  Only  that 
resists  time  and  criticism  which  is  deeply  marked  with  intellectual  light 
and  with  love,  and  defective  are  all  those  syllogisms  which  make  us  beat 
our  wings  below."  ALLAN  H.  GILBERT. 
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Right  and  Human  Personality  in  the  History  of  Thought.    GIORGIO  DEL 

VECCHIO.    Int.  J.  E.  XXX,  20,  pp.  121-141. 

The  philosophy  of  right  springs  from  the  contact  of  jurisprudence  with 
philosophical  thought.  In  ancient  Greece  speculative  philosophy  absorbed 
the  philosophy  of  right  because  jurisprudence  was  little  developed,  while 
with  the  Romans  jurisprudence,  through  its  influence  on  Stoicism,  had  the 
greater  weight,  and  want  of  the  speculative  influence  hindered  progress. 
Upon  these  two  classic  sources  philosophy  of  right  has  always  relied. 
For  the  Greeks  the  man  was  the  citizen  and  the  juridical  personality  of 
the  natural  man  was  little  emphasized;  while  Christianity,  although  exalt- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  human  being,  considered  its  origin  supernatural,  and 
robbed  the  individual  of  liberty  and  value  through  his  unconditional  sub- 
jection to  a  hierarchy  mediating  between  him  and  the  divine.  So  through 
the  Middle  Ages  authority  smothered  initiative  and  aspiration,  until  first 
the  study  of  Roman  law  and  of  Aristotle  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
then  the  full  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  liberated  reason,  restored  the  dig- 
nity of  human  personality,  and  freed  the  conception  of  justice  from 
deforming  elements.  The  intellectual  acumen  cultivated  by  mediaeval 
dialectics  was  turned  to  the  unprejudiced  study  of  mind  and  nature,  and 
the  Reformation  brought  the  individual  face  to  face  with  God  just  as 
science  had  brought  him  face  to  face  with  nature.  The  self-assurance  of 
Cartesian  doubt  was  characteristic  of  the  age  at  large,  and,  although  later 
obscured  by  dogmatism,  Cartesianism  properly  elevated  the  individual  con- 
sciousness to  be  judge  of  the  world  and  the  soul  of  man  to  be  a  free 
substance.  Social  regulations  were  to  be  sanctioned  by  reason  in  terms 
of  the  natural  constitution  of  man.  Legal  philosophy  became  distinguished 
from  theology,  and  Grotius  declared  natural  right  independent  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  At  the  same  time  this  distinction  was  emphasized  by  the 
substitution  of  lay  sovereignties  founded  on  the  demands  of  their  com- 
ponent individuals  for  the  mediaeval  theocratic  and  universal  state.  Posi- 
tive law  sought  its  foundation  in  the  rational  rights  of  the  individual,  held 
to  be  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  state,  and  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  these  rights  to  state  authority — of  liberty  to  law — succeeded  that  of  the 
relation  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  As  in  philosophy,  so 
in  law,  the  significance  of  the  individual  was  thus  asserted,  though  in  the 
latter  field  the  new  point  of  view  was  for  several  reasons  less  revolu- 
tionary and  more  cautiously  adopted.  Hardly  before  the  time  of  Locke 
did  the  historical  and  purely  philosophical  conceptions  of  natural  right 
become  fairly  well  distinguished — more  clearly  so  in  Rousseau.  Finally 
Kant  correlated  the  essential  political  rights  of  the  person  with  the  essen- 
tial prerogatives  of  reason.  Fichte's  '  I '  is  the  absolute  principle  alike  in 
the  realm  of  knowledge  and  of  jurisprudence,  and  an  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  same  connection  could  be  traced  through  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  although  the  contemporary  political  and  legal  institutions  have  been 
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ever  more  deeply  inspired  by  the  idea  of  personal  rights,  the  empirical 
dissolution  of  personality  accompanying  the  now  dominant  'psychology 
without  a  soul '  has  led  in  the  philosophy  of  right  to  a  denial  of  the  sub- 
stantiality of  the  human  being  as  a  legal  conception.  The  philosophy  of 
right  is  being  confounded  with  history,  and  the  doctrine  of  positive  law. 
and  the  notion  of  right  as  an  objective  entity  is  perishing.  Only  with  the 
abandonment  of  an  exclusively  empirical,  sceptical,  and  superficial  phi- 
losophy, in  favor  of  a  true  philosophy  in  harmony  with  imperishable  moral 
principles  and  based  on  the  intrinsic  constitution  of  the  individual  and  the 
necessity  of  justice,  will  the  philosophy  of  right  again  come  into  its  own. 
The  right  may  establish  its  truth  through  struggle,  but  the  truth  of  the 
idea  is  anterior  to  the  process  of  its  realization. 

R.  B.  COOKE. 

Principles  of  Moral  Legislation.    A.  K.  ROGERS.    Int.  J.  E.,  XXIX,  4,  pp. 

466-481. 

To  what  extent  is  it  desirable  for  the  state  to  interfere  in  the  morality 
of  its  citizens?  There  is  no  objection  to  the  state  assuming  an  important 
role  in  the  case  of  children.  But  with  adults  the  situation  is  much  more 
difficult.  Here  the  object  of  the  state  should  be  to  avoid  interference,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  produce  as  favorable  an  environment  as  possible.  "  It 
must  leave  a  man  free  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  if  he  chooses;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  special  facilities  be  provided."  The  state  has  a  right 
to  infringe  on  personal  freedom,  however,  when  that  interferes  with  or 
injures  some  other  individual.  The  method  of  the  state,  then,  should  be 
to  punish  severely  any  immorality  which  becomes  a  social  menace.  In 
this  way  personal  freedom  would  not  be  limited  and  yet  all  forms  of  im- 
morality would  be  minimized. 

ISRAEL  CHASMAN. 

The  Unit  of  Civilization.  J.  E.  BOODIN.  Int.  J.  E.,  XXX,  2,  pp.  142-159. 
The  last  century  showed  a  tendency  toward  human  integration  and  cen- 
tralization illustrated  in  the  political  realm  by  imperialism  culminating  in 
leagues  of  empires,  and  in  the  economic  sphere  by  capitalism.  Nationalism 
and  class  antagonisms  now  threaten  these  kindred  forms  of  power- 
integration,  while  even  as  regards  efficiency  and  economy,  integration 
reaches  a  point  of  diminishing  returns;  and  Britain,  the  loosest  system, 
shows  most  stability.  Human  nature  has  not  changed.  The  individual 
must  be  more  than  a  tool  or  cog ;  and  face  to  face  relationships,  as  empha- 
sized by  Aristotle  and  Rousseau,  are  fundamental  to  democracy,  though 
"  toward  such  a  democracy  we  have  at  best  made  only  a  start."  It  is  not 
merely  an  economic  matter.  Religion  and  education  should  dispense  with 
their  machinery  and  allow  for  variety.  Happiness  and  culture  and  spir- 
itual values  in  general  require  personal  association,  and  deteriorate  with 
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the  mob  spirit  and  lust  for  poww.  Ancient  Athens,  mediaeval  Florence, 
Elizabethan  London,  and  the  cultural  contributions  of  small  nations  which 
have  given  up  the  race  for  power  illustrate  the  former  point,  and  pre^wmr 
Germany  the  latter.  The  activities  and  rivalries  of  smaller  units  are 
fundamental,  the  larger  unit  merely  undertaking  what  involves  their  co- 
operation ;  but  the  units  must  be  large  enough  to  develop  group  ideals, 
public  sentiments.  Some  spiritual  incentive  is  then  required,  not  neces- 
sarily a  sentiment  of  nationality  nor  even  political  independence.  The 
influence  of  the  neighborhood  and  of  local  associations  is  shown  in  the 
great  poets.  In  the  United  States  we  should  develop  regional  and  racial 
contrasts  and  rivalries.  Only  the  pursuit  of  intrinsic  human  values  as 
opposed  to  power  and  wealth  can  render  life  worth  while.  The  units  for 
the  production  of  culture  need  not  coincide  with  political  unit's  and  will 
probably  be  smaller.  At  present  the  constitution  of  our  universities  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  "  The  real  work  of  organizing  human- 
ity into  moral  units  has  scarcely  begun." 

R.  B.  COOKE. 

Socialism  and  Indizridualism  in  Evolution.    VICTOR  S.  YARROS.    Int.  J.  E., 

XXIX,  4,  pp.  405-414- 

The  Socialism  and  Individualism  of  today  is  very  different  from  that 
of  even  ten  years  ago.  In  the  past  they  were  opposed  and  could  not  be 
reconciled.  While  the  Socialist  emphasized  the  state,  the  Individualist  was 
directly  opposed  to  it.  Now,  however,  the  Socialists  emphasize  individ- 
ualism. The  rights  of  the  individual  are  put  above  his  duties  to  the  state. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  latest  writings  of  M.  Vandervelde  and 
of  Bertrand  Russell.  Thus  the  Individualists  and  Socialists  are  coming 
to  look  at  things  in  the  same  way. 

ISRAEL  CHASMAN. 

Justice  Holmes  on  Natural  Law  and  the  Moral  Ideal.    BOYD  H.  BODE,    Int. 

J.  E.,  XXIX,  4,  pp.  397-405. 

According  to  Justice  Hohnes,  it  is  the  function  of  philosophy  to  safe- 
guard human  impulses  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This 
is  accomplished  in  the  last  analysis  by  conformity  to  a  preexistent  standard, 
which,  however,  with  him  is  interpreted  as  arbitrary  preferences.  But  de- 
sires are  not  fixed  and  immutable.  They  change  with  the  times.  Justice 
Holmes  does  not  go  far  enough.  Intelligence  should  not  be  limited  by 
imposed  standards  of  the  past.  The  moral  quality  of  conduct  should  not 
be  measured  by  a  fixed,  antecedent  standard,  but  by  the  desire  to  adjust 
difficulties  on  the  basis  of  sympathetic  insight.  It  is  in  this  way  that  intel- 
ligence becomes  free, 

ISRAEL  CHASMAN. 
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The  Implication  of  Good.    M.  LIGHTFOOT  EASTWOOD.    Int.  J.  E.,  XXIX,  4, 

pp.  4I4-43L 

There  has  arisen  a  school  of  thinkers  which  asserts  that  the  terms  Good 
and  Bad  are  indefinable.  This  might  be  described  as  a  new  form  of  Intui- 
tionism.  Should  this  view  'be  accepted,  the  aim  of  ethics  as  a  science 
would  be  merely  to  give  an  account  of  '  The  Good,'  or  the  things  of  which 
good  can  be  predicated.  This  view,  however,  is  based  upon  a  logical 
atomism,  and  cannot  be  accepted.  Our  aim  should  be  not  to  separate  a 
thing  from  its  parts,  but  to  see  it  as  a  whole,  in  its  environment.  The 
predication  of  good  is  related  to  the  wills  of  persons ;  it  generally  refers 
to  that  which  satisfies  desire.  Goodness  and  badness  only  attach  to  objects 
related  to  ideals  or  wills,  and  to  wills  as  related  to  their  objects.  The 
standard  is,  as  Professor  Mackenzie  has  said,  the  'ethos'  of  a  people,  or 
the  morality  of  our  world. 

ISRAEL  CHASMAN. 

The  Genesis  and  Freedom  of  Will  and  Action.    J.  E.  TURNER.    Int.  J.  E., 
XXX,  3,  pp.  231-240. 

Philosophical  ethics  is  not  inevitably  committed  to  a  sharp  opposition  to 
the  deterministic  trend  of  modem  science.  Consciousness  itself  provides 
the  basis  of  true  freedom.  Consider  the  fundamental  differences  which  its 
advent  created.  In  the  pre-conscious  world,  the  developmental  process 
reached  an  early  limit  through  inherent  inability  to  combine  universality 
with  complexity  of  organization.  Developed  intelligence  individualizes  its 
environment  Individualization  brings  to  a  maximum  the  number  of 
stimuli  and,  through  signification,  their  frequency  also.  Furthermore,  it 
incorporates  each  element  within  the  conscious  sphere  in  its  own  specific 
nature.  In  this  situation,  a  well  marked  response  is  extremely  difficult. 
Action  now  depends  upon  conscious  choice  which  supplants  the  previous 
mechanical  mass  action.  The  activity  of  the  conscious  subject  has  ac- 
quired freedom  within  stimuli  by  selection  of  its  own  determinants;  it  is 
"not,  therefore,  action  wholly  without  cause,  but  action  sequent  upon  one 
cause  rather  than  another  which  prima  facie — apart,  i.e.,  from  the  sub- 
ject's own  choice — equals  it  in  energy."  The  whole  issue  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  resultant.  The  evolution  of  consciousness  gradually 
brings  a  radical  transposition  wherein  the  individual  becomes  predomi- 
nantly directive,  and  the  environment  is  relegated  to  a  secondary  place. 
This  is  freedom  of  a  perfectly  general  character. 

IRL  G.  WHITCHURCH. 


NOTES. 

An  honorarium  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  series  of  lectures  to  be 
delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  joint  meeting  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Divisions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  has  been 
given  in  memory  of  her  husband  by  Mrs.  Paul  Carus. 

The  Educational  Review  has  passed  with  the  May  number  into  the  hands 
of  a  new  editor,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  dean  of  the  school  of  education  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who 
founded  the  Review  thirty  years  ago,  retains  his  connection  with  it  as 
advisory  editor. 

The  April  number  of  The  Monist  contains  a  biographical  account  of 
Philip  Edward  Bertrand  Jourdain,  who  died  October  i,  1919,  and  who  had 
been  the  English  editor  of  that  journal  since  1912.  Between  the  years 
1908  and  1920  The  Monist  published  thirty-one  scientific  articles  by  Mr. 
Jourdain. 

Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  who  last  year  acted  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  and  who  for  some  years  has  been  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  dean  of  the  University  Faculties  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Professor  Wilbur  M.  Urban,  of  Trinity  College,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Dartmouth  College  in  succession  to  Professor 
Sheldon. 

Mr.  Raymond  P.  Hawes,  instructor  in  philosophy  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  Goucher 
College. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Hendel,  of  Williams  College,  is  to  be  associate  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Princeton.  His  successor  at  Williams  will  be  Dr.  T.  H. 
Proctor,  now  of  Harvard. 

Miss  M.  W.  Landes,  fellow  in  philosophy  at  Yale  University,  is  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  department  of  philosophy  at  Wells  College. 

There  will  be  an  international  Congress  of  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, September  24-27,  1920.  The  societies  participating  in  the  meeting 
are:  The  American  Philosophical  Association;  The  Aristotelian  Society; 
The  British  Psychological  Society;  The  Mind  Association;  The  Oxford 
University  Philosophical  Society;  The  Societe  Franchise  de  Philosophic. 
The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  M.  Henri  Bergson. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  magazines : 
MIND,  N.S.,  114:  James  Ward,  Sense-Knowledge;  A.  S.  Eddington,  The 
Meaning  of  Matter  and  the  Laws  of  Nature  according  to  the  Theory  of 
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Relativity;  W.  M.  Thorburn,  Omnipotence  and  Personality;  P.  J.  Hughes- 
don,  Phenomenal  Symbolism  in  Art 

THE  MONIST,  XXX,  2;  Philip  Edward  Bertrand  Jourdain;  Philip  E.  B. 
Jourdain,  Elliptic  Orbits  and  the  Growth  of  the  Third  Law  with  Newton ; 
Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain,  Newton's  Theorems  on  the  Attraction  of  Spheres ; 
7.  E.  Turner,  The  Conservation  of  Values  in  the  Universe ;  R.  W.  Sellars, 
The  Status  of  the  Categories;  W.  O.  Brigstocke,  Logical  Fictions.  What 
We  Know  and  How  We  Know  It;  Margaret  W.  Landes,  Richard  Burth- 
ogge,  His  Life  and  His  Place  in  the  History  of  Philosophy;  £mile  Bou- 
troux,  The  Characteristics  of  Modern  Philosophy;  M.  Jourdain,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (1452-1519). 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
XVII, 9:  /. E.  Creighton,  Philosophy  as  the  Art  of  Affixing  Labels;  George 
A.  Barrow,  A  Via  Media  Between  Realism  and  Idealism. 

XVII,  10:  David  F.  Swenson,  The  Logical  Implicates  of  the  Com- 
munity; /.  R.  Kantor,  Intelligence  and  Mental  Tests;  /.  E.  Turner,  Dr. 
Wildon  Carr's  Theory  of  the  Relation  between  Body  and  Mind. 

XVII,  II :  Harold  Chapman  Brown,  The  Problem  of  Philosophy;  C.  I. 
Lewis,  Strict  Implication — An  Emendation. 

XVII,  12:  Tenney  L.  Davis,  De  Profanitate. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XXVII,  2 :  Walter  Dill  Scott,  Changes  in  Some 
of  Our  Conceptions  and  Practices  of  Personnel;  John  J.  B.  Morgan,  An 
Analysis  of  Effort ;  /.  F.  Dashiell,  A  Comparison  of  Complete  versus  Al- 
ternate Methods  of  Learning  Two  Habits;  R.  M.  Ogden,  The  Tonal 
Manifold;  Curt  Rosenow,  Is  Lack  of  Intelligence  the  Chief  Cause  of 
Delinquency? 

ARCHIVES  DE  PSYCHOLOGIE,  XVII,  68:  Lucien  Cellerier,  Des  Reactions 
organiques  accompagnant  les  etats  psychologiques ;  Raymond  de  Saussure, 
A  propos  d'un  disciple  d'Unternahrer ;  Yvonne  Delhorbe,  Recherches  sur 
la  correlation  entre  la  memoire  des  mots  et  la  memoire  des  images;  Ed. 
Claparede,  I.  Percentilage  de  quelques  tests  d'aptitude.  II.  De  la  Constance 
des  sujets  a  1'egard  des  tests  d'aptitude. 

RIVISTA  DA  FILOSOFIA  NEO-ScoLASTicA,  XII,  I :  La  Redazione,  Communi- 
cazioni  pel  nuova  anno :  I.  II  programma  del  nostro  lavoro ;  2.  La  societa 
per  gli  studi  filosofici  e  psicologici;  3.  II  centenario  dantesco;  Umberto  A. 
Padovani,  II  problema  fondamentak  nella  filosofia  di  Spinoza;  Romualdo 
Bizzari,  Forma  e  materia  in  relazione  con  la  materia  ed  energia  della  fisica 
moderna;  Amato  Masnovo,  Vincenzo  Buzzetti  e  Felicite  Robert  De  La 
Mennais;  Mons  Andrea  Cappellazzi,  P.  Luigi  di  Rosa,  Seguito  della  dis- 
cussione  intorno  ad  astrazione  e  concretezza. 

RIVISTA  TRIMESTRALE  DI  STUDI  FILOSOFICI  RELIGIOSI,  I,  i :  A.  Bonucci, 
L'imperativo ;  E.  Buonaiuti,  Conversazioni  del  Risorto;  Ad.  Levi,  II  pen- 
siero  filosofico  di  B.  Varisco;  E.  E.  Buonaiuti,  Immanentismo  idealistico 
ed  esperienza  religiosa. 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  FRANCE, 

I. 

AT  the  present  moment  French  philosophy  is  passing  through 
a  crisis.  Not  only  were  many  young  scholars  killed  in  the 
war  who  were  expected  to  succeed  the  teachers  of  to-day,  but 
social  and  financial  difficulties  have  increased  with  peace,  and 
created  conditions  very  unfavorable  to  disinterested  work  and 
intellectual  productivity.  The  father  of  a  young  man  who  has 
just  taken  his  doctorate  in  philosophy,  told  me  at  the  end  of  the 
examination  that  it  had  cost  him  twenty  thousand  francs  to  print 
his  son's  thesis.  Let  us  suppose  that  for  shorter  or  less  carefully 
edited  theses  a  half  of  this  sum  would  suffice ;  even  so,  the  candi- 
dates, who  are  just  entering  upon  the  teaching  profession,  would 
rarely  have  such  a  sum  at  their  disposal.  They  postpone  sine  die 
the  time  when  they  will  be  able  to  go  to  such  expense.  The 
French  Universities,  having  little  or  no  resource  beyond  what  the 
State  or  cities  give  them,  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  remedy  this 
situation ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no  solution  has  been  found. 
There  are  a  great  many  books  out  of  print,  but  the  publishers 
cannot  bring  out  new  editions  because  of  the  cost  of  paper  and 
labor.  Of  a  score  of  the  best-known  books  that  I  tried  to  buy 
the  other  day  at  one  of  the  largest  publishing-houses  handling 
philosophical  works,  eight  could  not  be  had,  and  there  was  no  tell- 
ing when  there  would  be  a  new  edition.  The  Philosophical  So- 
ciety has  had  to  give  up  the  publication  of  its  Bulletin  on  account. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Dr.  Katherine  E.  Gilbert. 
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of  lack  of  funds.    Never  have  the  material  conditions  of  French 
culture  been  more  serious  than  now. 

Nevertheless  a  larger  number  of  philosophical  books  were  pub- 
lished during  the  year  1919  than  the  preceding  year;  first,  because 
in  the  months  following  the  armistice,  there  was  a  moment  of 
lull,  relaxation,  and  hope.  Before  its  victorious  conclusion  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  invaded  provinces,  the  year  1918  had  been 
the  most  painful  and  alarming  period  of  the  whole  war.  The 
next  year  benefited  by  the  contrast.  But  many  of  the  books  bear- 
ing that  date  were  in  fact'  written,  and  even  accepted  by  pub- 
lishers, before  the  baleful  day  when  German  declared  war  on 
France.  The  book  of  the  year  that  has  attracted  most  attention, 
L'Energie  Spirituelle,  by  M.  Bergson,1  is  a  collection  of  articles, 
some  of  which  appeared  in  various  reviews  between  1901  and 
1912;  the  others,  although  wholly  or  in  part  unpublished,  are  re- 
productions of  lectures  delivered  before  the  war. 

The  distinguished  philosopher  has  here  gathered  together 
studies  of  a  predominantly  psychological  character,  or  more  ex- 
actly— related  to  the  '  mind-body '  problem.  Although  the  articles 
composing  the  work  were  written  at  different  times,  the  book  is 
on  this  account  none  the  less  strikingly  unified  in  doctrine  and 
method:  in  doctrine,  because  the  notion  of  the  partial  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  matter  appears  everywhere  throughout — the 
fundamental  notion  that  the  nervous  system  conditions  only  the 
-individual  thought,  not  thought  as  a  whole; — unity  of  method, 
because  the  manner  of  procedure  is  the  same  in  all  the  studies. 
There  is  a  first  stage  of  meticulous  observation  of  facts,  which 
are  collected,  analyzed,  and  described  with  all  the  precision  of 
positive  science — a  page  of  this  kind  in  Reve  or  Effort  intellec- 
tuel  reads  as  if  written  by  a  laboratory  psychologist;  a  second 
stage  is  philosophical  reflection  upon  these  facts,  criticism  of 
presuppositions  and  the  language  commonly  adopted  to  translate 
them;  finally  the  interpretation,  which  issues  forth  from  a  new 
point  of  view  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  metaphor.  It  is 
in  this  that  the  mental  creation  consists ;  it  is  this  also  that  justi- 
fies the  title,  L'Energie  Spirituelle.  One  cannot  feel  its  full 
significance  without  having  in  mind  the  entire  work,  the  main 

i  i  vol.,  8vo,  Alcan,  1919. 
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point  of  which  is  perhaps  stated  in  Matter  and  Memory.  M. 
Bergson  will  shortly  publish  another  volume  of  articles  which 
have  not  been  brought  together  hitherto.  Most  of  these  deal 
definitely  with  his  method, — a  thing  which  has  not  always  been 
perfectly  understood.  People  have  often  over-simplified  it,  or 
even  misrepresented  it  by  taking  it  as  a  mere  defense  of  pure 
intuition  or  a  simple  attack  on  intellectualism. 

It  is  important  not  to  confuse  Bergson  and  Bergsonism.  By 
Bergsofiism  I  mean  the  contemporary  intellectual  movement 
which  makes  more  or  less  use  of  his  name.  His  own  mind  was 
formed  in  the  school  of  positive  science,  and  he  neither  scorns 
it  nor  sacrifices  it,  but  leans  solidly  upon  it  in  order  to  go  beyond 
it.  As  a  writer — and  for  this  William  James  has  praised  him — 
he  puts  at  the  service  of  his  powerful  and  original  mind  the 
resources  of  a  most  precise  and  intellectual  mode  of  expression. 
But  a  different  spirit  reigns  over  many  who  pass  for  his  disciples, 
and  their  work  is  pitched  in  another  key.  M.  Segond,  who  some 
years  ago  published  a  volume  on  I'Intuition  bergsonienne?  has 
brought  out,  under  the  title  Intuition  et  Amitie*  a  new  series  of 
flowing  and  musical  meditations  which  resemble  much  more  a 
symphony  by  Claude  Debussy  than  the  acute  and  rigorous  anal- 
ysis of  Effort  intellectuel;  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  on 
these  elegant  and  delicate  pages  full  of  reminiscences  of  art,  the 
familiar  names  of  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  Verlaine,  Claudel,  and  the 
great  Christian  mystics.  If,  for  example,  after  reading  his 
graceful  study  of  "  feminine  intuition,"  his  prose-poems  on 
"  silence,"  or  "mystic  friendships,"  or  "  the  transfiguration  of  the 
soul,"  one  takes  up  again  Le  Paralogisme  psycho-physiologique 
or  Le  Souvenir  du  present,  one  will  feel  more  clearly  than  through 
any  possible  analysis  the  divergence  of  the  two  minds.  It  is 
true  that  one  chapter  is  entitled  "  The  Role  of  the  Intelligence  " ; 
but  the  intelligence  discussed  is  not  that  of  the  '  intellectualists ' 
— M.  Segond  condemns  that  severely — but  "living  intelligence," 
intelligence  lf  qui  est  une  vie."  What  he  finds  to  admire  in 
Spinoza  and  Auguste  Comte  is  not  the  universality  and  commu- 

1  See  also  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  for  November,   1919,  the  analysis 
of  his  reflections  on  La  Guerre  Mondiale  et  la  Vie  Spirituelle. 

2  i  vol.,  8vo,  Alcan,  1919. 
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nicability  of  certain  of  their  thoughts;  it  is  rather,  in  the  one 
case,  the  touching  picture  "of  the  humble  chamber  in  a  suburb 
of  the  Hague  where  the  sincere  soul,  hungry  for  true  knowledge, 
carried  on  its  deductions;  in  the  other,  the  life  made  feverish 
by  two  supreme  passions,  mysteriously  interpenetrating,  the  mem- 
ory of  Clothilde  and  the  vision  of  Humanity."  With  Bergson, 
the  rights  of  the  intelligence  do  not  reduce  to  the  beauty  of  an 
attitude. 

Among  those  who  make  use  of  his  name,  I  should  regard  as 
much  more  faithful  to  his  spirit,  if  not  to  his  teaching,  the 
author  of  a  curious  little  Essai  de  psychologic  generate  tiree  de 
I'etude  du  reve.1  M.  Kaploun  is  not  afraid  of  novel  compari- 
sons, and  in  the  middle  of  the  book  there  is  a  curious  conception 
that  he  calls  "the  point  of  the  mind";  but  he  writes  in  his  pre- 
face :  "  Right  theory  can  come  from  the  application  of  a  bad 
scientific  method;  it  is  then  the  result  of  a  genial  divination  or 
happy  chance.  Not  counting  these  two  aids,  we  have  left  the 
only  method  which  has  ever  permitted  science  to  establish  its 
laws  beyond  any  possible  dispute, — the  positive  method.  ...  A 
coherent  system,  energetically  maintained  in  face  of  all  the  facts, 
is  tempting  to  a  philosopher ;  but  truth  is  tempting  too.  We  hope 
that  the  second  temptation  will  always  prevail  in  us  over  the 
first"  (p.  11). 

II. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  current  of  ideas  in  pathological 
psychology  whose  connection  with  what  is  often  called  "  the  new 
philosophy"2  must  not  be  misunderstood.  Last  year  Dr.  Pierre 
Janet  published  a  large  work,  Les  medications  psychologiques,5 
containing  historical,  theoretical,  and  clinical  studies  in  the  meth- 
ods of  psychotherapy.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  lectures,  some 
of  which  were  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  some 
in  Baltimore,  some  in  Liege,  but  most  of  them  at  the  College  de 
France,  where  he  teaches.  Although  the  work  is  chiefly  factual 

1  i  vol.,  i2mo,  Payot,  1919. 

2  An   expression  brought  into  use  chiefly  by   M.  Le   Roy :    Une  philosophie 
nouvelle,  Henri  Bergson,  i  vol.,  i2mo,  Alcan,  1912. 

3  Three  volumes,  8vo,  Alcan,  1912. 
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in  character,  it  contains  an  essentially  philosophical  conception. 
The  author,  as  is  well  known,  is  Paul  Janet's  nephew.1  He  him- 
self taught  philosophy  for  some  years  before  turning  entirely  to 
psychology  and  mental  medicine.  He  has  never  ceased  to  feel 
that  the  chief  interest  of  clinical  facts  lies  in  the  general  ideas 
suggested  by  them.  Up  to  the  present,  psychology  has  been  too 
ineffective;  psychotherapy  may  help  us  to  reform  it,  and  to  find 
the  way  in  which  psychology,  like  all  real  sciences,  may  con- 
tribute toward  the  "  mastery  and  possession  of  nature."  A  rad- 
ical transformation  is  not  needed;  it  is  merely  necessary  that 
among  the  phenomena  analyzed,  but  not  properly  evaluated,  those 
which  influence  feeling  and  conduct  shall  be  more  carefully  ap- 
praised. 

What  are  these  facts?  First,  there  are  degrees  of  psycholog- 
ical force  or  tension.  There  are  words  in  our  current  vocabu- 
lary for  these  degrees,  and  psychological  treatises  mention  them 
but  do  not  give  them  a  place  proportionate  to  their  importance. 
The  very  unequal  expenditure  of  effort  required  by  different 
types  of  work  and  thought,  or  social  relation,  the  exhausting 
effects  of  certain  circumstances  in  life  or  the  influence  of  certain 
individuals;  on  the  other  hand,  the  efficacy  of  "psychological 
economies,"  and  still  more  the  genuine  increase  in  mental  power 
resulting  from  joy,  success,  hope,  or  confidence  in  a  friend  or 
adviser, — these  are  the  things  that  the  book  emphasizes.  With 
this  conception  is  connected  that  of  the  hierarchy  of  tendencies. 
By  tendency  is  here  meant  a  psychological  system  so  arranged 
that  a  series  of  movements  or  actions  follows  an  order  deter- 
mined in  advance,  and  which  can  be  set  in  motion  by  a  single 
event.  "The  mind  seems  to  be  an  ensemble  of  tendencies,  that 
is,  of  dispositions  to  produce  series  of  movements  after  stimula- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  body"  (II,  208).  This,  one  recog- 
nizes as  the  method  of  the  psychology  of  reaction,  or  (as  is  often 
inaccurately  said)  of  'objective  psychology.'  These  tendencies 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  age,  depth,  power  of  resisting 

i  Paul  Janet  (1823-1899),  for  many  years  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
philosophical  collaborator  on  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  His  works  have 
had  very  great  influence  on  the  teaching  of  the  classics  and  the  development 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  in  France. 
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change ;  they  differ  in  the  amount  of  nervous  energy  required  to 
carry  them  out ;  lastly,  they  differ  in  the  fact  that  at  each  moment, 
and  often  without  the  cause  being  actually  apparent,  some  among 
them  are  accelerated  (activee} — that  is  set  in  motion  with  added 
intensity.  Some  remain  latent  (a  little  like  the  Cartesian 
"  tubes  "  when  the  current  of  spirits  was  not  flowing  through)  ; 
some  awake  more  or  less  completely,  and  pass  to  the  state  of 
desire;  sometimes  they  discharge  themselves  in  play,  or  abnorm- 
ally through  accessory  and  futile  movements ;  on  the  highest  level 
they  become  the  exertion  of  power,  and  realize  the  complete  act. 
It  is  in  this  totality  of  tendencies  and  "acceleration"  (activa- 
tions}, according  to  M.  Janet,  that  all  the  diversity  of  psychical 
phenomena  consists;  it  is  in  the  acquisition  and  establishment  of 
new  tendencies  that  mental  development  consists;  consequently 
it  is  in  this  domain  that  laws  may  be  discovered  susceptible  of 
genuine  and  useful  application. 

Dr.  Albert  Deschamps's  book,  Les  Maladies  de  I'Esprit  et  les 
asthenies?  treats  an  analogous  subject  and  belongs  to  the  same 
current  of  thought.  The  author  is  not,  like  M.  Pierre  Janet,  a 
graduate  in  philosophy;  and  in  reading  his  work,  psychologists 
are  often  troubled  by  his  curious  use  of  technical  terms  and 
sometimes  by  an  unexpected  interpretation  of  certain  well-known 
doctrines  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  unusual  forms  of 
words  that  he  gives  like  rapportisme  or  conditionisme  are  not 
particularly  to  be  commended.  Also,  his  extreme  verboseness 
occasionally  reminds  one  of  William  James's  description  of  the 
rocks  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm.  But  I  only  say  these  things 
that  the  American  reader  may  not  be  repelled  by  external  faults 
when  he  suddenly  encounters  them.  Following  M.  Pierre  Janet, 
Dr.  Deschamps  conceives  mind  as  a  function  which  evolves  by 
adapting  itself  to  external  conditions,  "an  activity  in  service" 
(471).  He  also  makes  tendencies  the  basis  of  mental  life,  and 
of  life  in  general.  The  notion  of  "constructive  power"  (429), 
that  is,  of  creative  synthesis  and  of  organization  through  rela- 
tions (which  he  distinguishes  from  the  elementary  operations  of 
association,  attention,  and  even  of  volition)  is  with  him  also  of 

1  i  vol.,  8vo,  Alcan,  1919. 
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fundamental  importance.  This  constructive  function  calls  for  a 
certain  expenditure  of  energy,  varying  in  amount  according  to 
the  acts.  According  as  an  individual's  reserve  energy  is  greater 
or  less,  he  can  rise  to  a  greater  or  lesser  height  in  this  hierarchy 
and  enjoy  a  life  more  or  less  elevated.  Consequently,  thera- 
peutics consists  entirely  in  the  wise  administration  of  funds,  in 
proportioning  mental  life  to  the  psycho-physical  revenue,  as  a 
poor  man  proportions  his  expenditure  to  his  funds.  We  have 
here  a  notion  familiar  enough  to  common  sense,  but  usually  neg- 
lected by  the  classical  psychologists.  M.  Pierre  Janet  and  his 
school  emphasize  it  strongly  in  their  writings,  and  thus  open  a 
fresh  path  not  only  to  medicine  but  to  philosophy.  It  is  impos- 
sible also  not  to  connect  this  idea  with  Bergsonism,  and  the  very 
title  of  the  book  referred  to  above,  L'Energie  Spirituelle,  suggests 
a  similar  idea.  There  is  nevertheless  a  distinction  here  and  a 
problem.  For  M.  Deschamps,  the  production  of  vital  energy  is 
a  pure  datum,  which  no  more  depends  on  the  individual  than  the 
circumambient  air  or  an  inherited  fortune.  He  can  administer 
it  well  or  ill;  he  can  increase  it  up  to  a  certain  point,  indirectly, 
by  the  use  of  proper  hygienic  measures.  But  the  will  can  no 
more  directly  add  to  this  power  than  the  locomotive  engineer  can 
increase  the  energy  contained  in  the  supply  of  coal  he  carries. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  will  forces  action,  it  succeeds  only  in 
destroying  the  last  reserves,  "  eating  up  capital,"  and  thus  bring- 
ing about  a  crisis  of  exhaustion.  This  is  one  of  the  facts  which 
Dr.  Deschamps  states  the  better  of  the  two:  he  makes  it  evident 
that  sick  people  are  often  made  worse  by  saying  to  them :  "  Be  of 
good  courage,  make  an  effort,  overcome  your  impression  of 
fatigue."  They  do  as  required;  those  about  them  triumph  for 
the  moment  and  say :  "  You  see.  Your  weakness  was  imaginary." 
But  some  days  later  the  over-exertion  shows  its  effect,  and  one 
beholds  the  man  who  made  the  effort,  more  incapable  of  action 
than  before.  M.  Pierre  Janet  grants  that  this  is  often  true,  but 
doubts  whether  it  is  always  so.  It  seems  to  him  that  sometimes 
the  will  can  really  help  out  the  resources  of  the  organism,  and 
not  merely  squeeze  out  the  last  reserves  of  power.  Finally,  for 
M.  Bergson,  spiritual  energy  is  genuinely  creative.  But  must  one 
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then  conclude  that  it  contains  within  itself  sources  of  vitality 
suited  to  the  physical  side?  Or  does  it  merely  unlock  an  activity 
which  it  does  not  produce?  The  second  answer  seems  to  be  the 
true  one,  when  one  remembers  that  the  elan  vitale,  once  given, 
does  not  persist  to  infinity,  but  exhausts  itself  in  its  effects  like 
the  vis  impressa  of  the  ancient  physical  philosophers.  So  it  seems 
also  when  one  reads  the  pages  where  M.  Bergson  describes  the 
way  in  which  the  mind  utilizes  physical  forces :  "  What  would  be 
the  procedure  of  a  free  cause,  which  wished,  by  means  of  a  very 
slight  influence  exerted  on  matter,  to  elicit  from  it  more  and  more 
effective  movements  in  a  direction  more  and  more  self-deter- 
mined ?  ...  It  would  seek  by  a  mere  click  or  flash  to  utilize  in- 
stantly an  energy  which  matter  had  been  accumulating  all  the 
while  that  it  itself  was  lacking."1 

In  a  recent  work,  La  Matiere  et  la  Vie,2  M.  Guilleminot  has 
even  proposed  an  ingenious  hypothesis  to  explain  this  click.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  great  mass  of  energy  at  our  disposal  exists  in 
our  nervous  centres  like  a  weight  in  unstable  equilibrium,  like 
a  heavy  stone  at  the  top  of  two  or  three  slopes  which  the  mere 
force  of  friction  keeps  from  rolling  down  one  side  or  the  other — 
with  this  difference,  that  it  is  here  not  a  question  of  physical 
balance,  but  chemical — a  sufficiently  well-known  phenomenon  at 
present.  It  is  well  known  that  in  such  a  case  the  proper  catalyzer 
can  make  a  system  capsize  in  one  direction  or  another.  It  would 
be  by  a  catalyzer  of  this  type,  with  an  infinitely  small  expenditure 
of  energy,  that  acts  of  will  would  take  place.  Or  to  render  the 
author  more  exactly,  the  will  would  be  merely  the  subjective  face 
of  these  catalyzers.  One  thus  perfectly  understands  inability  to 
act,  if  two  great  chemical  masses,  which  should  act  and  react,  are 
not  quite  ready  to  be  transformed.  It  is  also  possible  to  under- 
stand that  through  these  catalyzers  one  can  hold  back  reactions 
and  direct  stores  of  energy,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  press  them  to 
the  very  limit  and  exhaust  them,  like  a  driver  urging  his  horses 
till  they  drop  from  weariness;  or  still  better,  like  an  electrician 
who  polarizes  his  galvanic  piles  by  making  them  work  without 
interruption.  But  are  these  comparisons  quite  exact?  Has  the 

1  L'Energie  Spirituelle,  p.  15. 

2  i  vol.,  i2mo,  Flammarion,  1919. 
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driver  any  power  at  all  to  add  to  or  to  substitute  for  the  horse 
some  other  means  of  drawing  the  cart?  Perhaps  one  might 
also  use  the  image  of  the  captain  of  a  steamer  who,  when  there 
was  no  more  coal  for  the  engine,  hoisted  the  sails  and  so  con- 
tinued his  voyage  by  help  of  the  wind.  Is  not  this  M.  Bergson's 
meaning  when  he  writes  that  the  spiritual  force  is  distinguished 
from  others  "by  the  faculty  of  drawing  more  out  of  itself  than 
it  contains  ?  'n 

One  of  the  strange  aspects  of  this  problem — which  may  soon 
be  in  the  front  rank  of  philosophical  problems — is,  that  the  great 
moralists  of  antiquity  do  not  seem  to  have  recognized  it.  The 
Stoic  never  inquires  whether  the  wise  man  will  not  be  betrayed 
by  physical  forces.  Make  an  effort,  stretch  yourself,  labor, 
spend — that  is  their  constant  injunction.  It  seems  as  if  they  and 
their  contemporaries  could  never  have  known  true  asthenia,  but 
always  too  much  sluggishness,  listlessness,  or  distrust  of  their 
own  powers.  In  our  own  time,  especially  among  cultivated  and 
intelligent  men,  who  live  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  civilization, 
personal  power  seems  to  have  become  too  great, — to  force  work 
even  when  the  body  needs  repose,  and  even  to  succeed  in  silenc- 
ing complaints  by  dint  of  gallantry,  ambition,  or  sense  of  duty — 
then  suddenly  to  drop  like  a  horseman  whose  jaded  steed  sud- 
denly gives  way.  This  is  at  present  a  daily  phenomenon,  and  the 
Stoics  seem  never  even  to  have  dreamed  of  it.  Is  this  present 
state  of  affairs  the  result  of  their  teaching,  and  of  Stoic-Christian 
teaching,  of  the  suggestion  of  painful  effort,  which,  repeated 
from  generation  to  generation,  finally  penetrated  us  too  deeply? 
One  asks  this  question  when  one  dreams  of  the  calm  peoples  of 
Islam,  India,  and  China.  M.  Andre  Chevrillon  has  written  some 
genuinely  philosophical  pages  on  this  subject  in  a  work  on  Mo- 
rocco.2 Or  have  the  material  conditions  of  modern  life  changed 
so  much,  have  they  become  so  unwholesome,  so  ill-adapted  to 
human  nature,  that  they  keep  us  in  a  generally  inferior  condi- 
tion? Or,  finally,  shall  we  think  with  William  James  that  we 
have  only  misdirected  our  efforts?  And  are  we  then  like  unfor- 

i  L'Energie  Spirituelle,  p.  22. 

-  A.  Chevrillon,  Marrakech  dans  les  Palmes,  i  vol.,  121110,  Calmann  Levy, 
1919;  2nd  part,  Chap.  II:  "La  beaut£  du  vieux  Maroc." 
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tunate  beings  who,  seeking  a  little  water,  painfully  travel  over 
dry  rocky  country,  while  near  them  on  another  side  of  the  moun- 
tain are  springs,  to  which  they  do  not  know  the  way? 

III. 

M.  Lasbax's  book  on  the  Probleme  du  Mai  deals  with  another 
aspect  of  the  relations  between  physical  action  and  spiritual  life. 
It  is  properly  a  work  on  moral  cosmogony.  The  type  is  quite 
rare  in  France,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
had  almost  entirely  given  place  to  discussions  in  positive  science 
or  questions  relating  to  epistemology.  Since  the  last  works  of 
Renouvier  there  have  been  very  few  books  on  this  subject  by 
professional  philosophers.  Such  speculations  of  the  sort  as  have 
appeared,  have  been  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  amateurs  who 
did  not  know  the  present  status  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
questions  well  enough  to  adapt  their  theories  to  it.  A  graduate 
in  philosophy,  doctor  of  letters,  professor  in  the  Lycee  at  Roanne, 
Lasbax  takes  his  departure  from  the  history  of  philosophy.  In 
his  Introduction  he  outlines  the  classical  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  evil.  He  stops  longest  on  the  contemporary  doctrines  which 
have  sprung  out  of  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  but  have  recognized 
the  necessity  of  introducing  a  dualism  into  Evolution.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  reformed  evolutionism  of  M.  Bergson,  who 
finds  the  main  opposition  of  things  in  an  antagonism  between 
creative  life  and  the  brute  matter  which  resists  this  creative 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  is  the  doctrine  of  La  Dissolution, 
which  sees  the  fundamental  duality  in  a  struggle  between  the 
movements  of  assimilation  and  differentiation,  between  the  laws 
of  biology  and  mind. 

To  both  views  (which  in  my  opinion  he  opposes  too  sharply) 
M.  Lasbax  grants  something  and  denies  something.  To  his  mind, 
one  cannot  put  life — even  biological  life — and  evil  on  the  same 
side.  It  seems  clear  to  him  that  death  is  an  evil  in  spite  of  what 
Buddhists  and  Christians  have  said, — consequently,  that  life  is  a 
good.  At  least,  life  must  be  so  regarded  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
sole  known  condition  under  which  thought  itself  is  possible. 
"  It  is  the  opposition  of  life  and  death,  primary  form  of  the  oppo- 
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sition  between  good  and  evil,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing — 
existence  and  non-existence — which  we  are  to  try  to  explain" 
(P-  27). 

But  how  can  this  assertion  be  reconciled  with  the  other  posi- 
tion which  M.  Lasbax  holds:  that  differentiation,  individuation, 
and  integration  are  an  evil;  that  assimilation  is  a  good?  By  a 
sharply  anti-Spencerian  interpretation  of  the  characteristics  of 
life.  What  we  must  call  'life*  is  not  the  passage  from  homo- 
geneity to  heterogeneity,  concentration  inward;  on  the  contrary, 
life  in  its  purity,  according  to  M.  Lasbax's  definition,  is  essen- 
tially expansion,  universality,  renouncing  of  individuality.  But 
then,  whence  comes  this  individualistic  aspect  of  life  as  we  know 
it?  From  matter.  In  atoms  (individua  corpora,  Lucretius  calls 
them)  we  have  the  perfect  type  of  individuation  and  death. 
"  From  one  end  of  the  immensity  of  reality  to  the  other,  there  is 
only  one  life  and  one  death ;  there  is  only  one  life  which  tends  to 
affirm  itself  through  immortality,  by  return  to  the  homogeneous, 
and  elimination  of  individual  differences.  But  over  against  this 
there  is  a  force  of  death  which  is  bent  upon  making  differentia- 
tion prevail.  .  .  ."  (263). 

Thus  M.  Lasbax  grants  completely  the  thesis  of  La  Dissolution 
(in  its  opposition  to  differentiation  and  integration)  so  far  as  the 
double  movement  of  existence  is  concerned,  and  especially  with 
relation  to  the  implied  judgment  of  value.  But  what  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  life  (in  harmony  with  Spencer,  and 
also  the  famous  "  formula  of  Le  Dantec"1)  he  refuses  to  call  by 
that  name,  reserving  it  for  the  tendency  to  unity.  Aliis  verbis 
eadetn  sententia, — if  there  is  not  perhaps  in  his  mind,  as  in 
Guyau's,  some  confusion  between  expansion  and  assimilation. 
However,  I  should  not  like  to  be  too  dogmatic  on  this  point. 

For  M.  Lasbax,  this  force  of  death,  this  principle  of  evil,  which 
is  opposed  to  spirit  and  'life'  thus  understood,  is  the  attractive 
force,  integration  moving  in  upon  itself,  the  physical  form  of 
which  is  gravitation.  Renouvier — in  line  with  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion— had  already  seen  in  heaviness  the  principal  cause  of  phys- 

i  See  the  critical  review  of  Le  Dantec,  La  Stabilitt  de  la  Vie  in  the  Revue 
Philosophique  for  February,  1911;  "Vie  vegetative  et  vie  intellectuelle,"  ibid., 
Sept.,  1911  ;  A.  Lalande,  "  Vie  animate  ct  vie  morale,"  ibid.,  November,  1911. 
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ical  evil.  For  a  long  time  men  have  spoken  with  aversion  of  the 
force  which  draws  us  to  earth,  and  also  of  the  spirituality  '  which 
lifts  us  to  heaven.'  To  ascend,  to  descend,  these  are  the  natural 
symbols  of  good  and  evil.  The  primeval  cosmos,  born  in  the 
shock  of  whirlwind  and  cloudy  mist,  was  composed  in  its  infancy 
of  only  a  single  great  organism  all  the  parts  of  which  communi- 
cated with  each  other ;  in  growing  old,  it  has  given  birth  to  worlds 
almost  completely  isolated.  In  the  same  way,  species,  individu- 
alities, mentalities,  have  compacted  themselves  together  as  the 
result  of  a  biological  and  moral  evolution.  The  final  goal  of 
progress  (that  is,  of  life)  is  to  get  free  from  this  centripetal 
force,  the  principle  of  decay.  Evolution  is  purificatrice.  To 
overcome  evil,  one  must  first  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil ;  that  is  why,  at  first  blush,  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence and  conscience  seems  to  be  in  line  with  evil — even  directed 
toward  evil,  toward  individualization.  But  soon  these  intellectual 
forces  change  their  direction ;  pain  throws  light  on  life ;  the  intel- 
ligent being  places  his  goal  outside  himself.  Then  original  sin 
and  the  primeval  fall  can  be  atoned  for,  and  '  conversion,'  as 
with  the  Alexandrians,  succeeds  to  'procession.' 

Thus  Le  Probleine  du  Mai  almost  defines  a  religion.  One 
often  hears  it  said  nowadays  that  there  is  to  be  a  renaissance  of 
religious  feeling.  The  year  before  the  war  the  "Union  of  free 
thinkers  and  free  believers  "  arranged  a  series  of  discussions  on 
this  subject,  and  the  speeches  were  taken  down  by  stenographers. 
Publication  of  these  speeches  was  delayed  by  succeeding  events, 
and  has  only  just  now  been  accomplished.  The  book  is  called 
Le  Sentiment  Religieux  a  I'heure  actuelle*  Among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  were  MM.  Ch.  Wagner,  Wilfred 
Monod,  Elie  Gounelle  for  the  Protestants,  Le  Roy  and  Dunan 
for  the  Catholics,  Seailles,  Durkheim,  Gustave  Belot,  Parodi, 
Marcel  Sembat  for  the  free  thinkers.  I  give  only  the  names  that 
are  best  known.  They  discussed  in  turn  the -question  whether 
there  is  really  discernible  in  these  later  years  a  revival  of  religion. 
M.  Wilfred  Monod  maintained  the  affirmative ;  M.  Marcel  Sem- 

1  i  vol.,  8vo,  anonymous.  Vrin,  1919.  The  organizer  of  the  conferences 
and  editor  of  the  book  was  M.  Frank  Abauzit,  the  well-known  translator  of 
William  James's  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience. 
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bat  contested  the  position  with  spirit.  On  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  must  be  a  religion  for  the  people,  and  whether  the 
intellectual  classes  can  reconcile  science  and  faith,  M.  Le  Roy 
made  some  particularly  suggestive  remarks.  They  discussed  also 
the  sociological  conception  of  religion,  and  the  relations  of  re- 
ligion and  socialism ;  and  they  gave  their  views  on  the  future  of 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  Judaism,  and  the  religious  spirit  in 
general.  This  little  book  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  philo- 
sophical problems  centering  around  religion  at  that  time,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  the  picture  has  not  been  perceptibly  modified  by 
the  war.  Some  familiar  letters,  published  in  an  Appendix,  add 
to  the  documentary  value  of  the  work.  But  if  one  does  not  wish 
to  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  the  French  mind, 
one  must  give  this  book  more  than  a  cursory  glance — one  must 
examine  it  very  closely.  As  one  of  the  participants  well  said, 
men  who,  without  being  of  the  same  religious  party,  agree  to 
meet  together  to  discuss  religious  problems  are  among  the  most 
liberal  in  each  party.  Neither  the  decided  anti-clericals,  nor  still 
more,  the  uncompromising  Catholics,  come  to  meetings  of  this 
sort.  Readers  of  this  Review  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  the 
author  of  Dogme  et  Critique,  and  are  aware  that  if  he  has  not 
already  been  disowned  by  the  church,  he  is  at  least  obliged  to 
defend  himself  constantly  against  the  attacks  of  co-religionists 
who  find  him  too  modernist,  too  Bergsonian,  too  independent. 
Also  M.  Dunan,  although  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Pragmatism 
in  his  opinions,  rests  no  less  under  orthodox  suspicion.  Every- 
one respects  his  high  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  His  Essais 
de  philosophic  generate  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  manuals 
of  contemporary  idealism.  But  he  is  reproached  with  being 
"too  indulgent  to  error"  and  with  having  written  that  indigna- 
tion at  the  present  number  of  atheists1  is  out  of  place,  there  being 
no  rationally  constituted  philosophy.  True  Catholics  (excluding 
those  who  are  Catholics  in  name  only)  constitute  a  real  force  in 
France.  They  are  both  active  and  positive.  For  them,  the  Ro- 
man creed  is  absolute  truth;  it  neither  evolves  nor  permits  of 
discussion.  The  Church  does  not  seek  to  know;  it  knows;  it 

i  Lcs  Deux  Idealismes,  p.  1 90. 
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must  have  authority,  and  it  judges  all  other  doctrines  according 
to  their- conformity,  or  lack  of  conformity,  with  its  truth.  These 
are  the  facts  that  will  not  be  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  reader 
of  Le  Sentiment  Religieux  a  I'heure  actuelle,  unless  none  of  the 
slight  signs  are  neglected  which  can  be  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  or  correspondence.  Philosophers  and  friends  of 
moral  union  will  certainly  regret  that  all  free  thinkers  have  not 
M.  Ferdinand  Buisson's  high-mindedness  and  philosophic  sense; 
all  Protestants,  the  open-mindedness  of  M.  Wilfred  Monod  or 
M.  Henri  Bois ;  all  Catholics,  the  large  spirit  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship shown  by  MM.  Dunan  or  Le  Roy.  Advocates  of  peace  and 
unity  have  always  and  everywhere  the  same  weakness, — that  of 
believing  too  soon  in  the  early  realization  of  their  goal.  But  also 
everywhere  and  always,  and  not  only  in  connection  with  religion, 
minds  centered  upon  themselves  are  inclined  to  believe  that  peace 
and  union  cannot  be  realized.  Right-minded  men  like  M.  Abau- 
zit  and  his  collaborators  are  right  in  granting  no  place  to  this 
convenient,  self-centred  scepticism. 

IV. 

In  Les  Interpretations  de  la  Guerre*  by  M.  Rene  Hubert  and 
La  Philosophie  de  la  Guerre  et  de  la  paixz  by  M.  Jules  Sagaret  we 
have  two  good  discussions  of  the  same  subjects :  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  war;  patriotism,  socialism,  economic  organiza- 
tion, the  right  of  peoples,  the  future  of  peace,  the  League  of 
Nations.  Both  of  them  also  are  genuinely  philosophical  works 
with  primary  emphasis  upon  analysis  and  the  connection  of  ideas. 
Nevertheless,  they  represent  two  very  different  types  of  writer. 
M.  Hubert's  work  is  essentially  the  product  of  an  abstract  mind. 
In  his  ingenious  analysis  of  French  culture  he  thinks  he  discovers 
— as  one  of  its  chief  marks  also — "that  it  has  always  been  pro- 
foundly abstract."  (p.  251)  To  translate  into  concepts  what  has 
been  first  perceived  as  fact  or  emotion  is  the  peculiarity  of  this 
type  of  mind — a  type  which  is  not  uncommon  among  us,  particu- 
larly among  the  members  of  the  philosophical  profession.  M. 

1  i  vol.,  i2mo,  Flammarion,  1919. 

2  i  vol.,  8vo,  Alcan,  1919. 
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Sagaret's  book  contains  abstractions  also,  but  his  mind  is  more 
particularly  of  the  generalizing  temper, — and  however  much  con- 
nection there  may  be  between  abstraction  and  generalization, 
there  is,  even  so,  a  perceptible  difference.  M.  Sagaret  sets  out 
"to  speak  of  the  war  in  general  from  the  point  of  view  of  biol- 
ogy, social  psychology,  and  politics."  (i)  But  the  generalizing 
tendency  is  more  given  to  relying  on  the  typical  example,  and 
even  upon  anecdotes  that  seem  to  illustrate  the  idea  strikingly. 
This  way  of  thinking  also  is  very  agreeable  to  the  French  mind. 
I  believe  it  is  even  more  characteristic  and  wide-spread  than  the 
abstracting  tendency,  properly  so-called. 

M.  Rene  Hubert  is  maitre-de-conferences  at  the  University  of 
Lille.  He  spent  four  years  in  the  field  as  an  infantry  officer. 
During  the  scraps  of  leisure  left  to  him  from  military  service  he 
wrote  the  studies  that  are  now  collected  into  one  volume.  His 
chapter  on  discipline  impresses  one  as  having  come  out  of  his 
own  experience ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  commanded  and 
obeyed,  and  who  has  sometimes  had  to  take  heavy  responsibilities. 
It  is  these  parts  of  the  book  that  make  one  feel  closest  to  reality. 
His  other  studies  are  not  so  close  to  life,  although  one  often 
finds  in  them  the  living  memory  under  the  abstraction.  His 
analysis  of  patriotism  contains  some  effective  observations. 
Nevertheless  there  is  the  least  possible  use  of  references  in  the 
whole  book,  and  I  have  already  explained  why  this  should  be  so. 
The  author  has  wished  to  give  us  a  dispassionate  rendering  of  all 
the  problems,  stated  in  the  categories  habitual  to  philosophers. 
By  his  mode  of  expression,  he  elevates  and  cools  the  most 
burning  questions: — the  conflict  of  universal  faiths  (like  Chris- 
tianity or  socialism)  and  of  specific  loyalties  (like  patriotism)  ; 
the  nature  and  limits  of  national  rights ;  and  he  criticizes  also  the 
socialistic  pretensions  to  a  monopoly  of  the  international  idea. 
All  this  material  serves  M.  Hubert  for  precisely  the  type  of 
reflection  and  intellectual  analysis  that  a  philosophical  historian 
would  have  applied  ten  years  ago  to  the  study  of  revolutions  in 
Rome. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  in  the  least  dogmatic.  While  he 
likes  to  raise  questions,  and  is  skilful  in  bringing  up  all  their 
aspects  in  turn,  he  is  extremely  distrustful  of  conclusions  and 
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prognostications.  He  would  gladly  say — changing  one  word  in 
a  famous  formula — tradidit  bellum  disputationibus  eorum. 
"What  will  the  France  of  tomorrow  be?"  he  writes  a  propos  of 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  morals.  "  It  is  not  within  our  power  to 
predict.  An  examination  of  the  social  consequences  of  the  war 
ends  in  naming  over  facts  which  are  just  so  many  problems, — 
not  in  making  prophecies"  (p.  185).  Almost  the  same  set  of 
words  is  used  in  regard  to  the  evolution  of  beliefs,  the  influence 
of  war  upon  literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  transformation  of 
politics.  "  Before  the  moral  aspect  of  the  future  of  humanity, 
more  even  than  before  its  political  aspect,  thought  stands  still, 
uncertain  and  troubled."  All  that  is  possible  is  faith  and  hope 
(p.  291). 

In  two  respects  only,  he  sees  clearly  in  what  direction  evolution 
is  moving,  and  these,  it  is  true,  are  of  no  slight  importance: 
progress  toward  democratic  equality — an  ideal  which  is  furthered 
by  all  the  various  shocks  and  convulsions; — and  expansion  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  At  first  the  League  will  be  merely  a 
confirmation  of  the  present  Entente,  with  almost  exclusively 
political  aims,  but  M.  Hubert  foresees  its  fatal  development  and 
its  intervention  in  all  kinds  of  questions.  On  these  two  points 
he  is  in  precise  agreement  with  M.  Sagaret.  But  while  the  one 
addresses  himself  especially  to  the  reflective  who  seek  to  under- 
stand, the  other,  on  the  contrary,  aims  directly  at  action.  M. 
Sagaret  certainly  likes  to  philosophize;  and  his  book  is  written 
in  a  thoroughly  logical  and  methodical  style.  Although  not  him- 
self a  University  teacher,  he  has  all  the  qualities  of  an  excellent 
professor.  But  he  philosophizes  chiefly  after  the  fashion  of 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  with  the  object  of  extending  the  limits  of 
human  power.  His  central  problem  is  to  discover  whether  we 
can  reasonably  hope  for  the  suppression  of  war,  and  if  so,  what 
we  must  do  to  that  end.  "  Is  war  a  law  of  nature  ?  "  is  the  title 
of  the  first  part  of  the  book.  This  part  includes  a  precise  defini- 
tion of  terms,  an  examination  of  the  relations  between  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  natural  selection,  and  war;  an  inquiry  about 
war  among  animals  (the  reader  may  recall  the  discussion  on 
this  point  between  M.  G.  Bonn  and  M.  de  Lanessan1)  ;  criticism 

1  See  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  September,  1919,  p.  454. 
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of  the  hasty  formulas  which  naively  translate  modern  conflicts 
into  supposed  '  race-wars,' — and  all  truly  classical  in  the  order- 
liness, lucidity,  and  deliberate  impartiality  of  the  discussion.  No, 
M.  Sagaret  concludes,  war  is  not  natural  law.  Hence  there  is 
nothing  irrational  or  anti-scientific  in  speaking  of  the  possibility 
of  its  disappearance  (p.  92).  Does  it  follow  that  we  are  bound  to 
announce  the  advent  of  the  Great  Peace,  now  that  the  Great  War 
is  over?  Still  less  can  this  be  admitted.  War  is  an  accident 
which  still  threatens,  like  accidents  at  sea,  on  the  railroads,  or  in 
the  mines.  But  also,  as  in  the  case  of  these  accidents,  one  can 
fight  against  it.  It  is  the  sociologist's  task  to  devise  a  technique 
for  keeping  us  from  war,  just  as  an  engineer  studies  the  ways  of 
diminishing,  or  even  perhaps  some  day  eliminating,  train-col- 
lisions (p.  95). 

This  is  the  subject  to  which  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the 
book  are  devoted.  In  the  one  the  causes  of  war  are  analyzed: 
the  characteristics  of  political  societies,  opinion,  social  hatreds, 
militarism,  nationalism,  imperialism,  patriotism,  with  its  different 
characteristics  clearly  marked ;  economic  phenomena  in  so  far  as 
they  cause  conflicts.  Here  one  recognizes  the  well-defined  in- 
fluence of  Durkheim  and  Levy-Bruhl;  the  pretty  formula  of  the 
Man-bee,  with  the  touching  story  that  accompanies  it,  deserves 
repetition.  Thus  we  come  to  the  second  problem,  that  of  peace. 
There  is  something  sober  and  solid  in  the  way  in  which  this  sub- 
ject is  treated,  which  makes  wholesome  reading.  There  is  pro- 
duced a  sane  impression,  not  of  optimism,  but  of  meliorism  and 
encouragement  to  effort.  One  can  raise  barriers  against  the 
return  of  war.  The  situation  is  more  hopeful  to-day  than  ten 
years  ago.  Serious  obstacles  have  been  cleared  away ;  new  forces 
have  come  into  action.  Nothing  can  be  vouched  for,  but  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  acting  and  working  for  peace,  and  for 
regarding  success  as  not  improbable.  Sacrifices  must  still  be 
made — chiefly  moral  ones  this  time — sacrifices  of  prejudices  of 
course,  but  also  the  sacrifice  of  natural  and  respectable  senti- 
ments. The  necessity  for  recognizing  the  economic  and  biolog- 
ical power  still  preserved  by  Germany,  the  necessity  for  finding 
some  day  or  other  a  modus  vivendi, — these  are  doubtless  painful 
discoveries,  and  even  shocking  to  our  desire  for  strict  justice. 
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M.  Sagaret  envisages  them  coolly  and  with  all  due  seriousness. 
Of  what  use  is  philosophy  if  it  only  serves  as  a  pretext  for  shut- 
ting one's  eyes  to  realities?  Upon  closing  the  book  one  might 
very  well  repeat  the  extremely  philosophical  remark  with  which  it 
opens :  "  To  reflect  upon  war  is  important  because  the  ideas  thus 
discussed  go  far  toward  its  continuance  or  its  suppression." 

V. 

In  conclusion  I  will  speak  of  two  works  which  almost  supple- 
ment each  other,  and  which  might  be  especially  interesting  to 
foreigners :  La  philosophic  frangaise*  by  our  lamented  colleague 
Victor  Delbos,  and  La  philosophie  contemporaine  en  France*  by 
M.  Parodi,  at  present  inspector-general  of  secondary  education. 

The  first  of  these  two  works  is  an  historical  study  of  the  great 
French  philosophers :  Descartes,  Pascal,  Malebranche ;  Fontenelle 
and  Bayle;  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Diderot  and  the  Encyclope- 
dists; J.  J.  Rousseau,  the  naturalistic  philosophers,  Buffon  and 
Lamarck;  Condillac  and  the  Ideologists;  LeBonald,  the  Catholic 
philosophy  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
traditionalists;  Maine  de  Biran  (for  whom 'the  author  had  a 
predilection),  and  finally  Saint  Simon  and  August  Comte.  A 
concluding  lecture  on  the  eclectic  school  had  not  been  entirely 
written  out  by  Delbos;  only  a  resume  of  it  could  be  published. 
A  very  full  and  solid  '  opening  lecture,'  which  I  would  not  weaken 
by  a  summary  of  a  few  lines  in  this  place,  gives  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  French  philosophy  through  the  three  great  centuries  of  its 
development.  In  particular,  it  calls  attention  to  the  connections 
with  the  moral  life  on  the  one  hand  and  scientific  experiment  on 
the  other.  Delbos  himself  explains  what  he  wished  to  do  in  the 
book :  viz.,  not  to  analyze  all  the  doctrines  in  detail,  "  but  to  note 
what  novelties  of  thought  and  sequences  of  ideas  distinguish 
them ;  in  what  ways  they  have  sometimes  made  precise — for  the 
greatest  development  of  the  human  spirit — certain  questions 
which  had  been  too  indeterminate  up  to  that  time.  .  .  .  While 

1  i  vol.,  i2mo,  Plon-Nourrit  et  Ce.,  1919.     A  posthumous  work,  reproducing 
the  course  given  by  M.  Delbos  at  the  Sorbonne  in  the  year  1915-16.     See  the 
PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  September,  1917,  pp.  470-473. 

2  i  vol.,  8vo,  Alcan,  1919. 
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conforming  as  much  as  possible  to  the  historical  order  in  which 
doctrines  rose,"  he  adds,  "  and  while  respecting  still  more  the 
individual  aspects  under  which  they  appeared,1  what  we  chiefly 
desire  is  to  interpret  and  explain  the  development"  (p.  15). 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  gap  between  the  last  writers  discussed 
by  Delbos  and  the  contemporary  philosophers  of  whom  M.  Parodi 
speaks.  To  fill  up  the  gap  an  American  reader  can  run  through 
the  famous  Rapport  written  by  Ravaisson  in  1867  on  La  Philo- 
sophie  en  France  au  XIXesiecle  ;2  and  also  M.  Boutroux's  com- 
munication to  the  Congress  of  1908,  Le  philosophie  en  France 
depuis  1867*  Again,  there  is  an  accurate  summary  of  this  period 
in  the  last  chapters  of  M.  Levy-Bruhl's  book,  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy  in  France*  particularly  in  Chapter  XV:  "The  con- 
temporary movement  in  French  philosophy."  M.  Parodi's  work 
begins  exactly  where  this  chapter  stops. 

The  first  chapter  of  M.  Parodi's  book  is  devoted  to  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  philosophy  of  the  present  time, — in  other  words, 
French  philosophy  from  1870  to  about  1890.  It  is  striking  how 
much  space  is  devoted  in  this  chapter  to  the  teaching  of  philos- 
ophy,— much  more  space  than  is  given  to  philosophical  books. 
I  remarked  on  this  peculiarity  a  long  time  ago  in  this  journal; 
he  keeps  to  the  subject  of  '  courses  in  philosophy '  in  our  secon- 
dary schools.5  He  emphasizes  strongly  the  importance  of  studies-, 
for  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  moral  philosophy  on  the 
other.  In  this  interest  he  has  not  changed. 

The  detailed  statement  of  contemporary  doctrines  begins  with 
about  1890.  M.  Parodi  does  not  confine  himself  to  analysis  nor 
even  to  classification ;  he  discusses  and  criticizes.  His  first  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  "  attempts  at  synthesis,"  that  is  to  say,  to  works 
in  which,  without  forsaking  positive  knowledge,  the  writer  has 
attempted  to  organize  philosophical  ideas  around  a  central  and 
dominating  conception.  M.  Parodi  does  not  conceal  his  distrust 

1  Cf.  by  the  same  author  Figures  et  doctrines  de  philosophes,  i  vol.,  tamo, 
Plon-Nourrit,  1918. 

2  i  vol.,  large  8vo,  3d  edition,  Hachette,  1889. 

» Reports  of  Congress  of  Heidelberg  (1908)  and  Revue  de  Mttaphysique, 
September,  1908. 

*  i  vol.,  8vo,  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1899. 

8  See  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  July,  1905,  pp  429-430  and  454-455. 
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of  this  tendency ;  he  thinks  it  too  systematic.  The  philosophy  of 
Fouillee  with  its  conception  of  idee-force  and  doctrine  of  the 
"Will  to  Consciousness"  here  rightly  holds  the  first  place.  In 
the  same  class  he  puts  Felix  Le  Dantec  with  his  well-known 
philosophico-scientific  mechanism ;  and  as  another  solution  of  the 
same  philosophical  problem,  he  presents  my  own  work,  La  Dis- 
solution opposee  a  I' Evolution?-  To  these  attempts  at  objective 
synthesis  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  natural  sciences  or  the  Cours 
de  philosophic  positive,  he  prefers  the  forms  of  intellectual  syn- 
thesis which  he  brings  together  under  the  name  of  idealistic 
rationalism  (Lachelier,  Lagneau,  Brunschvig,  Weber,  Rene  Ber- 
thelot,  Chartier).  He  considers  its  highest  expression  to  be  the 
famous  Essai  sur  Us  elements  principaux  de  la  representation,  in 
which  our  lamented  colleague  Hamelin  has  tried  to  revive — with 
greater  sobriety — Hegel's  bold  dialectical  synthesis.  To  M. 
Parodi  anything  that  strays  from  this  ideal  seems  slightly  plebeia 
philosophic,,  as  anything  that  strayed  from  the  Platonic  ideal  was 
for  Cicero.  He  devotes  two  long  chapters  to  Bergson's  philos- 
ophy, in  which  he  makes  many  apt  historical  comparisons ;  he  is 
certainly  very  complimentary,  and  accurate  and  impartial  in  his 
assertions.  He  is  distinctly  successful  in  extracting  the  leading 
conceptions,  but  at  the  same  time  clearly  unfavorable  to  the  great 
irrationalist  movement,  whose  most  powerful  promoter  he  takes 
to  be  M.  Bergson.  The  fact  that  he  connects  with  it  not  only 
jthe  names  of  those  who  refer  to  Bergson,  as  MM.  LeRoy, 

-i  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  thoroughly  the  interpretation  of 
my  "book.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  in  a  few  words  that  he  has  perhaps 
allowed  himself  to  be  over-influenced  by  the  title  and  a  few  rather  '  showy  ' 
passages,  which  were  designed  to  combat  the  Spencerian  prejudice,  then  in  full 
flower.  If  from  the  first  he  had  compared  the  work  under  discussion,  which 
dates  from  twenty  years  back,  with  my  later  writing  and  teaching  (which  he 
does  later  in  a  very  fair  note  to  Chapter  XI),  he  would  have  given  the  largest 
share  of  his  attention  to  assimilation,  and  progress  toward  intellectual  and 
moral  community.  And  he  would  have  insisted  less  on  destruction,  renuncia- 
tion and  tendencies  toward  conquest.  We  certainly  have  in  the  facts  just 
mentioned  an  aspect  which  must  not  be  neglected,  particularly  after  proving — 
as  we  have  in  these  last  years — the  effects  of  the  spirit  of  hegemony,  impe- 
rialism, and  theories  which  see  in  justice  only  one  of  the  forms  of  the  struggle 
for  existence.  But  this  is  the  critical  (and  I  confess  occasionally  disquieting) 
aspect  of  that  of  which  the  assimilative  tendency  is  the  attractive  and  pro- 
gressive side. 
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Segond,  Sorel,  Pradines,  but  the  names  also  of  those  as  different 
from  the  first  group  and  from  each  other  as  MM.  Seailles,  Dunan, 
or  Maurice  Blondel,  shows  plainly  what  he  regards  as  the  essence 
and  also  the  defect  of  Bergsonian  philosophy :  "  It  is  here  that 
anti-intellectualism  reaches  its  apogee"  (p.  344). 

Thus  the  philosophy  of  intuition  would  be  the  affirmative  or 
constructive  side  of  the  spiritual  movement  which  he  finds  ex- 
pressed more  negatively  in  La  Contingence  des  lois  de  la  Nature 
and  in  the  criticism  of  the  sciences :  for  example,  in  Henri  Poin- 
care,  Hannequin,  Milhaud,  Duhem,  LeRoy.1  One  must  certainly 
recognize  the  connection  of  this  criticism  with  Bergsonism, 
whether  it  precedes,  like  the  work  of  M.  Boutroux,  or  follows. 
But  we  must  not  forget — as  was  remarked  above  a  propos  of 
L'Energie  Spirituelle,  and  M.  Parodi  reminds  us  of  it  in  his  con- 
cluding remarks — how  much  M.  Bergson's  attitude  differs  from 
the  anti-scientific  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that  he  refuses  to  let 
scientific  fact  absorb  all  of  philosophy.  But  far  from  finding 
science  arbitrary  or  unreal,  he  holds  that  it  expresses  most  ade- 
quately the  laws  of  physical  reality.  Critics  of  science  have  made 
great  use  of  his  arguments,  but  they  have  no  right  to  appropriate 
them. 

Of  the  chapters  devoted  to  historians  of  philosophy,  psycholo- 
gists, and  the  sociological  school  of  Durkheim  and  Levy-Bruhl, 
I  can  only  mention  the  titles.  Parts  dealing  with  the  moral 
problem  show  the  author  to  advantage ;  M.  Parodi  is  not  merely 
a  strict  rationalist  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Revue  de  Meta- 
physique,  but  more  especially  a  student  of  morals.  His  opening 
sentences  express  his  spirit  very  well :  "  When  the  third  Republic 
had  decreed  that  France  should  have  secular  and  compulsory 
education,  it  found  itself  face  to  face  with  a  tremendous  task. 
It  had  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  moral  education  which  should 
be  able  to  dispense  with  the  traditional  support  of  religious 

t  M.  Parodi  also  includes  among  them  M.  Meyerson,  the  author  of  Identite 
et  Realite.  Doubtless  his  work  has  some  connection  with  the  movement.  But 
he  goes  far  beyond  it  and  revives  a  scientific  theory  of  knowledge  by  gradual 
progress  toward  identity — a  positive  system  of  epistemology  entirely.  He 
is  much  closer  to  certain  writers  mentioned  by  M.  Parodi  in  the  second 
chapter. 
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dogma"  (p.  345).  How  there  was  first  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  by  an  act  of  faith  in  the  moral  consciousness  under  the 
influence  of  Kant  and  Renouvier;  then  how  this  attitude  was 
attacked  on  the  one  hand  by  critical  naturalism,  which  found  its 
ethics  still  too  Christian,  and  on  the  other  by  religious  souls  who 
reproached  it  with  having  no  foundation  at  all;  how  from  an 
entirely  different  direction,  new  conceptions  appeared  which  al- 
most completely  transformed  the  status  of  the  old  problem,  with 
the  advent  of  Rauh's  ['Experience  morale  and  M.  Belot's  Etudes 
de  morale  positive,  the  great  works  of  the  sociological  school  of 
morals, — this  story  must  be  read  in  M.  Parodi's  own  book. 
Along  with  the  names  of  classical  authors  occur  those  of  ethical 
writers  less  often  cited,  but  who  have  yet  done  their  part  splend- 
idly in  the  flowering-time  of  present  ethical  research.  Few  chap- 
ters in  this  rich  work  are  so  rich  in  diverse  references  as  this. 

There  are  incongruities  of  course.  But  M.  Parodi  does  not 
leave  us  with  this  impression.  His  conclusions  emphasize  strongly 
what  might  be  called  "  the  harmonies  of  French  thought."  There 
is  no  universally  admitted  doctrine  which  is  authoritative;  but 
there  are  a  host  of  convergences,  sometimes  unlooked  for,  be- 
tween doctrines  which  adopted  very  different  points  of  departure. 
They  finally  divide  themselves  into  two  groups:  on  one  side,  the 
reaction  against  empiricism,  against  '  Science '  in  the  narrow  and 
professional  sense  of  the  term;  against  old-fashioned  doctrines 
which  exalt  the  abstract  intelligence.  In  this  group  belong  prag- 
matism, intuitionism,  doctrines  of  life  and  feeling.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  philosophies  which  spring  essentially  from  reason 
and  science,  and  which  continue  the  classical  and  Cartesian  tradi- 
tion. It  was  in  this  latter  group  that  M.  Levy-Bruhl  saw,  twenty 
years  ago,1  across  the  passing  and  superficial  movements  of  radi- 
cal empiricism  and  romanticism,  one  of  the  most  permanent 
features  of  French  philosophy. 

Would  M.  Parodi  object  to  this  conclusion?  I  do  not  think  so. 
If  he  does  not  explicitly  come  to  this  conclusion,  the  reason  may 
be  his  concern  for  impartiality.  Himself  a  strong  rationalist  and 
sympathetic  even  with  intellectual  idealism,  he  is  doubtless  con- 

i  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  in  France,  Conclusion. 
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scientiously  fearful  of  exaggerating  its  present  importance.  How- 
ever, he  points  out  as  a  characteristic  of  contemporary  thought 
the  double  movement  which  has  brought  together  scientists  and 
philosophers,  and  united  them  since  1901  in  the  Societe  franc,  aise 
de  philosophic,  and  which  has  made  those  who  started  out  to  be 
mathematicians,  as  Milhaud,  Paul  Tannery,  M.  LeRoy,  M. 
Georges  Sorel  "end  their  career  by  being  little  else  than  philos- 
ophers." And  at  the  same  time  he  reminds  us  that  M.  Bergson 
"  follows  closely  all  the  works  of  biologists,  plunders  their  me- 
moirs, and  discusses  them  competently  even  to  details."  Thus 
philosophy  tends  to  nourish  itself  more  and  more  on  posi- 
tive facts,  and  science  to  recognize  its  dependence  on  philosophy 
— a  conscious  and  reflective  philosophy  for  some,  an  instinctive 
and  confused  philosophy  for  others,  but  always  and  inevitably  a 
philosophy. 

Besides  this  rapprochement  of  disciplines,  it  would  be  possible 
for  tendencies  to  draw  more  closely  together  also.  M.  Parodi 
goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  either  from  the  side  of  the  physical 
or  of  the  mental  sciences  the  possibility  of  a  conciliation  can  be 
perceived.  "  Science  can  see  activity  only  in  its  own  products, 
regarding  them  abstractly  and  externally,  and  consequently  as  if 
they  were  the  result  of  necessity.  Philosophy  can  instinctively 
feel  and  recognize  in  its  intuition  of  the  thought-process,  an  inner 
freedom.  All  is  matter,  quantity,  determinism  for  the  one;  all 
is  spirituality  for  the  other ;  and  yet  both  regard  the  same  reality ; 
and  both  are  right  and  both  possess  truth.  From  a  higher  point 
of  view  the  two  conceptions  supplement  each  other  without  a 
sacrifice  of  anything  essential  on  either  side"  (p.  485).  There  is 
an  intuition  which  reason  cannot  do  without,  and  a  reason  without 
which  intuition  remains  ineffective  and  incommunicable."  It  is 
only  on  condition  that  we  seek  and  find  everywhere  a  rational 
element  that  we  shall  also  be  able  to  realize  everywhere,  in  our 
acts,  morals,  societies,  in  some  measure,  that  other  aspect  of 
reason  that  is  called  justice.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the  two- 
fold but  indissoluble  function  of  the  idealism  towards  which — so 
it  seems  to  us — the  diverse  tendencies '  of  contemporary  French 
thought  must  in  the  future  converge,  and  which  we  would  gladly 
call  the  philosophy  of  tomorrow"  (p.  495). 
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It  is  with  this  word  of  hope  that  the  book  ends.  The  philos- 
ophy of  tomorrow?  The  phrase  brings  us  back  from  the  heights 
of  peaceful  and  disinterested  research  to  the  heavy  cares  of  the 
present  hour.  When  it  is  so  difficult  to  start  life  again  upon  a 
devastated  soil,  and  to  recover  a  small  portion  of  the  wealth  that 
was  consumed  in  smoke,  when  the  cost  of  printing  paralyzes 
philosophical  publications,  when  economic  conditions  are  daily 
overturned,  and  when  the  extravagance  of  a  few  uncultured  up- 
starts has  for  its  counterpart  distress  among  students  and  in 
institutions  of  learning,  will  the  "  Energie  spirituelle"  of  French 
philosophy  be  able  to  rise  above  the  weight  of  ruin  which  has 
fallen  upon  it? 

ANDRE  LALANDE. 

SORBONNE,  PARIS. 


THE  METHOD  IN  THE  METAPHYSICS  OF  BERNARD 
BOSANQUET. 

IN  his  preface  to  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  Dr. 
Bosanquet  has  indicated  in  a  brief  sentence  not  only  his  crit- 
ical purpose  in  writing  that  and  the  following  series  of  Gifford 
Lectures,  on  The  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  but  also 
his  own  metaphysical  position.  He  says :  "  My  inmost  aspira- 
tion, I  admit,  would  be  expressed  if  I  could  say  to  the  critics  of 
Absolutism,  '  Mark  now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down.' " 
The  present  study,  which  is  based  upon  an  examination,  not  only 
of  the  two  books  mentioned  above,  but  of  his  written  work  as  a 
whole,  will  consider  in  what  respects  Dr.  Bosanquet's  system  of 
metaphysics  can  properly  be  called  Absolutism.  An  exposition 
of  his  method,  first  in  general,  and  then  as  exhibited  in  the  demon- 
stration of  certain  principles  in  reality,  will  lead  finally  to  an 
estimate  of  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Absolute. 

We  shall  start  with  a  general  interpretation  of  the  point  of 
view  from  which  Dr.  Bosanquet  develops  his  method.  Richard 
Lewis  Nettleship,  that  sympathetic  interpreter  of  the  human 
spirit  to  whom  Dr.  Bosanquet  turns  so  often  for  an  expression 
of  his  own  thought,  has  said,  "  In  the  attempt  to  discover  truth, 
the  expectation  as  to  the  truth  with  which  the  enquirer  starts 
makes  a  great  difference."1  The  fundamental  expectation  which 
guides  Dr.  Bosanquet  is  this :  that  reality  will  prove  on  examina- 
tion to  be  responsive  to  our  thought.  This,  indeed,  he  would  re- 
gard in  its  barest  significance  as  the  necessary  presupposition  of 
all  seekers  after  knowledge,  scientists  as  well  as  philosophers. 
In  the  form  of  a  general  assumption  of  stability  and  uniformity, 
this  expectation  underlies  all  scientific  procedure.  Put  more  ex- 
plicitly, the  assumption  of  uniformity  means  that  we  are  pre- 
vented only  by  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  conditions  from  a  full 
understanding  of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature.  Variations  or 

i  Remains,  Vol.  II,  p.  285. 
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aberrations  which  refute  existing  hypotheses  are  regarded  as 
points  of  departure  for  further  investigation.  In  the  form  of  a 
general  dependence  on  the  order  and  continuity  of  experience, 
the  expectation  of  a  responsive  universe  guides  the  plain  man  in 
the  conduct  of  his  life. 

So  much  might  be  regarded  as  the  general  basis  for  the  expec- 
tation in  question.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  unre- 
flecting confidence  with  which  we  live  our  daily  lives,  or  even 
pursue  a  scientific  investigation,  and  the  expectation  under 
whose  auspices  a  system  of  Absolutism  grows  up  seems  suffi- 
ciently great  to  mean  a  difference  in  kind.  It  is  true  that  any- 
thing granted,  in  the  beginning  of  such  a  study  as  this,  to  tem- 
perament, or  to  'psychology'  (in  the  broader  and  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  sense  of  a  study  of  the  soul),  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  at  the  end  as  indicating  a  possible  flaw  in  the  rational  integ- 
rity of  the  system  under  consideration.  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
indubitable  that  the  confidence  of  the  normal  human  being  turns 
more  readily  in  some  minds  than  in  others  to  a  permanent  hope. 
To  men  of  this  temper  of  mind,  the  stable  and  orderly  aspects  of 
experience  are  thought-arresting.  They  bulk,  perhaps  from  the 
very  outset  of  reflection,  far  bigger  than  the  so-called  accidental 
and  chaotic  features.  Truth  naturally  appears  to  them  as  har- 
mony or  coherence,  and  knowledge,  taken,  not  abstractly  as  a 
subjective  ordering  of  experience,  but  as  the  things  known  too, 
the  'possible  objects  of  science,'  is  'universal  order.'1  This  is  a 
specific  attitude  towards  experience,  the  attitude  of  appreciative 
imagination,  of  affirmation,  of  hope. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  general,  as  well  as  what  might  be  called, 
at  least  for  the  present,  the  specifically  temperamental  ground 
for  the  expectation  that  the  world  will  prove  to  be  responsive  to 
thought,  we  come  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  what  this 
expectation  involves.  A  '  responsive '  reality  seems  quite  nat- 
urally to  imply  activity,  or  an  active  disposition,  on  both  sides  of 
the  relation.  Just  what  this  means  on  the  side  of  reality  as  we 
conceive  it  over  against  ourselves  we  shall  not  attempt  in  this 

i  Cf.  Bosanquet,  Companion  to  Plato's  Republic,  p.  247,  p.  361.  A  study  of 
the  sympathies  between  Plato  and  Dr.  Bosanquet  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
type  of  mind  under  consideration. 
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study  to  consider.  On  our  part  as  conscious  beings  it  means,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bosanquet,  that  we  must  be  both  'normal'  and 
'  resolute.' 

At  the  very  outset,  then,  we  are  to  take  a  value  judgment  as 
our  guide  in  the  study  of  metaphysics.  We  are  asked  to  look  for 
the  normal  attitude  in  life,  and  to  maintain  this  attitude  in  our 
philosophizing.  Dr.  Bosanquet  suggests  that  the  required  dispo- 
sition is  that  which  accompanies  common  sense  action.  This 
means  fundamentally,  of  course,  just  the  attitude  of  confidence 
which  we  must  assume  whether  we  will  or  no  in  order  to  get 
through  a  xday  of  the  world,  and  more  than  that,  what  is  needed 
to  get  through  it,  not  without  possible  loss  and  failure,  but  never- 
theless in  the  end  with  triumph.  It  is  indeed  part  of  Dr.  Bosan- 
quet's  contention  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  finding  out 
the  nature  of  reality.  Not  only  in  philosophical  speculation,  but 
in  labor  and  aesthetic  creation,  in  human  relationships  and  re- 
ligion, men  do  daily  find  it  out.  *  Common  sense  theory '  may  and 
usually  does  go  wrong,  but  the  honest  living  of  the  common 
sense  man  is  apt  to  go  right. 

We  shall  note  that  we  have  in  this  standard  of  sanity  or  the 
normal  not  an  absolute  formula.  We  are  not  to  be  supplied  with 
any  divining  rod  of  intuition  by  which  we  can  surely  know  a 
sane  man,  or  a  sane  theory.  Only  by  more  and  more  experience 
and  by  more  and  more  effort  of  thought  shall  we  approach  this 
knowledge.  That  there  should  be  no  very  general  agreement 
among  men  as  to  what,  precisely,  constitutes  sanity,  would  follow 
as  a  natural  result,  not  only  of  inadequate  knowledge,  but  of 
indolent  theorizing.  There  is  no  connection  in  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
mind  between  'normal'  and  'average.'  He  speaks  again  and 
again  of  our  lamentable  tendency  to  live  at  half  pressure,  and  to 
take  that  partial  degree  of  fullness  of  living  as  our  standard.1 
As  opposed  to  the  '  tyranny  of  the  commonplace '  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  "obvious  which  depends  not  on  immediacy  but  on 
centrality  and  dominance,"  and  to  the  standard  of  "what  man 

i  Cf.  Civilization  and  Christendom,  pp.  206-7,  Principle,  p.  260,  p.  271.  One 
is  reminded  here  of  Walter  Pater's  injunction  that  we  '  burn  with  a  hard,  gem- 
like  flame.'  It  is  not  unlikely  that  both  Dr.  Bosanquet  and  Nettleship  received 
a  certain  impulse  from  this  zsthetic  and  literary  ardor  of  the  nineties. 
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recognizes  as  value  when  his  life  is  fullest  and  his  soul  at  its 
highest  stretch."1 

For  the  seeker  after  truth  must  also  be  resolute.  Dr.  Bosan- 
quet  insists  repeatedly  on  the  necessity  for  thinking  things 
through  persistently  and  courageously,  for  taking  our  principles, 
ethical  or  metaphysical,  in  'bitter  earnest.'  He  suggests  by  the 
very  temper  of  his  own  thought  that  philosophers  must  apply 
themselves  to  their  theories  with  the  same  courage  and  patience 
which  take  a  good  man  through  without  faltering  to  the  end  of  a 
hard  life.  The  necessity  for  thoroughness  is  well  backed,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  reference  to  many  sorts  of  human  activity.  Though 
it  may  seem  at  this  point  a  fairly  simple  and  obvious  notion,  this 
resolution  to  be  satisfied  with  no  '  half  ness '  will  prove  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  important  single  controlling  motive  in  the  type  of 
Absolutism  which  we  are  to  discuss.  One  consequence  of  its 
consistent  domination  is  a  radical  courage,  a  most  unsentimental 
fortitude  in  the  face  of  things  as  they  are,  which  is  not  ordinarily 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  Absolute  idealists. 

Another  consequence  or  concomitant  of  this  resolute  spirit  is 
the  determination  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  past  the  'given/ 
the  ' de  facto'  to  use  Dr.  Bosanquet's  often  repeated  terminology, 
to  the  meaning,  or  the  '  nature '  of  experience.  Idealism  has  been 
characterized  as  just  this  looking  below  the  surface,  this  preoc- 
cupation with  meaning  rather  than  with  mere  existence.  But 
there  is  no  difference  in  kind  between  the  processes  of  shallow 
and  profound  thinking,  although  there  must  be  definite  qualita- 
tive difference  in  the  results  of  thinking  at  different  levels. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  search  for  a  '  normal '  man,  there  is 
no  absolute  formula  by  which  we  may  know  that  we  have  reached 
a  full  meaning,  but  only  the  possibility  of  comparing,  within  the 
range  of  our  experience,  more  and  less  adequate  conceptions. 

Just  as  we  may  point  to  certain  lives  well  lived  as  indications 
of  the  possibilities  of  normal  and  resolute  human  experience,  so 
Dr.  Bosanquet  invokes  the  names  of  those  whose  interpretations 
of  life  have  stood  well  the  test  of  comprehensive  criticism.  In 
the  'great  tradition/  together  with  Plato,  Aristotle,  Spinoza, 

i  Principle,  p.  3. 
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Hegel,  belong  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Beethoven.  All  these  are 
masters  who  have  been  greatly  successful  in  making  men  realize 
that  life  is  more  than  appears  at  the  first  look.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  narrowly  conservative  view  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Dr.  Bosanquet  has  been  criticized  for  declaring  that  "  in  the  main 
the  work  (in  philosophy)  has  been  done."1  By  this  he  means 
that  within  the  '  idealistic  tradition '  a  certain  fundamental  and 
definite  method  has  been  worked  out,  which,  though  leading  re- 
peatedly to  errors  in  its  particular  application  by  fallible  human 
beings,  remains,  nevertheless,  the  one  effective  instrument  for  in- 
terpreting human  experience  as  a  whole. 

The  expectation,  characteristic  of  the  idealist,  of  a  responsive 
universe  with  the  concomitant  interest  in  harmony  and  order,  i.e., 
in  the  features  of  intelligibility  so  far  as  we  see  them,  leads  to 
the  ancient  desire  of  the  sages  for  a  unifying  principle.  The  need 
of  the  philosopher,  whether  or  not  he  is  of  a  hopeful  and  beauty- 
loving  temper,  is  to  understand  how  and  to  what  degree  the  parts 
and  aspects  of  our  world  hold  together.  If  he  occupies  himself 
chiefly  with  technical  problems  in  logic  or  in  the  architectonics  of 
the  external  world,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  he  has  lost  some- 
thing— either  his  hope  (which  may  come  to  take  on  for  him  the 
appearance  of  temerity),  or  his  grasp  of  the  true  problem  of 
philosophy. 

The  impossibility  of  arriving  at  a  set  formula,  in  terms  of 
which  the  unity  of  reality  may  be  expressed,  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident  since  Kant  attempted  '  the  sure  march  of  a  science ' 
in  metaphysics,  and  laid  down  the  twelve  categories,  whose  in- 
sufficiency was  so  soon  to  be  demonstrated  by  a  more  stringent 
application  of  his  own  method.  A  great  advance  has  been 
achieved  in  the  development  of  thought  when  we  realize  that  the 
only  criterion  of  truth  is  '  more  truth/2  and  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  arrive  at  a  finished  schema  of  reality.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  this  consistent  open-mindedness  is  not  equiv- 
alent to  a  denial  of  the  actual  and  ultimate  unity  of  reality,  of  the 
concrete  stability  in  reality  which  our  categories  attempt  to  gauge 
for  us. 

1  Op.  dt.,  p.  v. 

2  Bosanquet,  Logic,  second  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  267. 
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A  denial  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  ascribed  to  some  of  the 
'  opponents  of  Absolutism '  to  whom  Dr.  Bosanquet  is  addressing 
himself.  They  emphasize  activity  and  change.  Many  of  them 
stress  the  importance  of  the  individual  as  a  psychic  centre,  and 
some  of  them  tend  to  regard  such  psychic  centres  as  the  ulti- 
mate constituents  of  reality.  Often  they  make  a  serious  claim  to 
be  the  interpreters  of  democracy.  They  themselves  are  reacting 
against  the  aristocratic  intellectualism  of  an  older  generation, 
against  its  canons  of  authority,  its  '  tight  little  categories,'  its  class 
distinctions  in  speculation,  art,  and  society.  Some  concrete  situ- 
ation or  other,  whether  or  not  it  be  practical  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  they  declare  to  be  the  concern  of  all  their 
theorizing.  It  seems  to  them  that  wars  are  still  being  waged 
because  men  are  still  foolish  enough  to  submit  to  authority,  to 
follow  supra-personal  abstractions.  Personal  activity  is  the  great 
reality,  and  the  preservation,  under  favoring  circumstances,  of 
personal  life,  is  the  great  end. 

But  the  supporter  of  idealism  rises  to  point  out  that  in  their 
zeal  for  the  solving  of  concrete  situations  some  of  these  radical 
empiricists  are  falling  back  into  the  very  abstracting  fallacy  of 
which  they  accuse,  and  often  very  justly  accuse,  their  opponents. 
They  tend  to  emphasize  activity  for  its  own  sake,  to  exalt  life-in- 
itself,  and  so  to  overlook  the  stable  factors  in  human  problems. 
They  wish  to  address  themselves  to  concrete  situations,  and  to  the 
problems  of  persons  taken  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  in  fear  of 
false  generalizations  they  overlook  real  connections,  and  so  fail 
to  take  account  of  aspects  of  concrete  human  experience  which 
are  important  just  because  they  are  shared.  They  frown  down 
inferences  to  '  ultimate  reality '  because  '  this  is  all  the  world  we 
have.'  '  This '  tends  to  mean  particular  individuals,  special  situa- 
tions. But  Dr.  Bosanquet  asks  whether  they  are  not  in  danger 
of  developing,  by  their  undue  attention  to  the  immediate,  a  meta- 
physics more  exclusively  intellectual,  because  more  removed  from 
actual  human  living,  than  the  veriest  scholasticism.  He  asks  us 
to  turn  away  from  this  sophistication  and  once  again  to  go  back 
to  experience,  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  motives  and 
hopes  of  the  plain  man.  At  the  centre  of  any  man's  conscious- 
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ness  he  thinks  we  must  find  a  capacity  for  transcending  himself, 
for  recognizing  degrees  of  perfection,  a  capacity  which  is  met 
by  a  universe  of  degrees.  Democracy  must  not  stop  with  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  '  rights '  of  the  de  facto  person ;  it  must  allow  for 
a  conception  of  the  whole  and  a  service  rendered  to  the  whole. 
Philosophy  is  precisely  theory  following  the  lead  of  the  universal 
impulse  to  self-transcendence,  the  impulse  to  conceive  and 
achieve  a  whole. 

This  inherent  tendency  of  thought  to  seek  a  whole  can  be  defi- 
nitely supported  as  a  method.  Dr.  Bosanquet  points  out  that  any 
aspect  of  the  universe  not  touched  by  or  included  as  an  integral 
part  of  your  system  will  tend  to  demand  recognition  by  appear- 
ing to  say  the  last  word.1  So  the  material  universe,  if  conceived 
as  discretely  separate  from  or  under  a  law  essentially  different 
from  that  of  so-called  psychical  existence,  will  turn  up  one  day 
with  a  threat  against  the  very  life  of  mind.  "Our  anxiety  has 
been,"  he  explains,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  books,  "  lest  by  neglect- 
ing any  one  factor,  by  committing  ourselves  to  any  fundamental 
antithesis,  we  should  subordinate  mind  or  spirit  to  excluded  ele- 
ments, which  so  far  as  excluded,  must  remain  both  hostile  and 
superior."  Hegel  formulated  this  difficulty  in  his  discussion  of 
empiricism.  "  So  long  then  as  this  sensible  sphere  is  and  con- 
tinues to  be  for  Empiricism  a  mere  datum,  we  have  a  doctrine  of 
bondage :  for  we  become  free,  when  we  are  confronted  by  no  ab- 
solutely alien  world,  but  depend  upon  a  fact  which  we  ourselves 
are."2  The  tendency  of  a  naive  mind-and-body  dualism  to  turn 
over  into  materialism  has  been  many  time  noted.  Monism,  from 
this  point  of  view,  appears  as  a  conscious  device  for  meeting  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  a  rational  being  to  get  experience  together 
into  a  whole  of  some  sort. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  find  Dr.  McTaggart  hint- 
ing that  Dr.  Bosanquet  may  be  guilty,  in  the  logical  implication 

i  Cf.  Mr.  Bradley,  who  maintains  that  it  is  '  a  serious  error '  to  regard  a 
'  partial  expression  in  metaphysics  as  better  than  none.'  Any  aspect  of  the 
universe  left  unexplained  and  outstanding  must  be  predicated  of  a  unity  not 
contained  in  the  explained  elements.  But  then  "  your  elements  are  at  once 
degraded,  for  they  become  adjectives  of  this  unknown  ynity."  Appearance 
and  Reality,  second  edition,  p.  470. 

*  Logic  of  Hegel,  tr.  by  William  Wallace,  second  edition,  p.  81. 
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of  his  thought,  of  the  very  materialism  into  which  he  might  ex- 
pect to  be  betrayed  by  neglecting  the  '  sensible  sphere.'1  In  dis- 
cussing 'The  Bodily  Basis  of  Mind  as  a  Whole  of  Content'  he 
says :  "  Dr.  Bosanquet  rejects,  as  is  well  known,  the  idealisms  of 
Leibniz  and  Berkeley.  His  Idealism  holds  that  Matter  is  as 
really  existent  as  Mind.  This  renders  his  system  in  effect  Dual- 
istic.  ...  Of  course  Dr.  Bosanquet's  actual  position  is  very  far 
from  being  materialistic.  .  .  .  When  we  say  that  things  are  con- 
nected by  a  concrete  universal,  are  we  really  saying  more  than 
the  materialist  would  say  when  he  called  them  a  group  or  an 
aggregate?"2  We  have  already  stated  Dr.  Bosanquet's  doctrine, 
that  thinking  tends,  not  only  by  inclination,  but  also  by  nature, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  failure  to  allow  in  theory  for  all  the  aspects 
of  experience,  to  make  towards  a  whole  or  a  single  principle. 
That  single  principle  may  of  course  be  present  as  the  instrument 
of  an  intentional  method,  and  not  result  irresistibly  from  a  virtual 
dualism.  If  Dr.  Bosanquet  seems  at  times  to  his  critics  to  give 
his  case  into  the  hands  of  materialism,  this  is  because  he  is  inten- 
tionally a  monist  who  is  bound  to  take  everything  into  considera- 
tion, and  not  because  he  gives  the  case  away  to  matter,  which  is 
as  rteally  existent,  but  not  as  real,  as  mind. 

We  get  at  Dr.  Bosanquet's  conception  of  monism  more  pre- 
cisely when  we  consider  more  specifically  his  conception  of  the 
function  of  metaphysics.  It  may  be  said  that  he  agrees  with 
Plato  in  thinking  of  metaphysics  as  in  search  of  a  principle  or 
principles  which  shall  be  above  hypotheses.  In  the  highest  of 
the  four  segments  of  Plato's  line  of  knowledge,  "  the  soul  passes 
out  of  hypotheses,  and  goes  up  to  a  principle  which  is  above 
hypotheses,  making  no  use  of  images  .  .  .  but  proceeding  only 
in  and  through  the  ideas  themselves."3  Further  on,  he  speaks  of 
reason  mounting,  by  means  of  hypotheses,  "  to  the  first  principle 
of  the  whole."4  The  last  phrase  seems  to  be  the  clue  to  this  diffi- 
cult passage ;  at  least  Dr.  Bosanquet  takes  it  to  be  so.5  Further 

1  Cf.  Principle,  Lecture  v,  p.  161  ff. 

2  Mind,  N.S.,  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  421-2. 

8  Republic,  VI,  510.     Jowett's  translation. 

*Ibid.,  511. 

5  See  Companion  to  Plato's  Republic,  p.  252. 
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on  in  his  commentary  he  says,  "Of  course  knowledge  is  only 
hypothetical  in  as  far  as  it  is  partial  or  determined  by  an  abstrac- 
tion, such  that  there  is  a  reserve  of  omitted  elements,  which  may, 
so  to  speak,  take  us  in  flank  and  revenge  themselves  for  our  neg- 
lect of  them  ...  if  and  so  far  as  we  can  make  assertions  which 
characterise  the  whole  of  experience,  so  far  we  have  hold  of 
something  unhypothetical,  which  we  can  employ  in  criticising  the 
unadjusted  elements  that  press  upon  us."  He  goes  on,  almost 
immediately,  with  an  exposition  of  Plato  which  is  in  effect  a  brief 
but  extremely  lucid  statement  of  his  own  method.  "  So  we  shall 
employ  our  principle — not,  of  course,  a  mere  abstraction,  but 
some  vital  idea  or  set  of  ideas  which  the  organisation  of  our 
intellectual  world  has  suggested — in  criticising  or  organising  first 
the  regions  bordering  upon  it  (viz.,  on  the  matter  in  which  we 
have  first  realised  it),  then  again  the  regions  at  the  margin  of 
those,  and  so  on  until  our  system  reaches  its  close,  or  rounded 
completion."1  So  Dr.  Bosanquet  interprets  the  region  of  'pure 
ideas '  in  which  Plato  tells  us  that  '  dialectic '  must  move. 

This  conception  of  '  some  vital  idea  or  set  of  ideas '  by  means 
of  which  we  can  criticise  and  organise  experience  is,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  very  important  one  for  the  understanding  of  Dr.  Bosan- 
quet 's  metaphysics.  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  'leading  con- 
ceptions,' 'leading  ideas,'  apparently  with  this  same  method  ofc 
procedure  in  mind.2  , 

In  a  comparatively  recent  pronouncement  on  the  method  of 
philosophy,  he  declares  that  "the  affirmations  of  philosophy 
are  fully  categorical.  As  it  makes  no  reservation,  so  it  isolates 
no  problem  and  admits  no  working  hypothesis."3  The  statement 
of  such  a  method  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  return  to  the  old 
notion  of  a  priori  and  necessary  categories  or  'constitutive 
principles,'  and  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  statement 
already  noted  that  the  only  criterion  of  truth  is  more  truth.  It 

i  Op.  cit.,  pp.  256-7.     Italics  mine. 

a  See  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  N.S.,  Vol.  II,  p.  49;  Civilisa- 
tion of  Christendom,  p.  179. 

« Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  N.S.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  13.  We  shall 
see  that  while  philosophy  in  this  sense  of  the  words  '  isolates  no  problem,'  i.e. 
does  not  allow  itself  to  avoid  complexity  for  the  sake  of  securing  convenient 
results,  it  is  definitely  bound  to  make  choice  of  its  material. 
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will  appear,  however,  that  these  principles  are  not  conceived  as 
imposed  upon  reality  by  mind,  but  are  drawn  '  from  the  implica- 
tions of  reality'  itself,  'as  an  organized  intellectual  world.'1 
Reality  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy  must  be  taken  intact.  It 
"  cannot  be  expressed  either  as  a  fact  or  as  a  law."2  Dr.  Bosan- 
quet  is  opposing,  in  the  article  from  which  we  are  quoting,  Mr. 
Russell's  '  scientific  method  in  philosophy '  and  goes  on  to  say : 
"When  all  particular  facts,  and  all  abstract  connections,  have 
been  discriminated  within  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  know, 
there  still  remains  the  demand,  which  so  far  (i.e.,  after  *  science ' 
has  finished  its  work)  nothing  at  all  has  been  done  to  satisfy,  that 
we  should  make  some  effort  to  apprehend  the  universe  which  sur- 
rounds and  penetrates  us  .  .  .by  affirmations  which  characterise 
it  and  not  merely  factors  within  it."3  We  have  here  a  thorough- 
going attempt  to  get  away  both  from  the  subject-object  dualism 
in  reality  and  from  the  rational-empirical  distinction  in  method. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  pragmatism  has  done  much  to  urge  the 
abandonment  especially  of  the  first  dichotomy,  by  its  reference 
to  'experience.'  It  is  one  of  the  theses  of  this  study  that  the 
doing  away  with  the  rational-empirical  distinction  belongs  pri- 
marily to  idealism,  and  notably,  in  practice,  to  Dr.  Bosanquet. 
His  method  consists  neither  in  applying  a  system  of  cut-and-dried 
a  priori  principles  to  reality,  nor  in  drawing  provisional  conclu- 
sions from  an  accumulation  of  observations  on  phenomena, 
rselected  and  '  controlled,'  but  in  an  attempt  to  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  indivisible  whole  of  experience,  from  which  science  ab- 
stracts both  fact  and  theory. 

The  attempt,  which  we  have  partly  reproduced,  to  describe  a 
categorical  method  in  philosophy,  may  read  rather  like  a  dark 
saying  at  this  point  in  our  study,  but  the  method  should  become 
more  lucid  as  we  follow  Dr.  Bosanquet  in  his  practice  of  it. 
Holding  fast  always  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  'meaningless  to 
protest  against  thinking,'  declaring  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
nothing  but  thinking  can  give  knowledge,  he  maintains  for 
thought  an  ideal  more  than  analogous  to  that  of  aesthetic  crea- 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  N.S.,  Vol.  II,  p.  43. 

2  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  N.S.,  Vol.  XV,  p.  n. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  12.     Italics  mine. 
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tion.  Philosophic  speculation  must  be  more  concrete,  more  deep- 
going  and  well-rounded  than  the  thought  which  lies  back  of  the 
Sonata  Appassionata  or  a  great  novel  like  War  and  Peace.  Meta- 
physical theory  must  be  comparable,  not  to  an  instrument  which 
is  used  until  it  wears  out  or  becomes  obsolete,  but  to  a  live  organ- 
ism, with  growing  points  all  over  it. 

We  shall  see  that  the  'vital'  or  'leading'  ideas  which  philos- 
ophy uses,  are  not  set  up  as  logical  criteria  of  truth,  but  as  some- 
thing far  more  concrete,  that  is,  as  '  characterizations '  of  reality. 
They  themselves  then  must  stand  that  most  severe  test  of  ac- 
curacy, '  more  truth,'  or  in  other  words  they  must  be  able  in  some 
manner  to  survive  being  'pushed  against'  "the  whole  body  of 
propositions  which  can  be  affirmed  of  the  real  as  such."1  We 
must  be  ready,  then,  continually  to  submit  the  vital  ideas  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  test  of  living  experience,  progressing  in  systematic 
understanding  of  them  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  incorporate  new 
matter  with  old.  Taken  out  of  their  living  context  these  ideas 
would  cease  to  be  'vital,'  and  would  become  bare  mechanical 
categories,  or  blind  windows  showing  us  nothing  of  reality.2  The 
implication  is,  however,  that  for  the  concrete  grasp  of  philosophic 
thought  there  is  possible  here  and  now  the  securing  of  principles 
ultimate  and  fundamental,  which,  though  they  may  change  by 
way  of  becoming  more  richly  significant  for  us  with  the  changes 
in  human  nature,  will  not  change  so  that  our  fundamental  atti- 
tude toward  reality  as  a  whole  will  be  negated. 

We  may  pause  to  ask  what,  more  precisely,  is  the  relation  of 
the  so-called  '  hypothesis '  to  the  principle  or  principles  conceived 
as  'above  it,'  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  relation  of  science 
to  philosophy?  Philosophy,  as  Dr.  Bosanquet  has  told  us,  is 
categorical,  as  over  against  the  sciences,  which  are  hypothetical. 
He  is  at  pains  to  point  out,  indeed,  in  his  Logic  and  elsewhere, 
that  every  judgment  contains  a  categorical  element,  by  which  he 
means  its  reference  to  or  implication  with  reality  as  a  whole.  He 
reminds  us  in  one  place  that  the  feeling  of  certainty  which  makes 
us  dogmatic  about  any  assertion  refers  usually  not  to  the  form  in 
which  the  judgment  is  expressed,  but  to  reality,  with  which  the 

lOp.  cit.,  p.  15. 
2  See  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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judgment  is  involved.  So  we  refer  an  opponent  to  the  facts  as 
to  a  court  of  last  resort.  "  We  are  apt  not  to  distinguish,"  he 
says,  "  what  we  aim  at  expressing  from  what  we  succeed  in  ex- 
pressing." It  is  to  the  former  "that  our  dead  level  of  certainty 
in  the  ordinary  judgment  applies."1 

That  science  must  narrow  its  field  in  order  to  secure  results, 
whether  practical  or  theoretical,  must  of  course  be  granted,  but 
within  that  field  the  scientist  looks  not  only  for  a  practical  postu- 
late, but  for  the  truth  about  reality.  He  sets  an  ideal  for  him- 
self, hopes  if  not  with  full  confidence  yet  steadfastly  that  he  may 
reach  an  '  hypothesis '  which  shall  be  adequate  to  all  the  relevant 
phenomena.  Professor  Albee,  in  an  article  on  the  descriptive 
and  normative  sciences,  defines  this  position  as  follows :  "  Each 
representative  of  a  special  science  is  concerned  with  the  whole  of 
experience  so  far  as  it  is  relevant  to  his  problem  and  capable  of 
being  dealt  with  by  his  methods  ...  no  science  of  the  real, — 
certainly  no  developed  science, — is  merely  descriptive,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  word;  it  seeks  to  explain,  i.e.,  to  determine 
the  laws  of  orderly  change  from  its  own  point  of  view."2  Scien- 
tific '  hypotheses '  may  then  from  one  point  of  view  be  said  to 
partake  of  the  categorical  nature  of  philosophical  ideas,  since  in 
their  own  field  they  refer  to  reality. 

Professor  Albee,  however,  pushes  the  relationship  farther  than 
Dr.  Bosanquet  would  be  willing  to  allow.  He  declares  that  "  in 
the  case  of  metaphysics  ...  as  in  the  case  'of  all  the  other  sci- 
ences considered,  we  find  a  science  of  the  real  developed  in  terms 
of  its  own  immanent  ideal."3  Its  own  immanent  ideal,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Albee,  is  to  be  as  concrete,  as  inclusive  as  possi- 
ble. Its  greater  inclusiveness  alone  gives  it  supremacy  over  the 
special  sciences.  But,  as  we  have  seen  and  shall  see  further,  from 
Dr.  Bosanquet's  point  of  view  the  specific  difference  between 
science  and  metaphysics  cannot  be  described  in  quantitative  terms. 
The  difference  is  a  qualitative  difference  in  purpose. 

Like  Lotze,  Dr.  Bosanquet  treats  the  mechanistic  hypothesis  as 
being,  within  its  limits,  ultimately  true.  It  is  chiefly  because  of 
this  conservation  of  mechanism  that  his  system  suggests  dual- 

1  Bosanquet,  Knowledge  and  Reality,  pp.  122-3. 

2  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  41. 
*Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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ism  and  consequently  materialism  to  Dr.  McTaggart  and  others 
of  his  critics.  But  he  is  as  careful  as  Plato  and  as  Hegel  were 
to  avoid  taking  such  a  principle  as  '  the  uniformity  of  nature/  as 
stated  by  physical  science,  to  be  self-conditioned,  or  final  in  the 
sense  of  exhaustive.  It  is  because  of  Dr.  Bosanquet's  single- 
mindedness  in  his  task  of  characterizing  reality  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  the  purposes  of  such  a  study  as  this  to  disconnect  from 
their  place  in  the  whole  certain  aspects  of  his  system.  The 
student  is  possessed  sometimes  by  a  fantastic  desire  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  world  and  from  that  vantage  point  to  shout  the 
whole  system  in  one  tremendous  affirmation.  So  well  has  Dr. 
Bosanquet  learned  the  lesson  of  Hegel,  that  metaphysics  must 
repudiate  abstraction,  and  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
whole.  To  be  categorical  concerning  this  metaphysics  is  almost 
as  difficult  as  to  deal  finally  with  reality  itself. 

The  intent  to  take  into  consideration  '  the  whole  body  of  what 
is  experienced '  means  that  '  what  is  given  ...  in  valuation ' 
shall  be  considered  along  with  all  the  rest.  The  expectation  that 
reality  will  be  responsive  to  our  thought  involves  not  only  atten- 
tion to  order  and  the  search  for  unity  in  experience, — what  might 
be  called  the  adjustment  of  our  prima  facie  idea  of  a  perfectly 
coherent  whole  to  the  whole  which  is  reality — but  also  the  criti- 
cism of  our  desires  in  order  to  ascertain  where  lies  satisfaction, 
how  reality  is  responsive  to  our  idea  of  the  good.  Dr.  Bosanquet 
writes  on  the  first  page  of  the  Principle  of  Individuality  and 
Value,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  critically  consider  what  we 
really  want  and  need,  we  shall  find  that  it  can  be  rationally  estab- 
lished by  a  straightforward  argument;"  and  a  little  farther 
down,  "  What  I  mean  is  that  the  things  which  are  most  important 
in  man's  experience  are  also  the  things  which  are  most  certain  to 
his  thought."  This  is  the  thesis  which  rounds  out  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Absolute  idealist.  It  is  of  course  akin  to  the  Platonic 
identification  of  the  Idea  of  the  Good  with  absolute  reality. 

In  the  course  of  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  this  phase  of 
Dr.  Bosanquet's  philosophical  method  one  seems  to  see  Mr.  Bert- 
rand  Russell  in  the  background,  about  to  turn  the  bright  reveal- 
ing light  of  the  comic  spirit  upon  the  '  strait-waistcoated  benevo- 
lent institution '  which  he  calls  idealism.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
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book  in  which  he  illustrates  the  working  of  a  '  scientific  method  in 
philosophy,'  Mr.  Russell  states  its  principles,  which  are  nothing 
if  not  diametrically  opposed  to  those  under  consideration  in  this 
study.  Philosophy,  he  tells  us,  if  it  is  to  be  a  science,  must  like 
all  the  other  sciences  take  the  position  of  '  ethical  neutrality.' 
Love  and  hate,  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy,  will  be  examined 
as  processes  and  found  to  be  very  much  alike.  Their  differences 
belong  to  the  field  of  psychology.  "  In  philosophy,  hitherto,"  he 
says,  "  ethical  neutrality  has  been  seldom  sought  and  hardly  ever 
achieved.  Men  have  remembered  their  wishes,  and  have  judged 
philosophies  in  relation  to  their  wishes.  ...  In  thought,  at  any 
rate,  those  who  forget  good  and  evil  and  seek  only  to  know  the 
facts  are  more  likely  to  achieve  good  than  those  who  view  the 
world  through  the  distorting  medium  of  their  own  desires."1 
"  The  philosophy  .  .  .  which  is  to  be  genuinely  inspired  by  the 
scientific  spirit,  must  deal  with  somewhat  dry  and  abstract  mat- 
ters, and  must  not  hope  to  find  an  answer  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  life."2 

Over  against  these  it  is  interesting  to  set  a  statement  from  Dr. 
Bosanquet.  We  have  found  him  saying,  for  instance,  "The 
outside  of  what  I  could  hope  to  achieve  would  be  ...  to 
establish  that  a  sane  and  central  theory  is  not  full  of  oddities  and 
caprices,  but  is  a  rendering,  in  coherent  thought,  of  what  lies  at 
the  heart  of  actual  life  and  love."s  It  is  clear  from  what  has 
already  been  said  that  Dr.  Bosanquet  would  be  the  last  to  argue 
against  the  value  of  an  open-minded  spirit  in  philosophy.  He 
would  be  apt  to  point  out,  however,  that  open-mindedness  cer- 
tainly has  never  meant  lack  of  discrimination  of  material.  Even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  science  it  is  necessary  to  make  choice 
among  '  the  facts.'  But  the  purpose  of  philosophy  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  qualitatively  different  from  that  of  the  sciences,  is  to  dis- 
cover what  are  the  universal  characters  of  experience.  For  this 
purpose  we  must  examine  experience  in  its  total  effect,  and  we 
must  at  least  take  into  consideration  good  and  evil,  love  and  hate, 
and  the  identities  and  contrasts  between  them. 

1  Scientific  Method  in  Philosophy,  pp.  27,  28. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

3  Principle,  p.  30.     Italics  mine. 
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That  the  philosopher  should  preserve  open-mindedness  in  re- 
gard to  ethical  theories  as  well  as  in  regard  for  instance  to  phys- 
ical theories  goes  without  saying,  but  there  is  an  obvious  differ- 
ence between  open-mindedness  and  neutrality.  When  once  we 
have  begun  to  reflect,  we  are  continually  evaluating  theories  of  all 
sorts,  including,  of  course,  ethical  theories.  Such  a  judgment  as 
this  which  I  make  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  methods  under 
consideration  represents  what  I  am,  as  long  as  I  am  so.  This 
"does  not  exclude  in  principle  the  openness  of  all  judgment  to 
discussion  and  revision,"1  but,  given  adequate  material  for  the 
action  of  judgment  in  any  given  case,  it  does  exclude  neutrality. 

But  the  crux  of  the  difference  in  method  here  is  of  course  the 
attitude  toward  values.  Instead  of  refusing,  as  Mr.  Russell 
does,  to  view  the  world  through  his  own  desires,2  Dr.  Bosanquet 
faces  squarely  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  declares  that  only  by 
examining  experience  in  respect  to  its  value  can  we  arrive  at 
fully  significant  results  in  philosophy,  since  it  is  necessary  for 
philosophy  to  choose  for  its  material  human  conduct  in  the  con- 
crete, and  especially  '  what  man  recognizes  as  value  when  his  life 
is  fullest  and  his  soul  at  its  highest  stretch.'  The  philosopher's 
choice  of  material,  which  shall  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose of  characterizing  the  whole,  must  be  guided  by  a  considera- 
tion of  values.  He  must,  in  short,  find  out '  what  we  really  want 
and  need '  before  he  can  come  at  the  '  vital  ideas '  of  philosophy. 

It  is  especially  because  of  this  necessity,  which  obviously  means 
an  examination  of  concrete  experience,  that  Dr.  Bosanquet's 
method  has  at  least  as  much  claim  to  be  called  empirical  as 
rational,  and  cannot  be  accurately  described  by  either  term,  or 
even  by  both  terms  used  in  alternation.  It  is  undoubtedly  to 
Hegel,  among  modern  philosophers,  more  than  to  the  so-called 
empiricists  that  Dr.  Bosanquet  and  also  some  of  the  radical 

i  See  op.  cit.,  p.  293. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Russell  himself  requires  the  "  hopefulness, 
patience,  and  open-mindedness  of  science  "  to  be  combined  "  with  something 
of  the  Greek  feeling  for  beauty  in  the  abstract  world  of  logic  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate intrinsic  value  in  the  contemplation  of  truth."  Scientific  Method  in 
Philosophy,  p.  29.  Thus  a  value  judgment,  which  in  itself  could  not,  at  least 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  science,  be  regarded  from  his  point  of  view  as 
legitimate  material  for  investigation,  is  admitted  to  dominate  his  whole  pro- 
cedure, and  Mr.  Russell  is  found  to  be  '  consulting  his  wishes '  after  all. 
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empiricists  of  our  day  owe  their  method  of  attention  to  con- 
crete experience.  For  it  is  evident,  from  his  treatment  of  insti- 
tutions, of  religion  and  art,  and  especially  from  his  specific  com- 
ment on  life  in  the  fine  print  or  addenda  in  both  versions  of  the 
Logic  that  Hegel's  real  wisdom  lies  not  so  much  in  spinning  con- 
nections between  categories,  as  in  the  interpreting  of  concrete 
living  and  thinking.  In  the  course  of  observation  he  believes 
himself  to  have  demonstrated  the  indissoluble  unity  of  experi- 
ence, and  to  have  done  away  therefore  with  the  distinction  be- 
tween percept  and  concept,  between  a  priori  and  a  posteriori, 
between  contingent  and  necessary  truth. 

We  have  looked  first  at  the  fundamental  expectation  guiding 
Dr.  Bosanquet's  metaphysics,  that  reality  will  be  thoroughly  re- 
sponsive to  thought.  This  expectation  seems  to  be  more  than 
the  reflective  recognition  of  our  everyday  attitude  of  confidence 
toward  our  world.  It  suggests  a  temperamental  hopefulness,  a 
tendency  to  notice  order  and  stability  in  experience.  Expanded 
into  a  method,  it  leads  to  a  conscious  monism,  bound,  sanely  and 
resolutely,  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  given  to  the  meaning  of 
experience,  and  to  take  everything  into  consideration.  Philos- 
ophy, according  to  Dr.  Bosanquet,  is  in  search  of  '  some  vital  idea 
or  set  of  ideas '  which  shall  characterise  reality,  and  so  it  differs 
from  science,  since  the  latter  is  bent  within  the  scope  of  a  limited 
purpose  on  working  out  affirmations  applying  to  factors  within 
reality.  It  is  by  looking  at  experience  critically,  in  respect  to  its 
values,  by  discovering  what  we  want  and  need,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  why  we  want  these  things,  that  Dr.  Bosanquet  hopes  to 
come  at  the  vital  idea  or  set  of  ideas  by  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  criticise  and  organise  the  whole  of  experience.  His  method 
is  not  strictly  empirical,  since  he  assumes  an  ultimately  intelligible 
and  stable  nature  of  reality,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rationalistic  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  term,  since  he  is  obliged  to  go  directly  to  the 
most  complex  and  concrete  experience  for  his  material.  His  aim 
is  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to  understand 
the  world  by  thinking  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  handle 
experience  categorically, — to  preserve  its  integrity. 

MARION  CRANE  CARROLL. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


REALITY  AND  THE  MORAL  JUDGMENT  IN  PLATO. 

II. 

SO  far  we  have  examined  representative  'goods  of  the  body' 
and  'goods  of  the  mind,'  with  the  aim  of  discovering  the 
objective  elements  in  each  case,  considered  apart  from  the  rest, 
by  reference  to  which  the  dialectician  or  legislator  decides  that 
they  are  of  moral  worth.  It  remains  to  examine,  in  similar 
detail,  representative  '  moral  excellences '  and  representatives  of 
the  wider  group  of  social  institutions  regarded  as  of  ethical  sig- 
nificance, in  order  that,  having  thus  completed  our  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  goods,  we  may  eventually  construct  a  general  con- 
clusion as  to  the  general  Platonic  position  concerning  the  basis 
of  the  moral  judgment. 

7.   COURAGE. 

The  basis  of  courage  is  what  we  should  nowadays  call  an  innate 
psychophysical  disposition  which  manifests  itself,  on  the  physio- 
logical side,  in  accelerated  heart-beat,  in  more  rapid  respiratory 
and  vaso-motor  activity,  in  certain  typical  muscular  contractions, 
etc.,  the  whole  being  controlled  from  a  definite  section  of  what, 
for  Plato,  corresponds  to  our  central  nervous  system  (Tim.  70 
A— D).  This  disposition  is  found  in  the  higher  animals  no  less 
than  in  man,  and  is  regarded  as  instinctive  in  character  (Lach. 
196  E  f.,  Protag.  350  A  f.).  It  corresponds  fairly  closely  in 
principle  to  what,  in  our  modern  textbooks  of  psychology,  is 
known  as  the  instinct  of  pugnacity. 

This  instinctive  or  physical  courage  (Laws  963  E)  is  suscep- 
tible of  further  development,  to  some  extent  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, but  especially  in  man  (Rep.  375  A  f.,  518  E).  A  certain 
toughness  and  ability  to  endure  hunger,  cold,  and  pain  without 
wincing,  can  be  developed  by  certain  hardening  processes  well 
understood  in  the  Spartan  discipline  (Laws  633  B-D),  and  a 
more  humane  system  of  gymnastic,  which  educates  mind  as  well 
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as  body,  can  carry  this  development  to  a  higher  level  (Laws  791 
B--E).  Such  education  consists  essentially  in  subjecting  the 
natural  disposition  to  the  control  of  personal  and  social  ideals  of 
life  in  such  a  way  that  the  instinctive  sympathies  of  generous 
youth  are  enlisted  upon  the  side  of  community  ideals,  among 
which  the  growth  to  manhood  has  taken  place  (Rep.  412  C  ff.). 
Such  direction  of  pugnacity  by  right  opinion  is  the  beginning  of 
that  control  of  instinct  by  reflection  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
higher  morality  (Rep.  429  B  f.,  Polit.  309  C).  The  further 
stages  are  developed  in  proportion  as  the  youth  learns  to  substi- 
tute for  right  opinion,  knowledge,  or  a  more  rational  conception 
of  what  is  of  fundamental  value  in  community  life,  and  thus 
becomes  a  fully  developed,  ethically  self-controlled  individual. 
In  the  light  of  this  intelligent  loyalty,  what  was  once  instinctive 
pugnacity  becomes  righteous  indignation,  the  resolution  and  force 
of  character  which  supports  every  worthy  cause,  and  keeps  down 
what  is  unworthy,  whether  in  the  world  of  men  without,  or  in  the 
world  of  brute  desires  within  (Gorg.  491  B,  Cratyl.  413  E  f.). 
In  modern  terminology,  the  element  of  conation,  which  received 
a  specific  direction  in  the  instinct  of  pugnacity,  has  become  trans- 
muted into  the  higher  complex  known  as  will,  which,  in  the  ethic- 
ally self-conscious  individual,  functions  in  the  service  of  reason 
and  of  the  higher  life  (Phaedo  68  D  f.). 

For  Greek  thought,  the  typical  situation  in  which  such  courage 
is  seen  at  its  best  is  on  the  battlefield,  when  the  courageous  man 
stands  fast  in  the  ranks,  obeying  his  officers,  and  enduring  death 
in  the  service  of  the  community  and  its  ideals,  rather  than  accept- 
ing defeat  or  slavery  (Lach.  190  E  f.,  Rep.  386  B).  But  Plato 
never  fails  to  point  out  the  presence  of  the  same  spirit  in  other 
situations  of  life,  in  sickness,  in  poverty,  on  ship-board  (Lach. 
191  D  f.),  in  political,  judicial,  and  philosophical  life,  and  gen- 
erally, in  the  presence  of  temptation  and  pleasure  no  less  than  in 
the  presence  of  fear  and  pain  (Lach.  194  A,  Euthyd.  275  C-D). 
His  position  is,  that  every  sort  of  life  needs  courage,  or  cheerful 
resolution  and  loyalty,  and  that  this  courage  is  properly  the  ally 
of  reason — not  the  reason  of  the  technical  expert,  of  the  profes- 
sional soldier  or  sailor  who  is  unafraid  just  so  long  as  his  science 
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tells  him  no  real  danger  is  present  (Lach.  192  E  f.,  Protag.  350 
A  f .) — but  the  reason  of  the  more  general  and  philosophical  kind, 
which  consists  in  an  objective  appreciation  of  the  values  of  things, 
and  leaves  its  possessor  undaunted  in  the  face  of  social  disappro- 
bation and  contempt  no  less  than  of  physical  danger  and  death, 
provided  only  that  he  can  hold  fast  to  what  his  reason  convinces 
him  is  the  right  (Laws  646  E  f.).  It  is,  in  fact,  the  rational  con- 
viction that  the  most  fundamental  value  in  the  universe  is  the 
Idea  of  Good,  which  is  the  philosophical  basis  and  intellectually 
sustaining  element  in  the  reflective  virtue  of  courage  (Phaedo 

68  Df.). 

How  far  is  courage  a  good  ?  The  natural  instinct  of  pugnacity 
is,  of  course,  of  no  moral  value  in  itself.  Unless  guided  by  rea- 
son, it  is  liable  to  be  harmful  to  its  possessor  and  to  the  com- 
munity (Polit.  307  B  f.).  Its  value  depends  wholly  upon  how  it 
is  used.  Employed  in  the  service  of  irrational  or  anti-social  ends, 
it  is  an  evil  (Lach.  192  C-D,  Men.  88  A-B).  Used  as  the  staunch 
ally  of  reason,  as  an  element  in  the  higher  civic  and  philosophical 
life,  in  the  service  of  law  and  order,  whether  civic  or  philosoph- 
ical, it  is  a  good.  Stated  briefly,  it  is  the  presence  of  law,  order, 
and  rational  insight  which  make,  of  the  natural  instinct  of  pug- 
nacity, something  morally  valuable,  a  '  good.' 

8.   TEMPERANCE  OR  SELF-CONTROL. 

The  basis  of  temperance  is  a  certain  innate  disposition,  a  nat- 
ural tendency  towards  quietness,  orderliness,  obedience  to  law, 
and  minding  one's  own  business  (Charm.  159  B,  etc.).  This  is 
associated  with  a  certain  slowness  and  steadiness  both  of  mind 
and  of  body  (Rep.  503  B-C,  Polit.  306  C  ff.),  an  evenness  of 
temper  and  a  certain  freedom  from  passion  and  the  promptings 
of  appetite  (Phaedo  68  C  f.,  Laws  733  E  f.),  and  a  marked  tend- 
ency towards  pacifism  or  even  fatalism,  in  private  no  less  than  in 
public  relations  (Rep.  549  C  f.).  Mistrusting  impulse,  and  ab- 
horring excitement  in  any  shape  or  form,  it  shrinks  from  the  un- 
ruly spontaneity  of  pleasure-seeking  and  of  the  joi  de  vivre  (Rep. 
559  A  f.,  Epist.  326  M  f.),  no  less  than  from  the  rough-and- 
tumble  competition  of  business  or  of  public  life  (Rep.  485  D-E, 
496  B  f.). 
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Gentleness,  refinement,  tendermindedness — what  has  such  a  re- 
tiring disposition  to  do  in  our  work-a-day  world,  in  the  stern 
business  of  living  ?  The  answer,  for  Plato,  depends  wholly  upon 
the  degree  of  intellectual  insight  with  which  the  disposition  is 
associated.  Such  a  disposition  leans  naturally  and  inevitably 
upon  something  stronger,  something  more  robust  than  itself.  In 
the  lower  stages  of  enlightenment,  it  tends  to  look  outside  itself 
for  the  vigor  and  decision  which  it  lacks,  tends  to  look  to  the 
more  dominant  will  and  unhesitating  command  of  other  men.  At 
this  level,  it  practically  invites  aggression  and  exploitation  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  (Polit.  307  E  f.).  At  a  higher  stage  of 
enlightenment — the  stage  of  right  opinion — it  seeks  this  strength 
in  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  community,  cooperating  in  every 
possible  way  with  the  government,  and  seeking  from  the  wisdom 
of  political  superiors  that  rule  of  life  which  it  still  fails  to  find 
for  itself  (Rep.  412  C  f.).  At  the  highest  stage — the  level  at 
which  right  opinion  becomes  transmuted  into  knowledge  or  phi- 
losophical insight — respect  for  the  law  of  the  community  becomes 
reverence  for  the  moral  law  which  is  found  within  (Crito  47  D, 
Charm.  157  A),  and  those  who  have  attained  to  this  stage  of 
enlightenment,  while  still  retaining  their  sense  of  community 
values,  become  ethically  mature,  self-conscious  and  self -controlled 
personalities  (Charm.  170  D,  etc.,  Gorg.  491  D— E). 

This  level  once  reached,  development  does  not,  however,  come 
to  a  stop.  The  insight  which  philosophy  brings  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  temperate  man  to  continue  to  retain  the  one-sided 
refinement  and  shrinking  from  public  life  which  have  hitherto 
been  his  most  pronounced  characteristics.  By  associating  with 
these  feminine  characteristics  somewhat  manlier  qualities  (Polit. 
308  E  if.),  he  learns  gradually  to  overcome  his  natural  diffidence 
(Rep.  410  B  ff.),  and  undertakes,  from  a  profound  sense  of  duty 
and  of  the  needs  of  the  community,  the  functions  of  leadership 
in  public  life  (Rep.  519  E  f.),  retiring  finally,  only  when  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age  justifies  such  retirement,  to  the  philosophical 
contemplation  which  he  loves  and  in  which  he  feels  most  com- 
pletely at  home  (Rep.  498  B-€). 

Where,  in  this  gradual  development,  does  the  natural  disposi- 
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tion  pass  over  into  the  reflective  virtue  of  temperance?  The 
transition  takes  place  at  the  level  of  right  opinion.  In  view  of 
the  distinction  between  right  opinion  and  philosophical  insight, 
Plato  at  times  even  speaks  of  two  virtues  of  temperance,  the  one 
at  the  lower  level,  the  level  of  acceptance,  docility,  obedience,  co- 
operation with  the  directions  of  superior  insight  (Laws  710  A, 
Rep.  431  D  f.),  the  other  at  the  higher  level  at  which  insight  in- 
volves the  duty  of  imposing  upon  oneself  the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship. At  this  higher  level,  Plato  emphasizes  more  especially  the 
problems  connected  with  self-knowledge — by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  largely  a  knowledge  of  one's  own  capacities  and  limitations 
(Charm.  164  D  ff.) — and  the  two  aspects  of  (i)  obedience  and 
(2)  self-knowledge  seem  at  first  sight  disparate.  But  for  the 
maturer  thought  of  Plato,  both  are  intimately  connected.  The 
bond  which  unites  them  is  the  service  of  the  community,  and 
from  this  standpoint,  Plato  tends  to  speak  of  temperance  as  the 
virtue,  not  of  one  section  of  the  community,  not  exclusively  of 
those  who  accept  the  burdens  of  leadership,  nor  in  any  special 
sense  of  those  who  accept  the  principle  of  taking  their  orders 
from  above,  but  rather  as  the  harmony  and  agreement  of  the 
whole  community  on  this  point — the  intelligent  acceptance  of  con- 
trol on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intelligent  imposition  of  control  on 
the  other — in  the  interest,  in  both  cases,  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  civic  virtue  of  temperance 
(Rep.  442  C-D). 

What  is  it  about  temperance  which  makes  it  a  good?  In  the 
first  place,  the  disposition  itself  has  in  it  tendencies  which,  for 
Greek  feeling,  inevitably  make  for  happiness  and  the  higher  life. 
Its  moderation,  its  sense  of  the  value  of  orderliness  and  law, 
makes  it  ready  to  accept  naturally  and  at  the  level  of  feeling,  the 
truths  which  a  more  intellectual  insight  will  some  day  discover 
and  confirm,  and  it  is  thus  physically  attuned  to  the  nature  of  a 
universe  in  which  law  and  order  are  the  most  pronounced  char- 
acteristics (Gorg.  508  A).  Again,  such  a  disposition  is  docile, 
and  lends  itself  to  the  higher  education.  Indeed,  without  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  submissiveness  and  acceptance,  the  higher  develop- 
ment which  education  brings  would  be  out  of  the  question.  These 
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two  elements  then,  (i)  the  natural  kinship  with  reason,  and  (2) 
the  docility,  the  willingness  to  accept  what  reason  brings,  are  ele- 
ments of  virtue  in  the  disposition  itself. 

What  is  important  here  is  not  the  readiness  to  accept  the  lead- 
ership of  others,  as  such.  For  that  may  be  mere  weakness,  and 
may  lead  to  the  exploitation  and  eventual  enslavement  of  the 
community  (Polit.  307  E,  309  A).  It  is  rather  the  objectivity 
of  the  disposition,  its  kinship  with  the  rational  law  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  things,  its  willingness  to  recognize  and  accept  what 
reason  brings,  which  makes  the  disposition  itself  of  ethical  sig- 
nificance. Not  the  tendency  to  accept  guidance,  but  the  tendency ' 
to  follow  an  opinion  which  is  right,  is  the  basis  of  its  value.  It 
is,  in  other  words,  not  the  mere  presence  of  a  sense  of  law  and 
order,  which  makes  the  disposition  of  value  from  an  ethical 
standpoint,  but  rather  the  presence  of  a  sense  of  values  which  is 
guided  by  reason,  whether  this  is  at  the  level  of  right  opinion  or 
at  the  more  advanced  level  of  philosophical  insight.  Plato  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  only  at  the  level  of  philosophical  in- 
sight can  we  be  truly  and  completely  temperate  (Phaedo  68  C-D). 
But,  as  a  rule,  his  position  is  that  temperance  is  a  good,  and  leads 
towards  the  higher  kind  of  happiness,  precisely  so  far  as  it  is  an 
element  in  the  life  in  which  our  sense  of  the  value  of  law  and 
order  is  enlightened  by  reason.  We  cannot  all  be  leaders,  but 
we  can  all  be  temperate,  and  can  devote  ourselves  to  the  control 
of  instinct  by  reason,  and  to  the  intelligent  organization  of  the 
community  life. 

9.   JUSTICE. 

Man  is  essentially  gregarious.  He  has  an  instinctive  feeling 
for  herd  or  group  life,  with  all  which  this  involves.  This  feeling 
is  universal.  Every  member  of  the  group  shares  it  to  some  de- 
gree (Protag.  322  C  ff.),  and  if  there  are  any  members  in  whom 
it  is  very  weak,  these  are  universally  regarded  as  pathological, 
abnormal,  and,  as  militating  against  the  existence  of  group  life, 
are  rightly  put  to  death  at  the  hands  of  the  group  (Gorg.  525 
B-D,  Laws  862  E  f.).  This  elementary  sense  of  the  value  of 
group  life  furnishes  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  justice  is  gradually  developed. 
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How  does  this  development  take  place?  Stated  roughly  and  in 
general  terms,  it  takes  place  in  proportion  as  knowledge  becomes 
substituted  for  instinctive  feeling — that  is  to  say,  in  proportion 
as  the  relations  between  members  of  the  group  to  one  another 
and  to  the  group  as  a  whole — relations  implicit  in  the  feeling  for 
herd-life — become  explicitly  recognized  and  definitely  stamped  as 
essential  elements  of  social  value.  In  this  process  two  levels  are 
to  be  noticed,  the  levels  (i)  of  right  opinion  and  (2)  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  strict  sense.  Right  opinion,  consisting  mainly  in  an 
acceptance  of  social  tradition  and  in  the  development  of  a  con- 
servative moral  sense  which  judges  in  accord  with  the  general 
ideals  of  the  group  (Theaet.  167  C,  Laws  864  A),  is  inculcated, 
not  merely  by  public  education  in  the  state  schools,  but  by  all  the 
devices  by  which  society  enforces  social  standards,  including  at 
the  one  extreme  what  we  may  call  the  spirit  of  the  community 
or  the  social  atmosphere,  and  at  the  other  the  definitely  organized 
technical  instrument  of  indictment  in  the  law-courts  (Protag. 
326  C  ff.,  Rep.  492  B  ff.).  At  this  level,  justice  appears  to  be 
closely  connected  with  the  law  and  the  law-courts.  Each  com- 
munity passes  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  group  as  a  whole  (Laws 
714  Cf.),  and  the  courts  which  administer  and  enforce  such  laws 
are  the  outward  and  visible  manifestation  of  justice  (Apof.  24 
D— E).  Just  action,  for  the  individual,  consists  in  conforming 
to  the  laws  (Crito  50  C  ff.),  and  the  final  repositories  of  com- 
munity standards  and  real  moral  educators  of  the  group  are  the 
judges  who  interpret  the  laws  (Polit.  305  B-D). 

A  higher  level  is  attained  when,  for  opinion  of  this  sort,  knowl- 
edge in  the  strict  sense  is  substituted.  When  we  know,  with  the 
certainty  of  the  finished  dialectician,  that  the  relations  of  mem- 
bers of  a  group  to  one  another  and  to  the  group  as  a  whole  must, 
in  consistency,  be  of  such  and  such  a  kind — i.e.,  when  we  realize 
what  is  involved  in  the  ideal  of  a  genuine  community,  e.g.,  that 
every  member  is  to  have  his  due  and  no  more  than  his  due,  and 
that  his  due  is  relative,  not  only  to  his  service,  but  especially  to 
the  needs  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  that  he  lives  his  true 
life  only  as  a  loyal  member  of  the  social  organism  (Rep.  496  E, 
etc.) — we  are  not  far  from  the  end.  The  end  is  reached  when 
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we  realize  that  the  principle  of  organic  unity,  which  we  perceive 
to  be  essential  to  community  organization  (Rep.  462  A  ff.),  is  also 
of  cosmic  significance,  and  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  based 
upon  this  principle,  the  Idea  of  Good  (Rep.  505  A  ff.) — then, 
indeed,  we  have  seen  the  ultimate  vision,  and  cannot  but  devote 
ourselves  to  making  real  in  human  life  also,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
principle  of  rational  order  which  we  have  beheld  (Symp.  210 
D  f.).  This  is  justice  in  the  higher  sense,  the  only  sense  which 
is  truly  objective  and  final  (Cratyl.  412  C  f.,  Rep.  508  D,  etc.}. 

If  we  ask  how  far,  and  for  what  reasons,  justice  is  regarded 
as  a  good,  we  must  make  certain  distinctions.  Mere  gregarious- 
ness  is,  in  itself,  neither  good  nor  bad.  Whether,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  capable  of  becoming  morally  valuable,  depends 
wholly  upon  the  degree  of  enlightenment  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated (Men.  88  B-D).  At  the  level  of  right  opinion,  such  en- 
lightened social  feeling  is  regarded  as  a  good  much  as  medicine 
is  regarded  as  a  good  (Rep.  357  B  ff.).  It  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
social  living  that  men  should  voluntarily  refrain  from  anti-social 
acts,  and  we  should  all  choose  an  ordered  social  existence  in  pref- 
erence to  the  war  of  all  against  all  (Rep.  351  A  f.).  But  there 
is  much  of  the  old  Adam  in  each  one  of  us.  Our  natural  in- 
stincts are  adapted  to  a  more  primitive  stage  of  civilization,  and 
seek  only  their  own  immediate  gratification.  We  all  naturally 
desire  to  be  supermen,  acting,  like  Gyges  with  his  ring,  without 
regard  to  what  le  bon  bourgeois  calls  good  and  evil  (Rep.  358 
E  ff.).  The  ring  being,  however,  unfortunately  mythical,  bitter 
experience  has  taught  a  race  of  weaklings  that  it  is  better  to 
exercise  a  measure  of  control  over  such  instincts,  and  to  agree  to 
accept  a  conventional  standard  in  order  to  maintain  community 
existence.  The  principle  recognized  in  this  social  compact,  the 
principle  which  presides  over  the  ordered  life  of  the  group,  is 
justice.  The  value  of  justice  is  thus  medicinal,  as  the  value  of  a 
strict  diet  is  medicinal.  We  all  hunger  after  forbidden  pleas- 
ures, but  for  fear  of  unpleasant  consequences  agree  to  follow  the 
regimen  prescribed  by  reason.  Justice  is  thus  good,  not  in  itself, 
but  for  its  consequences  (Rep.  362  E  ff.,  Laws  889  E  f.). 

The  above  represents  the  state  of  mind  of  the  ordinary  good 
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citizen,  who  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  right  opinion.  He 
has  a  feeling  which  bids  him  obey  the  laws  and  do  the  right  thing 
by  the  community,  but  he  lacks  knowledge,  and  his  theory  is  un- 
sound. The  theory,  of  itself,  would  fall  back  into  the  sophistic 
deification  of  Might,  and  would  thus  be  inconsistent  with  any 
sound  theory  of  Right  (Rep.  367  C).  At  the  higher  level  which 
is  attained  by  philosophic  insight,  justice  is  seen  to  be  a  good, 
not  only  because  it  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  best  policy,  nor  merely 
because  it  is  fundamental  for  every  human  virtue — on  the  ground 
that  activities  essentially  social  must  logically  be  based  upon  the 
principle  which  makes  social  life  possible  (Protag.  322  B  ff.,  Rep. 
433  A  ff.,  etc.) — but  especially  because  it  is  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple upon  which  God  has  constructed  the  universe,  in  making 
it  His  own  image  (Tim.  29  E  f.).  What  makes  justice  a  good, 
is  thus,  not  only  its  regard  for  law  and  order,  but  especially  its 
objectivity,  its  regard  for  a  law  and  order  which  are  the  Divine 
law  and  the  Divine  order,  a  law  and  an  order  which  are  absolutely 
final  (Rep.  612  B  ff.,  Laws  757  B-D). 

10.   ART. 

All  animals  delight  in  motion.  Frisking,  gambolling,  the  twitch- 
ing of  limb  or  tail,  the  exercise  of  the  vocal  cords — all  such 
motions,  however  spasmodic  and  chaotic,  give  pleasure,  express 
and  intensify  the  animal  joy  in  living,  in  a  way  which  is  primitive, 
instinctive  (Laws  653  D-E,  673  C).  Regulated  motion,  motion 
governed  by  measure,  rhythm,  and  recurring  accent,  the  con- 
trol of  instinct  by  a  feeling  for  law  and  order,  is  not  found  in 
all  animals.  The  disposition  to  control  the  joyous  abandon  of 
animal  motility,  to  re-shape  it  in  terms  of  measure  and  rhythm, 
of  harmony  and  balanced  order,  is  specifically  human,  and  is 
regarded  by  Plato  as  the  basis  of  art  in  all  its  forms  (Phileb.  26 
A-B,  Laws  672  C,  815  E  f.).  First  comes  the  choric  dance,  the 
general  community  expression  of  community  feeling  (Laws  653 
E  f.,  763  D),  then  the  more  specialized  art-forms:  music,  whose 
proper  function  is  to  follow  the  words  of  the  chant  and  mark  the 
beat  of  the  dance  (Rep.  397  B,  398  D,  400  D),  poetry,  now  sev- 
ered from  its  connection  with  music  and  dancing,  and  appearing 
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in  the  complex  forms  of  the  drama  and  epic  (Rep.  392  C  ff.)> 
pictorial  art,  the  representation  in  color-patterns  or  in  sculptured 
forms  of  the  scenes  and  figures  which  appeal  to  the  artist  (Ion 
532  E  f.,  Cratyl.  423  C  f.),  and  the  other  arts,  great  and  small. 
As  life  has  become  more  complex,  the  older,  simpler  art-forms 
have  ceased  to  satisfy,  and  the  specialized  development  of  music, 
poetry,  and  painting  has  led  to  a  search  for  new  rhythms  and  har- 
monies, bizarre  combinations  and  fantastic  art-patterns  (Rep. 
372  E  f.,  etc.},  until  the  art  of  our  moderns  has  become  estranged 
from  its  original  function  of  enhancing  community  feeling  in  the 
choric  dance. 

Nor  is  this  entirely  to  be  wondered  at.  The  artist  is  not  a 
being  of  superior  insight,  understanding  what  he  does  and  why 
he  does  it  (Laws  719  B  f.).  Artistic  creation  is  not  a  matter  of 
sober  planning,  of  rational  deliberation  (Phaedr.  245  A,  265  B). 
The  artist  is  possessed,  inspired.  He  is  under  the  influence  of 
enthusiasm,  passion,  a  frenzy  akin  to  delirium  (Euthyph.  3  C, 
Phaedr.  244  A  ff.),  and  follows  his  feeling  whithersoever  it  may 
lead.  He  is  freakish,  unaccountable,  irresponsible.  The  really 
responsible  entity  is  the  community  itself  (Rep.  492  A  ff.).  Art 
is  a  social  product.  In  the  patriarchal  village,  art  expresses  itself 
in  songs  and  dances  of  an  Arcadian  simplicity,  hymns  of  praise 
and  worship,  the  reflection  of  the  traditions,  hopes,  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  group.  In  our  luxurious  modern  age,  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  true  unity  in  the  state,  and  the  modern  citizens  have 
lost  their  old-time  single-mindedness  towards  virtue  (Rep.  372  E, 
etc.),  art  also  becomes  decadent,  emphasizing  the  ridiculous, 
effeminate,  and  base  in  human  conduct,  imitating  the  senseless 
noises  of  animals,  and  even  reproducing  the  utterly  meaningless 
sounds  and  sights  of  inanimate  nature  (Rep.  395  D  f.,  etc.). 

The  artist  is  thus  an  irresponsible  imitator  of  the  sounds  and 
sights  around  him,  possessed  of  the  singular  gift  of  enhancing 
and  intensifying  for  the  feeling  of  his  audience,  whatever  his 
hand  has  touched.  Reduced  to  the  non-artistic  form  of  unpreten- 
tious narrative  prose,  the  significance  of  his  creations  is  often 
paltry  enough  (Rep.  601  B).  But  rhythm  and  harmony  have  a 
charm  for  our  feelings,  whether  our  reason  approves  or  not  (Rep. 
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401  D  f.,  Laws  656  A  ff.),  and  under  the  spell  of  the  artist's 
wizardry  we  may  be  led  to  say  and  do  many  things  at  which  our 
sober  common  sense  would  look  askance  (Rep.  604  D  ff.,  Laws 
719  B-C).  Art  is  thus  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  may  react  upon 
the  community  which  permits  untrammelled  artistic  creation,  with 
fatal  results.  Simple  and  innocent-appearing  innovations  may 
have  consequences  of  wide-reaching  importance  (Rep.  424  B  f.), 
and  may  intensify  and  accelerate  the  tendency  towards  disrup- 
tion and  disunion  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  fourth-century 
democracy  (Gorg.  501  D  ff.,  Rep.  562  B  ff.). 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  philosopher  towards  this  child-like 
but  dangerous  figure  ?  Plato  seems  to  hesitate  between  two  main 
attitudes.  At  times,  impressed  by  the  enormous  power  of  art, 
and  of  the  potential  danger  to  the  community  which  yields  to  its 
charm,  he  is  for  banishing  forever  the  whole  tribe  of  artists  from 
his  ideal  state.  That  way,  and  that  way  alone,  safety  lies.1  But 
this,  after  all,  is  a  somewhat  crude  way  of  loosening  the  Gordian 
knot,  and  in  general  Plato  prefers  another  method.  The  artist 
can  create,  but  cannot  judge  the  value  of  his  creations.  The  phi- 
losopher-statesman has  an  accurate  sense  of  values,  but  cannot 
create  (Phaedr.  245  A,  265  B).  Let  the  statesman,  then,  apply 
his  standards  of  value  to  the  creations  of  the  artist,  permitting; 
some  and  suppressing  others  in  accordance  with  these  standards* 
and  the  problem  is  solved  (Rep.  377  B,  etc.,  Laws  817  D-E).  A 
strict  censorship  will  see  to^it  that  only  art-works  which  enhance 
community  feeling  and  emphasize  the  fundamental  value  of  com- 
munity living,  shall  see  the  light  of  day  (Rep.  389  D,  etc.).  As 
an  educative  influence,  art  can  so  train  the  feelings  of  the  young 
that  they  will  welcome  virtue  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  reason  as 
an  old  and  trusted  friend  (Protag.  326  A-B,  Rep.  376  E,  etc.). 
So  too  for  the  older  citizens ;  art  can  make  them  realize  the  charm 
of  civic  duty  and  the  glory  of  defensive  war  (Rep.  396  C  f.,  399 
A  f.,  Laws  814  E  ff.).  Such,  and  such  alone,  is  the  function  of 
art  in  the  ideal  state.  Anything  which  enhances  community 
values  is  to  be  encouraged;  anything  which  tends  towards  inno- 

i  Rep.  605  B,  607  B.  Artists  have  nothing  to  do  with  civic  justice,  as  a  rule, 
and  are  thus  at  best  superfluous  in  the  ethical  state  (Rep.  373  A-C,  398  A,, 
399  E). 
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vations  and  the  following  after  strange  art-patterns,  is  to  be  sup- 
pressed. For  the  philosopher  alone  knows  what  are  the  true 
patterns  of  life,  and  will  see  to  it  that  these,  and  these  alone,  are 
intensified  and  made  beautiful  by  art. 

If  we  ask,  then,  how  far  art  is  a  good,  the  answer  is  simple. 
Art  has  an  enormous  power  over  men  for  good  or  ill,  but  in  itself 
is  strictly  non-moral.  As  such,  it  must  either  be  banished  from 
the  ethical  community,  or  must  be  made  to  serve  community  ends. 
As  an  element  in  the  good  life,  regulated  by  the  law  and  order 
recognized  by  philosophic  insight  as  objective  and  final,  it  is  a 
good.  It  is  the  presence  of  such  law  and  such  order  alone,  which 
makes  it  good.1 

ii.    LAW. 

Law  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  group  life.  Every  social  group,  in 
the  course  of  the  natural  struggle  for  existence,  is  called  upon  to 
face  certain  problems:  (a)  problems  arising  out  of  the  struggle 
with  the  natural  environment,  such  as  the  never-ending  battle 
with  disease,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  food-supply 
for  the  group;  (&)  problems  arising  out  of  the  competition  of 
Other  social  groups,  such  as  the  exchange  of  commodities  in  the 
way  of  trade,  or  the  establishment  of  settled  relations  by  diplo- 
macy or  war  (Rep.  373  D  f.,  Laws  709  A  f.,  766  D  ff.) ;  (c) 
problems  arising  within  the  group  itself  from  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  co-operation  in  the  interest  of  the  group  as  a 
^whole,  upon  units  whose  diverse  and  competing  interests  tend 
towards  the  disruption  of  the  group:  e.g.,  economic  problems 
produced  by  disparity  of  possessions,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
problems  produced  by  lust  for  power  on  the  part  of  individual 
would-be  supermen  (Rep.  421  B,  etc.).  Such  problems  force 
themselves  upon  the  social  group,  and  inevitably  set  their  stamp 

>  Symp.  218  E,  Phaedr,  249  D.  Plato  implies  at  times  that  art  which  does 
not  serve  the  community  spirit  is  bad  as  art,  and  that,  as  art  functions  by 
introducing  law  and  order  into  the  otherwise  meaningless,  the  most  artistic 
creation  would  introduce  the  Divine  law  and  the  ide^l  order,  so  that  the 
philosopher  with  his  vision  of  the  Idea  would  be  the  best  artist.  But  his 
knowledge  of  the  actual  processes  of  artistic  creation  is  inconsistent  with  this, 
#nd  the  function  of  art  is,  in  general,  regarded  as  strictly  subordinate  to  a 
non-creative,  non-artistic,  philosophical  insight. 
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upon  the  organization  of  the  community.  War,  famine,  and  dis- 
ease, no  less  than  party-feuds  or  economic  competition,  express 
themselves  by  producing  within  the  group  a  definite  structure  in 
the  form  of  habits,  customs,  and  explicit  laws,  called  forth  to 
meet  the  situation  (Rep.  470  A  ff.),  and  eventually  constituting, 
in  their  totality,  a  concentrated  expression  of  the  history  and  evo- 
lution of  the  group  as  a  whole.1 

So  far  considered,  law,  in  its  main  outlines,  is  not  subjective, 
artificial,  or  arbitrary,  but  reflects,  in  the  civic  structures  and  cen- 
tralized authority  within  the  group,  the  working  of  great  natural 
forces,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  objective,  natural,  and  even 
Divine  (Laws  624  A  f.,  Min.  313  A  ff.).  As  the  civic  group, 
however,  gradually  attains  to  self-consciousness,  law  ceases  to  be 
the  natural  reaction  to  an  objective  situation,  and  becomes  a 
matter  of  deliberate  experimentation  on  the  part  of  individuals 
or  groups,  a  definite  attempt  to  regulate  community  organization 
and  manipulate  the  authority  of  law  in  the  interest  of  certain 
ideas  (Gorg.  482  E  ff.,  Rep.  343  B  ff.).  In  this  process  we  can 
distinguish  two  levels,  (i)  the  level  of  opinion,  and  (2)  the  level 
of  knowledge  or  philosophic  insight.  At  the  lower  level,  the 
opinion  seems  to  prevail  that,  as  the  function  of  law  is  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  group,  the  first  duty  of  government — the  central- 
ized authority  arising  naturally  in  the  struggle  for  community 
existence — is  to  preserve  itself.  Party  and  class  legislation  is 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  governing  body,  and — at  the  level 
of  opinion — this  seems  the  natural  and  proper  way  of  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  group  as  a  whole  (Laws  714  B  f.).  Legislation 
seems  thus  properly  expressive  of  the  interest  of  the  stronger  or 
ruling  caste,  and  ordinary  political  opinion  in  fourth-century 
Greece  does  not  appear  to  have  been  capable  of  rising  above  this 
conception.2  At  the  higher  level,  however,  such  a  notion  of  the 
function  of  legislation  is  seen  to  be  hopelessly  inconsistent  with 

1  This  is  especially  noted  in  the  cases  of  Crete  and  Sparta  (Crito  52  E,  Rep. 
544  A  ff.,  Hipp.  Maj.  283  E).     It  is  also  maintained  that  the  constitution  is  a 
reflection  of  the  character  of  the  citizens  (Laws  766  D  ff.). 

2  Rep.  343  B  f.     For  this  there  were,  no  doubt,  historical  reasons.     The  vic- 
tory  over  the   Persians,   followed  by  the   conversion   of  Delian   League  into 
Athenian  Empire,  made  inevitable  an  imperialistic  tendency  in  legislation. 
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the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  whole  group.  Disregard  of 
the  rights  of  minorities  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  disruption 
in  states,  and  class-legislation  is  regarded  by  Plato  as  a  main 
factor  in  the  decadence  which  was  spreading  so  rapidly  over  the 
faction-torn  cities  of  his  own  time  (Rep.  521  A-B,  550  C  ff.). 
For  the  philosopher,  the  only  proper  function  of  deliberate  legis- 
lation is  to  ensure  the  unity  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  not  by  pass- 
ing laws  in  the  interest  of  a  single  class  or  caste,  but  by  so  edu- 
cating all  classes  of  the  community  that  they  come  to  be  per- 
meated by  a  common  spirit,  the  spirit  of  social  service,  to  be 
realized  precisely  by  means  of  the  diversity  of  interests  and 
powers  which  each  individual  citizen  can  learn  to  direct  to  the 
common  good  (Rep.  423  B  f.,  462  A  ff.).  This  philosophic  ideal 
is  sketched  in  the  Republic  and  Laws,  and  its  details  are  too 
numerous  even  to  mention.  But  the  general  principle  underlying 
the  philosophic  idea  of  the  function  of  law  is,  clearly  and  beyond 
doubt,  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  that  interest 
is  understood  as  co-partnership  with  God  in  establishing  upon 
earth  laws  modelled  after  patterns  which  are  objective  and 
Divine  in  the  highest  sense  (Rep.  540  A-B,  etc.). 

Law,  then,  arises  as  a  natural  reaction  against  forces,  whether 
external  or  internal,  which  threaten  the  existence  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  more  primitive  stages  of  social  development,  it 
is  almost  wholly  unreflective;  but  as  political  self-consciousness 
evolves,  laws  become  man-made  attempts  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  group  in  the  interest  of  individuals  or  of  principles.  Class- 
legislation  is  inconsistent  with  the  continued  existence  of  the 
group  as  a  unity,  but  legislation  based  upon  rational  and  objective 
principles  ensures  to  the  citizens  the  highest  development  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Thus  understood,  how  far  is  law  a 
'good'? 

Not  all  laws  are  good.  Indeed,  so  little  love  has  Plato  for 
laws  and  law-making  (Lach.  196  B,  Theset.  172  C  f.),  that  his 
thought  may  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dilemma.  Either  the 
citizens  are  at  the  level  of  opinion,  or  they  have  reached  the  level 
of  philosophic  insight.  If  they  are  at  the  level  of  opinion,  no 
amount  of  tinkering  with  the  details  of  the  constitution  will  ever 
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succeed  in  producing  results  of  permanent  value  (Rep.  425  B  ff.), 
while  for  those  who  have  attained  to  philosophic  insight,  laws  are 
a  simple  impertinence,  if  not  directly  harmful  (Polit.  293  A  ff., 
Laws  875  C  f.).  In  either  case,  they  seem  to  be  useless.  But 
where  the  citizens  are  not  all  at  one  and  the  same  level  of  devel- 
opment, the  leaders  who  have  insight  can  use  the  institution  of 
law  as  a  kind  of  pis  aller,  to  educate  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  and  lead  them  gradually  in  the  direction  of  virtue. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  no  real  progress  towards  right 
living  is  possible  apart  from  law  (Laws  766  D  ff.).  But  this 
must  be  law  interpreted  and  enforced  by  men  of  genuine  insight, 
if  the  results  are  to  be  of  moral  value.  Only  so  far  as  the  speci- 
fic enactments  are  modelled  after  Divine  patterns,  and  are  per- 
petually re-shaped  to  meet  changing  circumstances  (Polit.  294 
A  f.,  299  E  f.),  can  law  be  regarded  as  a  force  which  makes  for 
moral  betterment.  It  is  a  good  precisely  so  far  as  it  expresses 
the  structure  of  the  ideal  community,  which  is  rational,  objective, 
and  truly  Divine  (Rep.  497  B  f.,  etc.). 

12.   PHILOSOPHY. 

Man  naturally  desires  to  know.  He  reaches  out  after  new  ex- 
periences, new  sounds,  new  sights,  new  tastes.  Anything  which 
stimulates  retina  or  tympanum,  anything  which  titillates  palate 
or  nostril,  awakens  into  activity  cognitive  processes  whose  mere 
functioning,  as  such,  is  associated  with  an  immediate  and  instinc- 
tive satisfaction  (Tim.  64  A  f.,  Laws  653  D  f.).  This  itch  to 
handle  for  oneself,  to  look  at  and  listen  to  everything  in  one's 
environment  which  arouses  cognitive  interest,  is  what  we  now- 
adays call  curiosity,  and  is  the  instinctive  basis  of  all  further 
development  of  a  specifically  intellectual  character  (Rep.  375 
E,  etc.). 

The  natural  urge  of  curiosity  leads  primarily  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  experience  at  the  sensory  level.  It  is  seeing,  feeling, 
handling,  etc.,  i.e.,  simple  experiences  of  a  sensory  kind,  which 
give  the  most  primitive  and  the  most  universal  satisfaction  of  this 
impulse  (Phileb.  54  E).  But  the  satisfaction  which  they  yield 
is  not  final.  The  cognitive  disposition  is  synthetic.  There  is  in 
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us  something  which  expects  and  demands  orderliness,  consistency, 
and  rationality  in  our  experiences,  and  in  so  far  as  our  new  sen- 
sations conflict  with  one  another  and  refuse  to  settle  down  into  a 
single  cognitive  system,  our  expectation  of  orderliness  receives 
a  shock.  This  shock  to  our  natural  demand  that  the  world  and 
the  idealizing  tendencies  of  our  own  minds  shall  be  in  pre-estab- 
lished harmony,  constitutes  an  obstacle  to  our  cognitive  impulse, 
throws  us  back  upon  ourselves  and  awakens  resistance,  an  accept- 
ance of  the  challenge,  a  determination  to  decide  the  conflict  and 
obtain  cognitive  satisfaction  before  some  higher  court  than  that 
of  mere  sensation  (Rep.  522  C  ff.,  Theset.  155  D).  The  desire  to 
know  is  thus  raised  above  the  merely  sensory  level,  and  reaches 
the  higher  levels  of  ideation  and  of  reason.  At  the  ideational 
level,  the  level  of  '  opinion,'  most  men  remain  satisfied.  With 
the  large  majority  of  mankind,  the  cognitive  impulse  can  no  fur- 
ther go  (Rep.  476  B  f.,  479  E).  It  remains  largely  sensory — for 
what  is  opinion  but  sub-consciously  synthesized  sensation? — and 
conceals  its  ultimate  failure  to  solve  our  obstinate  questionings, 
by  a  great  busy-ness,  a  plunging  into  a  vast  multiplicity  of  half- 
developed  theories  and  partially  organized  masses  of  experience, 
making  up  in  breadth  what  it  lacks  in  depth,  and  keeping  steadily 
outside  of  real  philosophy  (Rep.  484  B  f.,  490  A).  With  a  few 
chosen  mortals,  however,  the  cognitive  impulse  goes  further  (Rep. 
526  B-C).  As  sensations  and  memories  were  synthesized  into 
opinions  (Phileb.  38  B  ff.),  so  opinions  in  their  turn  become 
synthesized  into  Ideas  (Rep.  524  A  ff.,  Polit.  277  E  f.),  and 
finally  the  systems  of  Ideas  or  laws  which  constitute  the  special 
sciences,  become  synthesized,  at  least  in  outline  and  in  terms  of 
their  most  fundamental  presuppositions,  so  as  to  compose  a  single 
system  which  is  ultimate,  inasmuch  as  it  organizes  the  whole  field 
of  possible  knowledge  by  means  of  a  single  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple, a  principle  which  is  not  merely  convenient  as  a  means  of 
introducing  unity  and  system  into  the  pre-suppositions  which 
underlie  our  jostling  sciences,  but  is  also  objective,  the  ultimate 
principle  in  accordance  with  which  God  has  constructed  the  uni- 
verse (Rep.  510  B  ff.,  Soph.  253  C  f.).  Thus  to  penetrate  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  mundus  intelligibilis,  and,  in  the  light  of  the 
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ultimate  principle,  the  Idea  of  Good,  to  devote  oneself  to  the  task 
of  working  over  and  reorganizing  the  whole  of  human  experi- 
ence, theoretical  and  practical  (Gorg.  484  C,  Euthyd.  288  D  f., 
Tim.  88  B-C),  is  to  live  the  life  which  is  the  life  of  philosophy, 
the  highest  and  most  blessed  life  possible  to  man,  the  life  which 
substitutes  intellect  for  sensation,  and  reflective  reason  for  animal 
instinct,  and  makes  of  man  a  self-knowing  and  deliberate  co- 
worker  with  God  (Phaedo  64  A  ff.). 

To  ask  how  far  such  a  life  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  good,  may 
seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd.    And  yet,  there  is  a  point  in 
asking  such  a  question.    For  if  we  look  at  the  actual  facts  of  ex- 
perience, it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  most  esteemed  and  val- 
uable citizens  are  to  be  sought  in  the  ranks  of  professional  stu- 
dents of  philosophy  (Gorg.  486  A  f.,  Rep.  487  D,  etc.).    For  the 
individual  and  for  the  state,  devotion  to  philosophy  may  consti- 
tute a  real  danger,  and  instinct,  habit,  and  a  conservative  accept- 
ance of  the  conventions  approved  in  the  experience  of  the  race 
may  well  seem  a  safer  guide  than  speculative  research  (Rep.  497 
D   f.,   537  E  ff.).     For  ordinary  educated   opinion  in   fourth- 
century  Greece,  withdrawal  from  practical  life  for  the  purpose  of 
philosophical  study  is  admittedly  valuable  during  the  adolescent 
period.     A  little  philosophy  opens  the  mind  and  broadens  the 
range  of  interests  (Rep.  487  C-D).     But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  training,  and  an  unduly  protracted  adolescence  unfits 
the  seminarist  for  the  active  business  of  life.     Practical  life  needs 
quick  decisions,  and  prolonged  pondering  over  the  eternal  ques- 
tionings which,  after  all,  lead  nowhere,  makes  the  student  gauche, 
unpractical,  immature,  useless  both  to  himself  and  to  the  com- 
munity (Gorg.  484  C  f.).     Young  men  with  the  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  intellect  which  lead  to  success  in  such  studies,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  fritter  away  their  potential  value  to  the  com- 
munity.    The  crying  need  of  the  age  is  for  trained  leaders,  and 
men  who  possess  the  qualities  for  such  leadership  should  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  public  life  as  soon  as  their  training  is  reasonably 
complete.     Nothing  but  physical  unfitness  or  some  disqualifying 
one-sidedness  of  character  is  acceptable  as  an  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing academic  studies  beyond  the  adolescent  period   (Gorg. 
485  B  ff.,  cf.  Rep.  496  B-C). 
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To  this  appeal  to  the  facts  of  experience,  what  is  Plato's 
answer  ?  He  accepts  the  premisses,  admits  the  justice  of  the  reas- 
oning, but  denies  the  finality  of  the  conclusions.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  devotees  of  philosophy  are  eccentric,  immature  in 
judgment,  unfitted  for  leadership,  useless  to  themselves  and  to 
the  community  (Rep.  495  C  f.,  535  C  f.).  But  the  fault  lies,  not 
with  philosophy  as  such,  but  rather  with  the  personality  of  the 
actual  professionals,  or  with  the  social  environment,  or  both. 
Strong  social  pressure  in  the  direction  of  practical  affairs,  means 
deserting  theoretical  studies  too  early  and  throwing  oneself  into 
the  illiberal  influences  of  party  politics  (Rep.  489  D  ff.,  498  A  f.). 
What  public  life  lacks  is,  not  half-trained  leaders,  but  leaders 
whose  training  has  been  carried  much  further — far  enough  at 
least  to  overcome  the  will  to  power  and  to  make  the  students 
realize  the  worthlessness  of  personal  ambition  to  individual  and 
community  alike  (Phsedo  68  C  f.,  Rep.  496  B  f.,  etc.).  For  the 
rest,  Plato  devises  means  to  provide  practical  experience  and 
avoid  the  admitted  ills  of  unduly  protracted  study,  and  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  community  to  compel  its  trained  students  to  enter 
public  service,  though  at  an  age  much  later  than  that  required  by 
ordinary  opinion  (Rep.  519  C  f.,  539  E  f.).  Safeguarded  by 
proper  tests  for  candidates — tests  of  character  as  well  as  tests  of 
intelligence  (Rep.  503  E  f.,  etc.),  and  with  proper  provision  for 
practical  experience  as  well  as  for  theoretical  studies,  most  of 
the  dangers  are  averted,  and  the  life  which  fits  the  student  for  the 
transvaluation  of  traditional  values  (Rep.  540  A  f.)  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  community  towards  the  city  of  God,  is  of  the  utmost 
worth  both  to  himself  and  to  the  community. 

What  is  it,  which  makes  philosophy  a  good?  Curiosity,  of  it- 
self, has  no  particular  moral  value,  and  '  opinion,'  as  we  have 
seen,  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  is  right  or  true,  i.e.,  so  far  as  it 
approximates  to  philosophic  insight.  It  is,  then,  philosophy  itself 
which  is  good,  and  what  makes  it  good  is  precisely  its  insight  into 
the  Idea  of  Good.  In  studying  great  principles,  something  of 
their  greatness  enters  our  lives  and  frees  us  from  vulgar  tempta- 
tions (Rep.  500  B  f.,  etc.).  We  learn  gradually  to  reshape  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to  our  charge,  in  terms  of 
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these  ideal  principles,  and  by  means  of  such  studies  the  Idea  of 
Good  comes  to  have  a  habitation  in  our  personal  lives  and  in  the 
social  group  in  which  we  are  leaders  (Rep.  540  A  f.).  Philos- 
ophy is  thus  a  good,  precisely  because  it  is  par  excellence  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  life,  the  making  real,  in  human  experience, 
of  ideals  or  laws  which  are  not  only  inspiring  to  the  imagination, 
but  are  objective  and  Divine  in  a  literal  sense,  the  ultimate  laws 
which  express  the  true  nature  of  the  Real  (Soph.  253  C  f.,  Laws 
903  B  f.). 


So  far,  we  have  considered  somewhat  in  detail  examples  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  field  of  recognized  goods,  with  the  aim  of 
discovering,  in  each  case  taken  by  itself,  what  are  the  special 
features  which  commend  it  to  the  philosophic  judgment.  We 
should  now  be  in  a  position  to  sum  up  our  individual  conclusions, 
in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  precisely  are  the  objective 
elements  present  throughout  the  whole  range  of  such  cases,  what 
attributes  are  common  to  all  goods,  what  characteristics  are  ap- 
prehended by  philosophic  insight  as  justly  entitling  phenomena 
which  possess  those  characteristics  to  be  regarded  as  members 
of  the  class,  '  goods/ 

As  we  look  over  the  cases  studied,  one  result  stands  out  with 
unexpected  clearness.1  All  goods  have  this  one  feature  in  com- 
mon, that  they  express  measure,  organization,  proportion,  law. 
Thus  Health  is  the  harmony  resulting  from  a  certain  organization 
of  the  four  bodily  elements,  Wealth  is  good  as  far  as  it  is  acquired 
and  expended  with  a  certain  regard  for  law  and  order  and  the 
system  of  social  values,  Pleasure  is  good  so  far  as  our  hedonic 
feelings  take  on  a  certain  stable  structure  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  discovered  by  intellect.  Again,  what  is  Memory  but  organ- 
ized sensory  experience,  consisting  of  elements  abstracted  from 
the  flux  of  sensation  and  taking  on  the  beginnings  of  that  organi- 
zation which  gives  us  Opinion?  So  too  Intellectual  Acumen  is 
the  efficient  grasp  of  the  laws  revealed  by  methodic  organization 
of  experience,  and  Right  Opinion  is  characterized  especially  by 

i  As  the  evidence  for  what  follows  rests  wholly  upon  what  has  preceded, 
references  already  given  will  not  be  repeated. 
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its  orderly  reproduction  of  the  system  of  social  and  cosmic  values. 
So  also  with  the  moral  virtues.  Courage  represents  the  organiza- 
tion of  instinctive  pugnacity  in  terms  of  a  system  of  values.  Tem- 
perance is  a  passive  disposition  which  acquires  moral  worth  only 
by  taking  on  the  coloring  and  structure  of  law  and  order,  and 
Justice  is  the  herd-instinct  reorganized  so  as  to  reproduce,  in 
community  life,  a  structure  patterned  upon  the  final  system  of 
values  which  is  dominated  by  the  Idea  of  Good.  Again,  Art — 
essentially  the  introduction  of  measure,  proportion,  law,  into  our 
sensory  experience — is  good  from  a  moral  viewpoint  precisely  as 
it  is  the  beauty  of  systematic  and  orderly  living,  and  of  right  com- 
munity values,  which  it  intensifies  and  enhances.  So  too  Law  is 
a  civic  structure  of  a  systematic  kind,  and  Philosophy — the  final 
vision  of  the  Ideas — leads  to  the  complete  reorganization  of  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  law  and  order. 

Law  and  order,  then,  are  essential  objective  elements  in  every- 
thing regarded  as  good.  Law  and  order — any  law  and  any 
order?  Is  there  something  about  law  and  order  as  such,  which 
constitutes  them  elements  of  objective  value?  Let  us  consider. 
This  can  hardly  be  the  case,  at  least  without  further  qualification. 
Health  of  body,  for  all  its  Gesetzlichkeitj  is  no  absolute  or  uncon- 
ditioned good.  It  is  only  to  the  man  who  is  himself  good,  and 
exercises  a  certain  degree  of  insight  into  higher  values,  that  health 
is  of  moral  worth.  So  too  with  money  and  possessions,  with 
pleasure,  with  memory  and  intellectual  acumen.  These  are  of 
moral  worth  only  to  men  of  character  and  insight  into  higher 
values.  So  also  of  courage,  temperance,  art,  and  law:  it  is  in- 
sight into  higher  values  alone,  which  gives  these  ethical  worth — 
the  kind  of  insight  which  distinguishes  the  man  of  right  opinion 
and,  above  all,  the  philosopher. 

What  does  it  mean,  this  qualification — that  it  is  only  to  men  of 
character  and  insight  that  what  the  world  regards  as  '  goods ' 
are  of  genuine  moral  worth?  Men  of  character  presumably  use 
these  goods  in  the  service  of  right  ends,  and  men  of  insight  know 
how  to  use  them,  know  what  ends  are  right.  It  is  as  elements  in 
the  'higher'  life,  the  life  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence — 
as  elements  in  the  service  of  community  values,  in  a  community 
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which  makes  a  maximum  of  moral  and  intellectual  life  possible 
for  its  members — that  these  goods,  health,  money,  art,  and  the 
rest,  are  of  genuine  worth.  That  is  to  say,  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  alone,  is  of  value:  moral  and  intellectual  life.  Bodily 
health,  artistic  refinement,  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  goods — 
all  such  things  are  secondary,  good  only  as  means  to  the  life  of 
philosophic  insight  with  all  which  this  involves.  This  life,  how- 
ever, the  life  of  philosophic  insight,  is  good  without  further  quali- 
fication, good  in  itself. 

Good  in  itself — why?  What  is  it  about  philosophy  which 
makes  it  good  without  qualification?  Philosophy  is  insight — in- 
sight into  what  ?  Insight  into  values  ?  Such  a  procedure  is  circu- 
lar (Rep.  505  B— C).  It  is  a  vicious  circle,  if  we  explain  value 
in  terms  of  insight,  and  insight  in  terms  of  value.  No.  What 
is  of  importance  for  us  is  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  the  nature  of  the  objective,  the  real.  It  is  insight  into  the 
nature  of  reality  which  is  valuable,  and  it  is  valuable  precisely 
because  it  enables  us  to  get  in  touch  with  reality  in  a  practical 
way,  to  take  reality  up  into  our  lives  and  make  them  real,  to  re- 
organize our  experience  in  terms  of  patterns  which  are  not  man- 
made,  arbitrary  and  subjective,  out  of  touch  with  things-as-they- 
are,  matters  of  chance  and  fashion,  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  a 
Heraclitus  or  a  Protagoras,  or  the  ideas  of  a  ruling  class  swept 
up  from  the  underworld  of  party  politics  into  a  brief  span  of 
mis-spent  power,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind — but  patterns  which 
are  permanent,  eternal,  real,  genuine,  because  they  are  elements  of 
what  is.  Philosophic  insight  is  insight  into  the  genuine  laws  of 
the  real  world,  and  the  philosophic  life  is  the  reorganization  of 
human  experience,  both  of  the  individual  and — under  favorable 
conditions — of  society,  in  terms  of  these  laws,  a  making  real  upon 
earth  of  the  ideal  city  whose  pattern  is  laid  up  in  heaven,  the  city 
of  God. 

Let  us  apply  this  general  conclusion  to  the  particular  'goods.' 
Intellectual  acumen,  art,  law,  temperance,  and  the  rest,  are  of 
moral  value  so  far  as  they  bring  us  into  closer  contact  with  the 
nature  of  reality.  Just  what  does  this  mean  in  detail  ?  It  means 
that  law,  for  example,  is  of  genuine  worth  only  in  proportion  as 
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the  civic  structure  in  which  it  is  embodied  reproduces  the  general 
structure  of  the  ideal  patterns  in  accordance  with  which  the  cos^ 
mos  was  framed,  in  such  a  way  that  the  framework  of  society, 
so  far  as  that  rests  upon  law,  is  the  objective  system  of  ideal  pat- 
terns, translated  into  civic  structure.  So  too  art  is  of  genuine 
significance  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  Divine  patterns — whether  in 
the  natural  or  in  a  social  environment  which  has  been  formed 
upon  those,  patterns — which,  in  terms  of  colors,  tones,  and 
rhythms,  are  revealed  to  men  as  the  sources  of  all  that  partakes 
of  true  beauty.  Again,  it  is  only  so  far  as  the  structure  and 
coloring  which  they  take  on  are  the  structure  and  coloring  of  the 
Divine  order,  that  temperance  acquires  genuine  meaning,  that 
courage  places  its  stores  of  energy  and  resolution  at  the  service 
of  the  eternal  values,  that  justice,  the  principle  of  social  union, 
comes  to  represent  in  the  social  group,  the  objective  system  of 
interrelated  elements  all  working  towards  the  realization  of  the 
Idea  of  Good.  So  too  with  pleasure,  memory,  health — these  are 
of  genuine  worth  only  so  far  as  they  take  on  a  structure  expres- 
sive of  values  which  derive  from  the  eternal  order;  and  finally, 
intellectual  acumen,  right  opinion,  and  philosophy,  obtain  their 
whole  value  and  significance  from  the  objective  order  which  they 
make  their  study  and  with  which  they  bring  us  into  cognitive 
contact. 

For  Platonism  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  Reality,  a  system  of 
Ideas  organized  around  the  Idea  of  Good,  a  system  which  is  per- 
fect, self -sufficient,  final.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Man,  a 
being  imperfect,  dependent,  weak,  and  needing  support.  The 
good  for  man  consists  in  seeking  that  support  where  alone  final 
support  is  to  be  found — in  learning  to  understand  the  Divine 
order,  and  to  make  over  human  life  in  terms  of  the  Divine  pat- 
terns, to  take  reality  up  into  human  nature,  to  become  real  and 
Divine,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  for  man.  Man  is  a  bundle  of 
instincts,  Teachings  out  after  experiences  of  all  sorts.  Of  them- 
selves, these  instinctive  gropings  lead  nowhere.  Out  of  touch 
with  the  one  thing  which  supremely  matters,  all  the  lesser  goods 
of  life — wealth,  power,  and  the  rest — are  simply  unmeaning,  and 
a  life  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  wealth,  etc.,  is  a  life  utterly 
devoid  of  value  and  significance. 
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One  thing  alone  matters :  to  get  in  touch  with  reality,  and  thus 
become  real;  to  make  over  sense-perception,  memory,  opinion, 
and  intellect,  until  these  are  at  home  in  the  world  of  Ideas;  to 
make  over  the  social  instincts  and  habits  until  we  have  virtues, 
trained  habits  of  choice  which  follow  after  ideals  of  objective  sig- 
nificance; to  make  over  the  institutions  of  society,  creative  art, 
the  administration  of  law  and  politics,  etc.,  until  these  also  come 
to  partake  of  the  ideal  patterns  in  which  alone  there  is  reality  and 
true  being.  The  way  to  do  this,  to  obtain  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  reality  and  to  translate  these  workings  into  principles  of 
direct  and  immediate  significance  for  human  life,  is  by  philos- 
ophy, and  by  philosophy  alone.  To  the  selection  and  training 
of  the  ablest  minds  for  this  task,  the  whole  energies  of  society 
are  to  be  devoted,  and  for  the  Platonist  it  is  true  to  say,  that 
philosophy  is  the  way  and  the  life. 

What,  then,  is  our  final  conclusion?  The  elements  of  objec- 
tive value  in  the  various  'goods'  are  the  elements  of  objectivity, 
reality,  ideality.  The  system  of  Ideas  alone  truly  is',  and  it  is  so 
far  as  the  various  goods  of  life  partake  of  the  Ideal  system,  that 
they  are  objective,  real,  and  of  ethical  significance. 

RUPERT  CLENDON  LODGE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MANITOBA. 


DISCUSSION. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  NEW  REALISM. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  misconception  exists  as  to  the  measure  and  senses  in 
which  the  New  Realism  is  new.  Take,  e.g.,  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  B.  Russell :  "  Being  is  that  which  belongs  to  every  conceiv- 
able term,  to  every  possible  object  of  thought — in  short,  to  everything 
that  can  possibly  occur  in  any  proposition,  true  or  false,  and  to  all  such 
propositions  themselves."  That  is  certainly  wide  enough  for  the  un- 
restricted universe  of  thought,  and  will  cover  the  non-being,  the 
centaurs  and  other  fictions,  held  as  independently  real  by  some  ex- 
pounders of  the  new  realism.  Dr.  D.  Clyde  Macintosh  has  devoted 
some  critical  attention  to  this  in  his  Problem  of  Knowledge,  and  I  do 
not  now  concern  myself  with  it.  What  I  wish  to  deal  with  is  the 
notion  of  many  that  this  claim  for  the  being  of  purely  prepositional 
truth  is  a  novelty  or  a  twentieth  century  discovery.  It  is  at  least 
centuries  old,  as  old  as  the  age  of  Occam  and  Wyclif,  without  troub- 
ling about  the  Greek  Sophists. 

Let  me  illustrate  from  the  latter — and  less  known — of  these  two 
great  logicians,  as  a  valiant  realist  of  the  fourteenth  century.  My 
concern  is  with  his  Logica.  Being  was  the  basis  of  Wyclif's  realism. 
Being  was  the  transcendent  link  that  bound  the  universe  into  unity. 
And  the  being  of  prepositional  truth  is  claimed  in  Wyclif's  Logica  in 
the  most  explicit  manner.  He  lays  it  down  that  a  proposition,  being 
what  it  is,  and  apart  from  meaning,  has  a  being  or  exists.  It  is  an 
ens.  But  it  may  exist  only  as  meaning  itself.  "  Falsissima  propo- 
sitio,"  says  Wyclif,  "  significat  se  esse"  He  allows  every  proposition 
a  degree  of  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  in  form  a  proposition,  even  though 
it  should  mean  only  itself.  But  Wyclif's  realism  would  have  taken 
too  sober  a  coloring  to  think  of  centaurs  and  the  like  as  actually  exist- 
ing, or  having  a  being  other  than  as  thought  of.  We  may  allow  the 
object  to  be  something  of  the  nature  of  a  thinkable — un  pensabile,  as 
the  Italians  would  say.  And  we  need  not  hesitate  to  allow  that  the 
object  need  not  be  something  existing  in  space  and  time.  For,  long 
before  Meinong,  Hamilton  had,  in  his  Metaphysics,  (Vol.  I.,  p.  213), 
clearly  pointed  to  objects  that  are  purely  intellectual,  as  distinguished 
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from  those  that  are  real.  But,  as  is  well  known,  the  dichotomy  goes 
back  to  early  enough  times.  But  even  the  realism  of  Reid  affirmed 
that  "no  centaur  ever  existed."  Such  an  object,  said  Hamilton,  is 
"in  the  mind — is  a  modification  of  the  mind."  But  Dr.  Charles 
Mercier,  in  his  New  Logic  (p.  23),  thinks  that  if  "a  centaur  killed  a 
phoenix,"  that  happened  in  an  "  imaginary  "  world  "  outside  the  mind  " 
and  "beyond"  it.  But  he  thinks  the  externality  or  objectivity  re- 
quired in  every  proposition  may  be  met  by  such  imaginary  objects. 
But  that  kind  of  objectivity  is  just  what  many  logicians  deem  insuffi- 
cient. And  the  scholastic  philosophers  sharply  distinguished  between 
real  entity  and  merely  prepositional  truth — between  real  being  and 
merely  logical  being. 

As  to  the  being  of  each  and  every  sort  of  proposition,  to  what  does 
this  theory  of  being  lead?  Does  it  not  lead  to  holding  the  being  of 
every  sort  of  nonsensical  and  unmeaning  proposition  that  can  be 
framed?  But  did  not  this  very  thing  lead  to  the  historic  discredit 
of  the  theory  of  '  insolubles '  ?  You  are  left  in  the  end  stranded  with 
sheer  pseudo-propositions,  true  of  nothing  whatsoever  beyond  them- 
selves— a  mere  form  of  words.  But  only  of  what  exists  in  the  world 
of  reality  can  you  predicate  real  being.  Realism  or  existence  of 
propositions  should  depend  on  their  being  really  propositions,  that  is, 
true  of  something  beyond  themselves.  Irrationality  should  be 
shunned.  The  much  canvassed  proposition,  "  This  square  is  round/'' 
is  worse  than  an  absurdity;  it  involves  a  metaphysical  contradiction., 
and  is  a  patent  impossibility.  If  any  one  wishes — and  there  have 
been  formal  logicians  who  have  so  wished — to  assert  the  being  of  this 
proposition,  does  he  thereby  help  the  rationality  of  logic?  What  I 
am  saying  is,  that  if  we  are  to  assert  the  being  of  propositions,  these 
must  fulfil  the  true  nature  of  a  proposition.  If  there  is  anything  in 
that  with  which  new  realists  do  not  agree,  it  is  that,  at  any  rate,  for 
which  the  soundest  realism  that  I  know  has  contended. 

Mr.  Holt  suggests  (The  Concept  of  Consciousness,  p.  69)  that  we 
may  allow  of  two  propositions  that  they  "both  are,  and  are  contra- 
dictory ";  that  is  to  say,  they  equally  have  being.  But  if  one  of  these 
propositions  is  false,  as  Wyclif  and  logicians  ever  since  say  there 
must  be,  it  is  so  because  in  it  is  affirmed  the  thing  that  is  not.  Has 
logic,  then,  anything  further  to  do  with  it?  Or  shall  we  claim  for  it 
being?  Yes,  says  Mr.  Holt,  "for  untrue  propositions  have  being" 
(p.  66),  and  it  is  "  self-evident  truth  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  not " 
(p.  67).  Even  if  these  positions  be  taken  to  hold,  so  far  as  the  bare 
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logic  of  consistency  is  concerned,  still  on  the  more  real  or  objective 
view  of  logic  which  now  generally  obtains,  it  is  otherwise.  Falsity 
may  be  either  formal  or  material  (G.  C.  Ubaghs,  Logics,  p.  25). 
That  false  or  '  untrue '  propositions  have  '  being '  leads  to  anomalous 
results.  For  it  has  been  held  as  characteristic  of  all  Being  that  it  is 
true.  Falsity  or  untruth  has  been  held  to  consist  in  defect  of  being, 
that  is,  to  be  not-being,  yet  being  is  here  the  very  thing  claimed  for 
false  or  untrue  propositions.  And  when  we  are  asked  to  accept  as 
"  self-evident  truth  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  not,"  this  rather  stark 
and  oracular  utterance,  though  far  from  new,  is  not  so  self-evident 
as  to  be  above  the  need  of  such  explications  as  certain  German  and 
Italian  writers  thought  necessary  to  give  to  it.  Such  uses  of  the  cate- 
gory of  being  as  those  already  exemplified  cannot  easily  commend 
themselves  to  those  who  wish  to  see  logic  a  rational  discipline. 

If  the  ideal  of  logic  was,  even  in  Bacon's  time,  a  "  searching  after 
truth,"  it  does  not  readily  appear  how  this  ideal  is  to  be  realized  by 
hypostatizing  propositions  that  are  admittedly  false.  Nor  does  this 
procedure  consort  with  the  idea  of  modern  logic  that  every  proposi- 
tion should  have  reference  to  reality.  Of  course,  we  may  adopt  the 
plan  frankly  to  admit,  as  Dr.  Charles  Mercier  does  in  the  work  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  sphere  of  postulation  must  be  admitted  to  the 
sphere  of  existence,  and  that  then  our  deductive  logic,  or  logic  of 
consistency,  has  to  do  with  the  "  inconceivable,"  the  "  nonsensical," 
and  the  "unintelligible"  (p.  258).  To  those  whose  ideas  of  logic — • 
which  has  been  claimed  as  the  rational  science — contemplate  this 
rres-ult  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
irsaid.  But  admittedly  (p.  259),  "  its  province  is  not  to  ascertain  truth, 
^ut  to  ensure  consistency,  and  to  explicate  meanings  that  are  in  the 
postulate,  but  that  may  not  be  immediately  apparent."  But  the  logic 
of  consistency  is  only  part  of  the  science  of  logic,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered. "  If  I  choose  to  postulate  that  virtue  is  red  or  that  the  soul  is 
square,  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  cannot  prevent  me 
from  assuming  these  postulates  for  the  purpose  of  argument "  (p. 
258).  True  and  granted;  but  historic  realism  has,  to  my  reading, 
shown  far  more  good  sense  in  the  matter,  and  it  has  "  always  guarded 
the  object  of  knowledge"  (G.  A.  Tawney,  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW, 
May,  1913,  p.  291).  There  are  certain  aspects  of  realism  that  are 
matter  of  as  strenuous  concern  to  sane  and  moderate  idealism  as  to 
professed  realists. 

We  may  surely  beg  to  have  a  more  rational  line  of  procedure — a  line 
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more  accordant  with  truth  and  reality — pursued  in  the  science  of 
logic,  as  has  been  done  by  the  best  realism  known  to  me.  And  deduc- 
tive reasoning  has  still  its  place  in  real  or  applied  logic,  though  it 
may  not  have  for  its  concern  the  '  inconceivable,'  the  '  nonsensical/  and 
the  '  unintelligible.'  We  can,  of  course,  bring  propositions  that  are  un- 
true, or  inconceivable,  or  nonsensical,  or  unintelligible,  within  the 
category  of  being,  if  we  choose  to  make  that  category  abstract  enough, 
and  arbitrary  enough.  Whether  such  a  treatment  of  that  category  is 
desirable,  or  defensible,  or  rational,  is  another  matter.  For  these 
variegated  propositions  take  us  away  from  the  theory  of  being,  as 
usually  applied  to  the  world  of  things  real.  This  is  not  to  deny  the 
place  of  those  entia  rationis  or  logical  entities  for  which  the  scholastic 
philosophers  contended,  but  it  is  to  remember  that  these  exist  only  as 
being  thought  of,  and  call  for  no  fictitious  exaltation.  Their  objective 
being,  as  the  scholastics  held,  is  only  in  the  intellect:  their  sole  being, 
in  other  words,  is  the  esse  intentionale.  It  is  a  curious  feature  of 
Mr.  Holt's  theory  of  reality — which,  however,  he  hardly  always  claims 
to  have  given  (pp.  33,  338) — that  it  has  the  being  of  the  unreal  and 
the  contradictory,  as  the  feature  that  strikes  one  most.  Of  course, 
one  may  take  being  as  distinguished  from  existence,  and  say  with 
Dr.  A.  T.  Shearman,  that  a  centaur  "  has  being,  for  the  creature  may 
be  the  subject  of  a  proposition."  He  curiously  adds, — "At  the 
present  moment  the  centaur  certainly  does  not  exist,  but  there  is  no 
absurdity  in  thinking  of  it  as  coming  into  existence "  (Scope  of 
Formal  Logic,  pp.  155-156).  But,  again,  what  has  the  logic  of  truth 
to  do  with  being  of  this  sort,  which  has  no  place  in  the  world  of 
reality?  All  I  wish  to  be  considered  is,  whether  this  is  not  an  unde- 
sirable and  confusing  terminology  or  inexact  use  of  the  category  of 
being,  as  seen  if  one  thinks  for  a  moment  of  the  theory  of  being,  in 
the  hands  of  Rosmini,  for  example,  or  other  thinkers  that  might  be 
named.  For  this  logical  entitativeness  of  every  manner  of  proposi- 
tion, one  may  surely  ask  whether  it  is  quite  beyond  the  creative 
psychical  activity  of  the  new  realists  to  coin,  invent,  or  assign,  in  the 
philosophical  interest,  some  more  appropriate  term  or  designation  than 
being  for  what  belongs  to  the  realm  of  non-being,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood. I  know  the  difficulties,  and  how  it  will  be  said  that  what  we 
think  must  be  thought  through  the  concept  of  being;  and  I  have  my- 
self shown  what  time-honored  sanctions  there  are  for  the  present 
usage,  but  still,  should  we  not  improve  upon  the  past,  where  desirable, 
if  that  be  found  possible?  I  am  fully  aware  of  all  that  has  been 
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advanced  as  to  non-being  not  being  nothing,  but  rather  the  thing 
which  is,  and  so  forth;  but  while  such  contentions  have  their  place 
and  value,  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  make  what  I  have  suggested 
less  worthy  of  consideration  on  broad  philosophical  grounds. 

JAMES  LINDSAY. 
IRVINE,  SCOTLAND. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  FORCES  OF  NATURE. 

MAN,  we  are  commonly  told,  is  a  product  of  his  environment.  Fre- 
quently, also,  we  are  told  that  progress  in  human  institutions  and 
morals  is  a  fact.  Occasionally,  however,  a  voice  is  raised  to  chal- 
lenge our  easy  confidence  in  progress,  and  to  proclaim  that  what  we 
call  evolution  is  simply  change  brought  about  by  forces  external  to 
man  and  hence  indifferent  to  human  values.  This  latter  position  has 
the  merit  of  bringing  to  light  the  fallacies  of  abstraction  which  be- 
cloud the  whole  issue  and  make  necessary  the  question  whether,  when 
we  speak  of  the  forces  of  nature  on  one  hand,  and  the  individual  on 
the  other,  we  are  really,  as  we  assume,  dealing  with  mutually  exclu- 
sive and  therefore  independently  intelligible  terms. 

The  historians  who  seek  an  economic  interpretation  of  the  course  of 
human  events  have  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  this  fallacy.  An  out- 
standing example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Brooks 
Adams,  whose  new  Preface  to  The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts 
reaffirms  the  statement  of  philosophical  faith  which  is  central  in  The 
Theory  of  Social  Revolutions  which  he  published  in  1913.  At  that 
time  he  wrote: 

"  As  the  universe,  which  at  once  creates  and  destroys  life,  is  a  com- 
plex of  infinitely  varying  forces,  history  can  never  repeat  itself.  It  is 
vain,  therefore,  to  look  in  the  future  for  some  paraphrase  of  the  past. 
Yet  if  society  be,  as  I  assume  it  to  be,  an  organism  operating  on  me- 
chanical principles,  we  may  perhaps,  by  pondering  upon  history,  learn 
enough  of  those  principles  to  enable  us  to  view,  more  intelligently 
than  we  otherwise  should,  the  social  phenomena  about  us." 

In  the  light  of  this  mechanical  theory  of  society,  which  denies  to 
man  any  virtue  of  initiative  and  allows  him  only  the  doubtful  pleasure 
of  beholding  himself  in  the  process  of  being  molded  by  the  forces  of 
the  world  into  fashions  and  manners  of  which  he  has  not  dreamed, 
and  which  he  may,  or  may  not,  welcome,  one  is  prepared  for  Mr. 
Adams's  conclusion,  stated  in  the  new  Preface  to  The  Emancipation 
of  Massachusetts,  that  man  is  "the  victim  of  infinite  conflicting 
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forces;"  for  it  follows,  obviously,  that  if,  as  Mr.  Adams  says,  society 
is  a  complex  organism  operating  on  mechanical  principles,  man,  a 
component  part,  or  at  best,  an  organ  of  society  can  in  no  way  be 
superior  to  mechanical  laws.  From  such  mechanism  to  pessimism 
the  step  is  easy,  if  not  already  accomplished. 

The  history  of  the  thinking  whereby  Mr.  Adams  arrived  at  his 
conclusion  regarding  man's  ultimate  impotence  in  the  grasp  of  the 
universe  is  doubtless  typical  of  much  serious  thinking  in  this  century. 
Mr.  Adams  says  he  faced  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  optimistic 
and  dogmatic  Victorian  formulation  of  evolution,  namely  that  "our 
universe  is  the  expression  of  an  universal  law,  which  the  nineteenth 
century  had  discovered  and  could  formulate."  The  anticipation  of 
progressive  perfection  following  as  a  corollary  upon  this  universal 
law  was  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Adams 
demonstrates  with  admirable  clearness  that  Moses  held  the  same 
theory,  "  that  the  universe  about  him  was  the  expression  of  an  infinite 
mind  which  operated  according  to  law.  That  this  mind,  or  conscious- 
ness, was  intelligent  and  capable  of  communicating  with  man.  That 
it  did,  in  fact,  so  communicate  through  him,  as  a  medium,  and  that 
other  men  had  only  to  receive  humbly  and  obey  implicitly  his  revela- 
tions to  arrive  at  a  condition  nearly  approaching,  if  not  absolutely 
reaching  perfection,  while  they  should  enjoy  happiness  and  prosperity 
in  the  land  in  which  they  should  be  permitted  by  an  infinite  and 
supernatural  power  and  wisdom,  to  dwell." 

Although  in  the  trappings  of  metaphysical,  rather  than  religious 
terminology,  the  concept  of  evolution  has  functioned  and  is  still  func- 
tioning in  human  beliefs  not  very  differently  from  the  way  the  con- 
cept of  Jehovah  functioned  for  Moses — as  synonymous  in  short  with 
a  doctrine  of  final  cause :  that  one,  divine,  far-off  event  toward  which, 
the  poet  says,  the  whole  creation  moves. 

As  a  thorough  student  of  history,  Mr.  Adams  fails  to  find  warrant 
for  this  confidence  in  a  universal,  creative,  and  intelligent  principle 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  universe.  "  Each  day  I  live,"  he  writes, 
"  I  am  less  able  to  withstand  the  suspicion  that  the  universe,  far  from 
being  an  expression  of  a  law  originating  in  a  single  primary  cause,  is 
a  chaos  which  admits  of  reaching  no  equilibrium,  and  with  which  man 
is  doomed  eternally  and  hopelessly  to  contend." 

Is  there,  one  wonders,  no  middle  ground  between  the  optimism  of 
Moses  and  the  pessimism  of  Mr.  Brooks  Adams?  The  problem  Mr. 
Adams  advances  raises  a  number  of  questions,  and  one  of  them  so 
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important  that  it  should  at  least  be  stated  by  way  of  clearing  away 
irrelevancies  from  the  main  issue.  It  is  the  old  question,  whether  it 
is  humanly  possible  to  struggle  for  moral  values  in  the  face  of  genuine 
contingency.  Job,  it  will  be  remembered,  gave  a  resolute  affirmative. 
"  Though  He  slay  me — nevertheless  will  I  maintain  my  way  before 
Him."  But,  as  William  James  observed,  many  men  have  not  the 
robustness  of  spirit  to  face  with  fortitude  a  universe  without  walls. 
It  takes,  he  said,  "a  head  for  risks  and  a  sense  for  living  on  the 
perilous  edge,"  to  live  courageously  in  a  universe  in  which  human 
values  are  not  eternally  assured,  but  in  which  they  are  to  be  won,  or 
lost,  as  mankind  is  wise,  or  foolish,  strong,  or  weak.  To  be  willing 
to  work  hopefully  for  progress,  while  recognizing  the  possibility  of 
regress,  is  a  test  indeed,  but  one,  we  should  remember,  which  in  prac- 
tical matters  we  expect.  When  warned  by  friends  of  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  a  man  may  still  protest 
that :  "  anyway  it  is  worth  trying."  By  grace  of  the  power  to  imagine 
on  a  greater  scale  the  larger  purposes  of  life,  one  could  make  of  this 
practical  attitude  a  noble  philosophical  creed. 

Yet  granting  this  attitude  possible,  it  does  not  touch  the  heart  of 
Mr.  Adams's  view,  and  the  point  on  which  the  issue  turns  is  that  he 
considers  man  as  somehow  distinct  from  the  universe.  Man  is  "the 
victim  of  infinite  conflicting  forces,"  and  the  universe  again  is  a 
chaos  with  which  man  is  doomed  to  contend.  He  himself  describes 
the  disparity  as  a  conflict  between  mind  and  matter.  Quoting  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  says :  "  Here  in  half- 
a-dozen  sentences  St.  Paul  exposes  the  ceaseless  conflict  between  mind 
and  matter,  whose  union,  though  seemingly  the  essence  of  life,  creates 
a  condition  which  we  cannot  comprehend  and  to  which  we  could  not 
hope  to  conform,  even  if  we  could  comprehend  it." 

Herein  lies  the  subtle  difficulty  which  makes  a  half  truth  of  all 
strictly  economic  interpretations  of  history  such  as  Mr.  Adams's.  It 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  physical  determin- 
ism, which  accepts  too  strictly  the  mechanical  formula  of  motion  as 
the  resultant  of  external  forces  acting  upon  an  object,  as  an  exact 
analogy  to  man's  conduct  as  the  resultant  of  forces  no  less  mechanical 
or  external.  Even  in  the  mechanical  field  the  externality  needs 
analysis ;  whereas,  when  we  are  considering  man  as  he  is  acted  upon 
by  economic  forces  we  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  delineate  clearly 
the  man  from  his  universe,  since  the  economic  laws  themselves,  (which 
are,  according  to  the  assumption,  aspects  of  the  universe),  embody 
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themselves  inevitably  in  man's  motives,  and  motives  are  clearly  in- 
gredients of  character.  Hence  instead  of  appearing  as  the  victim  of 
the  active  forces  of  the  universe,  man  appears  to  be  that  part  of  the 
universe  where  significant  action  takes  place.  Apart  from  man  an 
economic  law  is  nothing,  although  as  it  expresses  itself  through  man's 
likes  and  dislikes  it  shapes  history. 

As  an  illustration  of  an  erroneous  philosophical  interpretation  of 
historical  events  when  the  mechanical  analogy  is  followed,  we  may 
take  as  typical  an  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  volume  The  Law 
of  Civilisation  and  Decay.  It  seems  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Roman  State  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  rehabili- 
tating the  institution  of  marriage  which  had  declined  under  economic 
stress.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Adams :  "  In  vain  celibacy  was  made 
almost  criminal — in  the  words  of  Tacitus  '  not  for  that  did  marriage 
and  children  increase,  for  the  advantages  of  childlessness  prevailed.' " 
Mr.  Adams,  as  is  evident  from  the  context,  views  this  as  a  case  where 
a  blind  economic  law  thwarted  the  purposes  of  men  expressed  in  legis- 
lation. But  to  consider  it  in  this  fashion  is  to  commit  a  serious  logical 
abstraction.  The  economic  law  in  question  did  not  exist  as  a  force 
apart  from  the  humanity  of  4  A.D.  Could  it  have  done  so,  it  would 
still  have  been  without  effect.  Instead  of  enjoying  a  separate  and 
abstract  existence  it  expressed  itself  more  or  less  explicitly  in  men's 
minds  in  the  form  of  motives  of  caution  against  increasing  the  misery 
of  the  world.  In  the  case  of  the  peasant  class,  we  gather  from  Mr. 
Adams's  discussion,  that  they  hesitated  to  marry,  as  it  meant  raising 
up  heirs  to  a  hopeless  serfdom.  To  repeat  the  observation  of  Tacitus, 
"the  advantages  of  childlessness  prevailed."  In  other  words,  men 
were  actively  shaping  their  conditions  in  terms  of  the  felt  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  their  present  universe. 

Yet,  while  it  is  true  that  the  universe  apart  from  man  is  meaning- 
less, since  one  cannot  imagine  an  economic  law,  for  example,  operat- 
ing except  through  man's  value-setting  instincts,  it  is  equally  true  that 
man  apart  from  his  universe  is  characterless,  since  the  world  is 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his 
flesh.  A  man  cannot  be  a  friend,  a  brother,  a  farmer,  or  even  a 
thinker,  without  something  and  some  one  besides  himself.  All  the 
adjectives  descriptive  of  character  emphasize  relationships ;  each  char- 
acteristic indicates  that  man  is  in  one  way  the  more  intelligible  only  in 
terms  of  his  environment.  Indeed,  without  the  forces  which  we 
habitually  speak  of  as  external,  man  could  have  no  social,  industrial, 
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ethical,  or  even  physical  existence.  He  would  not  be  man.  It  is  by 
realizing  to  the  full  this  interdependence  of  man  and  his  environment 
that  one  escapes  from  the  mournful  spectacle  of  man  "  the  victim  of 
infinite  conflicting  forces."  Nor  is  he  merely  a  mechanical  link  in  a 
chain  of  relationships.  The  uniqueness  of  purposiveness,  which  con- 
sciousness makes  possible,  and  the  ability  to  foresee,  even  in  a  limited 
degree,  the  consequences  of  his  conduct,  give  man  mastery. 

This  consideration  makes  plain  for  us  a  middle  course  between 
Moses'  optimism  and  Mr.  Brooke  Adams's  pessimism.  Between  the 
interpretation  of  evolution  as  the  unfolding  of  a  final  purpose  and  its 
interpretation  as  the  interplay  of  infinite  and  conflicting  forces  leading 
only  from  chaos  to  chaos,  there  lies  this  middle  ground  of  courageous 
hope:  in  so  far  as  man  understands  himself  and  his  world,  and  acts 
in  accordance  with  his  understanding,  he  introduces  purpose  into  the 
world,  and  he  creates  a  goal  toward  which  he  shapes  the  events  which 
become  history. 

With  this  interpretation  of  the  individual  and  the  forces  of  nature, 
moral  evolution  acquires  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  hope — both  of 
them,  however,  contingent  upon  man's  growing  understanding  of  him- 
self in  relation  to  his  world. 

ETHEL  E.  SABIN. 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

THE  PLATONIC  MODEL  OF  HYLAS  AND  PHILONOUS. 

DR.  A.  N.  WHITEHEAD  has  had  printed  on  the  title  page  of  his  re- 
cent "  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Natural  Knowledge  "  an 
exceptionally  fine  passage  from  Bishop  Berkeley's  first  dialogue  be- 
tween Hylas  and  Philonous.  The  saying,  which  is  near  the  end  of 
the  dialogue,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Philonous  and  runs :  "  I  am  not 
for  imposing  any  sense  on  your  words :  you  are  at  liberty  to  explain 
them  as  you  please.  Only,  I  beseech  you,  make  me  understand  some- 
thing by  them."  The  idea  here  expressed  is  certainly  in  full  accord 
with  Berkeley's  outspoken  disgust  at  those  who,  like  Prodicus,  insist 
upon  hair-splitting  distinctions  about  the  meanings  of  words.  Bacon 
and  Hobbes  were  no  more  bitter  against  the  logic-chopping  which 
characterized  scholastic  philosophy  in  its  decadence,  than  was  Berke- 
ley. As  he  repeatedly  insisted,  it  was  the  reality  for  which  a  word 
stood,  rather  than  the  mere  name,  in  which  he  was  primarily  inter- 
ested. Dr.  Whitehead's  quoting  of  this  admirable  passage  on  his 
title  page  is  a  just  and  suitable  acknowledgment  that  this  is  the  only 
right  attitude  for  a  real  thinker  to  take. 
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What  interests  me  most  in  connection  with  this  passage  is  its  ob- 
vious similarity  to  and  dependence  upon  a  saying  in  Plato's  Char- 
mides.  Socrates  there  says  to  Critias:  'oXX1  ty<i>  <roi  rldeaOai  yJkv  rtiv 
<JVO/«£TWI»  SISoufu  dry  &v  /3ot5Xj;  tKavrov '  Si)XoK  Si  pAvov  t<f>  6  n  Av  <j>tpw  Totivopa  S 
TI  &v  Xfyjjs.  This  might  be  translated :  "  You  are  at  liberty  to  give 
names  any  sense  which  you  please,  only  state  clearly  to  what  you 
would  apply  the  name  of  which  you  may  be  speaking."  Or  in  Jowett's 
language :  "  Now  I  have  no  objection  to  your  giving  names  any  sig- 
nification which  you  please,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  what  you  mean 
by  them."1  Here  we  have  essentially  the  same  idea  expressed  very 
much  as  it  is  expressed  by  Berkeley.  Indeed  the  similarity  is  so  strik- 
ing that  there  is  scarcely  any  question  but  what  this  passage  from 
Plato  was  in  Berkeley's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words  which  Dr. 
Whitehead  has  quoted.  Berkeley  seems  to  have  given  a  free  trans- 
lation of  this  Greek  passage,  which  must  have  been  consciously 
before  him  as  he  wrote.  And  if  this  is  true  the  .idea  really  belongs 
to  Plato  instead  of  to  Berkeley,  the  latter  being  responsible  only  for 
the  English  form  of  its  expression.  To  Plato,  then,  must  this  sen- 
sible idea,  which  has  rightly  appealed  to  Dr.  Whitehead,  be  referred 
for  its  origin. 

How  did  Berkeley  happen  to  have  this  Greek  saying  in  his  mind  at 
the  time  he  wrote  the  dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous  ?  Had 
he  retained  it  from  his  undergraduate  study  of  the  Charmides,  or 
had  he  been  reading  this  dialogue  in  preparation  for  writing  his  own? 
Without  making  any  pretense  of  claiming  to  be  an  expert  in  literary 
criticism,  I  suggest  that  the  best  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  assumption  that  Berkeley  made  special  use  of  the  Char- 
mides  in  planning  his  own  dialogues. 

Now  surely  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  had  carefully  studied  some  of 
Plato's  dialogues  in  preparation  for  the  writing  of  Hylas  and  Philo- 
nous. Fraser  has  rightly  said  that  Berkeley  has  come  nearer  catch- 
ing the  manner  of  Plato  than  any  other  English  writer.2  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  he  could  not  have  done  this  had  he  not  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  dialogues.  Moreover,  he  unquestionably  shows 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  Socratic  dialectic  in  Hylas  and  Philonous. 
Then,  too,  we  learn  from  a  very  early  source,  not  only  that  Plato 
was  Berkeley's  favorite  author,  but  that  he  borrowed  extensively 
from  him.  In  the  quaint  life  of  Berkeley  by  Joseph  Stock,  published 

1  3d  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  21.     [Steph.  163.] 

2  See  his  Berkeley's  Life  and  Letters,  p.  349. 
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in  1784  at  Dublin  as  a  preface  to  Berkeley's  works,  we  find  this  sig- 
nificant comment:  "His  favorite  author,  from  whom  many  of  his 
notions  were  borrowed,  was  Plato."1  Would  it  not  be  a  real  service 
to  students  of  Berkeley,  if  some  thoroughly  competent  scholar  would 
trace  such  notions  as  he  borrowed  from  Plato  to  their  source  in  the 
dialogues?  For  this  arduous  task  I  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  ability.  My  only  aim  is  to  suggest  and  argue  in  support  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  plausible  hypothesis,  namely  that  the 
Charmides  was  used  by  Berkeley  as  a  kind  of  model  for  Hylas  and 
Philonous. 

For,  after  all,  a  general  indebtedness  of  Berkeley  to  Plato  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  explain  his  having  taken  over  a  rather  isolated  passage 
from  the  Charmides,  and  his  having  given  to  it  an  expression  similar 
to  that  of  the  master.  To  be  sure,  when  Berkeley  first  read  these 
words,  they  might  have  struck  him  with  such  force  that  he  committed 
them  to  memory  as  a  kind  of  epitome  of  his  own  idea  about  the  proper 
attitude  a  philosopher  should  take  toward  mere  words.  Yet  it  seems 
somewhat  unlikely  that  he  would  retain  a  Greek  passage  so  vividly  in 
his  mind  as  to  translate  it  into  a  treatise  he  was  writing  a  long  while 
after  he  learned  it.  Anyway,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  became 
interested  in  Plato  in  his  college  days.  For  Fraser  says:  "Many 
other  names  as  well  as  Locke's  meet  us  in  the  Commonplace  Book; 
.  .  .  seldom  the  ancients  or  the  schoolmen."2  Hence  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Charmides  just 
prior  to  and  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  his  three  dialogues, 
taking  it  as  a  kind  of  model  for  his  own. 

Now  Fraser  mentions  the  fact  that  Berkeley  was  elected  Junior 
Greek  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College  in  November,  1712.  And  he  also 
remarks:  "Some  of  Berkeley's  time  in  1712  was  given,  we  may  sur- 
mise, to  preparing  the  beautiful  Dialogues  in  which,  in  the  following 
year,  he  sought  to  recommend  his  new  concept  of  sensible  things  to 
the  literary  world."3  Doubtless  Berkeley  knew  that  he  was  to  be 
appointed  Junior  Greek  Lecturer  some  time  before  the  appointment 
was  actually  made.  It  is,  therefore,  a  reasonable  assumption  that  he 

1  Vol.  I,  p.  xxiv.     The  value  of  this  source  is  attested  by  the  following :  "  To 
authenticate  the  following  account  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  particulars  were  for  the  most  part  communicated 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Berkeley,  brother  to  the  Bishop,  and  yet  living."     See  Adv. 
Fraser  made  free  use  of  this  source. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  p.  35. 
8  Loc.  cit.,  p.  53. 
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read  with  his  students  during  the  school  year  1712-1713  some  of  the 
dialogues  of  Plato,  his  favorite  author.  And  to  introduce  them  to 
the  Socratic  eristic  what  better  selection  could  he  have  made  than 
the  short  and  simple,  yet  beautiful  and  graceful  Charmides?  It  goes 
without  saying  that  such  dialogues  as  he  may  have  selected  were  all 
read  in  the  original.  Would  this  not  be  the  most  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  how  Berkeley  happened  to  have  this  Greek  passage  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  Hylas  and  Philonous?  In  all  probability  the 
writing  of  the  three  dialogues  grew  out  of  his  winter's  work  on  Plato. 
He  may  have  chosen  to  read  Plato  with  his  students  because  of 
having  previously  planned  to  write  Hylas  and  Philonous,  or  the  idea 
of  writing  his  own  dialogues  may  have  suggested  itself  to  him  in 
connection  with  his  course  on  Plato.  And,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
this  passage  in  his  first  dialogue,  as  well  as  to  the  general  adaptability 
of  the  Charmides  to  that  purpose,  I  think  it  entirely  probable  that  he 
used  it  as  a  special  model. 

The  records  of  Trinity  College  might  reveal  in  just  what  Berke- 
ley's work  as  Junior  Greek  Lecturer  consisted  during  that  school 
year.  These  records  are  not  available  to  me.  However,  neither 
Stock  nor  Eraser  have  anything  to  say  on  this  subject,  and,  since 
Fraser  made  a  careful  study  of  the  records  in  preparation  for  writing 
his  detailed  "  Life,"  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  show  what 
Berkeley  did  during  that  year.  Fraser  gives  a  list  of  books  which 
Berkeley  borrowed  from  the  college  library  during  1712,  but  the  only 
Greek  work  in  the  list  is  Aeschines  &c.  Orations.  But  since  Berke- 
ley must  have  owned  a  set  of  Plato,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  borrow  that  from  the  library. 

To  conclude,  then,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Whitehead  from  Hylas 
and  Philonous  and  the  one  in  Charmides  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
hypothesis  that  Berkeley  was  reading  the  latter  with  his  students  in 
Trinity  College  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  own  dialogues.  This  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  fact  that  he  was  that  year  appointed  Junior 
Greek  Lecturer,  as  well  as  with  the  early  recorded  fact  that  Plato  was 
his  favorite  author.  For,  whatever  other  Greek  author  he  may  have 
read,  he  would  hardly  have  neglected  to  introduce  his  students  to  his 
favorite.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  the  Charmides  would  appear 
to  be  the  particular  Platonic  dialogue  upon  which  Berkeley  modeled 
Hylas  and  Philonous. 

DANIEL  SOMMER  ROBINSON. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


REVIEWS   OF  BOOKS. 

The  Psychology  of  Nations.  A  Contribution  to  the  Philosophy  of 
History.  By  G.  E.  PARTRIDGE.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1919.— pp.  xii,  333. 

The  chief  object  of  this  book  is  to  find  a  way  to  put  an  end  to  war. 
Wars,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  are  products  of  the  whole 
character  of  nations,  and  it  is  by  the  development  of  this  character 
that  war  will  cease.  Now  if  the  world  is  governed  in  all  its  progress 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  if  ideals  and  motives  are  themselves  the  result 
of  biological  or  psychological  laws,  if  we  cannot  divert  the  course  of 
nature  by  conscious  purposes  and  create  the  future,  war  is  an  un- 
avoidable natural  catastrophe.  Mr.  Partridge  is  not  ready  to  admit 
this.  He  believes  that  we  can  make  our  future, — not,  however,  by 
politics  but  by  shaping  the  plastic  life  of  the  young.  We  must  study 
the  natural  order  of  progress,  understand  the  forces  that  have  brought 
us  to  where  we  stand  now,  and  to  what  influences  they  are  to  be 
subjected  if  they  are  to  carry  us  onward  and  upward.  To  this  end 
the  first  part  of  the  book  offers  an  analysis  of  the  motives  of  war 
in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  of  society,  while  the  second 
studies  our  present  situation  as  an  educational  problem.  In  other 
words,  we  must  know  what  the  war  mood  is  in  order  to  educate  it, 
control  it,  and  redirect  it. 

Mr.  Partridge  finds  the  central  motive  of  the  war  mood  in  a  gen- 
eral impulse  which  he  calls  the  intoxication-motive;  this  considered 
generically  is  a  craving  for  power  and  for  the  experience  of  exerting 
and  feeling  power.  He  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  most  if  not  all 
the  specific  instinctive  reasons  and  feelings  engendered  in  war  or 
occurring  as  an  incitement  to  war  are  capable  of  inducing  ecstatic 
states :  all  the  purely  aesthetic  elements  in  social  life,  for  example,  the 
religious  states,  and  the  social  impulses  have  this  effect. 

Mr.  Partridge  seeks  to  avoid  "the  faults  of  all  purely  biological 
sociology"  with  its  too  simple  interpretations,  its  erroneous  explana- 
tion of  human  life  in  terms  of  instinct,  and  its  exaggeration  of  bio- 
logical analogies.  But  I  wonder  whether  he  does  not  fall  into  an 
equally  objectionable  psychological  fallacy  in  setting  up  the  motive 
of  power,  not  only  as  the  central  motive  of  war  but  as  "the  funda- 
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mental  cause  and  movement  in  the  social  order,"  as  the  motive  "that 
runs  through  all  history,  and  all  social  and  individual  life."  It  is  this 
motive  which,  he  holds,  appears  in  the  intoxication  moods  and  im- 
pulses, in  national  honor,  in  the  political  motives;  these  motives  all 
together,  he  tells  us,  "  are  but  phases  of  a  deep,  powerful  energy  and 
purpose  and  the  source  of  the  main  movement  in  history  out  of 
which  war  comes."  Indeed,  in  this  movement  all  the  motives  of  the 
social  life  are  said  to  be  always  present  and  active  at  the  same  time. 
In  Mr.  Partridge's  philosophy  of  history  and  of  war  the  Nietzschean 
craving  for  power  seems  to  be  substituted  for  the  will  to  live  or  the 
struggle  for  existence  which  has  long  served  as  a  popular  scientific 
principle  of  explanation.  It  doubtless  has  its  place  in  human  mo- 
tivation, but  to  make  it  "the  fundamental  cause"  is  only  another 
case  of  over-simplification  of  human  life. 

According  to  our  author  the  war  mood  is  rooted  in  a  basal  impulse, 
and  war  therefore  a  natural  expression  of  the  social  life.  Never- 
theless, he  does  not  regard  war  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  any 
natural  law:  we  can  educate  the  war  mood,  redirect  and  control  it, 
which,  I  take  it,  means  that  we  can  redirect  and  control  the  craving 
for  power.  Nations  are  for  him  "  self  conscious  personalities." 
"  Perhaps  in  the  future  they  may  change  their  ways,  abandon  volun- 
tarily their  desires,  subject  themselves  to  discipline,  or  deliberately 
invent  a  plan  of  international  relations  that  will  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  war  from  their  lives  altogether"  (pp.  154 ff.).  All  our 
hopes,  however,  lie  in  the  education  of  the  young.  We  must  examine 
all  the  foundations  upon  which  our  ideas  about  education  rest;  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  idea  of  internationalism  most  incites  new  thought 
about  education.  "  Indeed,"  Mr.  Partridge  declares,  "  in  a  sense  all 
questions  about  education  must  now  be  considered  with  reference  to 
internationalism  in  some  way"  (p.  165).  "Internationalism  is  first 
of  all  a  recognition  of  the  legitimate  desires  of  nations,"  and,  there- 
fore, "  a  widespread  education  in  the  meaning  of  history  must  first 
be  made  the  foundation  of  international  justice  in  the  minds  of  the 
people"  (p.  171).  And  so  the  teaching  of  history  becomes  one  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  the  educational  work  of  the  day,  history  as 
an  understanding  of  the  motives  and  the  desires  of  peoples:  it  must 
show  us  what  nations  are  at  heart  (their  national  psychology),  what 
they  desire,  what  they  can  do.  What  we  need  most  here  is  the  his- 
torical spirit.  We  must  also  give  the  rising  generation  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  and  the  place  of  our  country  in  the  world, 
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and  a  more  earnest  interest  in  its  functions  and  its  welfare  (p.  175). 
But  education  is  or  should  be  a  process  by  which  national  character 
is  constantly  being  molded.  What  we  have  done  naively  and  by 
sheer  force  of  our  powers  of  growth,  we  must  do  now,  it  is  likely, 
deliberately  and  efficiently  (p.  179).  The  forces  that  will  continue 
to  shape  our  country  must  be  in  the  form  of  leadership  growing  out 
of  the  best  impulses  and  the  true  meaning  of  our  civilization  (p.  180). 

Although  Mr.  Partridge  does  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  all  this 
means  that  the  educational  process  can  be  directed  consciously  by 
reason  and  ideals,  by  an  ethical-political  philosophy;  the  craving  for 
power  can  be  guided  into  moral  channels.  In  a  broad  sense,  he  tells 
us,  the  spirit  of  the  school  must  be  religious,  i.e.,  deeply  touched  by 
the  sense  of  the  spiritual  world;  and  it  must  also  be  touched  by 
the  influence  of  art  (p.  194).  The  school  must  be  everywhere  con- 
ducted to  a  greater  extent  in  the  spirit  of  religion  (p.  306).  We  must 
emphasize  the  optimistic  mood,  the  ideal  of  justice  and  humanity,  the 
recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  soul  of  the  individual,  the  ideal  of 
service  rather  than  Christianity's  specific  doctrines  (p.  307).  There 
are  evidently  phases  of  the  soul  to  which  the  will  to  power  may  be 
made  subject;  I  suppose,  however,  that  Mr.  Partridge  would  regard 
them  all  as  capable  of  inducing  ecstatic  states  and  therefore  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  craving  for  power.  This,  to  my  mind,  would  amount 
either  to  a  mere  juggling  of  words  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  theory 
or  to  a  misinterpretation  of  human  life.  A  craving  for  power  that 
manifests  itself  in  the  love  of  justice  and  humanity,  for  example,  is 
not  what  we  generally  mean  by  that  term.  And  to  say  that  we  love 
justice  and  humanity  in  order  to  enjoy  the  ecstacy  of  it,  the  expe- 
rience of  exerting  and  feeling  power,  is  a  pure  assumption. 

These  criticisms,  however,  do  not  seriously  affect  our  author's 
educational  philosophy,  which  seems  to  me  in  the  main  eminently 
sound.  The  chapters  on  "  Peace  and  Militarism  "  and  "  The  Teach- 
ing of  Patriotism"  (pp.  197-241)  are  instructive  and  would,  I  think, 
prove  helpful  to  those  interested  in  education.  He  does  not  subscribe 
unreservedly  to  a  philosophy  of  peace.  "Nations,  like  individuals, 
must  lead  bravely  hazardous  lives,  without  too  much  thought  of  dan- 
ger." Peace  may  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  He  also  points  out 
that  the  ideal  of  universal  brotherhood  and  cooperation,  of  sacrifice 
and  altruism,  cannot  be  realized  in  the  present  stage  of  history.  But 
the  stern  picture  of  justice  is  one  that  fits  most  into  the  present  mood 
of  the  world:  it  is  the  best  basis  for  the  teaching  now  of  interna- 
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tional  morality.  The  teaching  of  pacificism  seems  to  be  the  wrong 
way  of  teaching  peace.  War  is  an  evil,  but  the  spirit  that  makes  war 
is  by  no  means  an  evil  (pp.  204 ff.).  As  to  patriotism,  "it  is  not  by 
weakening  loyalty  to  country  but  by  strengthening  it  that  interna- 
tionalism will  be  made  secure"  (p.  214).  "When  our  patriotism  is 
sincere  enough  so  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  sacrifice  for  country 
our  religious  intolerance  and  bigotry,  our  social  antipathies,  and  our 
industrial  advantages,  we  shall  have  a  morale  which  for  peace  or 
for  war  will  be  wholly  sufficient"  (p.  221). 

There  are  excellent  chapters  on  "  Political  Education  in  a  Democ- 
racy" (pp.  242-268)  and  "Industry  and  Education"  (268-289);  in- 
deed, the  entire  second  part  of  the  book  will  prove  useful  to  students 
of  education,  even  though  they  should  leave  unread  the  first  part 
which  deals  with  the  psychology  of  war. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

A  Fragment  on  the  Human  Mind.  By  JOHN  THEODORE  MERZ.  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1919. — pp.  xiv, 
309. 

This  book,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  is  the  sequel  to  his 
well-known  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  the  Religion  and  Science  of  a  later  date.  The  title  of  the  latter 
work  indicates  the  goal  toward  which  he  has  been  striving.  Although 
his  historical  researches  have  been  conducted  with  strict  impartiality, 
the  final  aim  has  been  to  attain  answers  to  the  questions  raised  by 
the  contact  of  scientific  and  religious  opinion  under  the  conditions 
of  nineteenth-century  thinking.  Mr.  Merz's  results  were  already 
suggested  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  History,  and  applied  to  a  special 
problem  in  the  Religion  and  Science.  The  present  Fragment  gives 
their  more  inclusive  statement,  covering  a  variety  of  philosophical 
principles  from  its  beginning  in  the  doctrine  of  method  to  the  out- 
come in  the  interpretation  of  ethics  and  the  religious  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  is  only  a  sketch — a  Fragment  as  the  title 
runs,  more  precisely,  an  outline  of  principles  deemed  essential  to  the 
inquiry  and  the  conclusion  which  the  writer  has  in  mind.  In  point 
of  method  Merz  goes  back  to  Hume.  The  plain  historical  study  of 
ideas,  as  Locke  conceived  it  and  as  Hume  brought  it  to  a  climax, 
forms  "  the  Method  of  Introspection,"  in  which  alone  philosophy  can 
find  a  firm  basis  for  its  inquiries.  Hume's  method,  however,  requires 
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some  correction,  or  rather  it  stands  in  need  of  development  and  com- 
pletion. It  cannot  be  confined  to  its  analytic  and  synthetic  phases: 
these  must  be  supplemented  by  the  "  synoptic  "  view  which  considers 
data  in  their  connections,  eventually  in  relation  to  the  sum-total,  the 
"Together,"  of  the  world.  Introspection,  moreover,  or  the  intro- 
spective method  must  include  genetic  inquiry,  although  Merz  limits 
this  for  the  most  part  to  genesis  in  the  individual  mind,  and  the  indi- 
vidual as  coming  to  conscious  life  under  the  influence  of  a  developed 
social  environment  already  in  existence. 

Whatever  constitutes  an  integral  element  in  conscious  experience, 
therefore,  gains  a  preferred  position  in  Merz's  appraisal  of  the  re- 
sults of  thought.  And  not  only  the  fact,  but  the  mode  in  which  a 
fundamental  psychical  form  appears,  gives  it  importance.  The  ulti- 
mate datum  is  experience  itself,  "the  Stream  of  Thought"  in  James's 
phrase,  or  as  Merz  prefers  to  term  it  after  the  analogy  of  the  heavens, 
"the  Firmament  of  Thought."  In  this  "stream"  or  "firmament" 
all  elements  have  "existence."  Within  the  flow  or  the  expanse, 
however, — and  in  the  last  analysis  we  never  get  beyond  it — distinc- 
tions arise  between  existence  and  reality,  between  subject  and  object, 
between  various  degrees  of  reality,  between  existence  and  value, 
which  is  (or  becomes)  the  "truly  real."  Into  this  process  of  de- 
velopment, it  will  easily  be  understood,  many  factors  enter.  But 
supreme  among  them  is  the  influence  of  personality  exercised  in  inter- 
subjective  intercourse.  The  tactual  and  muscular  experience  of  re- 
sistance, for  example,  contributes  to  the  conception  of  external  real- 
ity. But  it  is  only  a  contributory  cause.  The  principal  source  of 
the  child's  notion  of  objectivity  is  his  experience  of  the  personality 
of  his  mother  or  his  nurse  as  they  bend  over  him  in  the  care  of  his 
infancy.  And  this  continues  to  be  the  center  of  man's  objective  ex- 
perience. For  Merz,  substance,  external  or  internal,  disappears  as  a 
meaningless  abstraction.  Real  and  unreal,  subjective  and  objective, 
exist  only  within  the  stream  or  firmament  of  thought.  And  thought  is 
consciousness,  experience  in  the  individual  as  affected  by  and  related 
to  the  experience  of  his  fellows.  The  selection  of  part  of  this  expe- 
rience to  be  considered  real  depends  on  permanence,  resistance,  order 
and  arrangement,  and  the  like.  Predominant  in  the  end  is  the  effect 
of  inter  subjective  agreement.  We  call  those  parts  of  our  experience 
real  which  we  believe  to  be  -the  same  for  other  conscious  persons  as 
they  are  for  us. 

So  also  with  the  forms  of  the  inner  life.    Arising  in  the  emotional 
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and  volitional  areas  of  individual  experience,  and  although  they  are 
termed  ideal,  these  constitute  the  highest  kind  of  real  existents. 
With  them,  too,  personality  and  harmony  supply  the  sources  and  the 
criteria  of  reality.  Truth — the  master  Idea — originates  in  the  de- 
mand for  veracity  made  upon  the  child  and  finds  its  realisation  in 
judgments  which  are  independent  of  the  individual  knower.  Morality 
begins  with  the  experience  of  authority,  mediating  through  personal 
behests  the  essential  conditions  of  social  living.  Religious  progress 
is  the  work  of  creative  personalities.  Its  supreme  development  has 
been  attained  in  the  work  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  the 
rule  of  Love  which  binds  together  those  who  accept  the  Christian 
system. 

In  this  inner  world  of  values  reality  manifests  itself  in  forms  essen- 
tially different  from  those  which  we  call  external  or  objective.  Phys- 
ical reality,  as  conceived  by  the  scientific  mind,  is  characterized  by 
continuity  and  conservation.  In  the  inner  life  discontinuity  rules, 
and  a  perpetual  increase,  in  sum  creation,  whence  freedom  follows 
as  an  included  factor.  There  is  no  justice,  therefore,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  confine  the  interpretation  of  the  spiritual  life  to  categories 
derived  from  the  sphere  of  external  existence.  This  is  but  part  of 
the  entire  firmament  of  experience.  Conceived  in  systematic  form,  it 
is  the  outcome  of  a  highly  abstract  process  of  scientific  elaboration. 
When  these  partial  and  developed  principles  are  adopted  as  criteria 
of  the  whole,  we  repeat  on  a  larger  scale  the  old  error  of  deriving 
universal  theories  from  the  type  of  thought  which  happens  at  a  given 
time  to  be  uppermost  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Thus  the  domain  of 
values  is  more  than  an  incidental  type  of  individual  experience.  It 
constitutes  an  integral  division  of  the  inner  life.  It  approves  itself 
when  tested  by  the  standards  of  systematic  investigation.  Especially 
in  the  form  of  morality  and  religion,  it  marks  the  climax  alike  of  indi- 
vidual spirituality  and  of  the  real  system  in  which  all  things  consist. 

This  rapid  outline  of  a  constructive  system  suggests  many  inter- 
esting questions.  It  includes  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  the  brevity  with  which  so  important  conclusions  are  set  forth. 
Among  the  queries  which  occur  to  the  reader's  mind  a  few  may  be 
mentioned  as  typical.  Thus,  even  if  the  value  of  the  introspective 
method  be  conceded,  one  has  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  author  passes 
lightly  over  difficulties  inherent  in  its  application.  On  occasion  he 
realises  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  method.  But  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulty  does  not  deter  him  from  making  it  his  sole 
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instrument  of  inquiry,  while  he  fails  to  recall  the  long  series  of  diver- 
gent views  which,  from  Hume's  time  to  the  present,  it  has  brought 
forth  in  facile  profusion.  Once  more  the  reader  is  haunted  by  the 
spectre  of  the  "psychologist's  fallacy."  Is  the  interpretation  which 
is  given  of  the  "  firmament "  "  experience  "  as  it  appears  to  the  "  ex- 
perient"?  Or  is  it  an  elaboration  of  experience  by  later  and  more 
systematic  thinking?  The  doubt  is  increased  by  the  author's  re- 
stricted use  of  his  chosen  instrument.  It  should  be  noted,  indeed, 
that  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  thought  and  culture 
leads  him  out  beyond  the  narrow  limits  set  for  the  inquiry.  In  prin- 
ciple, however,  he  centers  his  attention  on  psychical  genesis  in  the 
individual  under  the  conditions  of  developed  social  intercourse.  And 
the  question  recurs  whether  it  is  possible,  starting  from  this  position, 
successfully  to  employ  the  method,  even  if  in  itself  it  be  considered 
valid. 

There  are  gaps  also  in  the  argument  which  occasion  surprise  in 
view  of  the  tendency  of  the  author's  thought.  The  scanty  notice  of 
the  primary  forms  of  conative  experience  has  already  been  cited.  It 
must  now  be  added  that  this  relative  neglect  of  the  active  side  of 
mind  is  characteristic  of  the  discussion  as  a  whole.  And  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cognitive  doctrine  elements  are  lacking  which  might 
have  been  expected,  if  the  results  arrived  at  be  taken  into  account. 
For  instance,  hearty  adherence  is  given  to  Hume's  theory  of  impres- 
sions and  ideas  when  it  is  supplemented  by  the  Leibnizian  nisi  ipse 
intellectus.  But  the  definition  of  <(  mind  "  or  intellect  is  disappointing : 
"the  totality  or  ensemble  of  all  present  and  remembered  experi- 
ences that  form  the  background  or  setting  of  any  special  experience, 
thought,  or  feeling  which  may  be  at  any  moment  the  object  of  our 
attention"  (p.  245).  With  this  interpretation  may  be  compared  the 
meagre  list  of  the  fundamental  relations  (chiefly  space  and  time), 
and  the  contrast  between  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  upon  the 
"Together" — in  either  its  subjective  or  its  objective  sense — and  the 
scanty  indication  of  what  togetherness  includes.  In  this,  of  course, 
Merz  is  not  singular  among  the  philosophers  of  the  time.  But  he, 
and  they,  raise  fundamental  questions  alike  by  their  assumption  of 
connectedness  among  the  elements  of  thought  and  being  and  their 
failure,  or  their  principiant  refusal,  to  consider  what  such  connected- 
ness implies.  Anschauung,  intuition,  synopsis,  togetherness — it  may 
be  an  advance  to  postulate  the  data  instead  of  endeavoring  to  explain 
them  as  the  outcome  of  some  transcendent  activity.  But  though 
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they  be  taken  as  "  given,"  as  "  ultimates,"  or  even  as  "  mysteries,"  the 
philosopher  is  surely  under  obligation  to  state  what  his  principle  con- 
tains. And  when  this  is  done,  we  are  back  among  the  old  problems 
which  the  new  assumption  was  planned  to  avoid. 

In  fine,  the  Fragment  is  a  constructive  sketch  based  on  wide  learn- 
ing, marked  by  keen  insight,  and  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  spir- 
itual convictions.  By  its  negative  characteristics,  as  well  as  by  its 
conclusions,  it  leads  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  contemporary 
thinking.  And  these  are  none  the  less  suggestive  because,  explicitly 
or  without  our  full  appreciation,  they  involve  the  historic  issues  of 
the  classical  systems. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Modern  Science  and  Materialism.    By  HUGH  ELLIOT.    Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.,  London,  1919. — pp.  211. 

Mr.  Elliot,  following  the  professed  "destruction  of  metaphysical 
pseudo-knowledge  "  (p.  7)  in  his  Modern  Science  and  the  Illusions  of 
Professor  Bergson,  addresses  himself  in  this  work  to  the  task  of 
constructing  a  philosophy  which  shall  be,  in  its  main  features,  more 
certain  and  enduring  than  the  classic  systems  of  philosophy.  The 
reader  of  the  book  detects  at  the  start  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
deem philosophy  by  basing  it  on  the  conclusions  of  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences.  "  Science  .  .  .  alone,"  the  author  tells  us,  "  can 
furnish  the  data  of  philosophy.  If  there  is  any  knowledge  attainable 
that  can  truly  be  called  philosophic,  it  is  such  knowledge  only  as  is 
yielded  by  a  study  of  the  various  sciences"  (p.  n).  In  accordance 
with  this  belief,  approximately  one-half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  the  "all-embracing"  (p.  8),  i.e.,  the  philosophically  signifi- 
cant, principles  of  the  above  mentioned  disciplines.  Chapter  I  is  an 
account  of  certain  striking  features  of  the  stellar  universe;  Chapter 
II  relates  the  romance  of  atoms  and  electrons,  and  tells  something 
about  energy.  The  function  of  these  chapters  is  partly  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  the  discussion,  later  in  the  work,  of  materialism,  partly  to 
catch  the  imagination  of  the  reader  by  contrasting  the  world  in  its 
largest  with  the  world  in  its  smallest  dimensions,  and,  for  the  re- 
mainder, to  suggest  what  an  insignificant  creature  man  is — how 
"oppressed  and  baffled"  (p.  12)  he  should  feel  in  this  vast  and  im- 
personal universe.  Chapters  III  and  IV,  entitled  respectively  Life 
and  Consciousness,  and  The  Fallacy  of  Vitalism,  argue  that  the 
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organism,  despite  its  alleged  strangeness  here,  is  yet  in  one  essential 
respect  very  much  at  home,  being  a  part  of  the  natural  order,  and  no 
miracle.  Life  is  but  "a  name  for  certain  properties  of  protoplasm" 
(p.  100)  ;  organic  responses  are  "  ordinary  cases  of  the  redistribution 
of  matter  and  energy"  (p.  158).  The  philosophical  summary  of 
these  postulates  of  science,  together  with  one  additional  feature,  is 
the  theory  of  Materialism,  expounded  in  Chapter  V.  The  theses  of 
materialism  are  three,  viz.,  the  universality  of  law,  the  non-existence 
of  purpose,  and  the  unreality  of  consciousness  as  an  entity.  The 
second  proposition  means,  in  effect,  the  same  as  the  first.  The  third 
thesis  is  most  novel,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  of  greatest 
significance  as  it  marks  the  advance  from  a  partly  speculative  to  a 
wholly  scientific  materialistic  conception.  "The  ancient  materialists 
believed  to  a  certain  extent  ...  in  the  existence  of  souls.  They 
asserted  their  materialism  only  by  the  theory  that  these  entities  were 
material  in  character.  .  .  .  The  scientific  materialist  of  today  does 
not  believe  in  any  separate  existence  of  this  kind  whatever.  He 
regards  what  is  called  soul  or  mind  as  identical  with  certain  physical 
processes  passing  in  a  material  brain"  (pp.  144,  145).  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  volume  before  us  was  written  under  the 
stimulus  furnished  by  the  conception  that  consciousness,  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  things. 

The  final  chapter,  entitled  Idealism,  differs  curiously  from  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  Here  it  is  revealed  that  materialism,  so  far  from  being 
"the  only  true  philosophy"  (p.  174)  is  but  a  provisional  statement  of 
such  a  philosophy  for  purposes  of  scientific  investigation.  To  settle 
truly  the  nature  of  matter  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  knowing 
process,  beginning,  as  one  would  expect,  with  the  "experiences  .  .  . 
of  a  newly-born  infant"  (p.  175).  Starting  with  the  assumption — 
which  is  never  recognized  as  such — that  "  sensations  are  the  only 
fundamental  reality  .  .  .  and  association  .  .  .  the  only  fundamental 
process"  (pp.  200,  201),  Mr.  Elliot  sketches  a  theory  which  differs 
from  Berkeley's  only  in  respects  dictated  by  the  conception  that  con- 
sciousness is  not  an  affair  of  images,  and  is  not  constituted  of  any 
separate  stuff  or  material.  But  the  result  is  essentially  the  same. 
For  the  former  writer  as  for  the  latter,  matter  is  a  constructed  some- 
what— for  Mr.  Elliot,  a  cluster,  or  "clot",  (p.  187)  of  sensations. 
"  Sensations,  originally  free,  begin  to  hang  together  in  little  groups. 
Here  we  get  matter.  The  little  groups  hang  together  in  larger 
groups,  and  we  get  the  beginnings  of  science.  The  larger  groups 
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hang  together,  and  we  have  the  greatest  generalizations  of  science. 
.  .  .  Materialism  is  the  name  for  the  great  scheme  of  associated  sen- 
sations which  represent  all  knowledge"  (pp.  203,  204).  "Idealism 
holds  the  field  [as  valid  metaphysics],  but  scientific  materialism  does 
not  conflict  with  it,  as  crude  materialism  has  always  done"  (p.  145). 
The  amateurishness  of  this  system  of  philosophy  could  be  passed 
over  in  silence  were  it  not  for  the  missionary  earnestness  with  which 
it  is  proclaimed.  To  one  who  proposes  to  rescue  us  from  the  shame 
of  all  but  willful  ignorance,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the  postulate 
of  uniformity,  or  of  relevant  difference,  needs  in  most  circles  of 
philosophers  no  preaching  whatever.  If  teleology  and  purpose  are 
still  spoken  of,  it  should  be  understood  that  these  words  do  not  sug- 
gest to  the  informed  reader  the  capricious  "  irruption  of  any  spirit- 
ualistic factor"  (p.  194),  which  is  as  distasteful  to  the  philosopher 
as  to  Mr.  Elliot,  but  the  fact  that  workers  in  this  field  regard  it  as 
their  business  to  investigate  the  good  as  much  as  the  true.  Our 
author  should  have  extended  his  reading  in  philosophy  beyond  the 
works  of  Bergson,  James,  and  Russell  before  starting  on  his  crusade. 
Had  he  done  this,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  "immovable 
rock  [recently]  established  by  physiology"  (p.  13) — to-wit,  that  the 
mind  is  not  the  shadow  or  ghost  of  the  brain — is,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, a  commonplace  of  the  philosophic  tradition  which  flows  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Hegel,  and  is  continued  at  the  present  time  by* 
writers  of  whom  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  a  notable  representative.  I  believe 
Mr.  Elliot  would  be  greatly  surprised  should  he  chance  to  read  each 
article  of  his  scientific  materialism  in  the  works  of  the  latter  writer. 
In  general  the  criticism  to  be  passed  on  the  first  five  chapters  of 
the  work  is,  not  that  the  generalizations  to  which  they  give  rise 
are  false,  but  rather,  insignificant.  The  difficult  work  of  philosophy 
lies  in  the  jungle  beyond  this  cleared  field.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak 
as  charitably  of  the  author's  "idealism"  as  of  his  "materialism." 
Surely  the  presuppositions  of  the  former  doctrine  are  too  near  those 
of  uncriticised  common-sense,  and  the  conclusion  that  matter  is 
"clotted  sensations"  too  utterly  barren,  to  be  taken  seriously  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Elliot  should  have  learned  that  the  postulate  of 
sensationalism,  on  which  he  erects  his  metaphysics,  is  the  other  half 
of  the  postulate  that  mind  is  a  thing,  and  should  have  pilloried  the 
first  conception  along  with  the  second.  In  this  way  does  metaphysics 
force  itself,  in  one  or  another  of  its  worst  forms,  on  those  who  pro- 
fess least  respect  for  it. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY.  A.  H.  JONES. 
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Pagan  and  Christian  Creeds:  Their  Origin  and  Meaning.  By  ED- 
WARD CARPENTER.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe,  1920. — 
P.  319. 

A  large  portion  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  and  com- 
parison of  the  more  important  rites  and  creeds  of  the  various  histor- 
ical religious  systems,  and  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  rites  in  the  functions  of  human  life 
and  in  the  relations  of  natural  facts  and  events.  This,  the  author 
thinks,  suggests  certain  principles  for  determining  the  meaning  and 
value  of  religious  creeds  and  practices,  and  indicates  what  is  to  be 
the  characteristic  content  of  the  religion  of  the  future.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  nothing  specifically  novel  or  particularly  valuable 
for  the  understanding  of  religion  that  develops  from  the  author's 
analysis — nothing,  at  least,  that  has  not  been  produced  by  more  im- 
portant recent  studies.  But  the  speculation  about  the  religion  of  the 
future,  while  perhaps  not  very  significant  in  itself,  implies  a  sort  of 
philosophy  which  is  suggestive  even  if  not  very  profound.  Religion, 
the  author  seems  to  think,  is  a  matter  of  immediate  experience,  and 
we  should  look  for  its  origins  in  the  simple  and  necessary  activities 
of  man  when  he  is  closest  to  nature,  when  his  own  mental  and  bodily 
processes  are  regarded  as  continuous  with  nature  processes.  These 
bodily  processes,  with  the  emphasis  on  sex  and  a  tendency  toward 
their  deification,  represent  the  first  stage  of  development  of  reli- 
gious creeds  and  practices;  the  second  stage  is  concerned  with  the 
'changes  of  the  seasons,  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  food,  and  de- 
velops ideas  of  earth-spirits  and  magic;  while  the  third  connects 
•jreligion  with  the  sun  and  planets  of  the  sky,  and  leads  to  belief  in 
remote  gods  (p.  12).  In  all  this  process  fear  is  the  dominant  motive, 
but,  as  fear,  it  arises  only  within  the  second  stage  out  of  what  was  in 
the  first  a  "mechanical  protective  instinct"  (p.  14). 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  one  of  a  number  of  propositions 
somewhat  fully  developed  is  intended  by  the  author  to  furnish  the 
main  thesis  of  the  book,  as  the  argument  seems  to  turn  now  about 
one  and  then  about  another  of  the  following :  ( i )  there  is  one  funda- 
mental world-religion  of  which  the  various  systems  are  merely  aspects 
or  phases ;  (2)  Christianity  is  of  a  piece  with  Paganism  and  is  neither 
superior  to  it  nor  unique;  (3)  there  has  been  a  "slow  psychologic 
evolution"  at  the  basis  of  world-development;  and,  (4)  as  a  result 
of  this  evolution,  there  will  appear  a  new  and  refined  world-religion 
superior  to  both  Christianity  and  Paganism  and  along  with  it  the 
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brotherhood  of  man.  Of  the  latter  there  appear  now  from  various 
quarters  divers  "precursive  signs."  The  hypothesis  of  a  "psycho- 
logic evolution  "  may  be  worth  brief  notice.  Three  stages  of  this 
evolution  are  distinguished,  the  earliest  of  which  was  the  stage  of 
"  Simple  Consciousness,"  in  which  the  degree  of  consciousness  pos- 
sessed by  man  was  not  radically  different  from  that  of  the  higher 
animals  with  which  he  lived  in  close  communion.  It  was  essentially 
perceptive  and  was  "  embedded "  in  the  world-consciousness.  Men 
were  "well  adapted  to  their  surroundings  and  harmonious  with  the 
earth  and  with  each  other"  (p.  224).  The  second  stage  is  that  of 
self-consciousness  and  is  characterized  by  the  separatist  tendencies 
which  result  in  the  discovery  of  personal  individuality  as  distinct 
from  the  conditions  of  environment  and  from  other  personalities.  It 
is  the  age  of  strife,  ambition,  greed,  vanity,  the  desire  for  property, 
and  all  the  evils  that  beset  the  world  as  we  know  it  now.  As  intelli- 
gence increases  instinct  becomes  less  sure,  the  dispersive  tendency 
becomes  stronger,  until  man  becomes  an  outcast,  and  "  in  that  dis- 
tressful state,  in  that  doleful  valley  of  his  long  pilgrimage,  he  still 
remains  today"  (p.  226).  It  is  in  this  period  that  the  rituals  and 
creeds  of  religion  take  their  origin.  It  will  be  followed  by  the  third 
stage  which  will  involve  a  "return  to  a  Consciousness  which  shall 
have  Unity  as  its  foundation-principle,  and  which  shall  proceed  from 
the  direct  sense  and  perception  of  such  an  unity  throughout  crea- 
tion " ;  a  state  similar  to  that  of  the  first  stage  in  which  the  mind  of 
man  was  "continuous  through  nature,"  but  "enriched,  deepened,  and 
greatly  extended  by  the  experience  of  the  Second  Stage"  (p.  233). 
The  law  of  unity  is  love  overcoming  ignorance  which  is  bred  of 
fear  (p.  275).  What  in  detail  this  ultimate  consciousness  is  to  be  is 
not  clear.  It  is  referred  to  variously  as  "cosmic  universal  life"  (p. 
235)  "communism"  (p.  272),  "common  life"  (p.  276),  and  there  is 
much  fine  poetry  developed  in  extolling  its  virtues. 

But  it  is  really  a  good  book  to  read.  There  is  much  emphasis  on 
primitive  rude  and  barbarous  customs  which,  perhaps,  we  for  shame 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  forget,  and  might  forget  if  they  were  not  re- 
peated in  every  age.  But  there  is  also  a  display  of  delicate  aesthetic 
sensibility,  some  humor,  and  much  elegant  sarcasm  at  the  expense 
of  Christianity,  civilization,  individualism,  property,  etc.,  which  con- 
stitutes a  rather  impressive  criticism  of  modern  types  of  social  insti- 
tution, and  reminds  us  that  we  are  again  reading  after  the  author  of 
Civilization:  Its  Cause  and  Cure.  But  logic  is  likely  to  be  weak 
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where  aesthetic  reigns.  An  evolution  whose  motive  force  is  fear  and 
which  is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  law  of  necessity — "  It  had  to  be  " 
(p.  226) — would  hardly  have  been  able  even  to  bring  man  to  his  pres- 
ent woeful  condition,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  transition  is  to 
be  made  into  the  future  state  where  the  law  is  love.  Anyway  the 
idea  of  love  as  law  would  suggest  that  Christianity  is  not  quite  so 
crude  as  the  author  would  like  to  have  it  seem  to  him.  And  specula- 
tions about  future  states  are  often  suggestive,  and  can  be  beautiful, 
as  this  book  amply  shows.  The  book  closes  with  an  appendix  con- 
taining two  chapters  on  the  teaching  of  the  Upanishads,  which,  pre- 
sumably, are  intended  to  illustrate  the  type  of  life  of  the  future. 

E.  JORDAN. 
BUTLER  COLLEGE. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

La  Philosophic  d'E.  Boutroux.     Par  A.  P.  FONTAINE.    Paris,  6  Place  de  la 

Sorbonne,  Librarie  Joseph  Vrin,  1920. — pp.  iv,  87. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  a  series  projected  by  the  author  on  "  La  Cul- 
ture Franchise  "  that  is  to  contain  similar  volumes  on  the  philosophies  of 
Bergson,  Le  Dantec,  Renouvier,  etc.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  succinct 
account  of  the  achievements  of  contemporary  French  philosophy  and  at 
the  same  time  to  emphasize  the  originality  and  value  of  its  contributions. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  a  most  important  philosophical  movement  has  gone 
on  in  France  during  the  past  generation.  It  is  true  also  that  the  outside 
philosophical  world  will  be  helped  in  understanding  this  movement  by 
such  studies  as  M.  Fontaine  has  furnished  in  the  little  volume  before  us. 
If  I  were  to  venture  a  criticism  of  his  programme,  it  would  be  that  he 
does  not  mention  M.  Fouillee,  who  deserves,  I  think,  the  central  place  in 
any  account  of  recent  contributions  to  philosophy  by  French  writers. 

M.  Fontaine  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  philosophical  works  of 
Professor  Boutroux,  setting  forth  at  the  same  time  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  thought  in  France  about  1875,  when  he  began  to  write.  "  Philosophy 
was  more  and  more  identified  with  science.  Science,  on  its  side,  was  rep- 
resented as  a  necessary  series  of  demonstrated  truths  and  established 
laws,  of  which  the  most  perfect  form  was  the  science  of  mathematics. 
The  world  was  each  day  seen  to  be  subjected  to  an  inevitable  determinism 
of  which  mathematical  necessity  seemed  to  be  the  most  accurate  expres- 
sion "  (p.  ii).  It  was  against  this  background  that  Professor  Boutroux 
developed  his  "  Philosophic  de  la  Contingence."  As  M.  Fontaine  points 
out,  Boutroux  is  both  an  historian  of  philosophy  and  a  constructive 
thinker,  and  he  has  laid  the  basis  for  his  metaphysics  of  freedom  by  a 
detailed  criticism  of  determinism  in  various  philosophical  systems  and 
particularly  of  the  claims  of  mathematical  mechanism  in  its  scientific  form. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  criticism  at  the 
time  it  was  undertaken,  and  it  required  no  small  degree  of  courage  on  the 
part  of  a  young  writer  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  dogma- 
tism of  science.  Similarly,  no  one  can  doubt  the  great  service  that  Pro- 
fessor Boutroux  has  rendered  to  philosophy  through  the  long  series  of 
writings  in  which  he  has  maintained  an  idealistic  view  of  the  world,  and 
defended  the  moral  and  religious  experiences  from  the  confident  and 
superficial  interpretations  of  naturalism.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  stand 
alone :  one  may  say  that  he  is  a  representative  of  an  important  French 
tradition  in  philosophy  which  seeks  to  set  a  limit  to  the  principle  of 
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mathematical  necessity  by  recognizing  a  realm  of  '  indeterminism '  or 
'  contingency '  that  is  unaffected  by  it.  Thus  M.  Fontaine  points  out 
(p.  76)  that  neither  Comte  nor  his  disciple  Littre  maintained  a  system  of 
monistic  determinism,  while  the  emphasis  upon  free  will  and  contingency 
is  central  in  writers  like  Maine  de  Biran,  Renouvier  and  Ravaisson.  It  is 
of  course  to  this  tradition  also  that  the  philosophy  of  Bergson  attaches 
itself.  '  Absolute  beginnings,'  '  contingency,'  '  freedom  from  determina- 
tion,' are  set  up  as  cities  of  refuge  to  which  one  may  flee  from  the  domin- 
ion of  necessary  law. 

As  time  has  gone  on  it  has,  I  think,  become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
claims  of  idealism  do  not  rest  upon  the  reservation  of  any  part  of  experi- 
ence from  the  system  of  laws  that  express  the  rationality  of  the  universe. 
It  is  in  vain  to  challenge  the  dictum  that  '  the  real  is  the  rational.'  The 
problem  is  that  of  coming  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  reason.  Those  who 
quote  this  proposition  from  Hegel  in  order  to  criticise  it  usually  overlook 
the  fact  that  he  lays  equal  emphasis  upon  its  converse,  that  the  rational  is 
the  real.  M.  Fontaine,  who  vigorously  defends  science  against  his  author, 
insists  that  knowledge  which  does  not  tend  toward  scientific  verification 
is  for  us  of  no  value.  But  if  that  be  granted,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  '  scientific  verification  '  shall  be  limited  by  the  categories  of  mechanical 
science.  There  are  other  forms  of  comprehensibility.  It  is  doubtless 
essential  in  philosophy  to  protest  against  receiving  what  is  in  principle 
incomprehensible.  But  the  limits  of  reason  are  not  set  by  the  mechanical 
system :  reason  is  in  principle  the  universal  capacity  which  finds  for  each 
phase  of  reality  its  own  proper  expression  of  comprehensibility.  Professor 
Boutroux  sees  truly  that  philosophy  demands  a  different  form  of  compre- 
hensibility from  the  sciences. 

It  is  not  true,  I  think,  as  M.  Fontaine  seems  to  assume,  that  Boutroux 
means  to  deny  the  possibility  of  an  intelligible  and  verifiable  view  of  the 
world.  His  view  of  the  different  orders  of  reality  and  their  interrelations 
presupposes  such  an  intelligible  view.  Indeed,  at  times  he  approaches 
to  the  view  of  degrees  of  reality  and  of  the  mind  as  a  developing  system 
of  categories  that  renders  unnecessary  and  unmeaning  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  '  contingency.'  Perhaps  it  was  the  unfortunate  influence  of  this 
word,  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  directly  from  Aristotle,  that  pre- 
vented Professor  Boutroux  from  realizing  that  freedom  is  not  in  prin- 
ciple opposed  to  determinism,  but  that  '  the  truth  of  determinism  is 
Freedom.' 

J.  E.  C. 
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The  New  Idealistic  Movement  in  Philosophy.    An  Inaugural  Address  by 

H.  WILDON  CARR.    Delivered  May  16,  1919.    London,  Williams  and  Nor- 

gate.— pp.  28. 
Immediate  Experience  and  Mediation.     An  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered 

before  the  University  of  Oxford  2Oth  November,  1919.    By  HAROLD  H. 

JOACHIM.     Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1919. — pp.  22. 

Both  of  the  above  publications  are  inaugural  lectures  delivered  by  Eng- 
lish professors  on  assuming  the  duties  of  their  chairs.  There  was  recently 
published  in  the  REVIEW  the  address  of  Norman  Kemp  Smith  on  a  similar 
occasion. 

Professor  Carr  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  professorship  of  philos- 
ophy in  King's  College,  University  of  London.  Although  beginning  his 
career  as  a  professional  teacher  of  philosophy  somewhat  late,  he  has  been 
well  known  to  scholars  in  this  field  through  his  writings  and  through  his 
activity  in  connection  with  the  Aristotelian  Society.  In  this  lecture  he 
speaks  of  the  foundation  of  this  Society  in  London  in  1880  by  a  group  of 
young  men  who  were  not  philosophers  but  a  group  of  fellow-workers  in 
a  chemical  laboratory.  Its  original  object  was  that  of  '  the  systematic 
study  of  philosophy,'  and  according  to  Professor  Carr,  who  became  a 
member  a  few  months  after  its  birth,  the  Society  has  remained  true  to  the 
purpose  of  its  founders. 

Professor  Carr  refers  in  general  terms  to  contemporary  movements  and 
interests  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  and  devotes  more  particular  attention 
to  the  work  of  Bergson  and  Croce.  As  is  well  known,  he  has  given  ad- 
mirable treatments  of  each  of  these  philosophers  in  separate  volumes. 
His  present  treatment  can  then  not  be  expected  to  add  anything  of  mate- 
rial importance  to  what  he  has  already  said.  It  is  however  significant 
as  indicating  Professor  Carr's  estimate  of  the  importance  of  these  writers 
that  he  has  selected  them  as  representatives  of  "  the  new  Idealist  Move- 
ment in  Philosophy." 

Professor  Joachim's  address  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  assuming  the 
duties  of  the  Wykeham  Professorship  of  Logic  at  Oxford.  He  began  by 
referring  in  terms  dictated  by  affection  and  fine  feeling  to  the  splendid 
influence  exerted  by  his  predecessor,  John  Cook  Wilson.  "  There  are 
certain  philosophical  subjects  on  which  he  was  uniquely  qualified  to  write. 
If,  e.g.,  he  had  published,  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge,  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  more  recent  developments  of  Symbolic  Logic,  or,  again, 
an  edition  of  Plato's  Timaus,  he  would  have  given  to  the  philosophical 
world  works  of  the  greatest  value.  And  yet,  ...  he  won  for  himself  the 
love  and  reverence  of  many  generations  of  pupils ;  he  established  a  splen- 
did tradition  for  his  Chair ;  he  spent  himself  unsparingly  in  the  service  of 
Philosophy.  Who  shall  presume  to  say  '  He  might  have  done  more,'  or 
'  He  should  have  done  otherwise  '  ?  " 
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The  thesis  that  Professor  Joachim  maintains  in  his  treatment  of  his 
subject  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  the  old  view  that  all  reasoning 
is  based  on  the  immediate  intellectual  apprehension  of  self-evident  truths. 
Instead  of  the  view  that  there  are  certain  a  priori  propositions  which  sup- 
port the  rest  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  that  in  a  sense  every 
judgment  is  infallible,  since  every  judgment  claims  ultimately  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  body  of  knowledge.  .  On  the  other  hand,  no  proposi- 
tion is  true  in  isolation  or  by  its  own  right.  This  is  the  doctrine  that 
Professor  Bosanquet  has  recently  developed  more  at  length  in  his  book 
entitled  Implication  and  Linear  Inference,  and  it  follows,  of  course,  from 
Hegel's  doctrine  of  the  necessary  relation  between  mediacy  and  the  imme- 
diate. Professor  Joachim  gives  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  the  claim 
that  certain  formal  propositions,  like  the  first  principles  of  logic  and 
mathematics,  have  a  special  kind  of  truth  and  certainty  in  themselves. 
"  Such  truths,"  he  writes,  "  are  stable,  not  because  they,  as  judgments, 
hang  together  of  themselves,  but  because  they  are  but  the  concentrated 
expression  of  a  whole  of  knowledge." 

J.  E.  C. 

An  Introduction  to  Philosophy.    By  HOLLY  ESTIL  CUNNINGHAM.    Richard 

G.  Badger,  Boston,  1920. — pp.  252. 

This  book  is  an  effort  to  bring  philosophy  down  to  earth,  but  without 
the  faith  which  characterized  Socrates'  attempt.  The  work  has  its  origin 
in  the  belief  that  philosophy,  as  taught  to  beginners,  is  too  remote  from 
common  life  to  be  grasped  by  them,  with  the  result,  the  author  believes, 
that  elementary  students  are  left  "  up  in  the  air  "  by  their  courses  in  this 
subject,  and  gain  "little  of  value"  from  them  (p.  7).  Professor  Cun- 
ningham proposes  to  remedy  this  defect — if  it  be  true  and  wholly  a  defect 
— by  providing  such  as  use  his  book  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  material 
from  the  psychology  of  religion,  social  psychology,  and  general  psychology, 
and  by  expounding  the  classic  subject-matter  of  philosophy,  so  far  as  it  is 
considered  at  all,  pretty  much  from  the  standpoint  of  these  disciplines. 
It  is  surprising,  even  to  one  prepared  by  the  announcement  of  such  a 
programme,  to  discover  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  "  back-grounds  of  philosophy  "  (psychological,  phys- 
ical, and  social),  and  to  other  questions  of  origin.  In  so  brief  a  work  the 
space  that  remains  for  the  treatment  of  the  usual  data  of  philosophy  is, 
of  necessity,  very  short.  The  Sophists,  Socrates,  and  Plato  are  disposed 
of  in  a  lump  in  less  than  nine  pages ;  the  period  from  Plato  to  the  Renais- 
sance is  rushed  over  in  ten,  and  that  from  the  Renaissance  to  Berkeley  in 
fourteen,  pages.  Subjective  idealism  is  expounded  in  eight  pages,  and 
objective  idealism  (identified  with  the  theory  of  Kant)  in  ten  pages.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  empiricism  and  with  three  chapters  on 
evolution. 
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The  book  aims  to  link  up  "  philosophy  with  the  affairs  of  life  "  so  as 
to  make  it  a  "  vital  force  "  (p.  8)  in  the  business  of  living.  It  raises  the 
important  question :  precisely  what  connection  with  life  must  philosophy 
have  in  order  to  attain  maximum  significance?  The  reference  of  philos- 
ophy to  life  which  is  the  essence  of  Professor  Cunningham's  method  is 
suggested  by  the  following  interpretations :  After  Socrates  had  been  killed 
by  the  people,  Plato  became  "  more  bitter  towards  them  and  their  ability 
to  manage  affairs.  He  set  about,  consequently,  with  the  definite  purpose 
of  showing  that  individualism  and  change  are  philosophically  unsound " 
(p.  128).  "We  should  expect  to  find  Plato  on  the  side  of  permanence. 
He  was  an  aristocrat  and  possessed  the  time  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
idea  "  (p.  135).  Surely  this  is  too  obvious,  and  too  external,  to  trap  the 
student's  imagination,  or  to  hold  him  long.  We  are,  I  think,  prone  to 
forget  that  the  beginner's  demands  on  philosophy  are  fundamentally  the 
same  as  the  teacher's,  viz.,  that  the  heterogeneous  interests  of  life  be  uni- 
fied, that  new  and  wider  prospects  be  revealed,  and  that  the  mind  be  en- 
riched and  steadied  for  daily  tasks.  Philosophy,  so  regarded,  is  far  less 
a  schooling  in  opinions  than  an  exposure  to  greatness.  If  we  bear  this  in 
mind,  we  shall  not  be  greedy  of  results  which  are  evident  to  the  student, 
or  which  even  the  teacher  can  see  with  definiteness — for  when  and  where 
greatness  shall  take,  or  how  it  shall  work  on  lesser  lives  we  rarely  know. 

A.  H.  JONES. 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

A  Beginner's  History  of  Philosophy.      By  HERBERT  ERNEST  CUSHMAN. 

Vol.   II.      Revised  Edition.      Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  1919. — pp.  xix,  407. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Cushman's  History  of  Philosophy  was  published 
in  191 1,  and  Volume  II  of  that  edition  was  reviewed  by  Professor  A.  K. 
Rogers  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  for  November,  1911.  Although,  as 
the  author  states  in  the  Preface,  the  new  edition  contains  much  new  ma- 
terial and  the  major  portion  of  the  book  has  been  rewritten,  and  the  final 
chapter  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  has  been  devel- 
oped at  some  length,  "  the  original  purpose  of  this  history  as  a  text-book 
for  beginning  students  in  this  subject  has  been  preserved."  History,  itself, 
as  the  author  himself  asserts,  is  "  organic  growth,"  but  the  type  of  history 
he  has  chosen  to  write  has  compelled  him  to  add  fact  to  fact  in  a  rather 
mechanical  fashion.  Thus  while  the  book  contains  statements  of  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  Hegel's 
philosophy,  and  other  discussions  of  the  same  sort,  more  conspicuous  than 
these  are  maps,  tables,  diagrams,  and  curiously  abstract  summaries  of  sys- 
tems and  doctrines.  Doubtless  there  is  a  kind  of  truth  in  the  phrase  "  the 
mystic  philosophy  of  the  personality  by  Bergson  "  (p.  387),  or  in  quoting 
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with  reference  to  Hegel's  philosophy  the  statement  that  it  is  "  a  magnificent 
attempt  to  extend  the  law  of  conservation  of  force  to  the  Spiritual  Sphere  " 
(P-  333).  or  in  giving  as  coordinate  influences  on  the  thought  of  Hobbes, 
his  premature  birth,  the  professional  attitude  of  his  father,  and  contem- 
porary science  (pp.  62,  63),  but  there  is  little  of  philosophical  measure  and 
perspective  in  such  presentation.  Doubtless  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain 
to  elementary  students  the  meaning  of  Kant's  transcendental  unity  of  ap- 
perception. But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  would  be  helped  to 
clear  comprehension  by  the  statement:  "A  higher  consciousness,  a  super- 
conscious  Self,  must  be  assumed  to  explain  the  compactness  of  human 
knowledge"  (p.  267).  The  book  will  surely  be  found  useful  by  students 
who  like  to  find  material  already  arranged  and  simplified  for  them.  There 
is,  however,  danger  in  giving  dignity  and  authority — through  the  printed 
page  and  the  decent  binding — to  a  presentation  of  history  which  is  es- 
sentially external  and  fragmentary.  The  effort  of  a  writer  of  a  history 
of  philosophy  should  not  be  to  bring  philosophy  down  to  the  level  of 
"beginning  students,"  but  to  lead  them  onward  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  depth  and  fruitfulness  or  the  great  systems  of  philosophy. 

KATHERINE  GILBERT. 

Aristotle.  By  A.  E.  TAYLOR.  Revised  Edition.  London  and  Edinburgh, 
T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  and  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  1919. — pp.  126. 
This  little  work  in  the  series  of  "  The  People's  Books  "  made  its  first 
appearance  some  years  ago,  and  has  been  recognized  as  a  model  of  what 
such  a  book  should  be.  It  has  now  been  reissued  in  better  type,  the  orig- 
inal 90  pages  being  extended  to  126  without  any  changes  in  the  text 
itself,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  The  contents  richly  deserve  this  more 
attractive  dress.  Professor  Taylor  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  write 
a  book  on  philosophy  that  is  clear  and  interesting  and  thus  suitable  for 
popular  reading  and  at  the  same  time  accurate  and  workmanlike  in  its 
treatment  of  details.  And  a  still  greater  marvel  in  these  days  of  expan- 
sion is  its  brevity.  Was  it  from  Germany  that  we  acquired  the  habit  of 
diffuseness  in  philosophical  writing?  Even  if  we  cannot  comfort  our- 
selves by  deriving  this  tendency  from  an  outside  source,  we  should  yet  be 
willing  to  recognize  that  it  is  a  grievous  fault  and  that  dearly  has  philos- 
ophy paid  for  it.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  arbitrary  standards  set  as  to 
length  of  treatment  in  philosophical  discussion :  the  character  and  content 
of  the  work  must  be  allowed  to  determine  that.  But  Professor  Taylor's 
little  book  helps  one  to  realize  afresh  how  much  can  be  achieved  by  hav- 
ing materials  well  in  hand  and  aiming  at  compactness  and  relevancy. 

J.  E.  C. 
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The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 
The  Religious  Consciousness.    By  JAMES  BISSETT  PRATT.    New  York,  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1920. — pp.  viii,  488. 
Values  Immediate  and  Contributory  and  their  Interrelation.    By  MAURICE 

PICARD.    The  New  York  University  Press,  32  Waverly  Place,  New  York 

City,  1920. — pp.  x,  197. 

The  Ways  of  Life.    By  STEPHEN  WARD.    Oxford  University  Press,  Lon- 
don, Humphrey  Milford,  1920. — pp.  127. 
Thought,  Existence  and  Reality  as  viewed  by  F.  H.  Bradley  and  Bernard 

Bosanquet.     By  WALTER   S.   GAMERTSFELDER.     Geneva,   N.   Y.,   W.   F. 

Humphrey,  1920. — pp.  107. 
La  Philosophic   Geometrique   de   Henri   Poincare.    Par   Louis   ROUGIEK. 

Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1920. — pp.  202. 
Nos  Poetes  et  la  pensee  de  leur  temps.    Par  LUCIEN  ARREAT.    Paris,  Felix 

Alcan,  1920. — pp.  iv,  148. 
Science   fran^aise,   scolastique   Allemande.    Par    G.    PAPILLAULT.    Paris, 

Felix  Alcan,  1917. — pp.  154. 
Les  Paralogismes  du  Rationalisme.      Par  Louis  ROUGIER.      Paris,  Felix 

Alcan,  1920. — pp.  xiv,  540. 
Du  Role  de  la  Memoire.    Par  EUGENE  D'EICHTHAL.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 

1920. — pp.  198. 
Les  Problemes  de  la  Philosophic  et  leur  enchainement  scientifique.     Par 

PAUL  DUPONT.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1920. — pp.  vi,  386. 
Le  Dottrine  Moderne  delta  Delinquensa.    Per  AGOSTINO  GEMELLI.    Milano, 

Societa  Editrice  '  Vita  e  Pensiero,'  1920. — pp.  xvi,  212. 
Carlo  Marx.    Per  FRANCESCO  OLGIATI.    Milano,  Societa  Editrice  '  Vita  e 

Pensiero,'  1920. — pp.  xix,  337. 
La  Filosofia  di  Benedetto  Croce.     Per  EMILIO  CHIOCCHETTI.     Seconda 

Edizione  riveduta  e  ampliata.     Milano,  Societa  Editrice  '  Vita  e  Pen- 
siero,' 1920. — pp.  341. 
Religione  e  Scienza.     Per  AGOSTINO  GEMELLI.     Milano,  Societa  Editrice 

'  Vita  e  Pensiero,'  1920. — pp.  xii,  347. 
La  Filosofia  de  lo  Inexpresable.    Por  PEDRO  S.  ZULEN.    Lima,  Sanmarti 

Y  Cia.,  1920. — pp.  xiv,  62. 


NOTES. 

It  is  announced  that  Professor  G.  F.  Stout  is  resigning  the  Editorship 
of  Mind,  a  position  which  he  has  filled  for  the  last  twenty-nine  years. 

Early  in  July  occurred  the  death  of  Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  the  organizer 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Scientific  Research,  and  Editor  of  the 
Proceedings  and  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Dr. 
Hyslop  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  relating  to  spiritualistic 
phenomena  and  the  future  life.  He  was  Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics  at 
Columbia  University  and  was  known  also  for  his  contributions  to  general 
philosophy.  Among  his  writings  are  the  following:  Elements  of  Logic, 
Ethics  of  Hume,  Problems  of  Philosophy. 

Professor  R.  F.  A.  Hoernle  has  resigned  his  position  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity to  return  to  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Durham  Univer- 
sity, with  which  he  was  formerly  connected. 

Professor  Ernest  William  Hobson,  of  the  Chair  of  Pure  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Gifford  Lecture- 
ship in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Professors  Henry  W.  Wright  of  Lake  Forest  University  and  Rupert  C. 
Lodge  pf  the  University  of  Minnesota  have  been  appointed  to  professor- 
ships in  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  for  many  years  Assistant  in  Philosophy  at  Glasgow 
University,  has  been  elected  professor  in  the  University  College  of 
Cardiff,  in  succession  to  Professor  H.  J.  W.  Hetherington,  now  Principal 
of  University  College,  Exeter. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Broad,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  in  University  College,  Dundee, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Bristol, 
in  succession  to  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan. 

Mr.  George  B.  Conger  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  magazines : 

MIND,  N.  S.r  115:  H.  J.  Watt,  The  Importance  of  the  Sensory  Attribute 
of  Order;  W.  McDougall,  Motives  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discussion; 
A.  K.  Rogers,  Some  Recent  Theories  of  Consciousness ;  Eugenia  Rignano, 
A  New  Theory  of  Sleep  and  Dreams. 

THE  MONIST,  XXX,  3 :  R.  W.  Sellars,  Space  and  Time ;  Raymond  Lenoir, 
The  Psychology  of  Ribot  and  Contemporary  Thought;  W.  O.  Brigstocke, 
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Logical  Fictions  (Continued)  ;  S.  N.  Patten,  Cosmic  Processes;  Albert  J. 
Edmunds,  The  End  of  Mark  in  the  Curetonian  Syriac. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
XVII,  14:  Edwin  B.  Holt,  Professor  Henderson's  "Fitness"  and  the 
Locus  of  Concepts ;  Gerald  A.  Katuin,  The  Ideality  of  Values. 

XVII,  15 :  L.  E.  Hicks,  Normal  Logic  or  the  Science  of  Order ;  Gregory 

D.  Walcott,  A  New  Content  Course  in  Philosophy. 

XVII,  16:  Henry  W.  Wright,  The  Basis  of  Human  Association;  Law- 
rence J.  Henderson,  The  Locus  of  Teleology  in  a  Mechanistic  Universe; 
Kerby  S.  Miller,  The  Logical  Necessity  of  a  Constant  in  the  Concept  of 
Space. 

XVII,  17 :  H.  T.  Costello,  Professor  Dewey's  "  Judgments  of  Practise  " ; 
F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  The  Place  of  Metaphysics;  /.  E.  Turner,  The  Bases  of 
Croce's  Logic :  A  Criticism. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XXVII,  3 :  C.  Spearman,  Manifold  Sub-theories 
of  "  The  Two  Factors " ;  Godfrey  H.  Thomson,  General  versus  Group 
Factors  in  Mental  Activities;  /.  R.  Kantor,  Suggestions  toward  a  Scien- 
tific Interpretation  of  Perception;  Edward  Chace  Tolman,  Instinct  and 
Purpose;  S.  Bent  Russell,  Brain  Mechanisms  and  Mental  Images. 

THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  X,  4 :  /.  E.  Turner,  Note  on  Pro- 
fessor J.  Laird's  Treatment  of  Sense  Presentations ;  John  Laird,  Reply  to 
Mr.  J.  E.  Turner's  Note;  S.  Wyatt  and  H.  C.  Weston,  A  Performance 
Test  under  Industrial  Conditions ;  William  Platt,  Two  Examples  of  Child- 
Music;  Ernest  W.  Braendle,  A  Voice  Reaction  Key;  William  McClelland, 
The  Distribution  and  Reliability  of  Psychological  and  Educational  Meas- 
urements; Godfrey  H.  Thomson,  The  General  Factor  Fallacy  in  Psychol- 
ogy; B.  Muscio,  Fluctuations  in  Mental  Efficiency. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XXXI,  2:  E.  G.  Boring  and 

E.  B.  Titchener,  Sir  Thomas  Wrightson's  Theory  of  Hearing;  Louis  B. 
Hoisington,  On  the  Non- Visual  Perception  of  the  Length  of  Lifted  Rods; 
Samuel  W.  Fernberger,  A  New  Form  of  Stimuli  for  Lifted  Weight  Ex- 
periments; Mark  A.  May,  The  Psychological  Examination  of  Conscien- 
tious Objectors;  A.  P.   Weiss,  The   Vowel   Character  of   Fork  Tones; 
Esther  L.  Gatewood,  The  Vocality  of  Fork,  Violin  and  Piano  Tones; 
Wesley  Raymond  Wells,  Religious  Belief  and  the  Population  Question; 
June  E.  Downey,  A  Note  on  Pen-Lapses,  Initiated  Visually. 

XXXIr  3 :  Lucile  Dooley,  Psychoanalysis  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  as  a  Type 
of  the  Woman  of  Genius ;  M.  J.  Zigler,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Visual 
Form. 

THE  HARVARD  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XIII,  3:  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  and  Roman  Christianity;  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  The  Integ- 
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rity  of  the  Intellect;  William  Wallace  Fenn,  John  Robinson's  Farewell 
Address ;  Frederick  James  Powicke,  John  Robinson  and  the  Beginnings  of 
the  Pilgrim  Movement. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XXX,  4 :  Norman  Wilde,  The 
Attack  on  the  State ;  Frank  Chapman  Sharp,  The  Problem  of  a  Fair  Wage  ; 
H.  W.  Wright,  Rational  Self-interest  and  the  Social  Adjustment;  James 
Lindsay,  The  Ethical  Value  of  Individuality;  Helen  Huss  Parkhurst,  The 
Evolution  of  Mastery;  A.  K.  Rogers,  Nietzsche  and  the  Aristocratic  Ideal. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XLV,  7,  8;  P.  Paulhan,  La  sensabilite,  1'intelli- 
gence  et  la  volonte  dans  tous  les  faits  psychologiques ;  /.  Segond,  L'imagi- 
nation  pure  et  la  vie  esthetique,  M.  Halbwachs,  Matiere  et  societe;  P. 
Massonoursel,  La  Scolastique,  etude  de  philosophic  comparee. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ET  DE  MORALE,  XXVII,  3:  L.  Brunschvicg, 
L'orientation  du  rationalisme.  Representation,  concept,  judgment;  A. 
Darlu,  La  tradition  philosophique ;  /.  Richard,  Considerations  sur  la 
logique  et  les  ensembles. 

RTVISTA  DI  FILISOFIA  NEO-ScoLASTicA,  XII,  2:  Mariano  Cordovani,  Con- 
cetti filosofici  e  pedagogia  dantesca;  Luigi  Stefanini,  Arte  e  vita  nel  pen- 
siero  di  G.  V.  Gravina;  Amato  Masnovo,  Serafino  Sordi,  Antonio  Rosmini 
e  .  .  .  qualche  moderno;  Francesco  Olgiati,  L'evoluzione  economica  della 
societa  e  il  Cristianesimo;  Umberto  A.  Padovani,  II  problema  fonda- 
mentale  nella  filosofia  di  Spinoza. 
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PRINCIPLES   IN  ETHICS. 


IN  the  present  discussion  I  am  going  to  assume  without 
argument  that  the  origin  of  moral  judgments,  and  the 
final  source  of  the  confidence  a  man  may  feel  that  his  own  intui- 
tions of  value  are  justified,  are  to  be  located  not  in  'reason,'  but 
in  certain  pre-rational  elements  of  impulse  and  of  feeling.  How- 
ever important  the  part  reason  has  to  play,  it  is  not  its  work  to 
set  ultimately  the  ends  of  conduct  and  supply  their  raw  material ; 
and  any  attempt  to  give  to  it  a  primary  r61e  will  result  in  turning 
ethical  principles  into  abstractions  that  have  no  virtue  in  them 
for  the  actual  guidance  of  human  life.  When  one  turns,  however, 
to  the  education  or  development  of  the  ethical  life,  the  emphasis 
will  need  to  be  differently  placed.  What  we  call  refinement  of 
feeling  would  seem  indeed  to  be  in  large  measure  refinement  of 
perception.  Goodness  is  hardly  separable  from  a  certain  moral 
tact,  a  sympathetic  sensitiveness  to  niceties  of  quality  and  con- 
duct ;  and  progress  lies  not  so  much  in  strengthening  the  feelings — 
these  may  already  be  strong  enough  where  they  are  actually 
evoked,  as  is  shown  by  the  ease  with  which  even  a  hardened 
audience  can  be  worked  up  over  some  fictitious  case  presented 
vividly  on  the  stage — as  in  cultivating  a  capacity  to  see  the  occa- 
sion of  sympathy  in  a  wider  range  of  situations,  and  a  superior 
responsiveness  to  those  shades  of  a  situation  calculated  to  evoke 
the  inhibitive  impulses  and  feelings.  The  callous  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  man  who  acts  to  a  morally  irrelevant  part  of 
the  situation.  The  unscrupulous  business  man  admires  himself 
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for  his  business  acumen — a  thing  admirable  enough  in  itself; 
but  he  fails  to  note  how  inadequate  an  account  it  gives  of  the 
total  fact. 

I  propose  then  to  ask  in  what  general  form  reason  can  be 
applied  to  the  ethical  life,  as  a  source  of  principles  to  guide  us 
in  the  search  for  our  best  good.  A  principle,  we  should  note,  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  generalization,  fact,  or  truth. 
Every  principle  rests  indeed  upon  a  foundation  of  fact;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasize  this  in  order  to  repudiate  again  the 
notion  that  in  reason  we  have  an  immediate  intuition  of  absolute 
ends.  Take  any  formula  that  has  been  proposed  as  a  starting- 
point  for  ethics — the  proposition  that  we  ought  to  be  reasonable, 
or  that  we  ought  to  lead  a  unified  life,  or  that  we  ought  to  work  for 
the  general  good.  Of  each  of  these,  as  purely  intellectual 
propositions,  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  the  question,  Why  ought  we? 
We  reach  no  resting  place  till  we  get  hold  of  something  that  is  not 
a  rational  intuition,  or  a  principle,  but  a  fact.  And  since  the  fact 
can  hardly  be  that  we  are  always  reasonable,  or  always  unified, 
or  that  we  always  act  for  the  general  good,  the  ultimate  thing 
we  are  left  with  is  the  fact  of  approval,  as  an  empirical  expression 
of  human  nature.  Unless  we  found  ourselves — for  no  one  can 
tell  why  human  nature  is  of  this  sort  rather  than  another,  or 
indeed  why  it  is  at  all — so  constituted  that  some  things  are 
pronounced  good  by  us  and-  others  not  so  good,  no  ideal,  or 
principle,  or  guiding  insight  would  be  possible.  And  this  fact 
of  approval,  again,  is  only  one  aspect,  in  terms  of  feeling,  of  that 
larger  fact  of  the  human  constitution  which  we  accept  on  the 
strength  of  the  established  convergence  of  common  sense  and 
science.  But  to  get  anything  we  can  call  a  principle,  we  have 
to  go  beyond  this.  A  principle  always  implies  as  well  a  connection 
with  human  practice ;  it  is  a  general  truth  which  can  be  used  to  sug- 
gest to  us  what  it  is  we  ought  to  do.  Accordingly,  if  we  are 
to  be  sure  what  we  are  after  in  the  search  for  ethical  principles, 
it  is  well  to  translate  the  problem  into  these  specific  terms: 
Granting  the  existence  of  human  nature  and  its  wants,  can  we 
point  out  anything  as  in  general  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
those  ends  which  man  will  find  himself  permanently  approving? 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  possibility  of  such  necessary  prin- 
ciples is  supplied,  without  going  outside  the  limits  of  an  empirical 
view  of  the  world,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  fact  on  which 
they  rest.  It  is  of  course  true  that  if  human  nature  were  to 
change  fundamentally,  the  principles  stating  what  is  now  neces- 
sary to  its  satisfaction  would  no  longer  hold.  We  have  to  start 
with  man's  constitution  as  we  find  it,  empirical  and  contingent. 
But  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  possibility  of  real  principles 
dealing  with  the  ethically  best,  because  'best'  is  for  us  a  word 
explicitly  relating  to  man  as  he  is.  And  we  are  freed  from  the 
uncertainty  of  mere  empiricism,  simply  because  our  supposed 
necessity  attaches  not  to  a  generalization  of  events  and  instances, 
but  to  the  necessary  connection  between  a  want  or  group  of 
wants,  and  the  known  conditions  of  their  satisfaction.  Granting 
both  the  existence  of  desire,  and  the  world  in  which  it  tries  to 
get  expression — and  both  these  things  are  facts  that  are  practi- 
cally assured — we  can  anticipate  further  experience,  and  say 
generally,  not  only  that  men  have  commonly  done  so  and  so,  but 
that  so  and  so  must  be  done.  And  the  necessity  remains  whether 
or  not  men  have  done  this  in  the  past.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  end  hypothetical  necessity  only;  but  since  none  of  us  have 
any  vital  interest  in  inquiring  what  we  should  need  to  do  if  we 
were  apes  or  angels,  the  principles  practically,  though  not 
theoretically,  remain  absolute. 

Before  inquiring,  however,  into  the  general  source  and  nature 
of  such  principles,  I  should  like  to  go  back,  from  a  slightly 
different  standpoint,  to  the  basic  fact  which  principles  of  guid- 
ance presuppose.  In  scientific  language  this  fact  is,  again,  the 
biological  organism  and  its  mechanism  of  instinct.  These 
however  are  not  the  terms  in  which  life  presents  itself  to  the 
natural  man  while  he  is  actually  engaged  in  living  it;  and  it  will 
be  useful,  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguities  later  on,  to  ask  what  is 
the  translation  of  this  scientific  fact  into  more  ordinary  human 
discourse.  The  value  of  dealing  with  this  preliminary  definition 
first,  lies  in  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  ethical  philosophies  to 
confuse  the  question  of  fact  with  that  of  ethical  norm  or  standard, 
and  to  suppose  that  they  are  furnishing  a  guide  to  life  when 
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their  real  task  is  still  before  them.  A  number  of  the  phrases 
which  philosophers  have  used  to  describe  the  end  of  human 
conduct,  or  the  Summum  Bonum,  are  in  reality  no  more  than 
descriptions  in  this  sense  of  the  de  facto  end  identifiable  with 
the  character  of  life  as  such ;  they  are  blanket  terms  that  do  not 
by  themselves  give  us  any  practical  directions  about  the  road 
we  ought  to  take  for  the  attainment  of  the  best.  Thus  even 
if  it  were  the  case  that  what  every  human  being  really  is  after  is 
to  secure  his  own  pleasure,  we  should  still  have  the  ethical  prob- 
lem on  our  hands :  what  kinds  of  pleasure  are  we  to  select  if  the 
end  is  to  be  successfully  attained? 

Of  the  various  formulas  that  profess  to  describe  the  character 
of  life,  that  of  pleasure  is  historically  the  most  wide-spread;  but 
its  inadequacy  has  been  so  often  pointed  out  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  consider  its  claims  here.  All  men,  at  one  time  or  another, 
set  pleasure  among  their  aims  of  conduct;  some  men,  it  may  be, 
make  it  the  one  rule  of  life.  But  that  the  normal  mind  reckons 
life  only  as  a  means  to  the  gratification  of  its  private  feelings,  is 
simply  not  the  case.  In  instructed  circles,  a  different  type  of 
formula  is  now  therefore  chiefly  current,  pointing  back  in  one 
form  or  another  to  that  scientific  fact  which  traditional  hedonism 
failed  sufficiently  to  take  into  account — the  biological  life  with 
its  predisposed  mechanism.  The  first  way  of  putting  the  matter 
which  this  suggests,  is  that  we  stick  to  the  fact  in  its  lowest 
terms,  and  interpret  life  in  accordance  with  the  scientific  notion 
of  'self-preservation.'  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  formula 
has  had  a  very  considerable  vogue.  It  is  too  simple,  however, 
and  too  bare  of  content,  to  stand  any  chance  of  justifying  itself 
to  impartial  inspection.  To  hold  with  Hobbes  that  men  actually 
regard  the  preservation  of  themselves  in  existence  as  the  one 
self-evident  goal  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  to  be  blind  to  the 
greater  part  of  human  experience;  it  gives  no  heed  to  the  deep- 
lying  recklessness  of  human  nature,  its  fondness  for  taking  a 
sporting  chance,  and  is  quite  inconsistent  with  intentional 
self-sacrifice.  Nor  does  science  overlook  this;  and  if  biological 
preservation  is  its  watchword,  it  at  least  is  not  self-preservation, 
but  the  preservation  of  the  race.  But  this  only  brings  into  relief 
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the  fact  that  life  is  more  than  biology.  It  may  be  so  that, 
keeping  to  the  purely  animal  plane,  'nature'  is  only  interested 
in  keeping  the  species  alive — though  the  statement  seems  more 
poetic  than  scientific.  It  may  even  be  that  for  themselves  men 
ought  to  make  this  their  sole  aim.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  men 
do  not  make  it  their  comprehensive  definition  of  living. 

The  more  ethical  form  in  which  the  same  general  point  of 
view  has  commonly  issued  is  much  more  nearly  adequate.  This 
is  the  formula  of  self-realization.  It  may  be  admitted  that  this 
phrase  gives  an  account,  and  a  fairly  true  account,  of  the  psy- 
chological situation,  just  as  preservation  perhaps  does  of  the 
biological.  Life  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  expression  or  realiza- 
tion of  the  self,  as  a  center  of  potencies  and  impulses  to  action. 
But  the  same  objection  can  be  brought  against  self-realization 
that  applies  to  pleasure;  self-realization,  no  more  than  pleasure, 
is  the  thing  at  which  most  people  are  conscious  of  aiming.  Some 
of  them  indeed  do  make  it  their  aim;  there  are  men  for  whom 
their  own  self-development  constitutes  the  conscious  end  and 
motive  of  their  lives.  But  this  itself  is  enough  to  eliminate  the 
term  for  our  present  purpose.  Discussions  about  the  self-realiza- 
tion principle  have  suffered  from  this  ambiguity;  the  phrase  is 
used  at  one  time  as  a  statement  of  what  every  act  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is,  and  at  another,  when  qualified  implicitly  in  terms  of 
completeness,  or  harmony,  or  all-roundness,  as  a  specific  kind  of 
life  at  which  some  men  consciously  aim  as  the  best.  But  as  a 
statement  of  what  all  men  do,  it  ceases  to  represent  what  con- 
sciously they  think  of  themselves  as  doing;  as  a  statement  of 
what  some  men  consciously  set  before  themselves  as  an  end,  it  is 
plainly  not  universal. 

Somewhat  closer  to  the  biological  formula  of  self-preservation 
is  another  phrase  which  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  recent 
writings.  If  we  translate  into  less  literal  terms  that  assertion 
of  oneself,  in  the  form  of  superiority  over  one's  surroundings, 
which  self-preservation  seems  to  imply,  we  might  be  led  to  think 
of  experience  as  a  striving  after  power — the  consciousness  of 
dominating  the  conditions  of  one's  life.  Such  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion, congenial  alike  to  a  popularized  theory  of  evolution  and 
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to  the  natural  human  fondness  for  self-glorification,  has  been 
taken  up  and  given  vogue  by  a  number  of  philosophic  and 
semi-philosophic  writers.  That  such  a  will  to  power  may,  in  an 
aggressive  personality,  be  consciously  chosen  as  the  highest  good, 
history  sufficiently  shows.  But  to  extend  the  title  to  cover 
dissentient  ideals  also,  though  properly  interpreted  it  may  find 
some  justification,  and  for  literary  purposes  may  prove  effective, 
will  yet  appear,  from  the  very  need  of  interpretation,  not  to  be 
our  normal  human  way  of  thinking  of  the  comprehensive  end  of 
living.  Men  do  not  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  simply 
want  power.  They  want  a  variety  of  things  in  particular,  of 
which  power  constitutes  qualitatively  only  one  of  many  char- 
acteristics ;  and  while  it  is  doubtless  true  that  all  of  them  involve 
energizing  in  some  degree,  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  this 
necessary  condition  can  adequately  describe  the  concrete  out- 
come men  are  after. 

Perhaps  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in  describing  'life,'  it  might 
after  all  be  left  as  its  own  interpreter ;  and  indeed  we  know  quite 
well  what  living  means  if  we  do  not  try  to  put  it  into  words. 
But  there  remains  one  simple  and  unambitious  formula  which 
seems  to  me  fairly  successful  in  conveying  this  meaning,  and 
which  I  shall  find  it  convenient  to  use,  and  to  presuppose  in  the 
subsequent  discussion.  Life,  namely,  means  doing  things  that 
we  find  interesting  and  important.  A  common  defect  in  most  of 
the  preceding  definitions  is  that  they  suppose  the  eye  turned 
inward  to  the  self;  whereas  it  is  definitely  characteristic  of  a 
normal  and  healthy  notion  of  life  that  it  should  be  disinterested 
and  outward-looking.  The  self  is  indeed  taken  for  granted; 
its  needs  and  their  satisfaction  are  involved.  But  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  natural  view  that  it  should  have  its  interest  and 
its  attention  directed  to  things  rather  than  to  feelings,  to  a 
career  or  cause  rather  than  to  myself.  Accordingly  I  shall,  as  I 
say,  adopt  this  without  further  comment  as  a  working  formula. 

But  supposing  we  are  willing  to  agree  that  a  search  for  con- 
genial tasks  is  an  accurate  and  fairly  adequate  transcription  of 
the  end  we  set  before  us  in  living,  our  main  work  has  just  begun. 
What,  we  have  to  ask,  constitutes  a  congenial  task?  What  kind 
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of  work  in  particular  carries  with  it  our  settled  sense  of  approval 
so  that  we  pronounce  it  really  and  permanently,  and  not  just 
'apparently,'  good?  Are  there  any  general  principles  here  to  be 
discovered  on  scrutiny  which  will  guide  us  in  our  actual  quest,  or 
are  we  left  wholly  to  chance  and  the  rule  of  thumb? 

Now  if  an  ethical  principle  is  a  statement  about  what  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  in  order  to  be  able  to  lead  a  satisfying  life,  it  is  clear 
that  we  shall  discover  such  principles,  not  in  the  realm  of  'self- 
evident  truths,'  but  by  looking  to  the  facts  of  experience,  and 
trying  to  find  out  what  these  actually  have  to  say  about  the 
possibilities  of  successful  living.  The  most  natural  way  to 
classify  principles  would  therefore  be  in  terms  of  the  kind  of 
fact  to  which  we  are  appealing.  And  of  relevant  facts  there 
are  three  general  sorts.  First,  there  are  the  purely  formal 
conditions  which  success  involves — the  abstract  methods,  that  is, 
that  a  human  being  has  to  follow  if  he  is  to  get  a  chance  at  con- 
crete satisfaction.  Second,  there  are  the  external  conditions  he 
is  bound  to  take  into  account,  since  life  involves  not  only  desire 
and  interest,  but  the  surroundings  under  which  interests  have 
to  get  their  fulfillment.  And,  third,  there  are  the  inner  conditions 
in  terms  of  the  concrete  potentialities  of  man's  nature,  which  set 
the  lines  along  which  satisfaction  is  possible. 

The  first  or  formal  principles  are  of  two  general  sorts,  both  so 
obvious  as  to  need  no  extended  discussion.  It  is  evident  to 
begin  with  that,  considering  the  sort  of  being  man  is,  a  successful 
life  must  be  a  rational  life.  It  must  not,  that  is,  be  merely 
impulsive  and  haphazard,  but  must  submit  impulse  to  rational 
reflection,  and  act  only  after  an  impartial  scrutiny  alike  of  the 
outer  facts,  and  of  the  relative  value  of  aims  and  ideals  such  as 
comes  from  deliberate  self-knowledge.  It  is  well  to  note  once 
more  that  the  maxim,  'Be  rational,'  does  not  of  itself  tell  us  in 
the  least  what  is  rational;  as  a  principle  it  is  purely  formal,  and 
no  one  but  the  abstract  thinker,  concerned  less  with  life  itself 
than  with  its  scientific  technique,  would  be  likely  to  suppose 
that  it  covers  our  ethical  needs.  But  as  a  formal  precondition 
to  any  such  discovery  of  the  best  life,  it  is  quite  indispensable. 

As  the  first  formal  principle,  or  set  of  principles,  attaches  to 
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the  intellect  as  a  tool  of  the  good  life,  so  the  second  attaches  to 
the  will.  If  no  man  can  reasonably  expect  success  unless  he 
puts  his  mind  to  the  business,  so  no  man  can  look  to  getting  what 
he  wants  apart  from  certain  qualities  of  will.  The  world  is  not  a 
place  where  feebleness,  vacillation,  laziness,  are  tolerated;  this 
is  something  we  can  lay  down  a  priori  and  universally.  A  pre- 
condition of  satisfaction,  and  even,  in  almost  every  case,  of 
avoiding  disaster,  is  a  certain  capacity  for  effort,  and  a  steady 
loyalty  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  reason  and  self-interest 
have  laid  down. 

Bringing  us  nearer  to  the  concrete  facts  of  living  is  the  second 
main  group  of  principles,  which  come  from  the  nature  of  the 
world  that  reason  is  compelled  to  recognize.  They  most  of 
them  fall  again  under  two  heads.  On  the  one  hand  are  the 
demands  of  biological  well-being.  Save  for  very  exceptional 
reasons,  a  plan  of  life  which  ignores  the  primary  demands  of 
the  body,  leads  to  ill  health  or  a  constant  overdrain  of  energy, 
encourages  low  spirits  and  depression,  is  a  plan  which  we  can 
say  beforehand  is  not  going  to  work  in  practice.  No  man  who 
does  not  as  a  regular  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  lies  within  his  own 
power,  wake  up  in  the  morning  refreshed  and  feeling  fit  to  tackle 
the  day's  job,  can  flatter  himself  that  as  a  human  being  he  is  a 
success. 

The  second  most  general  sort  of  external  condition  which 
enlightened  self-interest  has  to  take  into  account,  is  the  social 
fact — the  nature  and  disposition  of  our  fellows.  So  long  as 
happiness  depends  so  largely  as  it  does  upon  the  way  in  which 
other  men  behave  toward  us,  one  who  ignores  this  in  his  plans, 
and  sets  out  as  if  he  had  only  his  own  interests  to  consult,  is 
acting  like  a  fool.  If  we  injure  others  they  will  be  resentful 
and  try  to  hurt  us  in  turn ;  if  we  are  proud  and  disdainful  they  will 
dislike  and  speak  ill  of  us;  if  we  treat  them  with  a  show  of  con- 
sideration we  shall  be  more  likely  to  get  what  we  want  out  of 
them.  Such  facts  are  familiar  to  everyone.  And  in  view  of 
them  we  are  often  able  to  lay  down  with  practical  universality 
various  principles  of  conduct;  so  long  as  men  live  in  society, 
they  cannot  go  to  work  to  attain  their  ends  along  lines  which 
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ignore  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  other  men,  and  expect  to 
reach  their  goal. 

Meanwhile  such  principles  are  hardly  as  yet  constitutive  of  the 
good  life;  they  are  mostly  negative,  as  the  first  were  formal. 
And  what  we  are  most  anxious  to  discover  is,  not  what  we  have 
to  avoid  merely,  but  what  we  have  to  do;  along  what  lines  of 
effort  and  activity,  positive  and  concrete,  can  we  hope  to  find 
the  satisfied  life?  And  in  order  to  clear  the  ground,  I  shall  turn 
to  begin  with  to  two  possible  theories  about  the  positive  content 
of  the  good  life,  both  of  which  I  shall  find  occasion  to  reject. 
The  first  is  the  very  plausible  claim  which  sets  out  to  find  the 
governing  principle  of  the  moral  life  in  terms  of  purely  objective 
'good.'  It  has  often  appeared  to  philosophers  and  to  moral 
enthusiasts  alike,  that  the  thing  we  ought  to  do,  the  life  we  ought 
to  aim  to  live,  is  that  which  shall  realize  the  greatest  possible 
quantity  of  value.  The  plausibility  of  this  becomes  perhaps 
most  apparent  in  connection  with  our  natural  hesitation  to  give 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  Ought  I  to  be  content 
with  anything  short  of  the  maximum  of  good  within  my  power 
to  produce?  If  I  have  a  chance  to  create  either  more  or  less  of 
good  by  my  efforts,  can  I  reconcile  it  with  my  conscience  know- 
ingly to  choose  the  less? 

Before  starting  to  consider  this,  we  should  first  make  clear 
that  we  are  not  interpreting  the  thesis  in  a  way  to  beg  the 
question.  Of  course  if  by  good  we  mean  'morally  good,'  or  that 
which  'ought  to  be,'  we  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction  that 
that  which  has  the  greater  claim  on  our  duty  we  ought  to  do. 
But  this  is  to  empty  the  supposed  principle  of  any  practical 
meaning.  As  a  practical  guide  what  it  needs  to  maintain  is, 
that  'natural'  good,  in  its  widest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense,  is  capable  of  summation,  and  that  our  sense  of  duty  arises 
only  after  we  have  completed  the  summation,  and  found  on 
what  side  the  maximum  of  natural  good  lies. 

A  first  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  presents  us  with  what  on 
the  practical  side  seems  an  almost  hopeless  task.  How  in  the 
world  are  we  ever  going  to  find  in  the  concrete  an  answer  to  the 
problem,  Where  lies  the  greatest  amount  of  absolute  good? 
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It  would  be  bad  enough  even  were  we  all  agreed  on  the  comparison 
of  various  goods,  and  knew  just  how  much  weight  ought  to  attach 
in  our  calculation  to  the  creation  of  an  object  of  beauty,  say, 
as  over  against  an  equal  effort  spent  in  health-producing  exercise, 
or  in  giving  good  advice  to  our  friends — all  of  them  supposedly 
goods  of  a  sort.  The  mere  quantitative  complexity  is  itself 
enough  to  destroy  any  real  chance  of  ever  coming  to  a  rational 
conclusion.  Ethics,  to  be  sure,  need  not  set  its  demand  quite 
so  high  as  this ;  it  might  be  content  with  such  factors  as  the  human 
mind  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  lay  hold  of.  But  even 
this  would  at  each  moment  of  choice  set  a  painful  and  laborious 
task  of  calculation,  which  at  least  would  be  likely  to  prove  fatal 
to  the  freshness  and  spontaneity  of  the  moral  life.  But  now 
the  supposition  that  the  factors,  though  numerous,  are  in  them- 
selves unambiguous,  and  that  there  is  no  particular  difficulty  in 
ranking  simple  goods,  is  of  course  quite  contrary  to  fact.  Not 
only  do  men  fail  to  agree,  but  no  man  agrees  with  himself  at 
all  times;  and  often  his  judgment  about  the  relative  value  of 
things  in  themselves  is  in  the  highest  degree  tentative  and  un- 
certain. 

But  there  is  a  more  fundamental  defect  in  the  method  proposed. 
It  is  important,  if  we  are  ever  to  expect  any  definite  guidance  in 
the  good  life,  and  are  not  to  be  put  off  with  abstractions,  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  good  is,  up  to  a  point,  incurably 
specific  and  individual.  One  of  the  most  serious  failings  of 
ethical  thought  has  been  its  imperfect  vision  of  the  multiplicity 
of  human  ideals.  In  its  sense  for  the  urgent  need  of  introducing 
unity  and  harmony  into  the  ethical  experience,  it  has  tended  to 
ignore  the  individual  aspect  which  ideals  must  take  on  before 
they  are  fit  to  stand  for  anything  that  real  human  beings  actually 
want.  In  this  tendency  it  has  been  backed  and  abetted  by  one 
of  the  most  universal  of  human  failings.  The  principle,  Live 
and  let  live,  seldom  has  played  any  but  a  very  modest  r61e  in 
history.  Our  first  reaction  toward  national  and  racial  ideals 
other  than  our  own  is  that  of  intolerance ;  and  if  experience  and 
necessity  have  compelled  the  Englishman,  say,  to  give  up  part 
of  his  natural  contempt  for  the  frog-eating  Frenchman,  he  still 
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retains  it  almost  in  full  measure  in  the  case  of  more  backward 
peoples.  That  China  or  India  should  have  any  real  contribution 
to  offer  to  the  science  of  living,  is  to  the  natural  mind  unthinkable. 
Even  so  near  a  neighbor  as  the  Irishman  is  an  unfortunate 
mistake  of  nature,  rather  than  a  possible  enrichment  to  the 
content  of  the  universal  life.  And  this  is  true  equally  of  class 
and  individual  ideals.  Indeed  the  intolerance  is  apt  to  be  more 
pronounced  in  proportion  as  ideals  are  held  more  strongly  and 
sincerely.  The  easy-going  man  of  the  world  may  be  willing  to 
grant  the  same  indulgence  to  his  neighbors  that  he  claims  for 
himself;  but  the  idealist,  the  enthusiast,  is  more  often  than  not 
so  intrigued  with  his  own  more  excellent  way  that  he  is  impatient 
of  a  different  valuation,  even  when  he  is  not  ready  to  set  to 
work  to  make  it  practically  as  unpleasant  as  possible  for  those 
who  show  other  preferences. 

In  view  of  the  plain  fact,  then,  that  men  are  differently  built, 
with  a  bent  toward  widely  various  kinds  of  work  and  interest, 
no  rational  principle  taken  by  itself  can  possibly  tell  us  what 
sort  of  life  in  the  concrete  a  man  is  suited  to.  The  true  fact  lies 
below  the  surface  of  the  rational  consciousness,  and  can  be 
discovered  only  by  an  experiment  in  living.  This  experimenting 
each  man  has  in  the  end  to  do  for  himself;  and  the  result  at  which 
he  arrives  will  be  true  for  himself  and  not  for  his  neighbors. 
There  are  innumerable  ways  of  accomplishing  good  in  the  world, 
with  wide  differences  of  quantitative  result;  and  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  call  upon  any  man  to  adjust  his  own  life  to  these  objective 
possibilities  independently  of  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  he  is 
himself  particularly  fitted,  his  fitness  being  evidenced  to  himself 
in  the  end  by  the  call  he  feels,  and  the  assured  content  that 
comes  to  him  in  the  process. 

Such  an  insistence  on  individual  liking  as  the  primary  deter- 
minant of  the  personal  ideal,  as  against  an  appeal  to  objective 
and  absolute  standards,  will  doubtless  seem  to  some  too  little 
strenuous,  and  too  indifferent  to  the  lofty  character  of  duty  and 
the  dominant  claims  of  the  good.  It  is  always  possible  to  bring 
about  in  oneself  a  feeling  of  unworthiness  by  contrasting  the 
needs  of  the  world  with  the  actual  achievements  of  any  individual 
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life,  and  so  to  leave  an  uneasy  sense  that  we  have  no  right  to 
insist  upon  personal  claims  to  satisfaction.  Such  a  feeling  is  a 
useful  element  in  human  nature  for  heightening  the  quality  of 
experience,  and  spurring  men  to  larger  endeavor;  but  like  any 
other  human  feeling  it  will,  if  we  detach  it  from  its  instrumental 
service  and  hold  it  alone  before  the  mind,  get  out  of  perspective, 
and  carry  an  emotional  insistence  which  reason  fails  to  justify. 
It  is  perhaps  best  answered  by  letting  it  have  in  imagination 
its  way,  and  then  asking  whether  the  results  appeal  to  our  sense 
of  approval.  And  when  I  ask,  Does  the  life  which,  in  spite  of 
achievement,  fails  of  permanent  content  and  satisfaction  in  the 
career  which  it  has  chosen,  really  justify  itself  to  me  as  a  good 
life,  one  that  is  successful  and  that  has  achieved  its  end?  I  can 
only  reply  that  it  does  not.  Of  course  one  might  conceivably 
maintain  that  only  in  a  life-long  sacrifice  of  personal  interests 
does  true  satisfaction  lie;  and  that  there  are  natures  of  which 
this  may  be  so  is  very  probable.  The  feeling  of  '  unworthiness ' 
sometimes  becomes  so  abnormally  acute  as  to  spoil  the  most 
innocent  forms  of  personal  realization,  and  to  sting  its  victim 
into  a  constant  crucifixion  of  his  natural  desires.  But  that  such 
a  thing  is  generally  so  of  mankind  is  not  in  the  least  true. 
Indeed  one  of  the  things  that  ethical  wisdom  is  constantly  called 
upon  to  combat,  is  this  belief  that  mere  attainment,  work  done, 
going  after  results,  is  the  true  way  of  life,  even  though  in  them- 
selves the  results  are  what  we  commonly  approve  as  good. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  is  there  not,  in  fact,  a  value  in  achievement 
even  apart  from  whether  it  makes  the  man  who  does  the  work 
happy  in  the  doing?  To  be  sure  there  may  be — for  other  people. 
But  a  theory  which  starts  to  find  the  clue  to  a  successful  life  in 
its  social  effects  can  hardly  universalize  itself.  What  of  these 
others  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  man's  unenjoying  toils?  why 
should  they  have  more  enjoyment  than  he?  And  if  they  too  are 
to  sacrifice  happiness  in  work  to  the  creation  of  commodities 
for  their  neighbors,  in  the  end  everybody  alike  fails  of  satisfaction. 
But  also  there  is  an  empirical  answer  which  goes  a  long  way  toward 
rebutting  such  a  claim — the  fact  that  on  the  whole,  and  in  the 
long  run,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  sum  total  of  goods  is 
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really  increased  by  toil  which  is  not  the  outcome  of  personal 
appreciation.  Unless  one  is  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  pure  quan- 
tity, he  must  recognize  that  a  great  deal  of  even  conscientious 
work  is  done  which  the  world  would  be  quite  as  well  off  without. 
Quality,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  invariably  comes  from  the 
man  who  is  interested  in  his  job. 

And  there  is  a  further  qualification  which  may  help  to  quiet 
moralistic  scruples, — the  distinction  between  our  career  in  the 
large,  in  so  far  as  we  can  aim  at  it  with  conscious  deliberation 
and  foresight,  and  the  emergencies  which,  in  a  world  like  the 
present  one,  constantly  intrude  themselves  upon  us.  Now 
these  last  present  themselves  not  seldom  to  our  natural  moral 
feeling  as  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  of  '  living  one's  own 
life.'  In  so  far  as  a  man  can  plan  his  life  for  himself, — and  more 
and  more  this  is  coming  to  represent  one  of  the  necessary  re- 
quirements of  a  tolerable  social  order, — then  it  ought  not  in  the 
normal  mind  to  give  rise  to  the  least  sense  of  unworthiness  when 
he  deliberately  seeks  to  know  his  own  wants  and  interests,  and 
to  shape  his  career  so  as  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  give 
play  to  these,  and  evoke  thereby  the  greatest  satisfaction  open 
to  his  nature.  But  it  is  only  within  limits  that  we  can  thus 
determine  our  field  of  conduct.  Life  presents  many  hard-and- 
fast  choices.  Demands  are  made  quite  independently  of  any 
will  of  ours;  responsibilities  are  put  upon  us  by  circumstances 
beyond  our  control.  Now  when  such  occasions  arise,  it  is  often, 
to  be  sure,  still  possible  to  evade  the  responsibilities  that  would 
lead  us  into  uncongenial  fields,  and  to  stick  to  the  pleasanter 
paths  to  which  our  natural  likings  point  us;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  pronounce  upon  the  nature  of  what  in  such  a  dilemma  it  is 
our  duty  to  choose.  This  is  indeed  indeterminable,  except  in 
view  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  Often 
a  wrong  perspective  makes  such  external  claims  seem  far  more 
important  than  they  really  are,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  our  fixed  plans,  and  to  dissipate  our  lives. 
But  there  will  be  little  question  that  while  we  do  not  call  upon 
a  man  in  the  abstract  to  sacrifice  to  impersonal  demands  the 
interests  which  appeal  to  him  individually,  we  do  normally  tend 
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to  despise  the  person  who  cannot  on  occasion,  for  due  cause 
shown,  subordinate  his  private  scheme  of  life  to  some  larger 
and  less  personally  appealing  cause.  Thus  I  doubt  if  there 
would  be  any  general  condemnation  of  the  life  of  the  recluse  as 
such.  Anyone  who  felt  that  for  him  the  good  was  to  be  attained 
by  withdrawing  from  the  conflict  of  the  world  would  not  be 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  human  type;  but  he  would  hardly  be 
of  necessity  morally  despised.  But  a  recluse  who  should  persist 
in  his  seclusion  when  he  might  render  important  service  to  his 
country  at  war,  would  most  certainly  arouse  in  us  a  feeling  of 
moral  reprobation.  And  situations  the  same  in  principle  arise 
constantly  in  the  course  of  the  most  normal  living.  The  very 
commitment  to  a  given  line  of  conduct  automatically  gives 
rise  to  responsibilities  which  do  not  limit  themselves  to  our 
prearranged  plans.  And  when  responsibilities  are  assumed,  or 
imposed,  we  cannot  judge  the  man  who  does  not  meet  them 
with  some  regard  to  the  relative  quantitative  importance  of 
interests,  without  a  feeling  of  distaste. 

This  is  the  truth  contained  in  the  ethical  principle,  'my 
vocation  and  its  duties.'  Such  a  principle  is  defective  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  sometimes  been  defended,  because  it  inclines 
to  think  of  my  'vocation'  as  settled  for  me;  it  minimizes  the 
essential  need  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  choose  my  own  voca- 
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tion  and  adopt  it  freely,  and  so  lends  itself  to  a  political  and  social 
conservatism.  But  when  we  have  once  allowed  that '  vocation '  is 
something  which  ought  of  itself  to  be  determined  from  within,  and 
that  social  arrangements  should  be  directed  to  this  end,  there 
still  remains  a  large  field  within  which,  if  I  am  to  be  able  to 
retain  my  self-respect,  duty  must  help  to  shape  my  life  as  well 
as  inclination ;  since  a  vocation  once  assumed  can  only  be  carried 
on  in  a  world  constantly  presenting  me  with  unwelcome  alter- 
natives, which  however  I  can  ignore  only  at  the  risk  of  feeling 
degraded  in  my  own  eyes.  Nor,  of  course,  is  it  possible  to  free 
ourselves  entirely  from  the  coercion  of  circumstances  even  in 
the  choice  of  a  vocation  at  the  start.  A  man  of  conscience, 
born  to  high  rank  or  vast  wealth,  and  so  made  responsible  for 
large  interests  in  terms  of  possible  human  welfare,  or  one  whom 
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chance  has  shouldered  with  an  enterprise  which  it  then  seems 
cowardly  to  desert,  or  who  is  conscious  in  himself  of  powers 
to  meet  some  crisis  for  which  no  one  else  seems  to  have  the 
ability  or  the  will — such  an  one  may  find  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
those  ends  which  he  really  is  eager  for,  and  endure,  in  his  voca- 
tion, the  exactions  of  an  uncongenial  taskmaster.  One  might 
fairly  be  asked  to  test  such  an  instance  very  carefully,  and  first 
make  sure  he  is  not  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  illusion. 
It  is  not  always  that  the  facts  bear  out  this  assumption  of  a 
man's  indispensableness ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  false  pride, 
or  an  unacknowledged  hankering  after  all  for  the  perquisites  of 
his  position,  which  prevents  him  from  finding  a  substitute,  and 
turning  to  ways  that  attract  him.  Still  in  principle  the  thing 
does  exist.  And  where  it  exists,  it  will  seem  to  reverse  at  times 
the  relative  rank  of  duty  and  inclination,  and  substitute  con- 
siderations of  purely  objective  value  for  the  more  personal  appeal 
of  this  or  that  particular  form  of  good ;  though  I  still  contend  that 
normally  this  impersonal  calculation  is  subordinate  to  the  ends 
chosen  for  us  by  our  constitution.  The  ideal  of  'living  one's 
own  life'  is  not,  then,  one  to  be  accepted  uncritically;  it  needs 
limitations  and  qualifications.  But  since,  to  set  the  limits,  we 
need  the  help  of  principles  not  yet  fully  determined,  I  shall 
postpone  any  further  remarks  to  a  later  point.  All  I  am  con- 
cerned at  present  to  maintain  is,  that  in  general  the  good  life  is 
not  an  abstraction,  but  the  life  that  satisfies  some  individual 
man ;  and  he  therefore  can  expect  no  real  guidance  till  he  sees  the 
relevancy  to  the  problem  of  the  personal  leadings  that  alone  give 
'satisfaction'  a  meaning.  And  accordingly  the  attempt  to 
meet  the  problem  of  duty  by  an  objective  and  impersonal  cal- 
culation of  the  good,  is  bound  to  be  a  failure. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  discover  principles  that  will  help  in 
assigning  actual  content  to  the  good  life,  it  must  be  in  connection 
with  a  scrutiny  of  human  nature  itself,  on  the  side  of  its  concrete 
springs  of  action.  Here  interests  of  various  kinds  exist  which 
constitute  my  being;  can  we  lay  down  generally  how  they 
must  be  utilized? 

The  first  and  most  obvious  possibility  is  one  that  has  already 
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met  us  in  connection  with  the  self-realization  formula.  If 
competing  interests  are  present,  it  might  seem  that  if  we  can  hit 
upon  some  adjustment  that  will  measurably  satisfy  both,  we 
are  better  off  than  if  we  had  to  sacrifice  one  to  the  other.  Inclu- 
siveness,  therefore,  or  rational  completeness,  has  been  a  familiar 
thesis  of  naturalistic  systems  of  ethics;  and  it  leads  itself  to  a 
practical  ideal  of  life  which  has  had  a  wide  vogue. 

But  when  we  translate  this  into  concrete  situations,  we  dis- 
cover empirically  that  at  least  it  cannot  be  followed  blindly. 
Purely  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  fact,  it  may  often  seem 
the  wiser  course  to  sacrifice  some  impulses  to  others.  To 
combine  them  in  anything  like  the  form  in  which  they  actually 
lay  hold  upon  desire,  will  inevitably  in  many  instances  be  possible 
only  through  a  compromise  which  abates  something  of  their  full 
pretensions;  and  quite  conceivably  the  sum  of  losses  may  be 
greater  than  if  we  had  frankly  thrown  overboard  the  weaker 
interest.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  were  almost  necessarily 
true  when  we  take  things  on  a  scale  large  enough.  The  general 
experience  of  mankind  bears  out  the  claim  that  the  average 
person  at  least  is  more  likely  to  find  satisfaction  through  self- 
limitation,  than  by  spreading  himself  out  too  thin.  We  should 
doubtless  like,  if  we  could,  to  develop  all  our  tastes;  but  the 
limitations  of  action  have  to  be  recognized.  Our  powers  are 
not  capable  indefinitely  of  being  extended,  and  the  outer  world 
takes  no  apparent  interest  in  rendering  successful  compromises 
always  easy;  sacrifice  is  a  plain  necessity.  Limitation,  to  be  sure, 
does  not  need  to  mean  narrowness.  The  narrow  man  is  the 
man  who  not  only  decides  that  he  cannot  do  everything,  and 
so  specializes;  he  is  one  who  also  thereupon  loses  interest  in  the 
things  he  has  rejected,  and  so  limits  outlook  and  sympathy  as 
well  as  action.  And  there  really  is  no  reason  why  this  should 
be,  or  why  a  man  should  not  continue  to  cultivate  a  friendly 
concern  for  many  things  in  which  he  cannot  hope  to  take  an 
active  part ;  he  does  not  even  need  to  follow  them  closely,  so  long 
as  he  maintains  an  open  and  receptive  mind.  But  because  we 
can  still  retain  our  interest  in  this  sense,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  there  has  been  no  sacrifice  in  the  sense  the  principle 
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deprecates.  The  interest  of  mental  participation  is  not  the 
interest  of  active  participation.  I  may  retain  a  fondness  for 
concerts,  and  still  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  carry  on  my  music; 
a  sympathy  for  literary,  or  political,  or  benevolent  enterprises 
no  more  fully  satisfies  my  suppressed  ambitions  along  such  lines, 
than  a  sympathy  for  lovers  is  a  substitute  for  marriage. 

Of  course  it  is  so  that  by  taking  the  matter  firmly  in  hand,  and 
making  it  the  one  business  of  his  life  to  secure  for  himself  a  fully 
rounded  development,  a  man  may  come  indefinitely  closer  to 
the  goal,  even  if  it  remains  in  strictness  unattainable.  This 
stands  as  one  of  the  accredited  human  ideals.  But  it  very 
certainly  would  not  be  generally  accepted  as  the  one  ideal  by 
which  all  others  are  to  be  tested.  Indeed  it  has  plain  deficiencies 
of  its  own.  It  can  be  lived  most  successfully,  to  speak  in  terms 
of  paradox,  when  the  full  life  is  itself  the  expression  of  a  narrow 
and  special  interest.  Goethe  is  likely  to  remain  for  some  time 
the  best  exemplar  of  the  type ;  and  we  may  tolerate  in  a  man  like 
Goethe  what  in  the  mere  dilettante  we  should  cordially  detest, 
because  after  all  Goethe  is  always  the  workman,  the  artist. 
He  is  not  living  simply  for  the  sake  of  his  own  beautiful  life,  but 
to  utilize  the  results  of  experience  for  literary  purposes;  it  is 
his  literary  specialization  which  excuses,  in  so  far  as  it  does 
excuse,  the  sentimentalisms  of  the  '  full  life.'  But  even  in  Goethe 
the  ideal  does  not  stand  the  test  of  reflective  appreciation.  Self- 
realization  is  after  all  self-centered,  and  therefore  petty  when  we 
put  it  alongside  the  bigger  world.  "  Very  early,"  writes  Margaret 
Fuller  of  herself,  "I  knew  that  the  only  object  in  life  was  to 
grow."  To  grow  is  certainly  highly  to  be  desired.  But  to 
make  the  inner  process  of  growth  itself  the  professed  object  of 
our  ambition  is  precisely  the  dubious  point  in  the  ideal.  It 
assumes  that  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  universe  is  oneself 
— a  natural  supposition  which  experience  may  be  expected  to 
dispose  us  to  find  questionable.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween taking  a  wide  interest  in  things  because  they  are  interesting, 
and  taking  a  wide  interest  because  the  interests  are  ours,  and 
what  we  have  in  view  is  to  develop  our  capacities.  The  last 
motive  is  quite  proper  as  a  secondary  motive,  which  serves 
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incidentally  to  correct  our  natural  indolence  But  to  transform 
it  into  the  one  main  thing  worth  seeking  is  to  get  it  badly  out  of 
perspective.  It  might  perhaps  be  claimed  that  the  principle  of 
'  inclusiveness '  is  satisfied  to  accept  objective  interests;  but  in 
point  of  fact  its  logic  lends  itself  almost  inevitably  to  the  self- 
realization  formula.  If  the  'complete  life'  is  our  goal,  then  it 
is  bound  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  any  part  of  ourselves  fails  of 
development,  and  our  eyes  will  need  constantly  to  be  directed 
inward  to  guard  against  a  loss  of  opportunity  through  inadver- 
tence. A  disinterested  interest  in  things,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  than  likely  to  supplant  and  interfere  with  the  compromising 
instinct;  in  the  pressure  of  weighty  issues  gripping  our  attention, 
lesser  matters  will  often  seem  impertinent,  and  the  demand  that 
we  salvage  all  our  personal  assets  rather  trivial.  And  when  an 
interest  in  things  and  issues  holds  us,  we  can  afford  such  a  large 
indifference.  If  I  do  not  see  to  my  own  cultivation,  no  one  will 
attend  to  it  for  me,  and  the  end  remains  unattained.  But 
causes  may  still  be  achieved  apart  from  me,  and  probably  even 
better  achieved.  It  would  be  the  height  of  self-conceit  to  suppose 
that  because  I  am  not  there  to  look  after  things  they  will  not  be 
done;  and  so  without  self-condemnation  I  can  usually  make  my 
option  for  the  special  interests  that  are  mine,  and  still  feel  that 
the  world  is  safe. 

Of  course  it  must  be  granted,  again,  that  self-realization  has 
an  important  regulative  value.  But  this  value  can  be  interpreted 
in  different  terms.  Its  real  and  undeniable  meaning  seems  in 
substance  rather  this,  that  the  successful  life  must  needs  be 
organized.  But  the  basis  of  the  organization  will  much  better 
be  looked  for,  not  in  the  'self,'  but  in  a  controlling  interest  or 
task.  The  only  way  to  escape  distraction,  dissipation  of  energy, 
constant  hesitation  and  vacillation  through  the  need  of  canvassing 
over  again  at  each  new  crisis  the  relative  value  to  be  placed  on 
competing  claims,  is  that  a  man  commit  himself  definitely,  and 
make  up  his  mind  that  here  rather  than  there  the  interest  lies 
which  is  capable  of  gripping  him,  and  keeping  him  steadily  and 
pleasantly  at  his  work,  without  a  constant  unsettling  of  the  con- 
ditions of  effective  and  forward-moving  action.  Now  here  we 
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have  a  real  principle  of  subordination;  other  things  are  good  in 
proportion  as  they  lend  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  main  design,  or  at  least  do  not  actively  impede  it.  Sub- 
ordination to  the  'self,'  on  the  contrary,  has  no  plain  meaning, 
unless  we  fall  back  on  the  outworn  notion  of  '  faculties '  standing 
to  one  another  in  some  inherent  relationship  of  worth.  As  a 
working  tool,  the  'whole'  is  thus  no  standard  fact  of  human 
nature.  Neither  the  whole,  nor  what  is  meant  in  the  concrete 
by  subordination  to  the  whole,  is  determinable  until  the  partic- 
ular task  is  chosen ;  and  what  that  central  organizing  fact  shall 
be,  we  cannot  discover  without  an  experimental  appeal  to  the 
individual  case. 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  COMMON  SENSE. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  said  that  he  knew  what  time  was,  so  long 
as  he  was  not  asked  to  define  it.  It  is  quite  usual  to  have 
trouble  in  defining  terms  which  we  use  and  understand  without 
feeling  any  trouble.  When  a  term  is  thus  usable  without  being 
definable,  usually  "the  thing  which  we  understand  by  it  is  far 
from  a  simple  and  determinate  idea  in  the  minds  of  most  men, 
and  it  is  therefore  liable  to  uncertainty  and  confusion."  Burke 
had  "no  great  opinion  of  a  definition,  the  celebrated  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  this  disorder,"1  but  it  is  often  possible  to  discover, 
by  steady,  prolonged  inspection,  what  we  do  mean  by  many 
terms  which  elude  our  first  efforts  to  snatch  their  definition. 
The  word  'common,'  for  example,  in  the  phrase  'common 
sense'  fairly  obviously  refers,  in  ordinary  life,  to  the  objects  of 
human  activities,  and  to  their  adequate  handling.  People  are 
said  to  have  common  sense  when  they  deal  effectively  with  the 
common  circumstances  of  life :  when  efficiency  in  life's  ordinary 
detaiHs  conceded  to  them.  This  seems,  quite  clearly,  to  be  our 
meaning  when  we  commend  children  for  their  common  sense: 
when,  for  instance,  we  trust  little  Annie  to  buy  suitably  or  little 
Tommy  to  manage  his  own  boyish  affairs.  It  seems  also,  to  be 
quite  as  clearly  our  meaning  when  we  have  confidence  in  their 
elders'  'common  sense.' 

Equally  clearly,  there  is  a  considerable  spread  from  this 
primary  meaning.  "I  am  often  troubled  to  think,"  writes 
Clive  Bell,  "that  a  common-sense  view  is  necessarily  a  wrong 
one."2  For  the  Hebrew,  writes  Barton,  Wisdom  was  an  "exalted 
kind  of  common  sense  or  insight  into  human  nature."3  This 
difference  in  estimate  divides  the  opinions  of  many  writers  and 
it  can,  obviously,  only  arise  when  the  simple  significance  of 
effectiveness  in  thought  or  action  in  common  life  is  transformed 
into  a  wider  meaning. 

1  An  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful:  Introd. 

2  What  is  Art?     p.  86. 

3  The  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  216. 
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Hobbes  hinted  at  the  mode  of  this  complication  or  spread  of 
meaning:  "In  like  manner,  every  man  brought  philosophy, 
that  is,  Natural  Reason,  into  the  world  with  him,  for  all  men  can 
reason  to  some  degree,  and  concerning  somethings:  but  when 
there  is  need  of  a  long  series  of  reasons,  there  must  men  wander 
out  of  the  way,  and  fall  into  error  for  want  of  method,  as  it  were 
for  want  of  sowing  and  planting,  that  is,  of  improving  their 
reason."1  We  all  come  into  the  world  prepared  to  receive  indi- 
cations from  experience  how  to  deal  with  life's  situations  as  they 
arise.  The  habits  of  thought  and  action  thus  acquired,  as  our 
innate  capacities  respond  to  the  demands  of  our  surroundings, 
constitute  a  'common'  sense  because  they  are  shared  by  all: 
the  '  common '  here  referring  to  distribution  among  the  posessors 
of  faculties  and  not  to  the  objects  of  these  faculties  or  to  their 
handling.  'Common  sense'  in  its  primary,  work-a-day  sig- 
nificance, previously  mentioned,  simply  denotes  a  noticeable 
efficiency  in  applying  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  habits  of 
thought  and  action  'common'  in  varying  degrees  to  all.  This 
shift  in  meaning  from  signifying  the  efficient  handling  of  ordinary 
objects  of  activity  to  signifying  mental  habits  acquired  by  all  is 
responsible  for  some  ambiguity  in  the  phrase  and  for  presenting 
a  point  of  divergence  in  opinion.  'Natural  Reason,' according 
to  Hobbes,  carries  us  all  some  little  distance  and  then  each  of  us  a 
further  distance  proportionally  to  the  improving  of  our  Reasons. 
All  men,  through  similarity  of  nature  and  a  fundamental  com- 
munity of  experience,  spontaneously  think  in  certain  ways 
which  are  the  '  common  sense '  of  mankind :  they  are  all  carried 
into  some  degree  of  efficient  thinking  and  acting  simply  because 
they  have  'Natural  Reason.'  Preeminent  or  noticeable 
efficiency  in  life's  routine  is  'common  sense*  in  its  narrower 
significance :  people  of  marked  common  sense  are  carried  a  little 
further  than  their  fellows  into  efficiency  by  their  'Natural 
Reason.'  Debate  begins  when  the  capacity  of  common  sense, 
in  the  wider  significance  of  mental  habit  common  to  all  men  in 
their  ordinary  avocations,  to  carry  thought  successfully  over  a 
wider  range  than  the  more  pressing  affairs  of  practical  life  comes 

1  Elements  of  Philosophy,  Ch.  i. 
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under  examination.  Hobbes  warned  us  that  '  Natural  Reason ' 
must  be  carefully  trained  if  it  is  to  extend  its  range;  Hazlitt 
confined  common  sense's  competency  to  "things  under  common 
observation"  and  excluded  "abstract,  speculative  opinions" 
from  its  scope;1  Berkeley  seems  to  have  been  more  distrustful 
still  when  he  remarked  that  'language  is  suited  to  the  received 
opinions  which  are  not  always  the  truest.'2  On  the  other  hand, 
Lord  Morley,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew,  suggests  that 
wisdom  may  be  common  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree  ;3  Walker, 
appealing  to  Aristotle,  decides  that  truth  about  the  universe  is 
embodied  in  the  language  of  common  sense  whose  beliefs  "are 
the  product  of  our  human  faculties  in  their  natural  and  normal 
exercise";4  Dr.  Merz,  perhaps  committing  himself  less,  reminds 
us  that  common  sense  asserts  itself  as  an  ultimate  tribunal 
through  distinctions  expressed  in  language.5  Writers,  no  doubt, 
commend  common  sense  when  it  approves  their  own  opinions 
and  disparage  it  if  they  do  not  secure  its  favour :  Joad  takes  for 
his  title,  Essays  in  Common  Sense  Philosophy,  because  he  does  not 
unduly  affront  the  plain  man,  or  thinks  he  does  not,  and  Clive 
Bell  denounces  common  sense  because  it  declines  his  theories. 
But  this  natural  tendency  to  acclaim  or  decry  propounds  a 
problem  for  solution :  Are  the  estimates  of  common  sense,  effective 
or  sufficient  though  they  may  be  for  ordinary  thinking  about 
ordinary  things,  sure  guides  to  deeper  and  wider  truth? 

"For  my  part,"  wrote  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "I  profess  myself 
an  idler,  and  love  to  give  my  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  from  my 
immediate  perceptions,  without  much  fatigue  of  thinking."6 
Common  sense,  too,  judges  from  "immediate  perceptions." 
These  immediate  perceptions  of  common  sense  are  an  issue  from 
habitudes  spontaneously  settling  into  the  mind:  "...  in  life, 
in  speech,  you  decide  from  feeling,  and  not  from  reason;  that  is, 
from  the  impression  of  a  number  of  things  on  the  mind,  which 

1  Essay  on  Genius  and  Common  Sense. 

2  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  57. 

3  Aphorisms. 

*  "Time,  Eternity  and  God,"  Hibbert  Journal,  Oct.,  1919. 

*  History  of  European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  3. 
6  Letter  to  the  Idler,  Sept.  29,  1759. 
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impression  is  true  and  well  founded,  though  you  may  not  be 
able  to  analyse  or  account  for  it  in  the  several  particulars. 
Common  Sense  is  the  just  result  of  the  sum-total  of  such  uncon- 
scious impressions  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  as  they 
are  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  called  out  by  the  occasion."1 
Now  the  mind  is  qualified  for  spontaneous  uncritical  judgments 
only  so  long  as  its  circumstances  conform  to  previous  experience. 
The  African  chief  who  called  white  men  liars  for  saying  that 
water  sometimes  became  hard  in  their  country  judged  rightly 
from  within  his  own  experience  and  wrongly  from  without  it. 
"Whenever  men  notice  some  similarity  between  two  things," 
wrote  Descartes,  "they  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  each,  even  in 
those  respects  in  which  the  two  differ,  what  they  have  found  to 
be  true  of  the  other."2  Common  sense  is  obviously  liable  to  such 
fallacies  when  it  oversteps  the  previous  bounds  of  experience. 
When  my  friend  seems  to  walk  round  a  tree  he  does  go  round  it ; 
when  I  see  my  dog  run  round  me  he  does  run  round  me;  the  sun, 
therefore,  obviously  circles  round  because  my  eyes  tell  me  that 
it  does.  Yet  common  sense  itself  has  admitted  its  mistake. 

The  common  sense  of  any  community  is  simply  its  tendencies 
to  think  in  certain  defined  ways  which  have  been  impressed 
upon  it  by  experience  and  tradition:  its  mental  habits.  Since 
these  tendencies  are  acquired  and  constantly  exercised  in  the 
common  routine  experiences  of  life,  the  opinions  or  judgments 
they  induce  appear  to  the  common  mind  to  be  obvious  and 
indisputable.  Individual  beliefs  alter  with  widening  experience 
and  progress  in  reflection ;  the  communal  sense  of  truth  and  false- 
hood changes  also.  Coleridge  said  that  "the  creed  of  true  com- 
mon sense  is  composed  of  the  results  of  scientific  meditation, 
observation  and  experiment,  as  far  as  they  are  generally  intel- 
ligible. It  differs  therefore  in  different  countries  and  in  every 
different  age  of  the  same  country.  The  common  sense  of  a 
people  is  the  movable  index  of  its  average  judgment  and  infor- 
mation."3 The  movements  of  this  'index,'  of  the  standards 
applied  in  common-sense  judgments,  have  been  very  consider- 

1  Hazlitt's  Essay  on  Genius  and  Common  Sense. 

1  Ritles  for  the  Direction  of  the  Mind,  Trans.  Haldane  and  Ross :  Rule  i . 

*  Aids  to  Reflection:  Footnote  to  Tenth  Aphorism  on  Spiritual  Religion. 
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able.  An  Australian  aborigine  died  in  twenty-four  hours  when 
a  charmed  bone  was  '  pointed '  at  him,  and  there  are  many  other 
instances  of  deaths  produced  by  magical  arts.  To  the  common 
sense,  in  the  unhesitating  judgment,  of  primitive  communities 
there  is  the  power  of  death  in  charms  or  incantations  of  magical 
objects.  More  advanced  common  sense  simply  assumes  that 
the  victims  of  magic  died  because  they  were  frightened.  Ver- 
dicts of  common  sense  can  never,  as  such,  be  decisive,  since  it  is 
always  possible  that  common  sense  may,  itself,  subsequently 
correct  them.  But  this  continuous  correction  of  judgments 
is  not  peculiar  to  common  sense:  it  occurs  also  in  science  and 
philosophy  and  the  more  they  advance,  the  more  they  syste- 
matically revise  their  beliefs. 

Descartes  concluded  that  he  "might  assume,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  things  which  we  conceive  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
are  all  true.  .  .  .  MI  By  "clear"  and  "distinct"  he  meant 
insistency:  an  inevitability  of  ideas  that  he  could  not  dispel. 
He  obtained  his  famous  "method"  of  testing  truth  by  a  rigorous 
application  of  this  principle:  he  "thought  that  it  was  necessary 
...  to  reject  as  absolutely  false  everything"  in  which  he  "could 
imagine  the  least  ground  of  doubt,  in  order  to  see  if  afterwards 
there  remained  anything  .  .  .  that  was  entirely  certain."2 
Descartes  did,  in  a  highly  refined  critical  way,  what  common 
sense  does.  Common  sense  accepts  its  beliefs,  and  bases  its 
judgments  upon  them,  because  they  seem  to  it  to  be  inevitable, 
to  be  guaranteed  by  their  refusal  to  be  dispelled.  The  most 
important  formulas  in  common  sense,  Balfour  remarks,  represent 

beliefs  that  are  inevitable.     Since  common  sense  differs  from 



age  to  age  (though  there  are  unalterable  similarities)  inevitability 
cannot  be  wholly  derived  from  truth  and  inevitableness  in  itself 
cannot  be  a  ground  of  philosophic  certitude.3  Possession  is 
said  to  be  nine  tenths  of  the  law;  possessing  the  mind  is  a  large, 
if  it  is  not  the  major,  part  of  inevitability.  "As  we  have  once  on 
a  time  been  children  and  have  judged  of  the  things  presented  to 
our  senses  in  various  ways,  while  as  yet  we  had  not  the  entire  use 

1  Discourse  on  Method,  Trans,  by  Haldane  and  Ross,  Pt.  4. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Theism  and  Humanism:  Introd. 
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of  our  reason,  many  judgments  thus  precipitately  formed  prevent 
us  from  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  .  .  ."4  The 
duty  of  forming  such  precipitate  judgments  devolves  on  common 
sense:  "...  the  exigencies  of  action  often  oblige  us  to  make  up 
our  minds  before  having  the  leisure  to  examine  matters  carefully."6 
Now  beliefs  consistently  convenient,  giving  a  mental  grip  as 
hands  and  feet  give  a  physical  grip,  settle  down  in  the  mind 
and,  becoming  its  natural  inmates,  appear  to  be  its  natural 
possessors.  Inevitability,  in  short,  depends  on  mental  occupancy. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  arguable  that  such  mental  occupancy  always 
decides  our  truth  for  us  and  that  all  philosophical  method  ulti- 
mately is  directed  to  restricting  or  controlling  it:  Descartes, 
for  example,  endeavoured  to  determine  which  ideas  should  occupy 
his  mind  and  thus  acquire  their  status  as  true. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  two  sources  of  these  occupying 
beliefs,  though  it  is  difficult,  when  not  impossible,  to  assign  any 
one  belief  specifically  to  either.  Descartes,  like  most  men  and 
like  common  sense  itself,  distinguished  these  two  sources.  "  It  is 
very  manifest,"  he  wrote,  "that  qualities  or  properties  must 
necessarily  depend  on  some  thing  or  substance  and  that  the  more 
properties  we  observe  in  a  thing  the  better  we  know  it."  This 
spontaneous,  inevitable  analysis  of  the  world  into  a  collection 
of  things  with  attached  attributes,  an  essential  and  apparently 
inexpugnable  notion  of  common  sense  from  which  proceeds  the 
dominance  of  language  by  the  substantive  with  its  retinue  of 
adjectives,  is  manifest  "by  the  natural  light  which  is  in  our 
souls."3  Some  common  sense  notions  are  'common'  because 
they  proceed  from  each  mind  singly  and  would  so  proceed  if 
each  mind  were  completely  separated  from  every  other.  Des- 
cartes also  "considered  how  very  different  the  self-same  man, 
identical  in  mind  and  spirit,  may  become  according  as  he  is 
brought  up  from  childhood  amongst  the  French  or  Germans,  or 
has  passed  his  whole  life  amongst  Chinese  or  cannibals."  He 
"noticed  how  even  in  the  fashions  of  one's  clothing  the  same  thing 

1  Descartes:  The  Principles  of  Philosophy,  Trans,  by  Haldane  and  Ross,  Pt.  i. 
Princ.  I. 

*  Descartes :  Meditations  on  First  Philosophy,  Trans,  by  Haldane  and  Ross,  Med.  6. 
1  Principles  of  Philosophy,  Trans.  Haldane  and  Ross,  Princ.  2. 
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that  pleased  us  ten  years  ago,  and  which  will  perhaps  please  us 
once  again  before  ten  years  are  passed,  seems  at  the  present 
time  extravagant  and  ridiculous."  He  "thus  concluded  that 
it  is  much  more  custom  and  example  that  persuade  us  than  any 
certain  knowledge.  .  .  .  "x  Some  common  sense  notions  thus 
become  'common'  because  they  are  shared.  Beliefs  occupy 
our  minds  and  assume  an  inevitability  partly  because  they 
are  so  congenial  to  the  innate  proclivities  of  our  minds  and  partly 
because  they  are  so  assiduously  pressed  upon  us  by  opinion 
without. 

But  distrust  of  judgments  because  they  have  been  fixed  in 
the  common  mind  by  the  steady  pressure  of  familiarity  derived 
from  their  distribution  and  authoritative  standing  in  a  community 
need  not  be  confined  to  those  of  common  sense.  Science  and 
philosophy  have  their  general  stocks  of  conceptions  from  which 
their  professors  are  fitted.  All  minds  domicile  ideas  into  more 
or  less  inevitableness  from  the  minds  of  others.  All  thinking 
proceeds  by  a  continuous  process  of  correction:  now  accepting 
beliefs  which  appear  true,  either  because  they  make  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  every  single  mind  or  because  they  are  impressive 
through  common  consent,  now  modifying  them,  now  rejecting 
them,  now  replacing  them.  It  is  still  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  philosophical  and  scientific  thought  is  simply  an  extension 
of  common  sense,  in  the  sense  that  they  simply  continue  the 
continuous  corrective  process  which  common  sense  applies 
to  its  beliefs.  Common  sense  may  provide  the  necessary 
and  adequate  basis  for  all  advance  in  thought,  the  conceptual 
equipment  for  all  thinkers.  Huxley's  definition  of  science  as 
"organized  common  sense"  is  not  convicted  of  error  simply  by 
observing  that  common  sense  constantly  accepts  beliefs  as 
virtually  guaranteed  by  intuition  and  subsequently  rejects 
them,  for  all  thinking  does  the  same.  Nor  is  it  convicted  by 
noting  how  many  common  sense  notions  assume  inevitability 
through  the  weighty  pressure  of  custom,  for  all  thinking  is 
dominated  by  convictions  established  by  common  consent. 
Even  if  Descartes  rightly  considered  that  "the  voice  of  the 

1  Discourse  on  Method,  trans.  Haldane  and  Ross,  Pt.  2. 
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majority  does  not  afford  proof  of  any  value  in  truths  a  little 
difficult  to  discover,  because  such  truths  are  much  more  likely 
to  have  been  discovered  by  one  man  than  by  a  nation,"  it  would 
not  necessarily  disparage  the  claim  of  common  sense  to  be  the 
real  parent  of  all  advance  in  thought,  to  be  capable  of  assimilating 
its  reasonable  results  or  even  to  be,  ultimately,  their  real  author, 
since  they  might  be  the  just  results  of  its  own  principles  and 
method  when  diverted  from  immediate,  practical  interests  to  the 
remoter  issues  of  knowledge. 

Reid  declared  that  "It  is  absurd  to  conceive  that  there  can  be 
any  opposition  between  reason  and  common  sense.  It  is  indeed 
the  first-born  of  Reason;  and,  as  they  are  commonly  joined 
together  in  speech  and  writing,  they  are  inseparable  in  their 
nature." 

"We  ascribe  to  reason  two  offices,  or  two  degrees.  The 
first  is  to  judge  of  things  self-evident;  the  second  to  draw  deduc- 
tions that  are  not  self-evident  from  those  that  are.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  province,  and  the  sole  province,  of  common  sense; 
and,  therefore,  it  coincides  with  reason  in  its  whole  extent,  and 
is  only  another  name  for  one  branch  or  one  degree  of  reason."1 
Since  the  road  to  knowledge  is  always  trod  with  many  stumbles 
into  error,  common  sense  does  not,  by  the  errors  it  may  palpably 
commit,  forfeit  its  claim  to  provide  a  nucleus  of  assured  knowledge 
which  all  thinking  must  respect.  Reid  was  not  necessarily,  on 
account  of  such  errors,  in  the  wrong  because  he  was  "classed 
with  the  vulgar"  against  "all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and 
modern"  who  taught  "that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception;  and  that  the  senses  are  only 
the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are  received  without  ever 
being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between  the 
mind  and  the  object."2  Till  the  judgments  of  common  sense 
are  more  completely  proved  to  suffice  only  for  handling  the 
affairs  of  life  or  to  pervert  the  real  vision  of  reality  attempted 
by  pTiilosophy,  Reid  must  be  allowed  to  "argue  from  the  sense 
of  mankind  expressed  in  language,"  to  accept  "many  truths  so 

1  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  Essay  6,  Ch.  2. 
1  Ibid.,  Essay  2,  Ch.  14. 
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obvious  to  the  human  faculties,  that  it  may  be  expected  that 
men  should  universally  agree  in  them"1  and  to  assign  to  philoso- 
phy its  "root"  in  "the  principles  of  Common  Sense."2 

These  "principles  of  Common  Sense"  receive  a  sharp  injunc- 
tion not  to  meddle  with  philosophy  when  the  working  concept 
and  the  metaphysical  concept  are  sharply  distinguished:  the 
working  concept  being  classed  as  a  tool  and  the  metaphysical 
concept  being  honoured  as  a  mode  of  real  insight.  "Scientific 
work,"  writes  Boutroux,  "is  thus  a  never-ending  attempt,  not 
to  know  things  as  they  really  are,  but  to  make  things  more  and 
more  usable  for  man  by  the  creation  of  symbols  which  have 
no  claim  to  conformity  with  the  nature  of  things  themselves."3 
If  scientific  concepts  are  simply  convenient  assumptions,  effec- 
tive as  mental  grips  though  ignoring  ultimate  reality,  if  they 
are  not,  as  Karl  Pearson  says  they  are  not,  a  plan  in  phenomena 
themselves,4  if  the  atomic  theory,  for  example,  is  simply  a 
method  of  mapping  out  with  no  more  resemblance  to  reality 
than  a  map  has  to  the  country  it  portrays,  and  if  science  is 
simply  'organized  common  sense,'  then  common  sense  is  only  a 
servant  of  practical  interests  and  must  not  interfere  in  attempts 
at  metaphysical  insight.  Descartes  recognized  the  competition 
of  working  concepts  for  metaphysical  status  and  entered  a 
warning  against  concluding  that  natural  things  are  really  pro- 
duced as  we  conceive  their  production.  "For  just  as  there 
may  be  two  clocks  made  by  the  same  workman,"  he  writes, 
"which  though  they  indicate  the  time  equally  well  and  are 
externally  in  all  respects  similar,  yet  in  nowise  resemble  one 
another  in  the  composition  of  their  wheels,  so  doubtless  there  is 
an  infinity  of  different  ways  in  which  all  things  that  we  see 
could  be  formed  by  the  great  Artificer."  We  have  no  guarantee, 
therefore,  that  the  things  we  effectively  conceive  in  one  way 
may  not  be  actually  constituted  in  another:  our  concepts  may 
be  working  concepts  only,  without  metaphysical  claim  on  insight 
into  the  real.  He  refers  us  back  to  Aristotle  for  the  idea  that 

1  Op.  cit.,  Essay  i,  Ch.  2. 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  Ch.  i,  Sect.  4. 

8  "  The  Value  of  Moral  Ideas,"  Hibbert  Journal,  Jan.,  1920. 

4  The  Grammar  of  Science,  Ch.  7. 
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concepts  may  be  effective  without  being  true:  "...  Aristotle 
.  .  .  expressly  says  in  the  first  book  of  the  Meteorolics,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter,  that  with  regard  to  things  not 
manifest  to  sense,  he  considers  that  he  supplies  sufficient  expla- 
nations and  demonstrations  of  them,  if  he  merely  shows  that 
they  may  be  such  as  he  explains  them  to  be."1  Working  con- 
cepts may,  according  to  Descartes,  have  moral  certainty:  "that 
is,  a  certainty  which  sufficies  for  the  conduct  of  life."2  This 
contrasts  the  effectiveness  of  the  working  concept  with  the  truth 
of  the  metaphysical  concept  which,  however,  Descartes  thinks 
we  can  attain  to.  We  can  be  certain,  he  thinks,  of  "mathematical 
demonstrations,"  of  "the  knowledge  that  material  things 
exist,"  and  of  "the  evidence  of  all  clear  reasoning  that  is  carried 
on  about  them."  Descartes  founded  such  certainties  "on  the 
metaphysical  ground  that  as  God  is  supremely  good  and  cannot 
err,  the  faculty  which  he  has  given  us  of  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood  cannot  be  fallacious  so  long  as  we  use  it  aright, 
and  distinctly  perceive  anything  by  it."3 

Hume's  remark  that  "to  have  recourse  to  the  veracity  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  senses, 
is  surely  making  a  very  unexpected  circuit,"  applies  to  any  similar 
recourse  to  justify  the  veracity  of  any  human  apprehension  or 
deduction.  Hume  himself  relentlessly  disclosed  the  menace  to 
common  sense  that  lay  in  the  mental  habits  impressed  upon 
thought  by  Descartes  when  the  safe-guard  of  divine  guarantee 
was  removed.  This  thought  spread  from  Descartes  till  Hume 
declared  that  we  are  "necessitated,  by  reasoning,  to  contradict 
or  depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of  nature,  and  to  embrace  a 
new  system  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses."4  Hume 
urged  upon  attention  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  the 
common  sense  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  physical  world. 
He  threw  doubt  on  the  existence  or  nature  of  external  things 
which  seem  to  common  sense  to  be  inviolable  certainties — 
deducing  that  "the  mind  has  never  anything  present  to  it  but 

1  The  Principles  of  Philosophy,  Trans.  Haldane  and  Ross,  Pt.  4,  Princ.  204. 
*  Ibid.,  Princ.  205. 
1  Ibid.,  Princ.  206. 
<  Inquiry,  Sect.  12. 
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the  perception,  and  cannot  possibly  reach  any  experience  of 
its  connection  with  objects."  Since  the  days  of  Hume  com- 
mon sense  has  been  constantly  facing  the  possibility  of  its 
ideas,  supposing  them  to  be  really  produced  in  the  mind  by 
external  things,  being  mere  symbols  and  not  metaphysical 
apprehensions  of  reality.  Common  sense  has  to  reckon  with 
detractors  who  confine  its  competency  to  the  working  concept, 
restrict  it  to  practically  useful  symbolism  and  refuse  to  include 
its  judgments  in  final  or  real  knowledge. 

The  reduction  of  common  sense  notions  to  convenient  con- 
ventions proceeds  in  two  ways.  Hume's  method  discovers  to 
the  mind  that  it  can  only  elaborate,  in  a  manner  decided  by  its 
nature,  hints  received  from  realities.  Many  writers  of  today 
insist  that  originally  and  fundamentally  the  human  organism  is 
designed  to  live  among  objects  and  not  to  understand  them: 
thinking,  so  far  as  it  is  successful,  is  essentially  an  efficient 
handling  of  life.  For  Bergson  perception  centres  on  the  body 
as  a  centre  of  action  as  an  object  destined  to  move  other  objects,1 
and  Professor  Dawes  Hicks  remarks  that  he  represents  the 
practical  nature  of  intellectual  apprehension  as  vitiating  reality.2 
Whitehead  declares  that  "...  the  human  mind  was  not  evolved 
in  the  bygone  ages  for  the  sake  of  reasoning,  but  merely  to 
enable  mankind  with  more  art  to  hunt  between  meals  for  fresh 
food  supplies."3  Common  sense  suffers  rebuff  and  disparage- 
ment from  the  doctrine  of  primary  mental  function  as  adaptation 
of  the  organism  to  life  among  realities,  for  it  then  represents 
opinions  and  judgments  which  metaphysical  insight,  if  it  be 
possible  at  all,  must  supersede  or  reverse.  But  customs  of 
thought  promoted  in  common  sense  by  the  necessities  of  action 
are  supplemented  by  example  received  from  fellow  members  of 
human  society.  Men  must  think  so  that  they  can  accept 
benefits  from  nature  or  cope  with  its  dangers;  they  must  also 
think  so  that  they  can  cooperate  with  their  neighbours  in  mutual 
understanding.  Common  sense  is  first  threatened  with  con- 
ventional knowledge  by  individual  activity  and  again  by  social 

1  Matter  and  Memory,  Ch.  i. 

2  "  The  Nature  of  Willing,"  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  1912-13. 

3  The  Organization  of  Thought,  Ch.  4. 
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activities.  The  modern  emphasis  upon  social  factors  in  mental 
life  has  emphasised  another  possible  source  of  conventionalism 
in  thought.  Language  compels  each  single  mind  to  think  under 
the  direction  of  a  common  mind  which  supplies  it  with  concep- 
tions and  methods  of  judgment.  The  obvious  conventionality 
of  language,  its  employment  of  essentially  arbitrary  signs  to 
secure  mutual  intelligibility,  suggests  that  thought  may  secure 
social  agreement  and  cooperation  more  effectively  than  it  secures 
real  truth.  Our  conceptual  schemes  may  represent  a  decision, 
probably  unconscious  for  the  most  part,  to  think  in  certain  ways 
because  they  secure  a  convenient  and  needed  consensus  which 
works  reasonably  efficiently.  The  "Collective  Representation" 
so  freely  used  by  the  Durkheim  school  of  sociological  thought  to 
characterize  primitive  mentality  need  not  condemn  the  minds  it 
interprets  to  purely  conventional  knowledge,  though  Cornford 
does  illustrate  its  nature  by  the  typical  example  of  language, 
which  is  collectively  representational  in  its  essence,  and  though, 
following  Levy-Bruhl,  he  describes  it  as  recognized  by  common 
social  groups,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  en- 
forcing respect,  imposed  upon  individuals  and  not  depending 
upon  individuals  for  its  existence.1  Absolute  truth  might  enter 
consciousness  by  a  social  route,  and  thought  is  not  necessarily 
wholly  conventional  because  it  is  expressed,  transmitted  or  even 
wrought  out  via  conventional  signs.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
LeVy-Bruhl,  for  example,  does  suppose  that  the  collective 
representation  infects  primitive  thought  with  conventionally 
appropriate,  or  inappropriate,  conceptual  schemes.  In  its 
application  to  primitive  mentality,  he  observes,  "representation" 
involves  emotional  and  motor  elements  which  prevent  it  from 
being  essentially  cognitive.  A  sense  of  the  mystical  so  pervades 
primitive  collective  representations  that  they  misrepresent,  or, 
at  any  rate,  represent  very  differently  from  the  judgments  of 
their  more  civilized  posterity,  even  common  physical  objects 
of  perception.  He  affirms  that  "primitives"  perceive  a  different 
external  world  from  us  because  they  live  in  a  different  social 

1  From  Religion  to  Philosophy,  Ch.  2. 
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milieu ;  that  their  physics  is  not  ours ;  that  their  eyes  are  used  by  a 
very  different  spirit.1 

The  conventionality  socially  imposed  upon  thought  through 
collective    representations    might  be  gradually  exchanged  for 
metaphysically  real  knowledge — working  concepts  socially  de- 
rived might  be  replaced  by  genuinely  metaphysical  concepts. 
Also  the  collective  representation  may  not  be  hopelessly  con- 
ventional— Durkheim,  in  fact,  suggests  that  reason  gets  beyond 
the  limits  of  empirical  knowledge  through  the  richer  intellectual 
activity  involved  in  it.     He  attempts  to  employ  it  to  mediate 
between  the  empirical  and  the  a  priori  derivation  of  the  cate- 
gories.    The  a  priorists  cannot  show,  he  remarks,  how  relation- 
ships can  be  perceived  in  things  when  they  are  not  revealed  by 
examination.     Their  recognition  in  knowledge  of  two  sets  of 
elements  is  kept  intact  by  admitting  into  the  categories  factors 
received  directly  from  experience  and  factors  derived  from  social 
intercourse.     Now  it  may  be  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  individual 
transcends  himself  because  he  belongs  to  society — this  is  true  in 
some  sense  on  any  theory  of  the  relation  between  the  individual 
and  his  group.     But  suspicion  arises  that  the  social  element  in  all 
thinking  condemns  men  to  conventional  convenience  in  their 
thought,  in  then  otions  which  constitute  their  'common  sense,' 
when  Durkheim  affirms  logical  necessity  and  moral  obligation 
to  be  two  species  of  the  same  class,  when  he  explains  the  necessity 
of  the  categories  by  their  social  character,  when  he  affirms  that 
men  must  agree  on  the  essential  and  most  general  relations  to 
make  mental  contact  possible,  when  he  asserts  the  necessity  of  a 
minimal  logical  conformity  in  such  primary  conceptions  as  time, 
space  or  cause,  and  when  he  explains  the  authority  inherent  in 
reason  to  be  that  of  society  transferring  itself  to  a  certain  manner 
of  thought  to  secure  an  indispensible  condition  of  common  action. 
Durkheim  himself,  however,  remarks  that  knowledge  is  not  thus 
cast  into  purely  conventional  moulds  because  there  are  funda- 
mental relationships  between  things  not  essentially  dissimilar  in 
different  realms.2 

1  Les  Fonctions  Mentales  Dans  Les  Societes  Inferieures,  Ch.  i. 

2  The  Elementary  Forms  of  the  Religious  Life,  Swain's  trans.,  Introd. 
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Whether  or  no  the  special  opinions  of  the  Durkheim  school 
inflict  a  permanent  incompetency  upon  common  sense  opinions 
to  know  the  real  truly,  the  recognition  of  the  social  factor  in 
thought  tends  very  strongly  in  many  quarters  to  affirm  this 
incompetency.  Le  Bon's  dictum  that  the  most  doubtful  events 
are  those  reported  by  a  number  of  persons1  is  repeatedly  implied 
in  the  thinking  of  writers  who  do  not  so  deliberately  arraign  the 
'crowd'  as  he  does,  though  they  accept  the  principle  that  when 
men  think  together  they  obtain  a  social  conformity  through  a 
common  error.  The  apparently  unvarying  laws  of  nature, 
according  to  Royce,  are  a  condition  of  organising  definite  customs, 
and  their  discovery  is  conditioned  by  social  interests.  Social 
custom  is  one  of  the  three  earlier  sources  of  interest  in  the  uni- 
formities of  natural  phenomena.2  Thus  the  doctrine  of  nature's 
uniformity  is  a  doctrine  of  practical  social  convenience — per- 
mitting men  to  agree  with  and  understand  one  another  in  their 
discussions  of  the  multifarious  phenomena  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Merz  says  that  we  relegate  to  the  subjective  all  things  which 
carry  no  assurance  that  others  see,  hear  or  feel  them  as  we 
ourselves  do:  the  "vividness  and  definiteness  of  an  independent 
existence  could  never  arise  in  the  solitary  mind  of  an  individual," 
and  only  through  "intersubjective  communication"  do  we  be- 
come aware  of  external  things.8 

A  sees  a  stone  and  learns,  by  bumping  against  it,  to  avoid  it 
when  he  sees  it  again.  He  notes  that  B  also  avoids  it  and  ap- 
pears, by  his  actions  and  demeanour,  to  see  it  or  feel  it  in  the 
same  way  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  he  sees  or  feels 
it  himself.  He  discovers  also  that  B  and  himself  can  discuss 
the  stone  and  agree  with  one  another  about  it.  It  is  not  logically 
necessary  to  deduce  that  A  and  B  err  in  supposing  the  stone  to 
be  external  to  them  or  in  supposing  it  really  to  be  as  it  exists  in 
their  mutual  understanding  of  it,  even  if  they  -do  suppose  these 
things  because  the  stone  appears  to  them  to  be  an  object  in 
common.  They  may  rightly  refer  the  community  of  their  expe- 
rience to  the  externality  of  the  object.  But  Dr.  Merz  himself 

1  Psychologic  des  Foules,  Ch.  a. 

1  The  World  and  the  Individual,  Vol.  2,  Lecture  4. 

1 A  Fragment  on  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  81-2. 
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clearly  exemplifies  the  tendency  naturally  promoted  by  the 
recognition  of  the  social  or  communal  factor  in  thought  to  suppose 
that  the  necessity  for  thinking  consistently  in  common  makes 
our  judgments  conventional,  though  they  may  make  them  con- 
veniently and  efficiently  conventional.  The  "definiteness  and 
distinctness"  which  "belong  more  fully  to  outer  reality  than  to 
any  other  "l  connect  themselves  with  the  community  of  experience 
which  forces  upon  us  the  notion  of  the  externality  of  that  "outer 
reality."  This  "definiteness  and  distinctness"  promoted  by 
the  social  factor  in  mental  life  has  a  tendency  to  mislead.  When 
any  special  object,  a  definite  sensation  or  cluster  of  sensations,  is 
clear  and  definite  in  the  way  we  call  spatial,  "we  attach  to  it  a 
higher  degree  of  reality."2  Again,  "the  difference  between 
things  and  sensations  or  thoughts  consists  for  us  merely  in  this, 
that  some  clusters  of  sensations  or  of  abstract  thoughts,  have 
become  so  clear  that  they  detach  themselves  from  their  surround- 
ings in  our  fields  of  consciousness,  and  that  in  many  though  not 
in  all  instances  they  are  possessed  also  by  other  persons  with 
whom  we  can  carry  on  fruitful  communication  and  intercourse 
regarding  them;  they  form  in  this  way  a  world  by  themselves 
which  seems  to  be,  but  is  not  in  reality,  outside  of  our  personal 
or  subjective  region  of  sensations  and  thoughts."3  If  common 
sense  unhesitatingly  accepts  the  world  as  a  reality  "outside  of 
our  personal  or  subjective  region,"  if  social  intercourse  persuades 
it  to  this  acceptance,  and  if  the  acceptance  is  mistaken,  then 
common  sense  judgments  are  perverted  from  metaphysical 
truth  into  more  or  less  convenient  or  adequate  conventions. 
Dr.  Merz  thus  represents  the  influence  exerted  by  the  view  of 
the  world  as  made  by  many  minds  acting  together  in  banishing 
common  sense  conceptions  from  the  sphere  of  the  metaphysically 
real  into  the  sphere  of  the  conventionally  convenient. 

The  discussion  whether  common  sense  provides  a  nucleus  of 
assured  judgments  for  the  further  refinements  of  science  and 
philosophy,  or  whether  it  perverts  reality  in  the  interests  of 
practical  efficiency  or  of  corporate  mental  life,  tends  to  centre  on 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  117. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  144. 
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the  existence  and  reality  of  the  external  world.  This  problem 
has  been  long  central  and  will  probably  long  remain  central  in 
discussion.  Immediate  experience  suggests,  and  successful 
living  in  the  world  of  objects  confirms,  the  existence  of  physical 
things,  independent  of  percipient  minds  and  known  to  these  latter, 
on  occasion,  for  what  they  really  are.  The  common  sense 
conviction  that  an  independent  external  world  exists  without  us 
which  declares  itself,  bit  by  bit,  to  apprehension,  is  driven  into 
the  mind  by  constant  action.  By  reacting  to  physical  objects, 
and  reacting  with  adequate  success,  as  if  the  conviction  were 
assured,  common  sense  accepts  it  as  inevitable  and  certain. 
It  is  confirmed  in  this  conviction  by  acting  and  thinking  in 
unison.  Critical  reflection  arises,  however,  when  successful 
action  and  social  concert  has  fixed  conception:  "It  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  nature  of  things  that  mankind  should  find  itself 
acting  and  should  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  rationale  of  its 
activities."1  Science,  during  its  research  into  nature,  prefers  not 
to  disturb  the  original  conviction  of  common  sense  by  perplexing 
enquiries  about  relations  between  knower  and  known:  "none 
of  our  perplexities  as  to  nature  will  be  solved  by  having  recourse 
to  the  consideration  that  there  is  a  mind  knowing  it."2  But  the 
relation  between  the  known  and  the  knower  does  finally  become 
a  very  vexed  question.  "Science,"  writes  Webb,  "as  distin- 
guished from  philosophy,  abstracts,  in  dealing  with  the  world  of 
objects,  from  its  relation  to  the  mind  which  knows  it;"  but 
"philosophy,  concerning  itself  as  it  does  with  the  whole,  .  .  . 
cannot  omit  from  its  consideration  the  knower  or  the  Subject 
as  well  as  the  known  or  the  Object."3  The  problem  of  the 
external  world  then  becomes  central.  Knowledge  of  physical 
things  is  so  prominent  and  important  that  it  becomes  a  touch- 
stone for  the  relation  between  knower  and  known.  If  common 
sense  conviction  proves  to  pervert  reality  in  this,  its  competency 
for  assuring  a  nucleus  of  assured  knowledge  becomes  question- 
able. 

1Whitehead:      An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Natural  Knowledge, 
Preface. 


1  Divine  Personality  and  Human  Life,  p.  68. 
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Also  "...  nothing  seems  more  to  have  contributed  towards 
engaging  men  in  controversies  and  mistakes  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  operations  of  the  mind,  than  the  being  used  to  speak 
of  those  things  in  terms  borrowed  from  sensible  ideas."1  Thus, 
by  its  prominence  in  knowledge  and  by  the  radiation  of  its 
influence  throughout  it,  the  problem  of  physical  perception 
provides  a  natural  centre  for  testing  the  relation  between  common 
sense  and  philosophy.  The  discussion  has  other  centres,  but 
it  is  probably  right  to  say  that  common  sense  will  be  justified  or 
unjustified  by  philosophy  according  as  the  latter  finally  decides 
whether  common  sense  perverts  reality  in  conceiving  the  external 
world  by  conceiving  it  solely  in  practical  interests  or  whether  it 
also  succeeds  in  conceiving  it  with  true  insight  into  reality. 

JOSHUA  C.  GREGORY. 

BRADFORD,  ENGLAND 
1  Berkeley:  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  §  144. 
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PESSIMISM  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

I. 

THINKING  man's  attitude  towards  the  prospect  of 
immortality  is  likely  to  be  conditioned  by,  and  indeed  to 
express,  his  estimate  of  the  present  life.  The  problem  of  immor- 
tality is  thus  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  evil,  and 
the  examination  of  the  pessimist's  view  of  the  Beyond  serves  to 
disclose  the  springs  in  human  experience  which  well  up  in  the 
demand  for  immortality,  the  motives  which  largely  determine 
the  manner  of  the  reflection  and  the  .course  of  the  argument. 

At  the  heart  of  the  demand  for  a  Hereafter  is  a  certain  dissatis- 
faction with  life  as  it  is,  a  certain  disappointed  sense  of  inadequacy 
and  incompleteness.  Conceive  of  this  present  world  as  absolutely 
perfect  in  every  detail :  the  demand  for  eternal  continuance  would 
lose  its  meaning.  For  it  should  be  observed  that  perfection  does 
not  necessarily  involve  infinitude  of  extent  or  duration.  Goethe's 
Uber  alien  Gipfeln  is  eight  lines  long:  who  would  have  it  longer? 
Do  we  want  more  than  fourteen  lines  in  a  sonnet,  or  a  sixth  act 
of  Lear;  would  we  look  under  the  frame-edge  of  theSistine  Ma- 
donna to  see  the  rest  of  it,  or  draw  out  forever  the  symphony's 
finale? 

Were  our  mortal  lives  fine  works  of  art,  perfect  dramas  with 
beginning,  middle  and  end  mutually  self-completing,  no  one 
could  intelligently  protest  against  the  final  curtain  of  death. 
If  life  were  finite  and  perfect,  its  end  would  be  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  the  demanded  last  note  of  the  perfect 
melody.  It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  we  grope  after  a  Hereafter 
because  we  yearn  after  a  perfection  which  is  nowise  realized  in 
our  finite  lives,  and  just  on  that  account  are  we  led  to  believe 
that  our  careers  are  not  really  of  finite  duration  and  scope.  This 
consciousness  of  the  "disparity  between  man's  possibilities  and 
aspirations  .  .  .  and  the  narrow  scope  afforded  them"  in  our 
present  life,  as  Professor  Ward  expresses  it,1  or,  to  put  it  more 
concisely,  this  consciousness  of  frustration,  which  characterizes 

1  The  Realm  of  Ends,  New  York,  Putnams,  1911,  p.  386. 
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us  when  spiritually  alert,  is  at  the  heart  of  our  thought  about  a 
Beyond. 

A  certain  degree  of  pessimism,  therefore,  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
the  idea  before  us.  The  course  of  our  thought  on  the  matter, 
and  the  nature  of  our  ultimate  demand  and  desire,  would  depend 
on  the  particular  form  which  the  consciousness  of  frustration 
assumes  in  our  case.  Despite  a  measure  of  empirical  pessimism 
"our  hold  on  those  higher  spiritual  ideals"  may  be  such  as 
"forces  us  to  think  that  we  were  not  made  to  die."1  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  be  led  to  a  conviction  that  the  frustration  is 
fundamental  and  final,  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  selves  and 
things,  that  life  is  inherently  and  utterly  'a  business  that  does 
not  pay  expenses,'  a  thing  that  had  better  not  be.  To  such 
a  dark  view  of  life  the  prospect  of  continuance  is  terrifying,  and 
the  hope,  if  hope  there  be,  is  for  the  extinction  either  of  our 
finite  individualities  or  of  the  whole  wretched  cosmos, — or, 
darker  still,  hopeless  unutterable  gloom,  the  grim  sense  of  the 
infinite  vanity  of  all  which  characterizes  the  absolute  pessimist. 

Pessimism  has  been  called  a  modern  malady.  In  the  sense 
in  which  this  view  is  often  advanced  it  is  scarcely  correct.  All 
the  deep  wails  of  mankind  are  heard  in  antiquity.  We  need  not 
go  to  the  Orient,  with  its  genius  for  seeing,  and  seeing  through, 
the  dark  veils  of  illusion  and  misery.  Even  in  Israel,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  fundamentally  opti- 
mistic,2 the  dolorous  note  is  quite  often  dominant.  "Vanity  of 
vanities!"  cries  Ecclesiastes,  and  Job  curses  the  day  of  his  birth. 
"Not  to  be  born  is,  past  all  prizing,  best,"  Sophocles  declares  in 
the  Oedipus  Coloneus;  Seneca  calls  death  "the  best  invention  of 
Nature;"  and  the  grim  view  of  life  is  quite  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  Lucretius.  Pessimists  and  historians  of  pessimism  parade 
the  names  and  utterances  of  the  ancient  prophets  of  doom  and 
despair.3  "The  knowledge  that  we  had  better  not  be,"  Schopen- 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  441. 

2  Cf.  E.  Caro,  Le  pessimisme  au  XIX"  siecle,  Paris,  Hachette,  1889.  pp.  i6ff. 
*Cf.  Sully,  Pessimism,  London,  Henry  S.  King,  1877,  pp.   i6ff,    s6ff;    Caro, 

pp.  iff;  Schopenhauer,  Sdmmtliche  Werke,  Grisebach  edition,  Leipzig,  Reclam, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  6poff;  English  translation  of  The  World  as  Witt  and  Idea  by  R.  B. 
Haldane  and  J.  Kemp,  second  edition,  London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
1891,  Vol.  III.  pp.  398ff;  hereafter  quoted  as  G.  and  H.K. 
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hauer  maintains,1  is  not  only  "the  most  important  of  all  truths," 
but  is  of  the  oldest  wisdom  of  mankind.  Sakya  Muni's  cry 
under  the  Bo  tree  is  "the  first  and  the  last  word  of  pessimism."2 
Nevertheless  pessimism  as  a  systematic  philosophy  of  life  is 
modern.  As  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  the  older  pessimism  is 
largely  emotional :  poetical-religious.  The  theory  of  pessimism 
in  the  West  is  a  modern  undertaking.  True,  it  is  Neo-Bud- 
dhistic  in  tone,  but  then  Buddhism,  and  indeed  all  Hindu  medita- 
tion, are  modern  factors  in  the  thought  of  Europe.  It  is  just 
one  hundred  years  since,  simultaneously  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
the  modern  doctrine  of  the  vanity  and  suffering  of  life  found 
sustained  and  systematic  expression.  Giacomo  Leopardi  and 
Arthur  Schopenhauer  have  stated  the  main  matter  once  for  all. 
The  others  (Byron,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Heine, 
Lenau,  James  Thomson,  Frauenstadt,  Bahnsen,  Mainlander, 
Renan, — an  incomplete  list)  are  poetical  or  philosophical  dupli- 
cates and  echoes,  fanatical  or  irresolute  disciples,  commentators 
and  compromisers.  In  this  assembly  we  should  not  class 
Eduard  von  Hartmann,  whose  systematic  endeavor  to  find  the 
way  out  of  the  miseries  of  life  by  marching  forward  through 
evolutionism  instead  of  backward  to  Buddhistic  quietism 
entitles  him  to  individual  and  careful  attention  in  any  discussion 
of  modern  pessimism.  With  these  three  men  we  shall  mainly 
be  concerned  and  with  their  dark  views  of  life  in  so  far  as  they 
bear  on  the  subject  of  the  self's  destiny:  Leopardi's  idea  of  the 
infelicitd  of  existence,  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  will-to-live, 
and  Hartmann's  theory  of  the  Unconscious. 

II. 

Most  men  read  Leopardi  only  as  a  poet  is  read,  feeling  with 
him  perhaps,  but  not  thinking.  Or  else,  as  often,  his  views  of 
life  are  ascribed  to  his  personal  sorrows:  Leopardi's  message  of 
life  is  agonizing,  not  because  life  is  necessarily  an  agony,  but 
because  Giacomo  Leopardi's  life  happened  to  be  agonized. 

The  first  attitude  can  easily  be  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  Leopardi's  poetry.  The  latter  point  of 

iG.  II.  p.  713;  H.K.,  III,  p.  423. 
1  Caro,  p.  24. 
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view  is  not  much  more  difficult  to  understand.  The  story  of 
Leopardi's  life  is  a  masterpiece  of  black  misery,  irony,  and  despair. 
Rickety  and  hunchbacked,  his  body  undermined  by  consumption 
and  dropsy,  organic  and  nervous  overstrain  and  exhaustion,  he 
was  daily  wracked  by  indefinable  pains.  And  in  this  deformed 
and  agonized  body  dwelt  a  flaming  soul,  intense,  energetic, 
craving  love  and  light  and  finding  none.  Thus  to  physical 
deformity  and  pain  was  added  and  superadded  mental  anguish. 
Denied  parental  understanding  and  sympathy,  imprisoned  in 
the  borgo  selvaggio  of  Recanati,  there  to  be  envied  and  mocked 
by  a  rude  populace,  he  was  forced  to  struggle  in  an  alien  world, 
experiencing  what  Alphonse  Daudet  rightly  called  "the  worst 
of  human  miseries:  to  have  had  a  childhood  without  tenderness."1 

Distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  unreasoned  and  rea- 
soned pessimism,  or  subjective  and  philosophical  pessimism.2 
Now,  to  be  sure,  pessimism,  like  optimism,  is  a  matter  of  emotional 
no  less  than  of  intellectual  temper.  But,  if  a  man's  temperament 
and  experience  have  enabled  him  to  perceive  and  reveal  more 
vividly  some  one  aspect  of  life,  his  views  and  disclosures  are 
nowise  to  be  discounted  by  any  rehearsal  of  his  private  weals  or 
woes.  The  clinical,  scandal-mongering  method  of  dealing  with 
the  modern  pessimists  does  not  quite  dispose  of  their  theories  of 
life,  any  more  than  Job's  questions  are  to  be  turned  to  ridicule 
because  they  are  the  questions  of  a  man  who  never  asked  them 
until  he  found  himself  atop  the  ash-heap.  Job's  presence 
on  top  of  that  heap  is  itself  a  most  relevant  fact  which  does  not 
detract  but  rather  adds  to  the  significance  of  his  testimony  in  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

So  Leopardi  himself  repeatedly  protests  against  those  who 
busy  themselves  with  his  maladies  instead  of  studying  his  obser- 
vations and  reasonings.3  Leopardi  is  the  true  poet  of  pessimism, 

1  Cf.  Hjalmar   Hahl,  Les  tendances   morales  dans  I'oeuvre  de  Giacomo  Leopardi, 
Helsingfors,  1896,  p.  49.     Read  in  this  connection  Leopardi's  poem  Le  Ricordanze. 

2  Cf.  Sully,   Chapters  II— III;    Professor  Ward  is  inclined    to  regard  all  pro- 
nounced pessimists  as  pessimists  by  temperament  rather  than  theoretical:    "Scho- 
penhauer and  Mainlander,  who  are  accounted  philosophers,  were  every  whit  as 
morbid  as  Byron  or  Leopardi"  (op.  cit.,  p.  320). 

3  Epistolario,  ed.  by  Prospero  Viani,  Florence,  Successori  Le  Monnier,  1907,  Vol. 
II,  p.  479. 
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because  he  is  also  a  philosopher;  Carducci  rightly  calls  him  the 
Lucretius  of  Italian  thought.1  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Byrons  and  the  Chateaubriands,  with  the  Werthers,  the 
Evgeny  Onyegins,  and  the  Jacopo  Ortises.  These  are  romantic 
sufferers,  conscious  of  a  rare  dolorous  distinction  by  virtue  of 
their  rare  griefs;  of  the  world  apart,  they  wrap  themselves  up  in 
their  melancholy  mantles;  they  are  the  aristocrats  of  sorrow. 
Even  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  Aulard  rightly  says:  "It  is  not  sorrow 
that  he  chants,  but  his  own  sorrow."2 

Leopardi's  spirit  is  radically  different.  The  misery  is  not  that 
he  is  unhappy,  but  that  no  one  can  be  happy.  Genuinely 
lyrical  as  is  the  tone  of  his  utterances,  they  are  not  mere  sub- 
jective wails  but  convictions  held  on  objective  grounds,  which 
Leopardi  is  prepared  to  defend  also  in  terms  of  reasoned  argu- 
ment. The  ardent  lyrics  of  the  Canti,  the  impassioned  or  the 
coldly  cynical  prose  of  the  Operette  morali,3  the  more  intimate  and 
casual  reflections  in  the  Epistolario,  the  logical  arguments  and 
the  aphorisms  of  the  Pensieri  are  but  various  expressions  of 
Leopardi's  daily  attitude  towards  life,  an  attitude  none  the  less 
carefully  thought  out  because  it  was  so  intensely  felt.  The  key 
to  his  writings  is  not  a  particular  personal  experience,  emotion, 
or  mood;  it  is  a  process  of  thought.  The  development  of  this 
thought  leads  him  to  the  theory  of  what  he  calls  I'infelicitci,  the 
essential  infelicity  of  existence. 

Man's  life  is  an  exhausting  pursuit  of  sublime  phantoms  and 
illusory  goods,  from  the  attainment  of  which  he  expects  what 
he  never  does  and  never  can  get:  felicity.  Life  is  essentially 
self-defeating,  a  vanity  and  futile  misery.  All  the  roads  on 
which  men  seek  felicity  are  blind  alleys.  Glory  is  "a  dear 
purchase;"4  man's  every  gain  is  vitiated  by  its  impermanence ; 
all  the  labors,  all  the  vaunted  progress  of  mankind  only  reveal 
to  us  the  more  clearly  that  vast  abyss  of  nothingness  which  is 

1  Pensieri  di  varia  filosofia  e  di  bella  lelteratura,  Florence,  Successor!  Le  Monnier, 
1898-1907  (hereafter  quoted  as  P.).  Vol.  I,  p.  xiii. 

*  Essai  sur  les  idies  philosophiques  et  I' inspiration  poitique  de  Leopardi,  in  Poesies 
el  aeuvres  morales  de  Leopardi,  Paris.  Alphonse  Lemerre,  1880,  Vol.  I,  p.  215. 

1  Translated  by  Charles  Edwardes,  Essays  and  Dialogues  of  Giacomo  Leopardi, 
London,  Trlibner,  1882;  hereafter  quoted  as  E. 

4  E.,  p.  105. 
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life.  Virtue  itself  is  an  illusory  and  a  futile  goal,  stolta  virtti; 
the  world  is  getting  worse : 

In  peggio 
Precipitano  i  tempi.     (Bruto  Minore.) 

All  ambition  is  vain,  and  vain  are  all  the  ideals  for  which  men 
spend  their  lives,  as  vain  as  is  the  faith  in  a  divine  Providence 
that  watches  over  us. 

One  phantom  ideal  remains,  the  most  precious  and  dominant, 
the  longest-lived  of  all :  Love, 

Amor,  di  nostra  vita  ultimo  inganno.     (Ad  Angela  Mai.) 

Leopardi's  poetry  shows  a  mighty  effort  to  keep  on  believing 
that  sure  felicity  is  in  love.  This  insistence  is  made  manifest  in 
a  number  of  poems,  especially  in  Consalvo  and  //  pensiero  domi- 
nante. 

But  in  the  depth  of  his  spirit  he  recognizes  that  love's  felicity, 
too,  is  an  illusion,  sogno  e  palese  error,  divine  sovereign  of 
man's  soul,  but  death's  own  sister.  This  last  caro  inganno  is 
finally  renounced  by  Leopardi.  In  the  short  lyric  A  s&  stesso  we 
have  pessimism  unqualified  and  absolute : 

Omai  disprezza 
Te,  la  natura,  il  brutto 
Poter  che,  ascoso,  a  comun  danno  impera, 
E  1'infinita  vanita  del  tutto. 

This  pessimistic  view  of  life,  which  is  poetically  disclosed  in 
the  Canti,  Leopardi  undertakes  to  maintain  in  reasoned  terms. 
The  very  self-consciousness  which  makes  us  at  all  capable  of 
desiring  felicity  makes  felicity  unattainable.  For  our  self- 
consciousness  is  self-seeking,  and  its  goal,  happiness,  recedes  as  we 
approach  it :  no  sooner  is  one  desire  satisfied  than  the  very  satis- 
faction arouses  a  greater  desire  for  a  further  happiness.  To 
experience  real  felicity  we  require  the  enjoyment  of  an  infinite 
attained  good.  Such  enjoyment  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
impossible,  and  hence  all  striving  after  happiness  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.1  The  disappointment  is  the  keener  the  more 
actively  conscious  the  individual  is.  So  D'Alembert  writes: 
"  Soyez  grand  et  malheureux."2 

1  Cf.  P.,  VII,  pp.  6off. 
1  P.,  IV,  p.  226. 
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Ask  a  man:  would  he  live  his  life  over  again,  without  any 
change?  Who  would  consent  to  repeat  the  sorry  tale?  Yet  man 
does  crave  another  life.  Why?  Because  he  clings  to  the  illusion 
that  in  the  next  life  he  would  realize  what  he  has  so  dismally 
missed  in  this.1  Therein  is  to  be  found  the  motive  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  hope  of  immortality.  In  all  the  universe  man 
alone  is  not  content  with  himself.  Are  we  to  reason  from  this 
that  man's  existence  is  not  limited  to  this  world?2  Leopardi's 
mature  thought  is  a  consistent  rejection  of  this  notion.  He 
does  not  believe  in  immortality,  and  he  would  not  have  it. 
Man's  groping  after  the  Beyond  does  not  prove  the  reality  of 
the  Beyond,  but  only  the  miserable  reality  of  the  groping  and 
striving  after  infinite  unlimited  satisfaction.3  The  infinite  felicity 
sought  is  illusory,  even  the  pain  is  really  without  any  foundation. 
Genuine  and  ever-present  is  only  the  ennui  of  existence,  noia 
immortale  (Al  Conte  Carlo  Pepoli}. 

Immortality  is  a  delusion;  heart-breaking  though  it  is,  we 
must  face  the  truth.  So  in  II  sogno  the  poet,  seeing  his  dead 
love  in  a  vision,  by  a  supreme  effort  brushes  aside  the  vain  hope: 

Or  finalmente  addio. 
Nostre  misere  menti  e  nostre  salme 
Son  disguinte  in  eterno.     A  me  non  vivi, 
E  mai  piu  non  vivrai  .  .  . 

It  is  unwarrantable  to  appeal  to  the  consensus  gentium.  Anti- 
quity has  little  to  say  on  the  subject.  Indeed  if  men  really 
believed  in  life  after  death,  why  do  they  mourn  for  the  dead? 
Is  it  because  they  believe  them  to  be  in  Hell?  But  Leccafondi, 
the  filosofo  morale  e  filotopo  of  the  Paralipomeni  delta  Batra- 
comiomachia  finds  neither  rewards  nor  punishments  in  the  land  of 
the  dead.4  Besides,  if  the  mourner  thought  of  the  dead  as  being 
in  eternal  torment,  horror  and  aversion  should  enter  into  his 
sorrow.  No,  the  dead  are  mourned  because,  in  their  inmost 
hearts,  men  feel  that  the  departed  are  really  gone;  the  thought 
that  really  crushes  us  is  the  thought  of  the  caducita  umana 

1  P..  VII.  pp,  229ff. 

*  Cf.  Aulard's  Essai,  Edition  of  1877,  Paris.  Ernest  Thorin,  p.  154. 

*  P.,  V.  p.  142. 

4  Edition  of  1842,  Paris,  Baudry,  p.  124;  cf.  Aulard,  Vol.  I,  pp.  197.  201. 
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of  which  death  is  the  visible  manifestation, — death  sola  nel 
mondo  eterna,  as  sing  the  mummies  of  Frederic  Ruysch.1 

So  we  mourn  the  cessation  of  life.  But  why  do  we  mourn  it? 
How  can  death  be  regarded  as  an  evil?  Even  if  life  were  good,  the 
question  would  be  open,  whether  the  prolongation  of  existence 
would  be  any  more  desirable  than  a  never-to-be-ended  sonnet. 
"But  if  life  be  not  happy,  .  .  .  better  to  endure  a  short  term 
of  it  than  a  long  one."2  Man  is  essentially  incapable  of  felicity 
"in  this  world  or  in  another."3  Besides,  "heaven  is  scarcely 
an  inviting  place,"  4  and  highly  unreal  and  empty;  for  it  can 
only  be  conceived  after  the  fashion  of  this  life,  and  like  it  is  void 
of  meaning.  Ruysch's  mummies  can  answer  no  questions  save 
in  terms  of  their  earthly  life;  aside  from  which  their  existence 
is  a  void.5 

The  disclosure  that  the  hope  of  immortality  is  illusory  reveals 
to  us  no  terrifying  prospect,  but  is  really  our  only  comfort: 
"death  is  our  greatest  good."6  Yet  even  if  the  prospect  were 
terrifying,  as  indeed  life  is  terrifying  in  its  misery,  better  far  to 
face  the  truth  and  be  miserable  than  to  seek  cowardly  refuge  in 
illusion.  So  Leopardi  declares:  "I  reject  every  childish  con- 
solation and  illusive  comfort  and  am  courageous  enough  to  bear 
the  deprivation  of  every  hope,  to  loo,k  steadily  on  the  desert  of 
life.  .  .  .  This  philosophy  .  .  .  gives  the  courageous  man  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  rend  asunder  the  mysterious 
cloak  that  conceals  the  hidden  and  mysterious  cruelty  of  human 
destiny.  ...  I  ardently  wish  for  death  above  everything.  .  .  . 
Hopes  of  glory  and  immortality  are  things  now  undeserving  of 
even  a  smile."7 

III. 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  Leopardi  not  only  chants  the  evil  doom 
of  existence,  but  also  tries  to  point  out  the  heart  and  ground  of 

1  P.,  VII,  pp.  22iff;  E.,  p.  no. 
*E.,  p.  58. 

3  P.,  VII,  p.   122. 

<£.,  p.  186. 

"£.,  p.  112;  cf.  Hahl,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

*£.,  p.  191. 

7  E.,  pp.  208,  215. 
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the  universal  misery,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  is  the  first  really  systematic  modern  undertaking  to 
establish  pessimism  on  a  metaphysical  basis,  not  only  to  show 
that  life  is  evil,  but  to  demonstrate  comprehensively  why  it  must 
be  evil,  by  pointing  out  the  fundamental  core  of  existence  as 
blind,  irrational,  futile  striving. 

To  the  world  of  experience  Kant  had  opposed  the  thing-in- 
itself,  which  he  treated  as  unknowable.  Schopenhauer  would 
go  beyond  Kant  in  emphasizing  the  metaphysically  unreal 
character  of  the  world  of  knowledge.  It  is  illusory,  it  is  the  veil 
of  Maya.  But  the  reality  it  veils,  the  thing-in-itself ,  is  not  utterly 
beyond  our  ken.  To  be  sure,  the  intellect  cannot  comprehend  it, 
but  we  know  it  directly  and  intimately,  we  find  it  within  our- 
selves as  the  will.  It  drives,  directs,  motivates  all  existence. 
Gravity,  cohesion,  inertia,  magnetic  attraction,  crystallization, 
chemical  affinity,  vegetative  force  and  reaction  to  stimuli, 
organic  impulse,  animal  instinct,  sexual  desire,  and  the  entire 
scale  of  passion,  thought,  and  voluntary  activity  of  men  are 
simply  various  manifestations  of  the  will-to-live. 

Schopenhauer  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  primacy 
of  the  will-to-live  and  the  secondary,  derivative  character  of  the 
intellect.  The  soul  is  no  simple  substance,  he  declares  against 
Plato  and  Descartes,  reaffirming  and  amplifying  Kant's  criticism 
in  the  Transcendental  Dialectic.  The  thinking  activity  of  the 
brain  implies  a  substantial  soul  as  little  as  digestion  implies  a 
stomach-soul.1  That  to  which  we  refer  by  the  term  soul  is 
nothing  simple;  it  is  a  complex  twofold  in  character.  Its  two 
sources  are  intellect  and  will.  The  intellect  is  a  function  of  the 
brain;  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  will-to-live  manifests 
itself  when  objectified  in  a  human  body.  But  the  body  itself, 
clearly,  is  a  function  of  the  will-to-live.2  In  man,  so  constituted, 
the  will-to-live  manifests  itself  as  ceaseless  desire,  forever  seeking, 
yet  never  attaining,  satisfaction, — hence  the  fundamentally  miser- 
able character  of  existence.  We  are  bound  on  a  quest  miserable 
and  futile ;  we  are  the  dupes  of  Nature.  To  Nature  the  individual 

1  c.,  II,  p.  202;  H.K.,  ii,  p.  378. 

*G..  II,  pp.  235ff;  H.K..,  II,  pp.  4145. 
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is  nothing,  the  species  is  all ;  yet,  to  attain  the  ends  of  the  imper- 
sonal, irrational  will,  man  is  duped  into  pursuing  ends  which  he 
believes  his  very  own.  Generation  after  generation  the  curtain 
rises  on  a  new  act  of  the  same  old  miserable  play  of  life;  men's 
passions  forge  the  chains  that  enslave  mankind. 

The  life  of  individual  striving,  then,  will  never  lead  to  light 
and  happiness.  This  truth  Schopenhauer  learned  from  Bud- 
dhism. He  finds  it  at  the  heart  of  other  great  religions.  It  is  for 
him  the  truth  of  truths.  Pain,  illusion  are  not  unfortunate 
incidents  in  human  life:  they  are  involved  in  it  inevitably. 
The  first  fatal  blunder  is  individual  existence  itself;  in  the 
words  of  Calderon,  "The  greatest  crime  of  man  is  that  he  was 
ever  born." 

The  illusion  and  the  evil  are  one ;  one  is  also  the  truth  and  the 
deliverance.  What  does  it  mean  to  desire  personal  immortality? 
It  means  to  desire  the  perpetuation  of  a  phenomenal  complex 
which  is  necessarily  limited  in  space  and  time.  He  who  craves 
immortality  for  himself  desires  the  eternal  existence  of  that  which 
can  only  exist  during  the  brief  career  of  the  human  body,  and 
which  ought  not  to  exist  at  all.1  What  is  born  will  die;  gener- 
ation and  death  are  two  moments  of  the  same  process.  Far 
deeper  is  the  truth  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  essence  of  our 
being.  Goethe  and  Lessing  are  sensible  of  the  same  wisdom 
which  found  exoteric  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsycho- 
sis, but  the  inner  meaning  of  which  is  better  expressed  by  the 
terms  palingenesis  or  aseity.2  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  old 
wisdom  of  the  Upanishads:  Tat  twam  asi, — all  the  different 
individuals  are  fundamentally  one;  h&  omnes  creatures  in  totum 
ego  sum,  et  prater  me  aliud  ens  non  est*  Death  is  thus  the 
apparent  extinction  of  that  which  is  really  non-existent.  "He 
will  fear  least  to  become  nothing  in  death  who  has  recognized 
that  he  is  already  nothing  now."4 

Clearly  we  have  here  a  modern  reasoned  statement  of  the  old 

1  G.,  I,  pp.  362f;  H.K.,  I,  pp.  35?f. 

2  G.,  I,  pp.  457ff ;  II,  pp.  S42ff,  ssSff ;  U.K.,  I,  pp.  4S8ff ;  III,  pp.  249*?,  265*!; 
cf.  also  G.,  IV,  49ff,  isoff ;  V,  pp.  282ff,  421. 

8  G.,  IV,  p.  150. 

*  G.,  II,  p.  717;  H.K.,  III,  p.  428. 
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Buddhistic  solution  of  the  problem.  The  individual  'soul'  is  a 
mere  phenomenal  complex,  compounded  and  recompounded 
at  conception  and  birth  and  throughout  life  and  dissolved  at 
death.  The  illusion  of  individual  existence  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
self-seeking  activity,  at  the  heart  of  all  the  misery  of  existence. 
It  motivates  the  desire  for  personal  immortality,  a  futile  and 
a  wicked  desire.  The  remedy  which  Schopenhauer  proposes  is 
likewise  the  Buddhistic  remedy,  enlightenment  and  quietism. 
Pierce  through  the  veil  of  illusion ;  perceive  the  wretched  truth  of 
human  existence.  Refuse  to  be  any  further  the  dupe  of  the 
will- to-live ;  in  your  own  being  curb,  deny  the  tyrant-will; 
renounce  self  and  the  futile  cravings  of  self;  through  sympathy 
and  ascetic  meditation  reach  after  the  truth.  So  there  will  be 
attained  in  you  the  blessedness  of  desireless  contemplation, 
self-abnegation,  the  extinction  of  the  fires  of  evil,  infinite,  selfless 
peace,  Nirvana. 

IV. 

Eduard  von  Hartmann's  philosophic  tone  and  the  temper  of 
his  thinking  are  the  tone  and  temper  of  Schopenhauer.  But, 
while  Hartmann  lauds  Schopenhauer's  genius  for  keen  perception,1 
his  admiration  for  his  master  is  nowise  uncritical.  The  keen 
perception  of  Schopenhauer,  to  which  he  owes  his  greatness, 
partakes  of  the  insight  of  poetic  genius:  it  lacks  stability,  breadth, 
and  consistency  of  view,  which  are  prime  requisites  of  a  philo- 
sophic system.  One  side  of  existence  Schopenhauer  saw  clearly 
and  portrayed  once  for  all;  of  the  other  side  he  was  conscious 
dimly;  it  imposes  itself  on  his  attention;  he  takes  it  in  (as,  for 
instance,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  Ideas),  but  does  not  see 
its  meaning  through  and  through.-  It  remains  a  step-child — a 
fifth  wheel  in  his  theory. 

So  Hartmann  would  correct  and  reconcile  Hegel's  pantheism 
of  the  Idea  and  Schopenhauer's  pantheism  of  the  will,  by  appeal- 
ing to  a  world-principle  more  ultimate  and  fundamental  than 
either  of  these.  This  world-principle  is  the  =t  A  of  Schelling,2 

1  Gesammelte  Studien  und  A  ufs&tze  gemeinverslandlichen  Inhalls,  Leipzig,  Wilhelm 
Friedrich,  pp.  sooff;  hereafter  quoted  as  G.S.A. 

1  Cf.     Erdmann's   History  of  Philosophy,   English  translation.   Vol.   Ill,   pp. 
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the  unity  of  Will  and  Idea.  This  Unconscious,  or  Absolute 
Spirit,  is  at  the  heart  of  all  activity  and  of  all  consciousness. 
Will  and  Idea  are  its  two  moments.  The  one  makes  activity 
possible,  the  other  determines  the  nature  of  the  activity.  That 
a  stone  falls,  is  due  to  the  Will;  that  a  stone  falls,  i.e.,  in  a  certain 
way  with  a  certain  velocity,  is  due  to  the  Idea.1  The  Will  is 
the  basis  of  the  That;  the  Idea,  of  the  What  and  How  of  the  world. 

Existence  is  initially  made  possible  by  the  spontaneous 
alogical  will-activity  of  the  metalogical  Unconscious.  Conscious- 
ness arises  from  the  collision  and  recoil  of  opposed  unconscious 
will-activities  and  the  consequent  experience  of  overmastering 
externality.  The  individual  conscious  will  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
world-process  of  which  it  thus  becomes  aware:  "every  process 
of  becoming  conscious  is,  eo  ipso,  united  with  a  certain  displeas- 
ure."2 Pain  would  thus  appear  to  be  involved  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  conscious  existence.  This  is  clearly  perceived  by 
the  man  of  vision  and  penetration.  The  genius  sees  through  the 
vain  follies  and  illusions  of  life  and  finds  it  unendurable.  "The 
greatest  minds  of  all  ages"3  have  condemned  life  in  very  decided 
terms.  Plato,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling  and  a  host  of  others  agree 
in  this  matter  with  Schopenhauer,  but  the  generality  of  mankind 
labor  on  in  miserable  contentment,  slaves  of  error  and  illusion. 
This  great  illusion  has  three  main  stages,  corresponding  to  the 
three  periods  of  human  intelligence. 

The  first  stage  of  the  illusion  is  the  childlike  trust  in  the  present. 
This  is  the  Jewish-Greek-Roman  point  of  view.  "Happiness 
is  considered  as  having  been  actually  attained  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  world's  development,  accordingly  attainable  by  the 
individual  of  today  in  his  earthly  life."4 

In  undertaking  to  dispel  this  illusion  Hartmann  does  not  avail 
himself  of  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  that  pleasure  is  always 

1  Philosophic  des  Unbewussten,  loth  Edition  (Vol.  VIII  of  Ausgewahlte  Werke, 
hereafter  quoted  as  A.W.).  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  p.  449;  Engl.  transl.  by 
W.  C.  Coupland  (hereafter  quoted  as  C),  London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrUbner, 
1890,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  185. 

"A.W.,  VIII,  p.  35;  C.,  II,  p.  8$;  Cf.  Arthur  Drews,  Eduard  von  Hartmann's 
philosophisches  System  im  Grundriss,  Heidelberg,  Carl  Winter,  1902,  pp.  I54ff. 

3  A.W.,  VIII,  p.  285;  C.,  Ill,  pp.  I  ff;  Cf.  P.,  Ill,  p.  471. 

*A.W.,  VIII,  p.  295;  C.,  Ill,  p.  12. 
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merely  negative,  a  cessation  of  pain,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
impossible  in  our  lives  to  show  a  balance  of  pleasure.1  He 
admits  the  possibility  of  positive  pleasure,  but  maintains  that  it 
is  far  exceeded  by  the  pain  in  existence.  This  thesis  he  under- 
takes to  prove  by  referring  to  his  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
individual  consciousness  and  also  by  means  of  an  empirical 
survey  of  life,  under  eleven  categories.  This  dolorous  inventory 
of  life  is  executed  in  the  Schopenhauerian  manner  and  leads 
to  Schopenhauerian  conclusions.  Life  is  a  vanity,  'a  business 
that  does  not  pay  expenses.'  The  small  profits  are  swamped  by 
the  enormous  losses,  not  only  in  the  world  generally,  but  in 
each  single  individual  case.2 

The  second  stage  of  the  illusion  manifests  a  weariness  of  the 
present  life  and  a  longing  for  a  Hereafter.  "Happiness  is 
conceived  attainable  by  the  individual  in  a  transcendent  life 
after  death."3  This  is  the  comfort  of  the  Christian  idea,  domi- 
nant in  what  may  be  called  the  adolescence  of  mankind.  This  is 
properly  the  hope  of  personal  immortality,  and  to  this  hope 
Hartmann  devotes  his  attention  at  every  opportunity.  He 
regards  the  hope  as  illusory,  and  he  regards  it  also  as  evil,  and  both 
for  the  same  reason, — because  the  hope  is  bred  by  the  belief  in 
the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  self  and  the  desire  to  perpetuate 
that  self. 

Happiness  is  sought  in  a  transcendent  Hereafter.  What 
happiness?  Whose  happiness?  The  individual  consciousness 
is  a  phenomenal  complex  inevitably  bound  up  with  a  bodily 
organism  and  accordingly  dissolved  at  death.  Not  even  the 
theist's  God  can  accord  it  immortality.  Hartmann  reaffirms 
Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  the  empirical  self; 
but  he  goes  on  to  criticize  sharply  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the 
pure  subject  of  knowledge  as  inconsistent  with  his  voluntaristic 
monism,  as  false  and  very  misleading.  He  confronts  Schopen- 
hauer with  this  dilemma:  If  there  are  pure  transcendent  indi- 
viduals, monism  is  false  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  pluralism  or 

'For  Hartmann's  criticism  of  this  doctrine,  see  A.W.,  VIII,  pp.  2Q5ff;  C.,  Ill, 
pp.  izff. 

*  A.W.,  VIII,  p.  352;  C.,  Ill,  p.  76. 
•A.W.,  VIII.  p.  355;  C..  III.  p.  79. 
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monadism;  if  the  All-One  Will  is  really  indivisible,  then  it  is 
clearly  contradictory  to  speak  of  pure  intelligible  individual 
characters.1  Consistent  monism  is  incompatible  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  of  finite  selves.  The  individual  conscious- 
ness is  of  space  and  time  and  mortality;  it  arises  and  passes  away. 
"What  is  enduring  is  the  substance  that  is  manifested  in  this 
particular  man,  but  this  substance  is  not  individual,"2 — palin- 


genesis again 


Thus,  then,  the  hope  of  personal  immortality,  according  to 
Hartmann,  proves  to  be  an  illusion;  the  belief  in  future  rewards 
and  punishments  and  the  reliance  on  a  Beyond  for  the  righting 
of  all  present  wrongs  is  shown  to  be  unwarranted.  The 
heavenward  flight  is  checked;  the  sun  of  science  melts  the  wax- 
wings  of  Icarus,  and  he  falls  to  earth  where  he  belongs.3  "The 
draft  on  the  life  hereafter,  which  is  to  compensate  for  the  miseries 
of  the  life  here  has  only  one  fault:  place  and  date  of  discharge 
are  forged."4  In  various  tones  Hartmann  repeats  the  same 
cheerless  refrain.  But,  he  retorts,  why  do  you  call  it  cheerless? 
Cheerless  it  doubtless  is  to  the  egoist,  for  the  doctrine  of  per- 
sonal immortality  is  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  love  of  self:  the 
emotional  postulate  of  the  grossest  egoism.  The  heaven-craving 
egoism  is  not  nobler  than  the  earthly  variety;  indeed  it  is,  as 
Hartmann  says,  "viel  selbstsuchtiger"*  The  Philistine,  whose 
appropriate  epitaph  should  be,  'born,  married,  died,'  is  the 
loudest  in  his  clamor  for  personal  immortality.  For  him  no 
future  has  worth  that  does  not  preserve  and  perpetuate  his  own 
dear  precious  self.  Only  for  the  egoist,  therefore,  is  immor- 
tality a  necessary  emotional  postulate  without  which  life  would 
be  cheerless.6  "The  sterling  soul  that  puts  its  trust  in  self- 
renunciation  and  love  does  not  find  the  result  cheerless."7 

So  Hartmann  declares:  Happiness  in  a  transcendent  Here- 
after is  an  illusory  and  an  unworthy  goal;  as  the  human  spirit 

1  G.S.A.,  p.  648. 

2  A.W.,  VIII.  p.  362;  C.,  Ill,  p.  88. 
3A.W.,  II,  p.  41. 

*A.W.,  VIII,  p.  363;  C.,  Ill,  p.  88. 

*A.W.,  II,  p.  40. 

8  G.S.A.,  pp.  i54f. 

7  A.W.,  VIII,  p.  363;  C.,  Ill,  p.  88. 
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approaches  its  maturity  during  the  modern  age,  this  conviction 
is  gradually  forced  upon  it.  "That  in  all  the  important  systems 
of  modern  philosophy  (apart  from  Kant's  inconsequence  and 
Schelling's  later  declension)  there  is  no  room  for  an  individual 
immortality  no  one  save  the  self-deluded  can  for  a  moment 
doubt."1 

After  its  second  disillusionment  the  soul  of  man  is  partially 
enlightened  and  takes  a  real  step  forward.  Instead  of  seeking 
its  own  happiness  on  earth  or  its  own  blessedness  in  Heaven,  it 
breaks  through  the  selfish  bounds  of  its  own  individuality  and 
seeks  consolation  in  the  hope  of  happiness  for  others.  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  retreats  to  its  old  childish  delusion  that  happi- 
ness is  attainable  here  on  earth.  This  is  the  third  and  the  last 
stage  of  the  illusion  which  characterizes  our  age,  the  maturity  of 
mankind:  the  faith  in  human  progress,  the  hope  of  "happiness 
relegated  to  the  future  of  the  world."2 

Is  this  hope  any  less  illusory  than  the  other  two?  Old  age, 
some  disease,  dependence  on  the  will  and  power  of  others,  will 
always  be  with  us,  also  want  and  discontent.  Wherein,  after 
all,  does  all  this  belauded  progress  of  the  world  consist?  Modern 
applied  science,  practical  arts,  railroads,  steamships,  telegraphs, 
factories,  political  and  social  advancement, — these  do  not  make 
men  happier.  They  are  of  value  only  because  they  release  for 
mental  exertion  energies  which  before  were  absorbed  in  the 
struggle  with  want.  Intelligence  is  thus  afforded  a  larger  oppor- 
tunity to  penetrate  life's  illusions  and  seek  the  true  way  out. 

So  hoary  humanity  is  gradually  to  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  wretched  truth.  "After  the  three  stages  of  illusion  of 
the  hope  of  a  positive  happiness  it  has  finally  seen  the  folly  of 
its  endeavor;  it  finally  foregoes  all  positive  happiness,  and  longs 
only  for  absolute  painlessness,  nothingness,  Nirvana."8 

But  how  is  this  last  hope  of  intelligent  mankind  to  be  attained? 
This  is  Hartmann's  doctrine  of  salvation,  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  involves  him  in  another  radical  criticism  of  Schopen- 
hauer. Schopenhauer's  gospel  of  redemption  is  the  gospel  of 

1  A.W.,  vin.  p.  358;  C.,  in.  p.  83. 

»  A.W.,  VIII.  p.  368;  C.,  III.  p.  94. 
•A.W..  VIII.  p.  389;  C.,  III.  pp.  ii?f. 
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the  Buddha  and  the  Hindu  ascetics  and  mystics,  the  quietist 
gospel  of  will-denial  and  self-renunciation.  But  this  doctrine 
is  theoretically  inconsistent  with  Schopenhauer's  monistic 
metaphysics  and  practically  inconsistent  with  his  estimate  of 
life  as  miserable-because-egoistic.  How  is  the  individual  will 
to  negate  the  One  and  Only  Will,  when  the  former  is  only  a  ray 
of  the  latter?  Suppose  that,  through  asceticism,  mystic  vigils 
and  voluntary  starvation,  one  certain  egoistic  will  has  been 
curbed,  one  self-engrossed  consciousness  obliterated,  one  indi- 
vidual organism  dissolved, — what  has  actually  taken  place  in  all 
this?  "No  more  and  no  less  than  happens  at  every  decease."1 
Indeed  "what  would  it  avail,  e.g.,  if  all  mankind  should  die  out 
gradually  by  sexual  continence?  The  world  as  such  would  still 
continue  to  exist.  .  .  .  The  Unconscious  would  .  .  .  fashion 
a  new  man  or  a  similar  type,  and  the  whole  misery  would  begin 
over  again."2 

In  the  will- to-self-redemption  egoism  is  not  overcome,  for  it 
is  itself  the  last  vestige  of  egoism.  A  more  fundamental  remedy 
is  needed.  If  the  root  of  evil  is  in  self-seeking,  no  radical,  ade- 
quate redemption  is  possible  until  self  has  been  completely 
transcended.3  Redemption  is  not  of  self;  it  must  be  an  act  of 
each  and  all,  not  the  act  of  man  but  of  mankind;  the  denial  must 
be  all-comprehending  and  final,  and  should  register,  not  the 
death  of  one  man,  but  the  end  of  the  whole  world-process. 

What  is  Hartmann's  own  evangel  of  redemption?  The 
world  of  experience  is  a  grievous  blunder,  he  affirms  with  the 
pessimist;  but  that  grievous  blunder  contains  within  itself  the 
factors  of  its  correction.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  best  possible 
world,  because  it  is  capable  of  self -extinction.  This  is  Hart- 
mann's 'evolutionary  optimism.'4  This  end  is  not  to  be  brought 
about  by  individual  withdrawal  from  life.  Active  participation 
in  the  world-process  is  necessary,  complete  deliverance  from  all 
illusions,  and  firm  determination  unitedly  to  end  the  sorry  play  of 
life  in  which  we  are  all  unitedly  active.  When  the  world-denying 

IA.W.,  vin,  p.  399;  c.,  in.  p.  129. 

8  Ibid. 

•A.W..VI,  p.  232. 

*G.S.A,,  p.  153;  A.W.,  VIII,  p.  284;  C.,  II,  p.  368. 
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will-power  of  mankind  should  come  to  outweigh  the  world- 
affirming  power  objectifying  itself  in  the  organic  and  the  inor- 
ganic worlds,  humanity,  permeated  with  the  conviction  of  the 
miserable  vanity  of  existence  and  yearning  for  the  peace  and 
painlessness  of  non-being,  would  be  able,  by  one  simultaneous 
common  resolve  at  the  proper  moment,  to  vote  the  world  out  of 
being.1 

V. 

Leopardi's  writings  register  man's  futile  protest  against  the 
infinite  vanity  of  all.  Leopardi  is  no  prophet  of  salvation,  for 
according  to  him  there  is  really  no  way  out.  Schopenhauer 
and  Hartmann  are  not  absolute  pessimists:  they  both  would  save 
this  wretched  world, — by  extinguishing  it.  Yet  can  they  really 
save  it  in  this  way?  In  Schopenhauer's  theory  the  human 
individual  renounces  himself  as  much  as  he  can,  since,  of  course, 
absolute  self-annihilation  is  beyond  man's  power.  Hartmann 
objects  to  this  quietistic  program  as  lacking  in  finality.  But  is 
his  own  plan  of  redemption  really  final?  Through  the  united 
simultaneous  resolve  of  a  humanity  representing  the  majority 
of  will-power  in  the  universe,  the  world-creating  Unconscious  is 
to  be  extinguished  as  absolutely  as  it  is  possible  to  extinguish  it, 
that  is  to  say,  not  absolutely  at  all,  since,  to  be  sure,  the  Uncon- 
scious Absolute  cannot  be  annihilated. 

Vote  the  world  out  of  being,  let  us  suppose  that  you  can: 
how  would  you  affect  the  Unconscious  by  so  doing?  May  it  not 
again  spontaneously  initiate  and  perform  the  same  cosmic 
cycle?  Hartmann  answers  that,  of  course,  such  a  repetition  is 
not  impossible.  But  the  chances  are,  at  worst,  even:  the  prob- 
ability that  the  Unconscious  will  groundlessly  initiate  a  new 
world-series  is  just  %.  Further,  considered  a  priori,  the  proba- 
bility that  this  cycle  will  be  repeated  n  times  is  J^n.  That  is  to 
say,  he  argues,  the  probability  becomes  less  and  less.2  This 
reasoning  is  open  to  criticism. 

But,  after  all,  the  important  point  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  Hart- 
mann's  admittedly  tentative  forecast  of  the  specific  ways  in 

» A.W.,  VIII,  pp.  402ff;  C..  III.  pp.  I33ff. 
»  C.,  III.  pp.  i7aff;  Cf.  Sully,  pp.  Miff. 
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which  the  goal  is  to  be  attained,  but  rather  in  the  conception  of 
this  goal  and  of  its  relation  to  human  destiny.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  premises  which  lead  to  the  pessimistic  conclusions  of 
the  three  theories  which  we  have  been  examining,  we  find  that 
all  of  them  take  hedonistic  ground  in  passing  judgment  on  exist- 
ence. Non-existence  is  better  than  existence:  why?  Because 
existence  is  unhappy.  Life  is  condemned  because  it  does  not 
yield  a  balance  of  pleasure.  The  whole  course  of  the  argument 
appears  to  turn  on  this  one  issue.  From  his  doctrine  that  the 
essence  of  human  nature  is  desire  and  unsatisfied  striving  Schopen- 
hauer elaborately  deduces  the  theory  of  the  negative  character 
of  pleasure.  Pain  is  the  positive,  and  pleasure  is  but  the  tem- 
porary alleviation  of  pain,  or,  as  Leopardi  expresses  it,  in  La  gulete 
dopo  la  tempesta: 

Uscir  di  pena 
E  diletto  fra  noi. 

So  likewise  we  find  Hartmann,  in  his  elevenfold  survey  of  life, 
empirically  demonstrating  that  life  does  not  yield  lasting  happi- 
ness, as  he  had  also  endeavored  to  prove  on  metaphysical  grounds 
from  his  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  consciousness. 
The  conclusion  is  always  the  same :  life  is  futile  and  vain  because 
it  does  not  attain  its  goal,  which  is  a  permanent  balance  of  un- 
qualified pleasure. 

Now  this  type  of  argument  may  be  met  by  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  hedonistic  surveys  of  life  which  lead  to  the  pessi- 
mistic conclusion.  One  might  treat  these  proposed  hedonistic 
ledgers  with  light  pleasantry,  in  Paulsen's  manner.1  It  seems 
clear,  at  any  rate,  that  all  book-keeping  here  is  bound  to  be 
individual,  since  pleasure-pain  are  essentially  subjective,  and 
no  one  can  keep  another's  accounts.  Hartmann,  considering  the 
fact  that  most  men  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  life  is 
quite  endurable,  would  challenge  their  capacity  to  keep  hedon- 
istic books.2 

This  sort  of  discussion,  however,  would  miss  the  main  point. 
The  important  thing  is  not  that  the  pessimist  regards  a  permanent 

1  A  System  of  Ethics,  translated  by  Frank  Thilly,  New  York,  Scribners,  1903, 
pp.  aSpf. 
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balance  of  pleasure  as  unattainable,  but  that  he  regards  such  a 
balance  as  the  goal  of  life  and  the  test  of  its  value.  So  we  read 
in  Leopardi:  "  Man  loves  and  desires  nothing  but  his  own  happi- 
ness. Hence  it  is  happiness  that  he  always  loves,  not  life.  .  .  . 
A  happy  life  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing."1  Now  does  this 
mean  that  contentment  is  the  supreme  desideratum?  So  it 
would  seem  from  Leopardi's  notion  of  felicity  as  complete  con- 
tentment in  the  present.2  Then  the  contented  pig  would  be 
better  than  the  aspiring  philosopher.  This  should  really  be  no 
reductio  ad  absurdum  for  the  pessimist ;  indeed  the  lot  of  animals 
and  plants  should  be  the  most  esteemed. 

While  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  do  not  readily  go  to  such 
lengths,  Leopardi  repeatedly  does,  especially  in  La  Ginestra, 
which  is  perhaps  the  high  watermark  of  his  poetry.  The  fragrant 
flower  blooming  on  the  arida  schiena  of  Vesuvius  will  one  day 
also  droop  and  wither  under  the  molten  deathflow  of  the  volcano. 
But  until  that  time  it  will  be  spared  at  any  rate  the  dreams  and 
desires  and  hopes  that  lure  and  torment  the  souls  of  men : 

Ma  piu  saggia,  ma  tanto 
Meno  inferma  dell'  uom,  quanto  le  frali 
Tue  stirpi  non  credesti 
O  dal  fato  o  da  te  fatte  immortali. 

Now  it  is  surely  becoming  clear  in  modern  ethical  theory  that, 
while  pleasure  is  one  moment,  one  essential  aspect  of  the  expe- 
rience of  attained  desire,  it  is  not  to  be  identified  with  that 
experience,  far  less  with  the  goal  of  desire.  Undiluted  pleasure 
cannot  be  the  highest  good,  nor  is  life  to  be  pronounced  evil 
merely  because  it  is  painful.  Failure  to  recognize  this  truth  is 
responsible  for  the  fundamental  confusion  in  Schopenhauer's 
and  Hartmann's  theories  of  value.  Grant  the  premise  of  hedon- 
istic pessimism  (that  a  balance  of  pleasure  is  unattainable  in  life); 
— the  conclusion  does  not  follow  (that  life  is  not  worth  living). 
The  human  spirit,  nothing  daunted,  may  protest  wirh  Caro: 
"Life,  even  if  unhappy,  is  worth  the  pain  of  being  lived."3 
The  real  issue  leads  beyond  the  hedonistic  problem,  whether 

1 E.,  P.  59. 

*P..  VII.  p.  122. 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  198. 
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pleasure  is  attainable;  indeed  it  may  conceivably  raise  the 
question  whether  pleasure  is  worth  attaining, — a  question  which 
may  be  asked  and  answered  in  an  optimistic  as  well  as  in  a 
pessimistic  sense. 

In  this  matter  the  Italian  poet  shows  occasionally  keener 
perception  than  the  German  philosophers.  Worse  than  misery 
is  spiritual  stagnation,  Leopardi  writes  in  a  letter  to  his  father: 
"I  know  that  man's  felicity  consists  in  contentment.  .  .  ."  But 
"I  would  rather  be  unhappy  than  insignificant,  and  suffer  than 
endure  tedium."1  Worse  than  misery  is  spiritual  surrender,  he 
declares  in  his  poem  Nelle  nozze  delta  sordid  Paolina: 

O  miseri  o  codardi 

Figliuoli  avrai.     Miseri  eleggi. 

Indeed  a  study  of  Leopardi's  pessimism  is  doubly  interesting 
just  because  the  unsystematic  character  of  the  poet's  thought 
allows  his  keen  perception  of  the  realities  of  life  more  frequent 
expression,  thus  disclosing  the  artificiality  of  the  strictly  hedon- 
istic conception  of  value.  So  in  a  sense  Hahl  is  right  in  refusing 
to  count  Leopardi  with  the  hedonists;2  even  more  accurately, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  his  poetic  genius  reveals  concretely 
the  defects  of  his  abstract  hedonistic  theory.  In  all  his  wails 
against  the  miseries  of  life,  the  ill  of  ills  for  Leopardi,  it  seems, 
is  in  the  last  analysis,  not  pain  and  misery,  but  the  vanity  and 
emptiness  of  life,  boredom,  tedium,  ennui,  noia  immortale. 
This  perception  is  by  no  means  entirely  alien  to  Schopenhauer 
and  Hartmann,  but  Leopardi  has  expressed  it  more  vividly. 

This  is  the  real  evil,  then,  which  the  pessimist  regards  as 
radical,  incurable,  and  fatal:  life  is  stupid  and  meaningless. 
Were  it  possible  to  live  intensively,  to  live  a  life  ever  more 
abundant,  to  feel  it  ever  richer  in  meaning,  who  would  be  discon- 
tented, even  if  it  did  involve  pain?  So  the  voyage  of  Columbus 
"  endears  life  "  because  it  "  frees  .  .  .  from  ennui."3  So  Leopardi 
eulogizes  the  birds,  visible  witnesses  of  the  aspiring  spirit.4 
But  is  not  the  life  of  ideal  aspiration,  after  all,  only  a  fair  phan- 

1  E.,  p.  xv. 

J  Op.  cit.,  pp.  i04f. 
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torn?  Each  attainment  proves  the  vanity  of  the  quest.  The 
man  who  has  reached  the  summit  of  human  happiness  is  the 
most  miserable  of  mortals,  for  he  has  realized  most  clearly  the 
futility  of  attainment.  Show  me  in  life  one  ideal  eternally 
worth  attaining,  one  challenge  really  worth  answering,  one 
problem  worth  solving,  even  one  antagonist  worthy  of  our  steel? 
You  cannot,  the  pessimist  declares,  and  this  sense  of  the  self- 
annulling  character  of  life's  activity  is  the  sense  that  poisons  all 
the  joy  of  living  and  makes  life  a  shallow  mockery.  So  it  has 
been  chanted  most  dolorously  in  English  by  the  poet  of  A  City  of 
Dreadful  Night: 

The  sense  that  every  struggle  brings  defeat 
Because  Fate  holds  no  prize  to  crown  success; 
That  all  the  oracles  are  dumb  or  cheat 
Because  they  have  no  secret  to  express; 
That  none  can  pierce  the  vast  black  veil  uncertain 
Because  there  is  no  light  beyond  the  curtain; 
That  all  is  vanity  and  nothingness. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  and  the  warrant  of  this  nihilism  of 
value?  On  what  ground  can  a  philosopher  plant  himself,  in 
order  to  be  justified  in  pronouncing  the  universe  utterly  evil  and 
in  seeking  to  speed  its  doom  and  destruction?  Hedonistic 
pessimism  is  clearly  inconclusive,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  debatable. 
This  latter  variety  of  pessimism,  however —  blackness  impene- 
trable, the  negation  of  all  values — is  certainly  unambiguous  and 
absolute,  but  is  it  really  unassailable?  Reasoning  cannot  touch 
it  only  because,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  itself  not  a  reasoned 
truth.  The  very  negation  of  value  in  the  universe  presupposes  a 
process  and  a  standard  of  evaluation,  and  it  is  not  possible  by  a 
process  of  evaluation  to  reach  a  nihilism  of  value.  A  totally 
valueless  universe  would. not  admit  even  of  being  condemned. 
In  the  realm  of  value,  just  as  in  the  realms  of  existence  and 
knowledge,  absolute  scepticism  defeats  itself.  Value-nihilism 
would  correspond  to  the  description  of  the  universe  as  non- 
existent. 

The  theories  before  us,  however,  are  not  to  be  so  easily  ushered 
out  of  court.  They  are  not,  after  all,  bare  negations  of  value- 
They  condemn  the  world  as  valueless  because  in  it  there  is  no 
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fruition  of  value.  That  is  to  say,  the  pessimist  declares,  each 
imagined  pursued  value,  as  it  is  attained,  proves  to  be  no  real 
good  at  all.  It  is  this  conclusion  which,  not  unnaturally,  passes 
into  a  doctrine  of  value-nihilism.  But  it  need  not  so  pass.  The 
proposition  that  nothing  in  our  experience  proves  finally  satis- 
fying does  not  imply  the  infinite  vanity  of  the  universe ;  it  does 
not  even  mean  that  our  experience  is  unsatisfactory. 

If  we  conceive  of  man's  career  as  essentially  one  of  aspiration, 
the  reason  for  his  failure  to  be  finally  satisfied  at  any  stage  of 
this  career  becomes  quite  clear.  The  standpoint  from  which  an 
attained  good  is  judged  is  more  advanced  and  higher  than  the 
standpoint  from  which  this  good  was  prospectively  regarded 
in  aspiration.  The  very  process  of  attainment  proves  to  be  a 
process  of  raising  the  standard  of  what  is  demanded.  What 
promised  satisfaction  yesterday  proves  today  no  longer  satis- 
fying. This  is  assuredly  the  evidence  of  experience;  but  what 
ground  for  pessimism  does  it  provide?  Our  very  failure  to  be 
definitely  satisfied  with  the  attainment  of  our  goal  may  indicate 
our  more  genuine  attainment  of  the  ideal, — in  aspiration.  "  It  is 
not  the  goal,  but  the  course  which  makes  us  happy,"  wrote 
Jean  Paul  Richter,1  and  Lessing,  even  more  positively:  "Did 
the  Almighty,  holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth  and  in  his  left 
Search  for  Truth,  deign  to  offer  me  the  one  I  might  prefer; — 
in  all  humility  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request — Search 
for  Truth"* 

In  this  spirit  we  might  declare  with  assurance:  the  prospect 
of  no  situation  would  be  more  melancholy  than  of  one  in  which  a 
person  finds  himself  finally  contented.  Such  a  situation  would 
register  the  end  of  aspiration,  spiritual  stagnation  and  true 
death.  This  would  indeed  be  the  hopeless  tedium.  In  this 
sense,  the  pain  and  distress  experienced  by  one  whose  feet  fail 
to  reach  the  altitudes  surveyed  by  his  eyes  are  not  evil  but  the 
evidence  of  real  good.  A  life  abounding  in  such  distress  and 
dissatisfaction  is  the  only  really  satisfactory  life,  the  only  life 
really  worth  living.  "We  could  not  .  .  .  possibly  be  satisfied 
in  a  universe  in  which  we  could  be  content"  as  Bosanquet  so 

1  Cf.  Ward,  p.  329. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  373. 
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aptly  expresses  it.1    The  "self-satisfaction  of  the  finite,"  that  is 
the  gloom  of  glooms,  "the  portal  where  hope  vanishes."2 

The  above  portrayal  of  man  as  ascending  the  scale  of  values  in 
aspiration  is  admittedly  true  to  life  at  its  best.  But  it  does  not 
fit  all  cases,  and  it  may  even  be  quite  exceptional.  More  char- 
acteristic is  the  experience  of  defeat  and  disappointment.  Now 
it  is  precisely  this  profound  sense  of  incompleteness  and  frustra- 
tion, it  is  this  consciousness  that  the  stage  on  which  one  is  actually 
engaged  affords  no  adequate  scope  for  one's  aspiring  activity, 
that  finds  expression  in  the  demand  for  and  the  belief  in  immor- 
tality. Immortality  is  a  hope:  it  is  the  vision  of  a  spirit  dis- 
satisfied but  not  despairing.  Man  demands  assurance  of  un- 
limited scope  in  his  striving  after  the  Beyond.  So  Browning's 
Andrea  del  Sarto : 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for? 

But  still  our  utmost  confidence  in  the  eternal  reality  of  the 
values  to  which  we  aspire  quails  before  the  thought  that  the  ideal 
quest,  which  we  would  not  end  if  we  could,  seems  to  be  actually 
ended  by  death.  The  tragedy  is  not  that  our  pilgrimage  fails  to 
reach  its  goal;  the  tragedy  is  that  it  seems  to  be  cut  short. 
Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.  And  because  the  ideal  has  always  presented 
itself  to  us  as  a  quest,  as  the  Beyond  of  an  aspiring  self,  so  it  is 
quite  natural  that,  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  the  apparent 
cessation  of  the  quest  at  death,  we  demand  enlightenment  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  Beyond,  of  this  system  of  eternal  values. 

In  this  way  our  thought  is  led  to  the  problem  which  has  been 
as  it  were  hovering  in  the  background  throughout  our  present 
discussion,  the  fundamental  problem  of  personality  and  value. 
Say  that  the  value  of  the  universe  is  not  to  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  pleasure  attainable  by  men;  say  that  value  is  not  to  be 
located  in  any  specific  experience  or  type  of  experience; — still 
the  question  remains:  Is  value  (however  defined  in  detail) 
essentially  of  and  for  persons?  Can  we  say:  no  persons,  no  val- 
ues? And,  if  so,  does  not  the  recognition  that  values  are  genuine, 

1  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  London,  Macmillan,  1912,  p.  25. 
1  Bosanquct,  Value  and  Destiny  of  the  Individual,  London,  Macmillan,  1913, 
P.  324- 
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eternal  aspects  and  elements  of  a  real  universe,  involve  the  neces- 
sity of  viewing  personality  in  a  similar  way?  That  is  to  say,  in 
affirming  the  eternal  reality  of  value,  are  we  correspondingly 
bound  to  affirm  the  eternal  reality  and  significance  of  the  indi- 
vidual person?  Whether  we  answer  this  question  directly,  or 
whether  we  evade  it  and  describe  God,  or  else  the  Absolute,  as 
the  source  and  the  ocean  of  values,  the  ultimate  problem  of  value 
and  personality  confronts  us.  Upon  the  manner  of  its  treatment 
depends  in  the  last  analysis  the  outcome  of  the  present  discussion 
of  pessimism  and  immortality. 

RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 

THE  RICE  INSTITUTE, 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 


DISCUSSION. 

APPEARANCES  AND  THE  ABSOLUTE. 

MR.  TSANOFF'S  most  sympathetic  and  courteous  appreciation  of  my 
ideas,  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  of  January,  1920,  which  I  have 
only  this  moment  seen,  seems,  in  two  points,  to  offer  an  opportunity 
for  further  explanations,  which  I  grasp  at  because  many  friendly 
critics  appear  to  feel  a  difficulty  at  these  points,  which  I  cannot  recog- 
nize as  justifiable.  I  have  no  complaint  against  Mr.  Tsanoff;  how 
could  I  have?  His  estimate  of  my  work  is  probably  much  above  its 
merits.  But  it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  all  the  more  anxious  to 
explain,  where  I  think  that  explanation  is  necessary  and  not  really 
difficult. 

i.  P.  74:  "What  can  be  the  ultimate  significance  and  value  of  a 
metaphysic,  which,  in  analyzing  the  various  aspects  of  the  only  world 
we  know,  pronounces  them  one  after  another  incomplete,  and  there- 
upon allows  a  way  to  be  opened  for  the  suggestion  of  doubts  as  to  their 
genuine  reality?  Space  and  time  are  appearances,  somehow  in  and  of, 
but  not  for,  Reality;  selfhood  is  transcended  in  the  Absolute;  good 
and  evil  are  absorbed  in  Perfection;  value  reaches  its  apogee — and 
extinction — in  the  Whole.  These  are  all  echoes  of  the  invariably 
subtle,  but  unsatisfactory,  metaphysics  of  Appearance  and  Reality, 
which,  as  an  American  critic  has  recently  suggested,  has  perhaps, 
'done  more  to  discredit  Absolute  Idealism  in  the  minds  of  those  not 
predestined  to  that  way  of  thinking  than  all  the  polemics  directed 
against  British  Neo-Hegelianism."' 

I  ventured,  in  the  first  lecture  of  my  first  Gifford  Lectures,1  with 
perhaps  too  great  audacity,  to  remark  on  what  appeared  to  me,  in 
so  great  a  writer  as  William  James,  a  most  extraordinary  tendency  to 
accept  a  schism  in  principle  between  philosophy  and  life.  And  it  is 
this  same  attitude  that  continues  to  cause  me  amazement  in  so  many 
of  our  ablest  and  most  appreciative  critics.  They  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  carry  into  philosophy  the  experience  and  the  points  of  view  on 
which  their  daily  life  solidly  rests.2  The  attitude  to  appearances,  so 
constantly,  as  here,  criticized  by  them,  is  to  my  mind  a  mere  restate- 

1  Principle,  p.  10  ff. 

*Cf.,  e.g.,  Dr.  McKenzie  quoted  with  approval  by  Professor  Gamertsfelder, 
Thought,  Existence,  and  Reality,  p.  37. 
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ment,  in  logical  terms,  of  the  attitude  of  everyday  life,  without 
adopting  which  no  human  being  could  live  an  hour  or  make  a  single 
true  proposition.  Everything  we  deal  with  is  taken  in  turn — "one 
down  and  the  other  come  on" — and  more  than  that,  everything  differs 
in  its  power  to  satisfy,  to  respond  to  tests  of  strength,  to  answer 
questions,  to  perform  its  functions.  And  everything — what  we  com- 
monly mean  by  a  thing  or  finite  experience — breaks  down  somewhere. 
Its  strength,  satisfactoriness,  durability,  are  limited.  Now  if  you 
think  that  in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  well  to  say  that  everything  experi- 
enced, as  existing  in  some  sense,  has  equal  reality;  of  course,  it  is 
open  to  you  to  say  so.  But  if  you  mean  by  that,  that  you  must  treat 
them  all  as  on  a  level  in  regarding  them  or  dealing  with  them  or 
attending  to  them  or — in  short — in  living  with  them,  then,  as  I  say, 
you  would  not  exist  for  an  hour.  What  words  you  use  does  not 
much  matter.  But  that  all  finite  existences  have  different  claims, 
pretensions,  strengths,  significances,  is  the  simplest  and  most  indis- 
putable of  facts,  and  it  is  the  fact  which  the  doctrine  of  appearances 
simply  transliterates  into  abstract  expression  and  coordinates  with  a 
theory  which  accepts  it.  Institutions  are  a  good  example;  all  insti- 
tutions— admit  it  for  argument's  sake — serve  some  purpose,  but  all 
certainly  break  down  and  become  self-contradictory — bankrupt — at 
some  point.  What  determines  this  point  is  their  comprehensiveness 
and  coherence  in  dealing  with  the  tests  of  life.  This  is  the  theory  of 
appearances  as  exemplified  in  them. 

2.  The  other  point  is  about  the  Whole  or  Absolute,  the  current 
reception  of  which  reminds  me  of  the  old  Agnostic  position,  which 
claimed  to  rest  its  negative  attitude  on  intellectual  modesty.  '  I  make 
no  assertions  about  the  Whole  or  the  Universe;  I  only  say  that  I  am  a 
modest  man,  and  do  not  know  anything  beyond  what  I  experience 
every  day.'  But  as  was  often  pointed  out,  this  modesty,  being  made 
into  a  doctrine,  becomes  the  extreme  of  arrogant  audacity.  You 
make  your  private  sense  of  defect  a  limit  of  the  coherent  nature  of 
thought.  You  stop  the  logical  process  at  an  arbitrary  point,  and  say, 
'I  am  tired,  and  I  won't  play  any  more;  therefore  you  must  please 
stop  the  game.' 

But  if  you  have  sat  down  to  think,  you  cannot  do  this.  Your  only 
justification  ab  initio  for  any  conclusion  at  all  is  what  you  know  of  the 
nature  of  the  whole.  'You  cannot  have  it  both  ways,'  you  say  with 
confidence;  but  how  do  you  know  this  unless  you  know  that  reality  is 
self-consistent?  All  progress,  dialectic,  aspiration,  depends  on  the 
whole,  immanent  in  experience,  demanding  an  appropriate  reaction 
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and  completion  from  the  given.  And  I  believe  that  the  demand  for 
an  advance  and  alteration  of  the  whole  reality  itself  and  as  such,  is 
due  to  a  simple  confusion  of  thought,  by  which  an  infinite  or  inex- 
haustible reality  is  confused  with  one  supposed  to  add  to  itself  what 
does  not  spring  from  it  nor  connect  it  with  itself.  But  obviously,  in 
trying  to  suppose  this,  you  have  not  brought  more  novelty  or  origina- 
tion into  the  whole,  but  have  simply  cut  the  connection  between  the 
parts  of  the  whole,  and  so  far  rendered  it  non-significant  and  uninter- 
esting— not  a  whole.  All  that  ever  is,  or  becomes,  by  definition  falls 
within  the  whole.  The  only  conceivable  question  is  whether,  by 
supposing  the  connection  cut  or  loosened  at  unknown  points,  you  are 
going  to  set  up  a  group  or  succession  of  incoherent  wholes.  Novelty, 
I  may  add,  depends  largely  on  retention.  Without  retention,  repe- 
tition and  not  novelty  is  probable.  And  obviously,  you  do  not  mean 
incoherent  additions.  Your  values  and  logical  principles  you  assume 
db  initio.  The  approximation  to  the  character  of  the  whole  in  the 
relative  stability  of  appearance,  you  accept  again  ab  initio.  But  you 
fail,  intellectually,  to  distinguish  between  novelty  and  originality, 
within  a  whole,  carrying  out  its  character  and  intensifying  its  value, 
and  a  change  of  such  a  nature  as  to  add  to  the  whole  what  does  not 
belong  to  or  connect  with  it,  and  so  to  abolish  and  annihilate  the  idea 
of  the  immanent  whole,  and  with  it  the  total  condition  and  mainspring 
of  thought,  life,  and  progress.  The  ultimate  reason  is  that  you  do  not 
grasp  the  synthetic  nature  of  a  judgment. 

I  might  take  this  opportunity  of  further  explaining  (for  myself 
only,  of  course)  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  in  practical 
expectation,  if  I  use  the  phrase,  between  myself  and  my  critics,  as  to 
the  probability  of  cosmic  progress  and  its  type;  of  course,  I,  like  them, 
expect  a  succession  of  events  to  continue — but,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
I  think  in  some  cases  there  is  some,  and  that  it  exhibits  our  respective 
leanings.  I  do  think,  as  a  matter  of  mere  tendency  and  belief, 
that  the  analogy  to  be  followed  in  forming  views  of  the  future  is  rather 
that  of  successive  emphasis  on  different  sides  of  reality  than  that  of 
progress  and  change  in  toto,  leaving  everything  old  in  all  respects 
behind  and  replacing  it  by  new  of  the  same  kind.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  growth  of  our  civilization  is  carrying  us  away  from  some  un- 
questionable values,  and  I  see  no  ground  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
supposing  it  to  be  necessary  that  these  particular  values  should  ever 
recur,  or  be  superseded  by  competing  values  of  the  same  sort.  Croce, 
with  opposite  leanings,  writes:  "The  time  will  come  when  the  great 
deeds  and  the  great  works  now  our  memory  and  our  boast  will  be 
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forgotten,  as  we  have  forgotten  the  works  and  the  deeds,  no  less  great, 
of  those  beings  of  supreme  genius  who  created  what  we  call  human 
life  and  seem  to  us  now  to  have  been  savages  of  the  lowest  grade, 
almost  men-monkeys.  They  will  be  forgotten;  for  the  document  of 
progress  is  in  forgetting"  (Practice,  E.  Tr.,  p.  258).  Now  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  on  metaphysical  grounds  I  can  deny  the  practical 
possibility  of  all  this,  especially  if  we  take  the  line  that  this  earth  and 
the  human  race  are  to  make  way  for  something  quite  different.  But 
as  regards  any  succession  of  events  concerning  a  humanity  con- 
tinuous with  ours,  I  do  not  accede  to  his  anticipation  as  probable  or 
desirable.  I  rather  feel  like  this:  that  Greece  and  Rome,  e.g.,  have 
shown  us  great  values  representing  a  side  of  the  whole,  which  will  not 
need  to  be  realized  again,  but  which  we  shall  keep  hold  of,  while  going 
on  to  other  sides  of  the  whole;  and  so  with  the  na'ive  savage  life  and 
all  the  romantic  characteristics,  which  plainly  modern  conditions  are 
going  to  exclude.1  We  have  learned  from  them  all,  and  are  the  wiser 
and  the  happier.  Is  it  necessary  to  progress  that  we  should  forget 
them?  And  if  we  did,  is  it  conceivable  that  they  should  ever  be 
transcended  in  the  same  kind?  Yet  would  there  not  be  indeed  loss 
in  a  progress  which  should  forget  and  never  replace  them?  This  is 
not,  I  repeat,  metaphysical  argument;  but  it  is  an  illustration  of  what 
the  view  of  an  infinite  inexhaustible  whole,  whose  character  is  stable 
and  logically  immanent,  may  have  to  give  in  comparison  with  a 
reality  which  is  not  at  all  a  whole,  and  therefore  is  a  continued  self- 
forgetting  and  self-dissolution — the  fate  of  Tantalus.  All  this  seems 
obvious;  but  in  view  of  the  difficulty  which  appears  to  be  found  in 
realizing  it,  I  wish  I  had  said  it  more  definitely  before.  It  is,  I  think, 
implied  in  my  writings. 

BERNARD  BOSANQUET 

1  See  Pearson's  National  Life  and  Character. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  War.     By  W.  TROTTER.     New 

York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1919. — pp.  264. 

In  this  book,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1915,  Mr. 
Trotter  aims  to  show  that  psychology,  especially  when  studied  in 
relation  to  "other  branches  of  biology,"  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
guide  in  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  and  even  of  enabling  us  to  foretell 
in  a  practical  and  useful  way  "some  of  the  course  of  human  behavior." 
It  is  his  ambition  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  true  science  of  politics 
which  will  be  of  direct  service  to  the  statesman.  The  first  two  essays, 
discussing  the  psychology  of  the  herd  instinct,  were  first  published 
in  the  Sociological  Review  in  1908  and  1909;  these  are  followed  by 
"Speculations  upon  the  Human  Mind  in  1915"  (pp.  66-213),  written 
in  1915,  in  which  the  author  tries  to  apply  to  the  affairs  of  1915  the 
principles  which  had  taken  shape  ten  years  before.  To  the  second 
edition  is  added  a  "Postscript  of  1919"  (pp.  214-259),  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  Mr.  Trotter's  anticipations  with  respect  to  the  war,  as 
based  upon  his  biological-psychological  hypothesis,  have  been  realized, 
and  what  are  our  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Trotter  offers  us  a  biological  psychology:  action  is  to  be  studied 
rather  than  speech,  it  being  a  more  important  touchstone  of  motive 
than  the  actor's  own  views;  and  the  whole  range  of  animal  life  must 
be  surveyed  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  instinctive  impulses  may 
be  expected  to  operate  in  man.  Criteria  must  also  be  found  for 
distinguishing  such  instinctive  impulses  from  rational  motives  or  at 
any  rate  from  motives  in  which  the  instinctive  factor  is  minimal 
(p.  92).  Moreover,  all  human  psychology  must  be  the  psychology 
of  the  associated  man.  It  is  true  that  man  is  prompted  by  the  primi- 
tive instincts  of  self-preservation,  nutrition,  and  sex;  but  of  funda- 
mental importance  is  the  herd  instinct,  "specialized  inherited  modes  of 
response  to  the  needs  not  directly  of  the  individual  but  of  the  herd  to 
which  he  belongs"  (p.  97).  The  responsiveness  of  the  individual  to 
impulses  coming  from  the  herd  enables  large  numbers  to  act  as  one; 
and  by  the  gregarious  impulse  instinctive  sanctions  may  be  conferred 
on  any  part  of  the  field  of  belief  and  action.  Owing  to  this  quality  of 
suggestibility,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  men's  beliefs  are 
non-rational,  not  distinguishable  by  the  subject  from  rational  verifiable 
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knowledge:  they  have  the  quality  of  obviousness,  the  quality  of 
instinctive  opinion,  of  what  we  may  call  belief  in  the  strict  sense 
(p.  43).  Opinions  which  are  the  result  of  experience  alone,  do  not 
possess  this  quality  of  primary  certitude.  Sensitiveness  to  the  herd 
also  has  important  effects  upon  feeling:  conscience  and  the  feelings  of 
guilt  and  shame  are  the  peculiar  possessions  of  the  gregarious  animal 
(p.  40).  Indeed,  the  herd  is  not  only  the  source  of  man's  opinions, 
his  credulities,  his  disbeliefs,  and  his  weaknesses,  but  of  his  altruism, 
his  charity,  his  enthusiasms,  and  his  power.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  gregarious  instinct  produces  manifestations  which  are  directly 
hostile  to  each  other;  thus  it  prompts  to  ever-advancing  developments 
of  altruism  and  yet  necessarily  opposes  any  advance  in  it.  Society 
has  exercised  a  repressive  force  upon  new  forms  of  altruism,  and  yet 
the  instinctive  impulse  has  triumphantly  defied  the  terrors  of  society. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  herd  instinct  the  primitive  instincts  are 
balked  at  every  turn  by  herd  suggestion;  "not  only  sex,  self-preserv- 
ation, nutrition  are  at  war  with  the  pronouncements  of  the  herd, 
but  altruism,  the  ideal  of  rationality,  the  desire  for  power,  the  yearning 
for  protection,  and  other  feelings  which  have  acquired  instinctive 
force  from  group  suggestion  "  (p.  50). 

This  conflict,  Mr.  Trotter  thinks,  gives  rise  to  two  types  of  mind: 
the  stable  or  resistive  and  the  unstable.  The  former  shows  a  certain 
relative  incapacity  to  take  experience  seriously  (meaning  by  the  term 
"everything  that  comes  to  the  individual"),  a  certain  relative  insensi- 
bility to  the  value  of  feeling  and  suffering,  and  a  decided  preference 
for  herd  tradition  over  all  other  sources  of  conduct.  The  mentally 
stable,  who  are  still  the  directing  class  among  the  first-class  Powers 
today,  may  have  been  adequate  in  the  simple  past,  but  it  is  the 
survival  of  this  class  in  the  more  complex  modern  world  that  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  us  to  disaster  (pp.  53ff).  The  unstable  type  of 
mind  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  man's  biological  history,  of  the 
conflict  forced  upon  man  by  his  sensitiveness  to  herd  suggestion  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  experience  on  the  other;  it  tends  to  be  weak  in 
energy,  especially  in  persistence  of  energy.  "Such  minds  cannot  be 
stimulated  for  long  by  objects  adequate  to  normal  ambition;  they 
are  apt  to  be  sceptical  in  such  matters  as  patriotism,  religion,  politics, 
social  success,  but  the  scepticism  is  incomplete,  so  that  they  are 
readily  won  to  new  causes,  new  religions,  new  quacks,  and  as  readily 
fall  away  therefrom"  (p.  59).  Both  these  types  are  seriously  defective 
and  an  evidence  that  civilization  has  not  yet  provided  a  medium 
in  which  the  average  human  mind  can  grow  undeformed  and  to  full 
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stature.  The  unstable  are  sensitive  to  feeling  and  experience;  but 
in  society  as  it  now  is  such  sensitiveness  leads  merely  to  instability. 
The  problem  is  to  readjust  the  mental  environment  in  such  a  way  that 
sensitiveness  may  develop  and  confer  on  man  the  enormous  advan- 
tages which  it  holds  for  him.  This  can  be  effected,  says  our  author, 
only  by  an  extension  of  the  rational  method  to  the  whole  field  of 
experience,  a  process  of  greatest  difficulty  but  one  which  must  be  the 
next  great  variation  in  man's  development  if  that  development  is  to 
continue  to  be  an  evolution  and  his  very  tenure  of  the  earth  is  not  to 
be  threatened  (pp.  64ff). 

Mr.  Trotter  thinks  that  such  a  variation  is  suggested  by  the  evo- 
lutionary process.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  he  declares, 
that  the  process  of  organic  evolution  has  not 'been  and  is  not  always 
infinitely  slow  and  gradual;  it  is  more  than  suspected  that,  perhaps 
as  the  result  of  slowly  accumulated  tendency  or  perhaps  as  the  result 
of  a  sudden  variation  of  structure  or  capacity,  there  have  been  periods 
of  rapid  change  which  might  have  been  perceptible  to  direct  observa- 
tion (p.  101).  He  believes  that  the  human  race  stands  at  such  a 
"nodal  point"  today.  Note,  for  example,  that  sympathy  has  come 
more  and  more  into  recognition  as  a  supreme  moral  law.  "Nature 
has  been  hinting  to  man  in  less  and  less  ambiguous  terms  that  altruism 
must  become  the  ultimate  sanction  of  his  moral  code"  (p.  124).  To 
be  sure,  the  hint  has  not  been  taken  by  the  common  man,  for  one 
manifestation  of  the  herd  instinct  is  met  and  opposed  by  another. 
Nevertheless,  man's  sympathy  has  been  extended  beyond  the  biological 
unit  in  which  he  dwells,  and  hence  tends  to  appear  a  sense  of  inter- 
national justice,  a  vague  feeling  of  being  responsibly  concerned  in  all 
human  affairs,  and  the  idea  of  'pacifism,'  a  doctrine  which  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  development  and  ultimately  inevitable  in  an  animal 
having  an  unlimited  appetite  for  experience  and  an  indestructible 
inheritance  of  social  instinct  (p.  125). 

The  species  is  irrevocably  commited  to  a  certain  evolutionary  path 
by  its  gregarious  inheritance,  which  means  inevitable  and  serious  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  enormously  greater  potential  advantages. 
The  latter  must  be  discovered  and  developed  if  the  race  is  to  survive 
and  to  progress  (p.  135).  Mr.  Trotter  likes  to  call  attention  to  the 
society  of  the  bee,  in  which  we  find  an  elaborate  and  exact  specializa- 
tion of  the  individual  and  a  perfect  absorption  of  the  interests  of  the 
individual  in  the  hive;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  unit  is 
powerful,  and  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  individual.  In  human 
affairs  combined  action  is  almost  invariably  less  intelligent  than 
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individual  action.  The  moral  homogeneity  in  the  society  of  the  bee 
is  replaced  by  segregation  into  classes  in  man,  which  is  unfavorable 
to  national  unity;  it  is  in  itself  dangerous  since  it  provides  the  indi- 
vidual with  a  substitute  for  the  true  major  unit — the  nation.  "To 
the  biologist  our  whole  intricate  system  of  society  is  a  means  for 
combating  the  slow,  almost  imperceptible,  pressure  of  Nature  in  the 
direction  of  a  true  national  homogeneity"  (p.  138).  This  national 
homogeneity  can  be  attained  only  by  a  radical  change  in  the  whole 
human  attitude  towards  society.  No  state  of  equilibrium  can  be 
reached  in  a  gregarious  society  short  of  complete  homogeneity; 
unless  some  new  resource  of  Nature  emerges,  the  outlook  for  man  as  a 
species  is  not  bright.  Such  a  new  principle  is  the  conscious  direction 
of  society  by  man.  "Man,  conscious  as  a  species  of  his  true  status 
and  destiny,  realizing  the  direction  of  the  path  to  which  he  is  irrev- 
ocably committed  by  Nature,  with  a  moral  code  based  on  the  un- 
shakable natural  foundation  of  altruism,  could  begin  to  draw  on  those 
stores  of  power  which  will  be  opened  to  him  by  a  true  combination,  and 
the  rendering  available  in  coordinated  action  of  the  maximal  energy  of 
each  individual"  (p.  139). 

A  gregarious  unit  informed  by  conscious  direction  represents  a 
biological  mechanism  of  a  wholly  new  type  (p.  162).  Such  a  directing 
intelligence  or  group  of  intelligences  would  abandon  the  static  view  of 
society  and  adopt  a  more  dynamic  conception  of  statesmanship  as 
something  active,  progressive,  and  experimental.  In  order  to  succeed 
it  would  have  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  man  and  his  natural  history. 
Mr.  Trotter  thinks  we  are  able  to  distinguish  three  fairly  distinct 
trends  of  evolution  in  the  gregarious  types:  the  aggressive  gregarious- 
ness  of  the  wolf  and  the  dog;  the  protective  gregariousness  of  the  sheep 
and  the  ox;  and  the  more  complex  social  structure  of  the  bee  and  the 
ant,  the  socialized  gregariousness.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the  goal 
of  man's  development:  a  transcendental  union  with  his  fellows  is 
the  destiny  of  the  human  individual,  and  it  is  the  attainment  of  this 
towards  which  the  constantly  growing  altruism  of  man  is  directed 
(p.  167).  No  nation  has  ever  made  a  conscious  choice.  The  socialized 
type  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  standard  type  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  countless  experiments,  as  that  which  alone  can  satisfy  and 
absorb  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  desires  of  modern  man 
(p.  169).  Owing  to  the  undemocratic  organization  of  Germany  she 
could  not  seek  national  inspiration  by  any  development  of  the  social- 
ized type;  her  rulers  were  compelled  to  lapse  into  the  lupine  state,  to 
seek  new  ideals,  new  motives,  and  new  sources  of  moral  power  in  a 
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reappearance  of  the  society  of  the  wolf.  In  his  essay  of  1915  Mr. 
Trotter  speaks  of  a  deeply  rooted  instinctive  conflict  of  attitude 
between  the  English  and  German  feeling  which  almost  amounts  to  a 
specific  difference  in  the  biological  scale, — a  conflict  between  socialized 
gregariousness  and  aggressive  gregariousness.  "It  is,"  he  says,  "as 
if  Nature  had  set  herself  to  try  out  in  her  workshop  the  strength  of 
the  socialized  and  aggressive  types."  "To  the  socialized  peoples  she 
has  entrusted  the  task  of  proving  that  her  old  faith  in  cruelty  and  blood 
is  at  last  an  anachronism.  To  try  them  she  has  given  substance  to  the 
creation  of  a  nightmare,  and  they  must  destroy  this  werewolf  or  die" 
(p-  T75)'  Germany  is  the  very  type  of  a  perfected  aggressive  herd, 
while  England  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  example  of  a  socialized 
herd,  having  taken  as  her  model  the  bee.  "She  has  stolidly,  even 
stupidly,  and  always  in  a  grossly  practical  spirit,  held  herself  to  the 
task  of  shaping  a  society  in  which  free  men  could  live  and  yet  be 
citizens.  She  has  had  no  theory  of  herself,  no  consciousness  of  her 
destiny,  no  will  to  power.  .  .  .  And  after  a  thousand  years  she  seems 
as  far  as  ever  from  her  goal.  Her  society  is  irregular,  disorganized, 
incoordinate,  split  into  classes  at  war  with  one  another,  weighted 
at  one  end  with  poverty,  squalor,  ignorance,  and  disease,  weighted 
at  the  other  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  corpulent  satisfaction. 
Nevertheless,  her  patience  is  no  more  shaken  by  what  she  is  lectured 
upon  as  failure  than  was  her  composure  by  what  she  was  assured  was 
imperial  success.  She  is  no  less  bound  by  her  fate  than  is  Germany, 
and  must  continue  on  her  path  until  she  reaches  its  infinitely  remoter 
goal"  (p.  202). 

In  the  "Postscript  of  1919"  Mr.  Trotter  shows  how  the  events 
verified  his  hypothesis  regarding  what  the  Germans  and  the  English 
would  do  in  the  war,  and  holds  that  his  general  theory  has  met  the 
supreme  test  of  scientific  validity,  which  is  foresight.  In  conclusion 
he  again  emphasizes  the  need  of  scientific  statecraft  as  an  indispensable 
factor  in  further  development.  Such  a  statecraft  would  recognize  how 
fully  man  is  an  instinctive  being  and  how  his  mental  vigor  and  sta- 
bility depend  entirely  upon  instinctive  expression  being  adequate. 
It  would  understand  that  the  social  instinct  itself  is  as  deep  and  power- 
ful as  any.  The  human  intellect,  however,  is  the  element  that  most 
clearly  gives  the  impression  of  a  new  and  intrusive  factor.  "The 
instinctive  side  of  man,  with  its  derivatives,  such  as  his  morals,  his 
altruism,  and  his  aspirations  falls  very  easily  into  line  with  the  rest  of 
the  natural  order.  .  .  .  The  intellect,  however,  brings  with  it  a 
capacity  for  purpose  as  distinct  from  and  additional  to  desire,  and  this 
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does  apparently  introduce  a  factor  virtually  new  to  the  biological 
series"  (p.  255ff).  The  author  does  not  look  to  any  existing  institution 
or  class  to  inaugurate  the  era  of  intelligent  direction  of  society;  if  it 
does  happily  occur,  it  will  come  "through  a  slow  elevation  of  the 
general  standard  of  consciousness  up  to  the  level  at  which  will  be 
possible  a  kind  of  freemasonry  and  syndicalism  of  the  intellect" 
(P-  259). 

As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Trotter  believes  that  the  salvation  of  society 
depends  upon  knowledge  of  the  associated  man,  and  that  this  can 
be  gained  only  through  a  biological  psychology.  Such  a  psychology, 
he  holds,  must  recognize  man's  status  as  an  animal  and  the  undimin- 
ished  vigor  of  instinct  in  him.  "  Practical  understanding  and  foresight 
of  man's  behavior  are  attained  in  proportion  as  this  hypothesis  of  the 
complete  'naturalness'  of  man  is  adhered  to"  (p.  243).  There  is  no 
objection  to  recognizing  man's  status  as  an  animal,  but  is  it  not  at 
least  equally  important  to  remember  his  status  as  a  man?  Mr. 
Trotter's  explanation  of  human  life  in  terms  of  instinct  and  of  intelli- 
gence as  a  mere  masking,  transforming,  and  directing  of  instinct  tells 
only  a  part,  and  not  the  most  significant  part  of  the  human  story. 
He  himself  regards  the  intellect  as  a  new  and  intrusive  factor  in  the 
biological  series,  which  brings  with  it  "a  capacity  for  purpose  as 
distinct  from  and  additional  to  desire;"  how,  then,  can  a  biological 
psychology  understand  and  foresee  man's  behavior  by  assuming  the 
complete  naturalness  of  man?  However  it  may  be  with  the  lower 
animals,  the  intellect  is  a  function  of  the  individual  human  mind,  a 
function  the  presence  of  which  leads  to  the  balking  of  instinct,  even  of 
the  all-powerful  herd  instinct,  and  makes  the  simplified  theory  un- 
tenable. That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  development  of  Mr.  Trotter's 
own  thought.  Intelligence  is  for  him  the  hoped-for  director  and 
savior  of  society,  the  factor  upon  which  the  fate  of  civilization  will 
ultimately  depend.  Biological  evolution  if  left  to  itself  will  end  in 
disaster  for  mankind;  unless  reason  asserts  itself  against  instinct,  we 
are  lost:  "society  can  be  saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  intellect." 
Now  the  conscious  directing  intelligence  needed  to  divert  society  from 
its  biological  path  and  to  set  it  upon  the  right  track  is  already  working 
in  the  individual,  for  example  very  efficiently  in  Mr.  Trotter;  and  there 
is  hope  that  such  intelligence  may  be  applied  to  the  government  of 
society  as  is  now  employed  in  conducting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 
A  "new  resource  of  Nature"  has  already  appeared  in  the  evolutionary 
process,  something  not  reducible  to  instinct,  and  that  is  human  intelli- 
gence with  its  purposes  and  ideals.  We  cannot  therefore  understand 
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completely  the  behavior  of  man  as  individual  or  social  without  giving 
due  weight  to  this  factor.  It  is  to  be  added  in  this  connection  that 
objection  will  also  be  raised,  even  by  biological  psychologists,  to  Mr. 
Trotter's  list  of  instincts,  and  likewise  to  his  enlarged  conception  of  the 
herd  instinct,  which  plays  such  an  important  r61e  in  his  book:  it  is  made 
to  include  among  its  manifestations  a  whole  host  of  things:  altruism, 
morality,  in  fact  everything  that  develops  in  group  life.  It  is  true 
that  social  life  is  the  soil  upon  which  the  human  soul  grows,  that  out- 
side of  it  there  would  be  no  human  being;  but  this  does  not  justify  us 
in  conceiving  the  gregarious  instinct,  or  "an  animal's  proneness  to  live 
together  with  other  members  of  its  species,"  as  Westermarck  defines  it, 
in  the  all-embracing  sense  in  which  our  author  uses  the  term. 

In  spite,  however,  of  Mr.  Trotter's  insistence  on  the  biological- 
psychological  method,  he  indulges  in  philosophical  reflections  upon 
the  evolutionary  process  and  may  even  be  accused  of  reading  his 
ethical  values  into  it.  He  regards  socialized  gregariousness  as  the 
goal  of  man's  development — it  is  the  destiny  of  the  human  individual. 
Nature  has  been  hinting  to  man  that  altruism  must  become  the  ulti- 
mate sanction  of  his  moral  code.  The  socialized  type  is  the  standard 
type  which  has  been  established  by  countless  experiments.  Nature 
has  already  made  a  great  experiment  in  the  war;  two  great  types  have 
been  pitted  against  each  other,  and  the  blundering  undirected  social- 
ized type  has  defeated  the  aggressive  wolf  type  whose  leaders  had  a 
conscious  plan  that  did  not  heed  the  hints  of  Nature.  We  may  fairly 
question  the  grounds  for  this  ethical  interpretation  of  Nature,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  our  author's  statements  that  Nature  also  opposes 
any  advance  in  altruism,  that  our  whole  system  of  society  is  a  means 
for  combatting  the  pressure  of  Nature  in  the  direction  of  a  true 
national  homogeneity,  and  that  unless  there  is  conscious  intelligent 
direction  by  statesmen  (holding  Mr.  Trotter's  ethical  and  political 
ideals),  man  will  probably  prove  to  be  but  one  more  of  Nature's 
failures.  We  may  fairly  ask  which  of  the  conflicting  tendencies  in 
the  evolutionary  process  represents  Nature's  real  purpose  or  rather 
hint,  and  indeed  whether  she  is  hinting  anything  at  all.  However 
that  may  be,  the  great  factor  in  the  situation  is  man  with  his  reason 
and  ideals;  it  is  to  him  after  all  that  Mr.  Trotter  looks  to  switch  the 
evolutionary  process  upon  the  moral  track.  Mr.  Trotter  is  awaiting 
a  new  resource  of  Nature,  "a  gregarious  unit  informed  by  conscious 
direction;"  but  this  can  come  only  through  man  'informed'  by 
reason  and  ethical  purpose,  and  such  a  man  is  here.  The  behavior  of 
the  wolf,  the  sheep,  and  the  bee  we  may  be  able  to  explain  by  instinct ; 
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the  history  of  man  and  his  civilization  we  cannot  understand  unless 
we  take  into  account  the  "new  and  intrusive  factor,"  the  human  intel- 
lect "with  its  capacity  for  purpose  as  distinct  from  and  additional  to 
desire."  If  it  were  not  for  this  factor,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
biological  psychology,  and  Mr.  Trotter  could  not  have  written  his 
book. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Reign  of  Religion  in  Contemporary  Philosophy.  By  S.  RADHAK- 
RISHNAN,  Macmillan,  London,  1920. — pp.  i-xii,  463. 
The  present  volume  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  notable  that  have 
been  contributed  in  recent  years  to  the  debate  between  absolute 
idealism  and  its  opponents.  The  author  is  a  thoroughly  trained  and 
competent  exponent  of  the  idealistic  tradition,  an  Hegelian  of  the 
type  of  Professor  Bosanquet,  and  his  book  might  well  have  borne 
Miss  Sinclair's  title,  A  Defence  of  Idealism.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
of  another  work  which,  between  the  covers  of  a  single  volume,  deals  so 
effectively  with  the  issues  raised  in  recent  discussion  as  this  book  of 
Professor  Radhakrishnan,  of  the  University  of  Mysore. 

The  title  actually  employed  does  not  hit  off  the  central  effort  of 
the  book,  and  may  be  less  than  fortunate.  "It  is  my  opinion,"  says 
the  author,  "  that  systems  which  play  the  game  of  philosophy  squarely 
and  fairly,  with  freedom  from  presuppositions  and  religious  neutrality, 
naturally  end  in  absolute  idealism ;  and  if  they  lead  to  other  conclusions 
we  may  always  suspect  that  the  game  has  not  been  played  according 
to  the  rules.  The  current  pluralistic  systems  are  the  outcome  of  the 
interference  of  religious  prejudice  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  specula- 
tion. In  this  volume  an  examination  of  contemporary  philosophy  is 
undertaken,  with  a  view  of  showing  how  its  deviations  from  the  '  high 
road'  of  absolutism  are  all  due  to  'the  reign  of  religion  in  philosophy'" 
(p.  vii).  But  this  charge,  however  warranted  in  the  cases  of  James 
and  Schiller,  for  instances,  seems  hardly  applicable  to  such  cases  as 
those  of  Professor  Dewey  and  Bertrand  Russell.  Further,  the  title 
may  suggest  that  in  the  author's  opinion  religious  demands  are  more 
or  less  spurious,  and  that  a  sound  idealism  will  not  meet  them.  But 
this  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  his  fundamental  conviction.  Professor 
Radhakrishnan's  book  is  pervaded  by  a  profound  and  active  religious 
interest.  What  he  is  opposing  is  only  the  get-rich-quick  type  of 
religious  philosophy,  which  proposes  to  meet  at  once  the  superficial 
demands  of  the  pious,  even  at  the  cost  of  outraging  the  requirements 
of  rational  science  and  logical  analysis.  "This  book  attempts  to 
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show  that  of  the  two  live  philosophies  of  the  present  day,  pluralistic 
theism  and  monistic  idealism,  the  latter  is  more  reasonable  as  affording 
to  the  spiritual  being  of  man  full  satisfaction,  moral  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual" (p.  vii).  He  is  frank  to  recognize  that  much  of  the  content  of 
popular  religion  and  theology  cannot  be  endorsed  as  absolutely  true 
by  the  idealist;  accordingly,  he  makes  no  more  effort  than  does 
Professor  Bosanquet  to  compete  with  the  philosophies  of  sentiment 
in  gaining  popular  approbation.  "  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest 
mistake  of  the  new  spirit  is  its  conception  of  the  Absolute  as  Anti- 
Christ.  The  kind  of  absolutism  which  comes  in  for  severe  rebuke  and 
condemnation  at  the  hands  of  our  pluralistic  critics  is  a  fiction  of  their 
own  imagination  and  not  a  theory  held  by  any  of  its  recognized 
exponents"  (p.  407).  In  manifold  passages,  then,  and  much  more 
than  is  the  wont  of  Professor  Bosanquet,  he  brings  out  the  way  in 
which  religious  idealism  finds  itself  taken  up,  and,  as  he  judges,  fully 
satisfied,  in  the  absolutist  rendering  of  idealism. 

The  book  is  exceptionally  well  written.  The  style  is  clear,  vigorous, 
and  of  absorbing  interest.  Practically  every  sentence  counts.  The 
author  thoroughly  understands  himself  and  his  opponents,  and  his 
criticism,  while  usually  fair,  is  pungent  and  incisive.  Certainly  the 
reader  of  idealistic  tendencies  will  feel  that  here  at  last  is  a  champion 
of  notable  power,  and  that  his  analysis  of  opposing  views  constitutes 
what  Horace  Greeley  used  to  denominate  "mighty  good  reading." 

The  plan  of  the  book  involves  a  forty-page  analysis  of  Leibniz, 
with  the  aim  of  driving  him  into  monism.  This  has  often  been  done, 
but  perhaps  never  more  successfully  than  here.  Then  fifty-five 
pages  are  given  to  a  similar  treatment  of  the  modern  Leibniz,  Professor 
Ward.  Two  chapters,  over  seventy  pages,  are  then  assigned  to  Bergson, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  discussion  which  within  so  brief  a  compass 
achieves  so  much  both  in  exposition  and  in  blasting  criticism.  It 
should  assuredly  be  used  largely  as  reference  reading  for  our  students 
of  Bergsonism.  Pragmatism  then  gets  thirty  pages,  the  "Pluralistic 
Universe"  fifty,  Eucken  thirty,  and  Bertrand  Russell  forty.  Schiller 
appears  again  in  a  fifteen  page  discussion  devoted  largely  to  the 
Riddles  of  the  Sphinx;  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  Pro- 
fessor Howison,  Balfour,  and  Rashdall,  all  under  the  heading  of 
"Personal  Idealism."  Schiller,  Rashdall,  and  Russell,  it  is  explained, 
read  the  proofs  for  the  pages  dealing  with  their  respective  views. 
The  concluding  chapter  of  forty  pages  offers  "Suggestions  of  an  Ap- 
proach to  Reality  Based  on  the  Upanishads."  Using  the  Taittiriya 
Upanishad  as  its  theme,  it  develops  by  the  exegesis  of  its  text  all  the 
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essential  positions  of  absolute  idealism.  This  offers  a  very  clear  and 
available  reference  on  the  relation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Upanishads 
to  western  idealism. 

We  may  notice  the  author's  position  on  certain  matters  that  have 
figured  largely  in  recent  debate  about  absolutism.  Defending  the 
autonomy  of  reason,  he  holds  that  "true  philosophy  has  to  fight  now 
against  the  wave  of  romanticism  as  it  fought  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  against  the  wave  of  empiricism"  (p.  49).  But 
this  does  not  imply  a  narrow  and  abstract  intellectualism,  for  "the 
'thought'  of  the  absolutist  is  not  exclusive  of  action.  The  'know- 
ledge' of  the  idealist  systems  is  not  mere  cognitive  comprehension, 
but  force  of  mind  which  drives  man  to  move  in  the  direction  of  spiritual 
reality"  (p.  305).  "If  individuality  and  law  are  considered  incon- 
sistent, there  must  follow  the  unintelligibility  of  the  individual. 
But  an  individual  is  intelligible  and  therefore  subject  to  laws"  (p.  122). 

On  the  matter  of  freedom,  while  often  seeming  to  concede  that 
idealism  does  not  accord  with  religious  motives,  he  occasionally 
closes  with  the  issue  and  gives  a  quite  different  impression.  "The 
prejudice  against  absolutism  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Many  is  unfounded.  If  the  individual  can  be  free, 
it  is  only  in  an  absolutistic  system.  It  is  true  that  the  Absolute 
alone  is  free,  but  the  individual  is  an  expression  of  the  Absolute" 
(p.  143).  "Ward's  difficulty  is  purely  imaginary.  Because  there  is 
an  absolute  spirit  it  does  not  follow  that  everything  is  determined. 
The  Absolute  spirit  works  in  man.  It  gives  him  the  spiritual  ideals 
of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  the  ideals  can  work  themselves 
out  freely  and  fully.  There  is  no  restriction  of  freedom  on  the  absolu- 
tistic hypothesis"  (p.  135).  "Absolutism  does  not  construct  the 
universe  after  a  dead  pattern,  but  only  tells  us  that  if  we  dispassion- 
ately examine  the  march  of  events  or  the  course  of  the  world  we  find  a 
particular  tendency  at  work.  If  we  accept  this  one  central  basis  we 
secure  freedom;  if  we  surrender  it  we  make  chaos  and  caprice  our  gods. 
The  law  of  the  whole  is  the  law  of  freedom.  Free  conduct  is  conduct 
determined  by  an  ideal,  and  congruous  with  the  logic  of  human 
nature"  (p.  291). 

Professor  Radhakrishnan  seems  to  have  a  Hindu's  distaste  for 
theism  and  personalism,  which  he  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  interpret 
in  other  terms  than  those  of  limitation.  "Our  conclusion  is  that  the 
difficulties  of  pluralism  which  Ward  tries  to  meet  by  the  theistic 
conception  are  not  met  so  long  as  he  keeps  to  the  idea  of  God  as  the 
personal  Creator.  But  when  he  succeeds  in  meeting  them  by  making 
God  the  all-comprehensive  spirit,  his  pluralism  and  theism  have 
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vanished"  (p.  147).  Many  other  passages  contain  the  same  sugges- 
tion concerning  the  theistic  God  and  personality.  "Surely  this 
[Ward's  Worldground]  is  not  the  limited,  finite,  personal  godhead 
which  theism  cares  for,  but  the  Absolute  spirit  which  is  the  all-em- 
bracing whole"  (p.  139).  But  this  attitude,  after  all,  does  not  repre- 
sent his  complete  thought.  "We  are  willing  to  accord  personality  to 
God,  if  by  personality  is  not  meant  something  limited  and  finite. 
We  agree  with  Schiller  when  he  says:  'There  is  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  terms  like  supra  personal  or  ultra  personal,  if  we  mean  by  them 
something  including  and  transcending  rather  than  excluding  per- 
sonality. For,  doubtless,  the  personality  of  God  would  transcend 
that  of  man  as  that  of  the  highest  man  transcends  that  of  the  atom'" 
(p.  382). 

Further,  while  the  author  frequently  contrasts  theism  with  pan- 
theism to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  he  is  not  in  strictness  a 
pantheist.  "It  is  wrong  to  think  that  the  difference  between  Ward's 
philosophy  and  absolutism  is  that,  according  to  him,  God  is  both 
immanent  and  transcendent,  while  according  to  the  absolutists  God 
is  only  immanent  in  the  universe.  Absolutism  is  here  confused  with 
atheistic  pantheism,  which  holds  that  God  is  the  world  and  the  world 
is  God.  But  absolutism  does  not  identify  God  and  the  world.  Ward 
neatly  sums  up  the  absolutist  position  when  he  says,  'God  is  trans- 
cendent to  it,  for  it  is  not  God  but  his  utterance  and  manifestation; 
yet  because  it  is  his  utterance  and  manifestation  and  because  he  ever 
sustains  it,  he  is  immanent  in  it;  it  is  his  continuous  creation' "  (p.  140). 

Not  long  ago,  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Creighton  volume, 
the  present  reviewer  urged  that  Hegelianism  could  not  be  identified 
in  principle  with  the  orthodox  Vedantism  of  Sankara,  although  it 
might  be  with  the  theistic  teaching  of  Ramanuga.  This  volume  is  so 
strongly  Vedantist,  and  so  critical  towards  theism,  that  it  might  at 
first  seem  a  negative  instance.  A  little  closer  study  shows,  however, 
that  whatever  the  type  of  the  author's  Vedantism,  it  is  at  any  rate 
not  that  of  Sankara.  Dozens  of  passages  argue  for  a  concrete  monism, 
for  difference  in  identity,  and  for  a  relative  reality  in  the  world  of 
appearance.  The  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Advaita  are  thus 
repeatedly  traversed.  "  Modern  absolutists  do  not  dismiss  the  world 
of  reality  as  unreal  or  illusory.  It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  they 
cancel  the  existence  of  the  Many  for  the  sake  of  the  One"  (p.  48). 
"Leibniz  has  pointed  out  the  central  fallacy  of  abstract  philosophies, 
monistic  or  pluralistic.  The  static  self-identity  of  Spinoza  is  as 
mischievous  as  the  plurality  of  self-identities  of  Leibniz"  (p.  90). 
"This  way  of  getting  over  the  pressing  problems  of  philosophy  [Berg- 
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son's]  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  monistic  school  of  Indian  Vedanta, 
in  which  all  the  puzzling  problems  of  the  relation  of  Absolute  to  Maya 
are  traced  to  a  confusion  between  the  noumenal  and  the  phenomenal 
conceptions  of  reality.  But  the  noumenal  and  the  phenomenal 
cannot  be  held  apart"  (p.  162).  And  likewise  the  summing  up  of  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  Vedanta,  on  page  445,  is  conceived  in  terms  of  a 
concrete  or  theistic  interpretation  which  owes  most  to  Ramanuga, 
and  is  simply  not  true  if  referred  to  the  orthodox  Sankara  doctrine. 
"The  Vedantic  Absolute  is  not  the  abstraction  of  an  etre  supreme  which 
deletes  all  differences  but  is  a  spirit  that  transcends  and  at  the  same 
time  embraces  all  living  things"  (p.  445).  This  is  true,  however,  of 
the  theistic  but  not  of  the  pantheistic  form  of  the  tradition. 

The  main  criticism  that  arises  against  the  argument  of  this  volume, 
then,  is  that  the  elements  of  a  speculative  theism  which  are  inevitably 
involved  in  this  position  are  not  developed,  but  rather  are  quietly 
suppressed.  It  seems  evident  that  the  lines  of  suggestion  which  the 
thinkers  of  the  early  Church  organized  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
are  really  relevant  here.  "We  come  across  similar  conceptions  in  the 
Hebrew  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Son"  (p.  444).  But  if  the  determinate 
aspects  of  the  ideal  are  truly  founded  in  the  depths  of  the  real,  as  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Son  implies,  and  as  the  argument  of  this 
volume  also  implies,  then  the  definition  of  the  character  of  the  ideal 
becomes  logical  and  important.  The  argument  that  the  Logos  is  not 
absolute  does  not  deny  that  it  reveals  a  vital  and  significant  character 
of  the  real.  The  author  urges  that  all  Hindu  systems  of  philosophy 
posit  similar  principles.  "In  the  Vedanta  it  is  Iswara  and  Maya;  in 
Vaishnavism  it  is  Krishna  and  Radha"  (p.  444).  It  would  seem  like 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  urge  upon  a  writer  bearing  the  name  of 
Radhakrishnan  that  the  main  need  of  his  book  is  a  more  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  expression  of  God's  nature  in  the  order  of  human 
experience,  such  as  the  Christian  Logos  theology  provides.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  "reign  of  religion"  in  the  vicinity  of  Mysore  sub- 
consciously induces  a  thinker  to  warp  his  thought  unduly  away  from 
the  Christian  and  towards  the  Vedantic  speculation? 

I  am  associating  this  book  with  Aliotta's  Idealistic  Reaction  Against 
Science,  as  coordinate  texts  for  an  advanced  class  in  metaphysics, 
dealing  with  the  spirit  of  romanticism  in  contemporary  thought. 
In  point  of  clear  exposition,  and  of  strong  criticism  from  somewhat 
contrasting  viewpoints,  the  two  in  conjunction  seem  to  me  highly 
available  as  textbooks.  E.  L.  HINMAN. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Ceorg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  PhUosophie  der  Geschichte. 

Auf  Grund  des  aufbehaltenen  handschriftlichen  Materials  neu  herausgegeben 

von  GEORGE  LASSON,  Berlin.     [Vols.  171  a,  b,  c,  d  of  the  Philosophische 

Bibliothek.]     Leipzig,  Felix  Meiner,  1917,  1919,  1920. — pp.  942. 

Dr.  George  Lasson,  an  indefatigable  and  competent  Hegel  scholar,  who  is 

the  editor  of  the  Hegel-Archiv  and  who  is  doing  excellent  service  in  editing  and 

publishing  new  editions  of  Hegel's  works,  here  offers  us  a  new  edition  of  that 

philosopher's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History  in  four  small  volumes. 

These  are  followed  by  a  fifth  volume,  Hegel  als  Geschichtsphilosoph  (pp.  vi, 

1 80),  written  by  Dr.  Lasson,  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  new 

edition,  and  which  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later  issue  of  this  journal. 

The  importance  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  as  an  aid  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Hegelian  system  is  well  known;  and  Hegel's  Einleitung  in  die 
Philosophic  der  Weltgeschichte,  or  Die  Vernunft  in  der  Geschichte,  as  Hegel 
also  called  it,  which  makes  up  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Lasson's  edition,  has 
often  been  recommended  as  the  best  approach  to  the  great  philosopher's 
way  of  thinking.  What  makes  the  new  edition  valuable  is  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Lasson  has  made  use  of  a  hitherto  neglected  manuscript  of  the  Einleitung  in 
Hegel's  own  hand,  and  of  a  number  of  rather  full  and  seemingly  faithful 
reproductions  of  Hegel's  lectures  by  persons  who  attended  the  course  in  ques- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Einleitung,  we  are  told,  shows 
that  the  Einleitung  has  been  arbitrarily  altered  and  mutilated  by  the  editors 
of  the  Werke.  We  are  also  informed  that  a  closer  study  of  the  copies  of  the 
lectures  written  by  hearers  reveals  that  these  notes  contain  extensive  sections 
of  which  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  printed  Werke,  and  that  the  parts  of 
these  hearers'  notes,  for  which  parallels  are  found  in  the  former  edition,  are 
very  often  superior  to  these  in  the  spontaneity  of  the  Hegelian  speech  and  in 
exact  philosophical  formulation.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Dr.  Lasson 
believes  that  his  edition  of  the  Einleitung  will  be  recognized  as  the  most  satis- 
factory approach  to  Hegel's  thinking.  He  regards  the  Einleitung  in  its 
present  form  as  a  new  book,  as  a  book  that  brings  the  true  and  whole  Hegel 
back  to  life.  He  is  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  the  Hegelian  diction  has  been 
retained  in  a  fresher  and  more  spontaneous  form  in  the  lecture-notes  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  (which  he  has  incorporated  in  his 
edition)  than  in  the  printed  edition  of  the  Werke. 

Dr.  Lasson  regards  it  as  astonishing  that  the  former  editors  simply  ignored 
so  much  and  such  important  material  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  note-book 
which  has  been  used  by  them;  and  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  wording 
was  changed  to  suit  their  taste,  even  where  it  seems  to  be  a  faithful  reproduc- 
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tion  of  what  Hegel  said.  Cans,  the  editor  of  the  Philosophy  of  History,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Werke,  Dr.  Lasson  declares,  endeavored  to  make  Hegel's 
diction  more  elegant,  and  therefore  unnecessarily  filed  down  the  spontaneous 
Hegelian  style.  Our  editor  has  wisely  refused  to  take  such  liberties:  he  has 
omitted  nothing  which  he  thought  to  be  to  the  point. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Lasson  regarded  the  war  period  as  a  most 
opportune  time  in  which  to  republish  this  book.     "It  is  beyond  doubt," 
he  says  in  the  Preface  of  the  volume  published  in  1917,  "that  the  'ideas  of 
1914'  have  their  origin  in  Hegel's  conception  of  history  and  theory  of  the 
state."     And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "if  in  the  present  world-war  an  acute 
Germanization  of  the  world  takes  place  instead  of  the  slow  spread  of  the 
German  spirit,  if  one  world-power  after  the  other,  to  save  itself  from  downfall, 
must  appropriate,  and  force  upon  its  people,  the  German  conception  of  the 
state  and  of  the  political  duty  of  its  citizens,  we  ought  not  to  forget  how  much 
Hegel  contributed  to  make  this  notion  of  the  state  the  free  and  living  possession 
of  the  German  people,  the  notion  which  is  now  proving  itself  to  be  the  highest 
and  the  truest  in  the  terrible  conflagration  of  the  world."    These  words  were 
penned  while  the  war  was  in  full  swing  and  before  the  German  debacle;  and 
one  can  understand  them  as  an  expression  of  the  war  spirit.     One  can  agree 
that  the  spirit  of  unity  and  service  that  burned  in  the  hearts  of  men  during 
the  conflict  is  a  beautiful  thing,  and  that  the  world  would  be  transformed  if  it 
endured  in  times  of  peace.     There  is  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  Hegelian 
conception  of  the  state,  but  what  is  true  in  it  is  not  Prussian,  and  what  is  Prus- 
sian in  it  is  not  the  ideal  of  the  forward  looking  nations  of  the  earth.     And 
Dr.  Lasson  still  speaks  in  the  Prussian  strain,  in  a  voice  that  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  voice  of  the  great  German  idealists;  the  German  defeat  has  not 
taught  him  anything.    At  the  end  of  his  volume  on  Hegel  als  Geschichts- 
philosoph,  which  bears  the  date  of  1920,  the  pan-Germanistic  spirit  again 
reveals  itself.     He  believes  that  the  world-war  has,  as  yet,  not  even  run 
through  its  first  phase.     "Its  end,"  he  declares,  "will  not  appear  until  the 
people  that  is  called  by  Providence  to  give  the  principle  of  true  political 
Kultur  an  abiding  place  in  the  humanity  of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  has  grown 
to  such  physical  strength  and  spiritual  maturity  that  the  powers  which  today 
still  consider  themselves  justified  in  subjugating  the  earth  with  their  unworthy 
(minderwertig)  principles,  can  no  longer  resist  it."     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
German  people  will  not  again  attempt  to  ram  their  political  philosophy  down 
the  throat  of  an  unwilling  world,  but  will  instead,  apply  what  is  good  in  it 
to  the  tasks  of  peace  and  show  by  their  example  that  it  is  really  worth  while. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Le  problems  du  mal.    Par  EMILE  LASBAX.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1919. — pp. 

viii,  451. 

How  is  the  undeniable  actuality  of  evil  to  be  explained  so  as  to  safeguard 
Omnipotent  Goodness  in  the  universe?  To  this  perennial  task  of  speculative 
theology  M.  Lasbax  brings  a  firm  determination  to  exploit  science  in  the 
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interests  of  mysticism.  In  the  volume  before  us  the  whole  field  of  scientific 
inquiry  is  subjected  to  a  vigorous  critique.  The  questions  are  asked  in  a 
scientific  manner  but  in  a  religious  spirit:  as  the  author  himself  reminds  usi 
"one  begins  as  a  philosopher,  but  one  finishes  as  a  theologian"  (p.  446). 

The  author's  first  judgment  of  value,  variously  expressed,  is  that  life  is  a 
good;  existence  is  better  than  non-existence;  death  is  an  evil.  The  problem  of 
good  and  evil  thus  becomes  for  him  a  problem  of  life  and  death  and  so  remains 
throughout  the  inquiry.  Adopting  the  dualist  formula  of  the  Encyclopedte, 
he  treats  life  and  death  as  contraries.  They  exhibit  strikingly  an  antagonism 
and  a  struggle  which  is  universal.  The  disclosure  of  this  duality  and  conflict 
throughout  the  universe  is  indeed  a  main  cosmological  undertaking  of  the 
book.  The  cosmic  antagonism  is  exhibited  in  pathology.  Whether  we  regard 
disease  as  the  opposition  of  toxin  and  antitoxin  or  of  microbe  and  phagocyte, 
it  is  a  battleground  of  cell  against  cell,  tissue  against  tissue,  tendency  against 
tendency,  life  against  death.  Physiology  and  psychology  disclose  the  same 
duality:  of  germplasm  and  somatic  plasm,  of  the  sympathetic  and  the  cerebro- 
spinal  system,  of  instinct  and  intelligence.  Nucleus  and  protoplasm  in  the 
primitive  cell,  acidity  and  alkalinity  in  the  organic  process;  factors  making  for 
the  maintenance  and  recovery  of  the  primitive  homogeneity  of  life,  and 
destructive  factors  of  heterogeneity  and  individualization,  involving  the 
contraction  of  the  scope  of  existence  and  ultimate  death. 

This  destructive  process  and  this  antagonism  of  forces  is  exhibited  also  in 
inorganic  nature.  In  the  expansive  homogeneous  ether  gradual  solidification 
and  cooling  of  matter  set  in,  degradation  of  energy  and  diminution  of 
existence:  death  again.  The  author  is  brought  to  the  broad  conclusion  that 
the  force  of  destruction  and  evil,  in  matter,  is  attraction.  The  death  of  matter 
he  sees  in  its  final  individuation,  in  the  atom. 

In  terms  of  space,  this  process  of  the  impoverishment  of  existence  may  be 
conceived  as  a  progressive  loss  of  dimensions,  with  the  dimensionless  point  as 
the  goal,  the  death  of  existence.  The  enhancement  of  the  forces  of  expansive- 
ness  in  the  universe,  on  the  other  hand,  would  lead  to  a  space  of  infinite 
number  of  dimensions,  boundless  and  free  "power  of  supreme  expansion, 
affirmation  of  immortality  of  being  and  of  life"  (p.  304).  The  duration  of  a 
being,  in  turn,  represents  the  intensity  of  power  of  expansion  and  resistance 
against  the  attraction  of  evil.  So  we  may —  distinguish  the  duree-limite,  the 
instant,  corresponding  to  the  atom, — from — the  duree  sans  bornes  , immortality 
— corresponding  to  the  infinite  expansive  universe  (p.  321). 

Evolution  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  process  of  purification,  a  vast  struggle  to 
recover  the  primeval  perfection.  This  struggle  necessarily  involves  pain  and 
grief.  The  highest  synthesis  and  the  saving  unity  of  existence  cannot  be 
grasped  or  attained  by  the  intellect.  They  transcend  intelligence.  Life 
eternally  good,  immortality,  becomes  possible  for  us  as  we  diminish  individual- 
ity little  by  little  through  a  constant  effort  at  life-expansion:  through  the 
overcoming  of  the  subject-object  dualism,  of  egoism,  of  evil  and  hate, 
through  the  progressive  attainment  of  infinite  love.  In  this  state  of  joy  and 
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bliss  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  are  transcended,  and  we  entertain  the 
vision  of  that  instant  immense  which  we  call  eternity  (p.  436). 

Has  M.  Lasbax  met  his  own  demands?  Does  his  theory  recognize  the 
reality  of  evil  in  the  world,  and  likewise  the  omnipotence  and  the  all-goodness 
of  the  Divine  Essence?  He  insists  that  it  does,  and  at  the  close  of  his  book 
attempts  to  distinguish  his  position  from  the  Manichean  and  from  that  of  the 
Avesta.  Of  the  two  antagonistic  principles,  good  alone  is  real,  an  integral 
expression  of  life;  evil  is  only  negative,  eternal  hate  and  death,  ever  at  war 
with  love  and  life.  But,  in  spite  of  the  impoverishment  of  existence  and  its 
apparent  loss  of  immortality  which  this  struggle  has  already  wrought,  the 
energies  of  life  and  love  are  not  to  be  set  at  naught.  So  life  is  being  liberated 
from  the  fatal  evil  attraction,  is  being  purified  of  evil :  the  philosophy  of  nature 
is  to  find  its  completion  in  the  philosophy  of  liberty  (p.  451). 

This  forward  look  of  hope  somehow  persuades  the  author  that  evil  is  to  be 
only  an  episode  in  the  story  of  existence.  But  is  a  story  that  admits  the 
introduction  of  such  episodes  an  entirely  good  story?  The  origin  of  evil  in 
the  universe  is  explained  by  M.  Lasbax  in  terms  of  a  somewhat  fantastic 
cosmogony.  In  his  contemplation  of  the  initial  paradisiacal  state  of  perfect 
homogeneity,  as  well  as  in  his  vision  of  the  millenial  dawn,  he  lapses  into  the 
rhapsodic  strain,  which  makes  close  pursuit  of  his  train  of  ideas  very  difficult. 
But  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  he  refers  death  and  evil  in  the  universe  to  the 
process  of  individuation.  The  overcoming  of  the  fatal  attraction  would 
presumably  involve  the  effacement  of  individuality  and  a  return  to  the  primeval 
homogeneous  goodness.  Evil  and  hate  apparently  involve  individuality, 
but  good  and  love  do  not.  Had  the  author  cut  his  encyclopedic  survey  of  the 
sciences  somewhat  shorter  and  inquired  soberly  into  the  relation  of  value, 
and  especially  of  good-evil,  to  personality,  we  might  perhaps  have  been 
spared  this  view  of  the  perfectly  good  undifferentiated  universe.  The  re- 
ligious worth  of  this  cosmic  analysis  and  prospect  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
here.  But  to  refer  death  and  evil  to  individuation,  and  the  good  of  life  to 
undifferentiated  homogeneity,  is  to  outdo  Leibniz  and  his  reduction  of  moral 
to  metaphysical  evil.  It  is,  in  terms  of  ethical  theory,  a  procedure  either 
meaningless  or  suicidal. 

RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 
THE  RICE  INSTITUTE, 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

La  Pensee  de   Milton.     Par   DENIS  SAURAT.     Paris,   Felix  Alcan,    1920. — 

PP-  365- 

Through  this  work  Dr.  Saurat,  professor  of  English  at  the  Lycee  of  Bordeaux, 
takes  his  place  among  the  French  scholars  who  have  written  appreciatively 
of  English  literature,  and  shows  himself  one  of  the  growing  number  of  expositors 
of  Milton  who  believe  that  the  poet  was  more  than  a  Puritan  sectary,  and  more 
than  a  mere  literary  man.  In  passages  which  have  been  conventionally  com- 
mented on  as  obsolete  seventeenth-century  theology,  M.  Saurat  finds  the 
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expression  of  undying  truths,  and  in  the  fiercest  invectives  against  Salmasius — 
which  have  offended  many  sentimentalists — he  sees  the  hand  and  heart  of 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Indeed,  he  has  succeeded  in  one  of  the  difficult 
tasks  of  the  student  of  history,  for  he  realizes  that  a  great  man  is  unlikely  to 
have  written  without  saying  something  permanently  valuable,  and  that  the 
task  of  the  critic  is  to  interpret  the  written  word  so  that  its  significance  may 
still  appear. 

M.  Saurat  believes  that  Milton  is  representative  of  what  is  best  in  man 
because  of  his  humanity  (note  p.  323),  the  depth  and  scope  of  his  thought, 
his  liberal  mind,  his  noble  ambitions,  and  his  high  political  ideals.  He  agrees 
with  Richard  Garnett  that  in  his  spirit  of  liberty  Milton  was  the  Shelley  of  his 
day,  and  that  if  he  were  now  living  he  would  be  roused  to  enthusiasm  by 
the  liberal  and  liberating  movements  of  this  age.  The  reason  for  Milton's 
attacks  on  the  clergy  is  to  be  found  not  in  his  Puritan  sectarianism,  but  in  his 
hatred  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  over  the  human  spirit,  whether  it  were  Catholic, 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  or  any  other.  Milton,  himself  of  a  passionate  nature, 
realized  that  true  freedom  means  the  control  of  the  passions  by  the  reason. 
In  his  poetry,  the  falls  of  both  Adam  and  Samson  are  results  of  the  triumph  of 
passion.  But  M.  Saurat  is  far  from  making  Milton  an  ascetic.  On  the 
contrary,  he  correctly  insists  that  Milton  regarded  as  good  all  the  natural 
impulses  of  man,  when  properly  directed;  hence  the  reconciliation  of  the 
poet's  scorn  for  those  who  looked  on  marriage  as  a  defilement  with  his  hatred 
of  licentiousness.  This  belief  in  the  purity  of  the  natural  feelings  of  man 
sprang,  according  to  the  author,  from  Milton's  belief  in  the  essential  con- 
nection of  man  with  God,  and  this  in  turn  is  related  to  Milton's  belief — in 
opposition,  we  may  note,  to  "the  grave  authority  of  Paraeus" — that  God  did 
not  create  the  world  from  nothing,  but  was  himself  its  material  cause;  hence 
the  matter  of  the  world  is  part  of  the  divine  substance;  and  is  itself  good. 
This  belief  that  matter  is  divine  and  produces  e.g.,  the  human  form  because 
of  its  indwelling  divinity,  makes  the  poet,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Saurat  (p.  147), 
a  forerunner  of  the  evolutionary  scientists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
explains  many  of  Milton's  beliefs,  and  is  his  most  important  philosophical 
tenet. 

M.  Saurat  could  have  presented  his  matter  in  smaller  space,  and  has  not 
succeeded  in  giving  the  effect  of  including  only  inevitable  topics,  or  exactly 
delimiting  his  subject.  Sometimes  he  is  misled  by  convention,  as  in  his 
under- valuation  of  Paradise  Regained,  and  his  illogical  account  of  Milton's 
sympathy  with  Satan  (pp.  3141?.).  He  is  also  inclined  to  assume  that  Milton 
incorporated  his  personal  experience  directly  into  his  writings,  rather  than 
used  it  merely  as  a  basis.  A  flagrant  example  is  his  acceptance  (p.  63)  as  a 
fact  of  a  "supposition,"  taken  up  without  evidence  by  Pattison  and  Raleigh, 
about  Milton's  relations  with  his  first  wife.  Again,  M.  Saurat  objects  (p.  289) 
to  the  apparent  contradiction  of  P.L.  3.383-90  (where  the  Son  is  said  to  have 
created  the  angels)  and  5.603,  where  the  Almighty  takes  from  the  Second 
Psalm  the  words: 
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This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son. 

This  is  explained  in  De  Doctrina  Christiana  (Bohn  ed.,  pp.  8off.),  where  we 
learn  that  the  Psalm  refers  not  to  the  original  creation  of  the  Son,  but  to  his 
exaltation. 

But  in  general  M.  Saurat's  book  is  founded  on  careful,  independent,  and 
thoughtful  reading,  and  the  author's  observations  are  sound  as  well  as  stimula- 
ting. It  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  best  studies  of  Milton,  and  leaves  the  reader 
with  a  strong  feeling  that  Milton  was  a  thinker  able  to  inspire  us  to  walk  in  the 
way  of  political  and  spiritual  freedom. 

ALLAN  H.  GILBERT. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

La  Hierarchie  dans  I'Univers  chez  Spinoza.     Par    SMILE   LASBAX.     Paris, 

Felix  Alcan,  1919.— pp.  357. 

In  this  impressive  volume  on  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  we  have  witness  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  systems  of  philosophy  do  not  lose  their  power  to  interest 
philosophical  students  with  the  passage  of  time.  For  this  work  is  no  mere 
antiquarian  research,  although  the  author  tells  us  that  in  its  preparation  he 
made  use  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  eight  hundred  volumes  referred  to  in 
Huan's  exhaustive  bibliography  (LeDieu  de  Spinoza,  1913).  There  is  abun- 
dant and  exact  use  of  the  text  of  Spinoza  itself,  but  the  author  deliberately 
refrains  from  explicit  reference  to  commentaries.  Sceptical  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  a  second-hand  interpretation  such  as  the  German  scholars  have  often  given, 
he  has  chosen  to  look  afresh  at  Spinozism  itself  and  to  deal  with  it  as  a  living 
thing.  M.  Lasbax  likens  his  method  to  that  of  the  naturalist  Cuvier:  he 
would  reconstruct  the  organism  by  study  of  the  parts  left  to  us,  in  relation  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  arose.  Little  by  little  he  would  sketch  in 
Spinoza's  doctrines,  like  organs  in  an  embryo,  and  indicate  the  principal 
articulations  of  the  whole  system. 

In  general  there  are  two  influences,  according  to  the  author,  which  determine 
the  character  of  Spinoza's  metaphysical  system:  one  is  the  Neo-Platonic  tra- 
dition of  an  ineffable  '  One '  which  expresses  itself  in  a  succession  of  powers  or 
abstract  metaphysical  entities  beginning  with  Intelligence  or  the  Logos  and 
finally  reaching  matter  at  the  outmost  limit.  The  other  is  the  contemporary 
influence  of  Cartesianism,  which  tended  to  substitute  a  parallelism  for  a 
hierarchy,  and  to  raise  '  matter '  in  the  form  of  an  attribute  of  God  to  a  place 
coordinate  with  'thought.'  M.  Lasbax  discerns  a  conflict  throughout  Spin- 
oza's writings  between  these  two  tendencies,  and  it  is  this  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  place  of  extension  which,  to  his  mind,  gives  the  original  and  singular 
quality  to  Spinoza's  system  (p.  34).  Spinoza  oscillates  between  a  view  of 
matter  as  opposed  to  God  and  as  coeternal  with  him  and  absorbed  into  his 
infinite  essence. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  striking  positions  maintained  in  the  book  is  that 
the  mysterious  unnamed  attributes  can  be  identified  as  an  infinity  of  powers 
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which  engender  living  souls  (animos  animasque,  p.  181).  Between  thought 
and  extension  there  are  passion  and  life, — elements  which  the  mathematically- 
minded  Descartes  tended  to  minimize,  but  which  Jewish  and  Neo-Platonic 
influence  would  tend  to  make  important.  M.  Lasbax  finds  evidence  for  his 
interpretation  particularly  in  the  Theologico-Political  Tractate:  it  teaches  that 
in  addition  to  the  "logical  Attributes"  of  Thought  and  Extension  which  are 
apprehended  by  the  reflective  intelligence,  there  are  also  attributes  accessible 
to  the  heart,  and  that  these  are  the  source  of  moral  as  distinguished  from  mathe- 
matical certitude,  the  spring  of  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  explanation  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  (pp.  218  ff.). 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  this  ardent  student  of  Spinoza  had  read  definiteness 
and  coherence  into  Spinoza's  thought  that  never  really  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Spinoza.  One  wonders  whether  the  analogy  of  embryology  which  the  author 
adopts  and  keeps  throughout  the  book — an  analogy  which  promises  so  well 
in  its  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  life  in  a  philosophical  system — does  not  after 
all  keep  the  interpretation  a  little  closer  to  biology  than  is  most  desirable. 
That  is  to  say,  the  organs  of  a  body,  however  philosophically  regarded  in  their 
relations  and  development,  can  only  shadow  forth  the  nature  of  ideas  in  the 
mind, — not  adequately  characterize  them.  The  facts  of  nature  are  more 
tangible,  more  susceptible  of  exact  analysis  than  the  facts  of  mind;  and  the 
method  of  the  naturalist  carried  over  into  the  field  of  philosophy  easily  results, 
I  think,  in  a  little  too  much  dogmatism  in  regard  to  details.  This  criticism 
applies,  however,  in  only  a  slight  degree  to  the  valuable  work  of  M.  Lasbax; 
his  interpretations  are  always  suggestive  and  surprisingly  well-supported. 
The  book  marks  a  distinct  addition  to  the  already  important  contribution  of 
recent  French  philosophy  to  the  literature  of  Spinozism. 

KATHERINE  E.  GILBERT. 

La  Raison  et  la  Vue.     Par  FRANK  GRANDJEAN.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1920. — 

PP-  374- 

This  work,  by  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Geneva, 
undertakes  a  psychological  examination  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  reason. 
By  an  examination  of  the  functions  of  this  faculty  and  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  and  principles  that  are  its  products,  the  author  seeks  to  show  that 
there  is  an  astonishing  resemblance  between  reason  and  vision,  and  that  the 
intellectual  faculty  proceeds  in  the  same  general  manner  as  this  faculty 
of  sense.  He  is  thus  led  to  find  the  origin  of  reason  in  sensation,  and  among 
the  different  sensations  it  is  particularly  those  of  vision  that  contribute  most 
to  form  and  determine  its  procedure.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  reason  is 
nothing  more  than  the  prolongation  and  spiritualization  of  vision,  although  it 
has  also  the  power  of  carrying  on  the  development  from  within  itself. 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  reason,  the  author  finds,  are  those  of  resem- 
blance and  immobility,  and  these  are  just  the  aspects  of  reality  that  vision 
seizes  and  emphasizes.  The  main  work  of  reason  is  classification,  and  this 
with  its  complementary  process  of  definition  results  in  a  vicious  circle,  a 
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double  movement  which  returns  to  the  same  point  from  which  it  set  out. 
But  M.  Grandjean  points  out  that  the  original  vital  instinct  has  also  given  rise 
to  two  other  faculties  of  knowledge,  viz.,  intuition,  and  intelligence.  Intuition 
is  the  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  while  intelligence  is  practical  in  character 
and  concerns  itself  largely  with  the  processes  of  industry.  As  distinguished 
from  the  latter,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related,  reason  is  a  part  of  this  reflective 
faculty  that  has,  so  to  speak,  become  hypnotized  by  the  influence  of  vision, 
and  so  become  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  rules,  a  sort  of  canonical  and 
artistic  faculty  (p.  364).  It  is  true  that  the  author  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
these  are  not  separate  and  distinct  departments  of  knowledge  but  all  three 
are  functions  of  the  one  mind.  Indeed,  the  conclusion  which  he  emphasizes  is 
the  need  of  collaboration  between  the  three  faculties  just  mentioned  in  order 
that  true  and  objective  knowledge  may  be  obtained.  Nevertheless  the 
reader  cannot  but  feel  that  no  real  unity  has  been  attained  and  not  even  an 
indication  given  of  the  basis  upon  which  cooperation  is  to  take  place.  One 
may  agree  with  many  of  the  author's  conclusions  while  recognizing  that  his 
theory  of  reason  is  simply  that  of  raisonnement,  of  calculation  and  abstraction, 
and  therefore  naturally  cannot  be  made  to  yield  any  vital  connection  with 
reality.  But  the  book  contains  much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting  and  is 
heartily  to  be  commended  as  a  book  worth  reading.  The  author  proposes  to 
publish  another  volume  at  an  early  date  dealing  in  detail  with  the  nature  of 
intuition. 

J.  E.  C. 
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Individualitat  und  Individualismus.    HERMAN  SCHMALENBACH.    Kant-Studien, 

XXIV,  4,  PP-  365-388. 

Though  they  stand  in  the  focus  of  much  modern  discussion,  the  words 
individuality  and  individualism  are  used  with  very  indeterminate  meanings, 
and  their  more  exact  definition  will  require  comparison  of  their  general  usage 
with  their  abstract  significance.  Since  Burckhardt  these  terms  have  been 
considered  characteristics  of  the  Renaissance,  for  although  there  is  much  that 
seems  individualistic  in  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  the  heads  and  forms 
of  the  statuary,  there  was  nevertheless  no  true  consciousness  of  individuality, 
and  it  was  in  truth  the  Renaissance  which  freed  the  individual  from  the 
universalistic  realism  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  gave  rise  to  a  conscious  delight  in 
individuality  which  was  grounded  precisely  in  the  new-found  sense  of  freedom. 
The  even  greater  expansion  of  the  individual  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
connection  with  natural  rights  and  natural  religion  had  its  seed  in  the  Renais- 
sance and  was  less  conspicuous  for  the  sense  of  individuality.  To  leave 
historical  considerations  for  a  moment,  the  individual  is  what  man  is,  indi- 
viduality what  he  possesses,  and  individualism  refers  to  the  consciousness, 
the  experience,  and  the  judgment  of  the  individual.  As  opposed  to  the 
quantitative  significance  of  the  other  two  terms,  individuality  appears  to 
have  a  qualitative  sense,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man's  individuality.  Now 
in  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  individuality  but  no  true  individuals,  and  indi- 
vidualism least  of  all;  the  Renaissance  brought  about  individualism;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  purely  qualitative  individual 
appeared,  who  was  more  than  an  abstract  person,  possessing  as  he  did  indi- 
viduality. There  was  some  foreshadowing  of  this  in  the  religious  individualism 
of  the  Lutheran  reformation,  but  here,  during  its  most  intensive  experience, 
the  solitary  soul  was  so  transformed  as  almost  completely  to  lose  its  self-hood : 
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and  the  tender,  open-hearted  inwardness  of  the  Lutheran  character  is  trace- 
able to  the  direct  reconciliation  of  the  soul  with  God.  Rather  in  Calvinism 
perhaps,  which  perpetuates  the  uniqueness  and  solitude  of  the  soul,  considers 
even  human  friendship  vain,  and  gives  no  countenance  to  surrender  to  God, 
might  we  better  seek  the  beginnings  of  individualism.  But  Calvinism  accen- 
tuated the  proof  of  God  through  election  and  his  glorification  through  a 
variety  of  institutions:  and  these  latter,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  contemporary 
capitalistic  system  which  descended  from  them,  again  fettered  the  individual 
in  a  web  of  relationships  apart  from  which  he  would  be  a  mere  empty  point 
devoid  of  individualizing  qualities.  Through  several  channels  the  eighteenth 
century  individualism  can  be  traced  back  to  Calvinism,  although,  as  when  we 
speak  of  so  many  souls  in  a  city,  the  religious  origin  was  largely  forgotten; 
but  with  the  Cartesian  emphasis  upon  the  inner  experience,  with  the  episte- 
mology  of  Locke,  and  with  the  metaphysics  of  Berkeley  and  Leibniz,  there  had 
arisen  a  quantitative  individualism,  which,  superseding  the  passionate  self- 
consciousness  of  the  Renaissance,  produced  a  clearer  conception  of  distinct 
and  isolated  individuality  freed  from  all  physical  and  psychical  dependence, 
until  with  the  age  of  Goethe  we  have  a  more  contemplative  or  reflective 
individualism,  conscious  of  more  or  less  successful  effort  toward  the  goal  of 
its  attainment.  This  goal  is  now  no  longer,  as  with  Calvinism,  a  merely 
numerical  naked  personality,  but  qualitative,  which  was  understood  neither 
by  the  Renaissance  nor  the  eighteenth  century.  The  objective  actualization 
and  the  rights  of  the  genuine  individual  now  become  the  principal  object  of 
consideration,  as  opposed  to  his  mere  opposition  to  society,  his  rescue  from 
the  social  bonds.  The  early  romantic  period,  as  typified  by  Goethe's  Gotz, 
individualistic  in  purpose  rather  than  in  fact,  wars  against  society  rather  for 
the  realization  of  the  values  of  individuality  than  for  its  existence.  With 
this  there  went  a  new  appreciation  of  the  historical  aspect  of  politics  and  art 
unlike  that  of  the  Renaissance,  which  had  conceived  antiquity  as  a  contem- 
porary model;  and  more  particularly  the  later  romanticism,  in  which  the  ele- 
ment of  contemplation  to  some  extent  replaced  that  of  striving,  exhibits  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  uniqueness  of  historical  characters  in  their  true 
perspective,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  observation  of  their  achievements.  Now 
individuality  may  mean  either  that  which  renders  the  individual  unique  and 
peculiar  as  distinct  from  others,  or,  independent  of  all  outer  influences,  may 
refer  to  the  form  and  structure  of  his  nature  and  its  inner  laws.  In  the  former 
conception  individuality  is  as  it  were  the  variable  clothing  or  outward  expres- 
sion of  individuality  in  its  second  more  profound  sense.  History  bears  out 
this  distinction.  The  Middle  Ages  exhibit  no  consciousness  of  it,  but  in  the 
Renaissance  the  contrast  between  the  Florentine  world  of  the  Quattrocento — 
so  wonderfully  bunt — and  the  Cinquecento  works  of  Raphael  and  Bartolommeo 
with  their  independent  self-sufficiency,  illustrates  the  two  senses  of  individual- 
ity, which  may  be  similarly  traced  in  Dutch  and  German  art.  More  generally, 
the  Southern  or  Italian  genius  may  be  contrasted  with  the  Northern  in  the 
same  respect,  although  the  complementary  and  mutual  dependence  of  the 
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two  is  also  evident.  Not  until  the  age  of  Rembrandt  are  the  two  senses 
combined,  while  only  with  the  age  of  Goethe,  especially  in  his  classical  period, 
in  his  friendship  and  correspondence  with  Schiller,  and  in  the  second  Faust, 
do  we  find  the  complete  unity  of  individual  distinctions  with  their  true  root  in 
the  genuine  quality  of  the  person,  "a  being"  as  Goethe  says,  "which  is  itself 
the  ultimate  cause  of  its  condition  and  can  modify  itself  in  accordance  with 
principles  which  it  finds  in  itself."  And  as  it  is  to  great  geniuses  that  we  owe 
new  views  of  life,  so  it  may  be  that  our  individualism  is  still  that  of  the  period 
of  Goethe.  The  individual  as  distinct  from  others  in  quality  and  setting,  as 
attempting  the  peculiar  and  unique,  has  given  place  to  the  true  personality 
upon  which  alone  should  individualism  be  founded.  Many  tokens  point  to 
a  new  adjustment  of  this  individual  with  the  whole,  and,  as  hitherto,  the  next 
step  may  be  taken  by  the  German  mind. 

R.  B.  COOKE. 

The  Ethical  Value  of  Individuality.    JAMES  LINDSAY.    Int.  J.  E.,  XXX,  4, 

pp.  423-449. 

Ethical  individuality  is  characterized  by  uniqueness.  The  individual  is 
self-determined  and  not  determined  by  society.  He  is  not  a  product  of  society 
but  transcends  it.  True,  he  develops  through  social  contacts,  yet  he  remains 
unique.  He  must  not,  however,  be  identified  with  his  logical  functioning,  for 
he  is  a  living  unity — the  logical  functioning  being  only  one  aspect  of  the 
ethical  individual.  Though  the  individual  is  unique,  he  is  not  atomic,  inde- 
pendent of  the  race.  Nevertheless,  the  state  must  not  infringe  on  individual 
freedom,  for  liberty  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  individuality;  its  impairment 
reduces  man  from  person  to  thing.  Furthermore,  society,  if  it  does  not  allow 
the  free  development  of  individuals,  will  cause  the  whole  to  fail  in  attaining  its 
end.  The  state  exists,  not  to  suppress  the  individual,  but  to  harmonize 
individual  goods  with  the  good  of  the  whole.  Clearly  the  doctrine  that  the 
individual  has  no  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the  state  is  pernicious,  for  it 
implies  state  absolutism.  The  individual  is  primarily  responsible  to  God 
and  not  to  the  state.  The  state  must  allow  the  individual  to  be  unique.  Not 
only  is  the  individual  unique  but  he  develops.  He  realizes  himself  through 
society,  for  he  is  a  member  of  the  objective  order.  Hence  there  must  be 
ethical  achievement.  It  was  Kant's  service  to  show  that  the  ethical  value  of 
the  individual  lies  in  the  quality  of  his  will.  Each  ethical  individual  is  shaped 
by  the  ideal  of  duty  he  posits  for  himself.  In  this  teleological  determination, 
the  intellect  plays  a  part,  thus  establishing  the  fact  that  the  ethical  individual 
is  more  than  a  'nature-product.'  His  ethical  ideal  has  its  source  in  his  own 
essence;  yet  it  is  also  social,  for  he  is  social.  The  ethical  individual  recognizes 
himself  as  a  member  of  one  vast  ethical  system  and  so  yields  his  contribution 
to  the  moral  wealth  of  the  whole.  His  true  end  is  the  perfecting  of  self  and 
others.  This  realization  of  oneself  for  others  is  gradual,  for  the  determination 
of  the  end  is  a  progressive  determination.  The  conclusion  is  that  ethical 
individuality  is  characterized  both  by  uniqueness  and  by  the  tendency  to 
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development — a  development  in  which  the  individual  seeks  to  realize  himself 
through  service  to  the  social  whole. 

MARJORIE  S.  HARRIS. 

The  Fundamental  Issue  Between  Nationalism  and  Internationalism.     GEORGE 

V.  KRACHT.    Int.  J.  E.,  XXX,  3,  PP.  241-266. 

The  world,  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  late  war,  has  formally  adopted 
the  general  goal  of  internationalism,  a  society  where  many  diverse  races 
are  organized  for  mutual  development  by  peaceful  methods.  The  means 
suggested  for  the  realization  of  this  end  are  as  various  and  confusing  as  ever. 
The  antagonism  between  nationalism  and  internationalism  is  more  basal 
than  many  modern  analysts  have  dreamed.  Writers  like  Mr.  Usher  advocate 
the  conversion  of  human  personalities  into  altruistic  formulae.  The  author  of 
"The  Great  Illusion"  relies  upon  the  imperative  will  of  civilized  nations  to 
end  all  war  when  they  understand  that  it  is  economically  unprofitable  for  all 
parties.  The  nationalist  opposes  the  latter  argument,  specifically,  by  con- 
tending (i)  that  the  nation,  not  the  individual,  is  the  final  unit,  and  (2)  that 
racial  instinct,  which  accords  pre-eminent  consideration  to  the  future  as 
against  the  specious  present,  is  wholly  justified  by  historical  fact.  There 
are  no  impassable  barriers  in  modern  life  to  racial  expansion.  Before  this 
fact  the  economic  argument  is  silenced.  Racial  instinct,  accordingly,  attempts 
to  preclude  even  the  "peaceful  penetration"  of  the  more  powerful  racial  type. 
The  war  advocate  employs  this  fact  in  his  justification  of  war  as  a  deplorable 
but  necessary  means  to  the  conditions  of  universal  peace.  Our  present  scheme 
of  international  relations  is  dominated  by  the  fallacy  that  instinct  is  natural, 
in  a  sense  in  which  reason  is  not,  and  has,  therefore,  an  a  priori  presumption  in 
its  favor.  This  situation  creates  interracial  jealousies  and  war,  intensified  by 
the  fear  of  war.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  so-called  capitalistic  values.  Orthodox 
religious  systems,  too,  thrive  upon  the  same  false  logic,  that  the  ends  set  up 
by  racial  instincts  are  the  only  ones  which  evolution  legitimatizes,  and  the 
individual  is,  therefore,  rightly  subordinated  to  these  ends.  Internationalism, 
the  new  name  for  the  (adapted)  rationalism  of  Lecky  and  his  admirers,  is  a 
direct  attack  upon  all  values  reared  by  instinct.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
assertion  that  (i)  the  concrete  individual  is  the  only  legitimate  social  unit, 
(2)  the  ends  of  reason  are  superior  to  those  of  instinct,  and  (3)  the  present  has 
rights  to  self-realization  and  happiness  which  are  primary  whenever  opposed 
by  an  abstract  future  race.  Signs  of  its  strength  appear  in  the  fact  that  it 
relates  vitally  many  seemingly  isolated  movements  toward  world  peace, 
economic  independence,  new  creeds  and  ethical  systems,  accentuation  of 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  values,  a  modified  nationalism,  and  rational  birth- 
control.  Formerly,  instinct  rightly  made  us  the  unwitting  servants  of  the 
future;  modern  conditions  enable  us  to  reshape  our  purposes,  without  proving 
traitor  to  duty.  "Enlightened  self-interest"  is  the  guide. 

IRL  G.  WHITCHURCH. 
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Motives  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discussion.     W.  McDouGALL.     Mind,  XXIX, 

115,  pp.  277-294. 

In  the  author's  Social  Psychology  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the 
native  tendencies  which  make  up  the  innate  constitution  of  the  human  species 
are  the  mainsprings  of  all  man's  activity,  and  that,  in  order  to  understand  any 
particular  form  of  thought  or  conduct,  we  have  to  show  that  it  is  prompted  and 
sustained  by  one  or  more  of  these  native  tendencies.  Several  psychologists 
have  proposed  to  supplement  his  account  by  recognizing  other  springs  of 
thought  and  action  of  a  different  nature.  Differing  from  McDougall,  Wood- 
worth  contends  for  supplementary  '  drives '  of  two  orders,  resident  respectively 
in  native  and  acquired  mechanisms.  He  believes  that  the  extraneous  funda- 
mental instincts  may  bring  you  to  the  door  of  a  system  of  activities,  but  do 
not  sustain  you,  once  you  are  inside  the  system.  But  McDougall  believes 
that  the  examination  of  motor  facilities  will  always  show  that  the  motor  habit 
contains  no  intrinsic  '  drive ' ;  it  determines  how  we  shall  execute  our  purposes, 
but  does  not  prompt  and  sustain  the  doing.  Graham  Wallas  would  supple- 
ment McDougall's  account  by  setting  up  alongside  the  instincts  four  'intelli- 
gent dispositions':  curiosity,  trial  and  error,  language,  and  thought.  Wood- 
worth  and  Wallas  agree  in  rejecting  the  notion  that  the  conative  energy  of  the 
instincts  suffices  to  sustain  the  more  complex  mental  processes.  Hocking  in 
his  Human  Nature  and  its  Remaking  differs  from  McDougall  by  postulating 
certain  'central'  or  'necessary'  interests.  He  says:  "In  these  necessary 
interests,  we  have  the  most  significant  but  also  the  most  obscure  of  original 
human  tendencies.  .  .  .  The  chief  difficulty  of  reaching  a  clear  and  exhaustive 
enumeration  of  these  tendencies  .  .  .  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  distinct 
and  separable  entities.  They  are  in  reality  various  aspects  of  one  fundamental 
instinct  or  necessary  interest."  McDougall  believes  that  at  bottom  Professor 
Hocking  exhibits  impatience  at  the  slow  process  of  scientific  analysis. 

KATHERINE  GILBERT. 

A  New  Theory  of  Sleep  and  Dreams.     EUGENIO  RIGNANO.     Mind,  XXIX,  115, 

PP-  313-323. 

The  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreams  have  not  been  sufficiently  considered 
in  their  connection.  It  has  been  thought  that  sleep  suspends  all  psychical 
activity  instead  of  merely  the  affective  activities  of  the  mind.  The  intel- 
lective side  of  the  mind  is  not  exhausted  during  the  day  because  sensations 
and  images  change  constantly,  and  thus  the  'intellective  faculty'  renews  and 
repairs  itself  as  fast  as  it  is  used.  But  interest,  attention,  and  volition  are 
almost  incessantly  in  action  during  the  day  and  consequently  these  functions 
become  exhausted.  If  sleep  is  characterized  principally  by  affective  'silence,' 
then  one  of  the  most  fundamental  characteristics  of  dreams  will  be  that  they 
are  non-affective.  This  property  of  dreams  is  proved  by  the  absence  of  sur- 
prise, remorse,  repentance  in  dreams,  indifference  in  regard  to  events  that 
should  affect  us  deeply,  and  the  non-existence  of  any  real  desire.  The  emotions 
that  we  experience  in  dreams  are  organic  in  origin,  and  not  the  result  of  affec- 
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tive  tendencies.  All  the  characteristics  of  dreams  are  explained  by  this  theory 
of  their  non-affective  character:  their  rapid  disappearance,  the  continual  trans- 
formation of  images  within  them,  the  facility  with  which  they  are  induced, 
their  incoherence  and  illogicality.  To  this  affective  inactivity  is  due  the 
"dissolution  of  the  mental  ties,"  the  "series  of  degradations  of  the  thinking 
and  reasoning  faculties,"  the  "suspension  of  the  highest  intellectual  faculties" 
that  so  many  psychologists  have  remarked  in  dreams.  The  incoherence  of 
dreams  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a  primary  affective  attitude  of  interest  toward  the 
object  whose  vicissitudes  we  imagine;  their  illogicality  results  from  the  absence 
of  a  secondary  affective  activity  which  controls  the  results  which  we  imagine 

must  be  the  consequence  of  these  vicissitudes. 

KATHERINE  GILBERT. 

The  Attack  on  the  State.  NORMAN  WILDE.  Int.  J.  E.,  XXX,  4,  pp.  349-371. 
Formerly,  the  particular  form  of  the  state  was  distrusted  and  not  the 
institution  itself.  The  present  attack  represents  the  new  social  psychology 
applied  to  politics  and  law.  The  tendency  originated  with  the  emerging  of 
groups  in  industrial  and  social  life — groups  treating  on  equal  terms  with  govern- 
ment. It  is  particularly  the  concept  of  sovereignty  that  is  attacked — espe- 
cially its  exclusive  possession  by  the  state.  The  pluralists  hold  that  the  state 
should  be  shown  in  its  'realistic  rags.'  For  example,  Leon  Duguit  holds  that 
law  is  not  based  on  the  will  of  a  sovereign  state  but  is  objective  and  prior  to 
the  state.  The  state  is  merely  a  body  of  individuals,  dwellers  on  a  denned 
territory,  of  whom  the  stronger  rule.  The  stronger,  however,  do  not  enforce 
their  own  laws  but  conform  to  law  and  seek  to  realize,  through  its  enforcement, 
legal  right.  Not  only  is  law  objective  but  it  is  also  sovereign;  the  state  is 
simply  a  means  of  enforcing  law.  The  law,  expressing  the  solidarity  of  the 
individual  with  his  fellows,  is  a  law  of  social  purpose  and  hence  an  imperative 
binding  on  all  in  the  state.  The  power  of  the  state  is,  then,  limited  by  objec- 
tive law.  According  to  Harold  J.  Laski,  the  state  is  a  'territorial  society'  of 
subjects  and  government.  State  sovereignty  is  limited  internally  by  natural 
rights — the  fundamental  opinions  of  an  age  concerning  the  essentials  of  social 
welfare — and  externally  by  organizations  in  the  state — each  organization 
wielding  the  power  which  it  alone  can  best  exercise.  He  advocates  this  func- 
tional organization  of  society  in  which  the  state  would  be  merely  one  group. 
The  aim  of  Duguit  in  making  the  state  only  a  means  of  executing  the  social 
purpose  and  of  Laski  in  emphasizing  its  limitaitons  and  advocating  decen- 
tralization is  the  justification  of  individual  and  group  rights  as  against  the 
state.  But  their  theories  are  fallacious  in  that  they  identify  the  state  with 
the  government — the  machinery — and  deny  its  living  unity.  The  state  is 
the  common  will  to  hold  together  regardless  of  differences,  and  sovereignty  is 
its  actual  power.  Hence  laws  express  the  common  purposes  of  the  individuals 
constituting  the  state  and  are  not  objective  existences.  The  end  of  the  state  is 
not  outside  itself  but  immanent  in  it.  Natural  rights  are  merely  necessary 
social  rights  and  consequently  do  not  limit  the  state  from  without.  Only 
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an  atomistic  conception  of  society  could  regard  the  groups  in  the  state  as 
independent  units  and  the  state  as  having  interests  different  from  the  interests 
of  the  individuals.  It  is  the  tendency  to  false  abstraction  that  is  at  the  basis 
of  pluralistic  difficulties.  It  is  the  seeing  of  the  imperfections  in  the  state  that 
closes  the  eyes  of  the  realists  to  the  underlying  unity.  Community  is,  however, 
not  an  actual  fact  but  an  accomplishment,  and  the  state  is  needed  to  bring 
about  this  integration  of  wills.  Hence  the  problem  is  the  educating,  not  the 
limiting,  of  sovereignty. 

MARJORIE  W.  HARRIS. 

Nietzsche  and  the  Aristocratic  Ideal.    A.  K.  ROGERS.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXX,  4, 

pp.  450-458. 

The  essence  of  the  ethical  life  for  Nietzsche  is  the  'will  to  power.'  Power  is 
the  one  thing  admired.  Consequently  the  aristocratic  class  is  the  ideal. 
But  to  identify  the  ethical  ideal  with  the  pretensions  of  a  class  is  self-defeating, 
for  thus  is  fostered  conceit  and  snobbishness  in  the  class  so  designated.  More- 
over, the  aristocrat  acquires  no  democratic  sympathy.  Self-conscious,  he 
ceases  to  be  virtuous.  Since  the  one  thing  of  highest  worth  is  power,  the  good 
has  no  content;  a  thing  is  good  only  as  it  produces  power  in  man;  evil  is  good  in 
so  far  as  it  calls  forth  strife  that  develops  power.  Men  are  thought  of  as 
means  for  developing  superman — the  embodiment  of  power — and  not  as  ends 
in  themselves.  Even  if  we  consider  the  superman  a  future  ideal,  such  an 
ideal  is  impractical,  for  if  we  must  sacrifice  the  present  generation  for  some 
future  one,  if  we  can  not  even  procure  welfare  for  our  contemporaries,  we  can 
hope  to  do  little  for  future  peoples.  Furthermore,  the  ideal  of  a  superman  in 
the  future  embraces  all  the  defects  of  the  aristocratic  ideal.  In  short,  the 
theory  leads  to  a  despising  of  man  as  he  is  and  turns  to  pessimism. 

MARJORIE  S.  HARRIS. 

A  Note  on  the  Relation  of  Psychology  to  Anthropology.     MADISON  BENTLEY. 

J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  XVII,  13,  pp.  345~349- 

Speaking  of  the  mutual  relations  of  anthropology  and  psychology,  Dr. 
Hrdlicka  expresses  disappointment  on  being  unable  to  find  an  acceptable 
definition  of  psychology.  He  expects,  however,  that  psychologists  will 
remedy  this  "indefiniteness"  of  their  science  and  make  possible  its  closer 
affiliation  with  "the  science  of  human  variation,  both  in  man  and  in  his 
activities."  Dr.  Hrdlicka  turned  to  "a  series  of  the  foremost  representatives" 
of  psychology  for  help,  but  found  none.  He  neglected  general  treatises,  and 
was  unaware  of  the  explicit  definition  accepted  by  the  American  Psychological 
Association  that  "Psychology  is  the  science  of  mental  phenomena."  The 
conclusion  based  upon  the  list  of  titles  in  the  Psychological  Index  (1918)  is 
misleading  for  two  reasons:  (i)  owing  to  war  conditions  a  relatively  large 
number  of  productive  psychologists  were  temporarily  absent  from  the  labora- 
tories and  those  who  remained  were  hampered  by  abnormal  conditions;  (2)  the 
Index  of  any  year  is  designed  for  ready  reference  and  not  for  the  presentation 
of  systems  of  psychology.  IRL  G.  WHITCHURCH. 
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The  Evolution  of  Mastery.    Helen  Huss  Parkhurst.     Int.  J.  E.,  XXX,  4, 

pp.  404-422. 

Man's  evolution,  including  that  of  his  progenitors,  may  be  written  in  terms 
of  conquests.  At  first  the  organism  encroached  on  what  was  adjacent.  Then 
the  development  of  sight  and  hearing  enabled  the  organism  to  master  objects 
at  a  distance.  Primitive  man  triumphed  over  what  satisfied  his  instinctive 
cravings.  The  conquest  was  accomplished  by  the  intensification  of  rhythmic 
reflexes,  giving  a  vague  sense  of  mastery.  Conquests  through  physical  means 
were  followed  by  mental  conquests,  each  accompanied  by  an  emotional  glow. 
Through  art  creation,  however,  this  sense  of  dominion  is  best  liberated. 
For  art,  playing  upon  the  psycho-physical  organism,  engenders  the  emotional 
state  which  expresses  most  the  will  to  mastery.  This  aesthetic  emotion — 
having  as  a  forerunner  the  brutal  exaltation  of  the  savage  subduing  his  prey — 
has,  as  its  foundation,  physiological  rhythms.  It  is,  then,  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  rhythm  that  furnishes  the  sense  of  power;  for  rhythmic  response,  being  from 
the  first  normally  reflex,  gives  a  conviction  of  power  in  that  reflex  action  occurs 
so  faultlessly  and  assuredly.  Although  unadulterated  rhythm  brings  uncon- 
sciousness, it  at  first  stimulates  the  pulses  of  triumph  since  it  recapitulates 
past  phases  and  prophesies  future.  Consequently  one  gains  a  feeling  of 
anticipation  and  fulfilment  which  gives  one  an  exalted  sense  of  voluntary 
creation.  In  art  rhythm  is  varied.  In  ordinary  art,  rhythmic  form  is 
mingled  with  unrhythmetized  substance.  For  example,  in  poetry  the  tem- 
poral structure  may  be  uniform  but  the  words  supply  endless  variation.  This 
variation  vitalizes  art,  rendering  its  series  unpredictable  and  thereby  enhancing 
the  contemplative  experience.  In  great  art,  there  are  asymmetries  of  form 
as  well  as  of  substance.  Here  is  demonstrated  the  full  power  of  the  principle 
of  variation.  For  example,  the  effect  of  changing  from  iambic  to  spondaic 
measure  gives  one  the  sense  of  checked  but  limitless  power.  Clearly  then, 
the  aesthetic  experience — the  highest  form  of  the  sense  of  mastery — is  not  an 
impersonal  experience  but  a  very  personal  one;  not  a  losing  of  oneself  in  a 
non-ego  but  an  enhancing  of  the  ego.  The  aesthetic  experience  has  commonly 
been  otherwise  interpreted  because  the  ego  has  been  conceived  as  limited  to 
its  bodily  confines;  whereas  its  boundaries  may  lie  in  the  invisible  world. 
Art,  then,  gives  man  the  sense  of  omnipotence. 

MARJORIE  S.  HARRIS. 

Rational  Self-interest  and  the  Social  Adjustment.    H.  W.  WRIGHT.     Int.  J.  E.f 

XXX,  4,  pp.  394-403. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  social  adjustment,  we  should  take  into 
account  two  significant  theories:  Dewey's  and  Fite's.  According  to  Professor 
Dewey,  natural  instincts,  when  enlightened  by  intelligence,  may  project  us 
to  the  ends  most  satisfactory  for  fulfilling  social  demands.  According  to 
Professor  Fite,  every  interest  is  selfish.  But  a  consciousness  of  self-interest 
means  the  consciousness  of  the  interests  of  others.  Moreover,  consciousness 
implies  the  harmony  of  the  aim  of  all  intelligent  beings  so  that  the  individual 
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identifies  his  interests  with  those  of  others.  Neither  admits,  however,  the 
need  of  self-sacrifice  in  social  adjustment.  The  first  theory  implies  that 
instincts  need  adjustment;  the  second,  that  true  knowledge  will  reveal  the 
identity  of  human  interests.  True,  man  does  evolve  as  a  natural  being  along 
social  lines  and  as  a  self  conscious  being  subject  to  the  domain  of  universal 
meaning.  Yet  there  are  two  tendencies,  the  inter-play  of  which  explains  social 
obligation  as  related  to  self-interest :  the  individualizing  and  the  universalizing. 
When  these  two  clash,  a  need  for  self-sacrifice  arises;  for  social  interests  are 
more  unreal  than  private  interests  and  man  has  been  taught  by  experience  the 
good  obtainable  only  from  the  pursuit  of  private  ends,  hence  has  no  knowledge 
of  that  obtained  from  seeking  others'  good.  Moreover,  in  the  further  pursuit 
of  cooperative  achievement,  one  can  not  predict  the  greater  satisfaction  obtain- 
ing. Consequently,  the  individual  must  'die  to  live.' 

M ARJORIE  S.  HARRIS. 


NOTES 

A  remarkable  collection  of  early  editions  of  philosophical  books  recently 
formed  by  the  Division  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  has  been  put  on  exhibition 
in  the  Treasure  Room  of  the  Widener  Library.  The  collection  consists  partly 
of  books  which  already  belong  to  the  College  Library  or  to  the  Robbins  Library 
of  Philosophy,  but  mainly  of  a  very  valuable  gift  of  first  editions,  manuscripts, 
and  autographed  letters,  which  has  recently  been  presented  by  Professor 
George  Herbert  Palmer.  In  the  collection  are  to  be  seen  lecture  notes  by 
Fichte,  in  his  own  hand;  a  letter  of  Descartes,  written  in  December,  1647, 
reporting  his  correspondence  with  Pascal  and  saying  that  he  had  suggested 
carrying  a  barometer  to  a  great  height  in  order  to  test  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  several  manuscripts  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  Mill  manu- 
scripts include  a  review  of  Crete's  Aristotle  and  portions  of  his  Inaugural 
Address  at  St.  Andrews,  of  his  speech  on  the  Enlargement  of  the  Franchise, 
and  several  unpublished  notes.  They  illustrate  his  elaborate  methods  of 
work,  showing  corrections  and  changes  in  nearly  every  sentence  and  often 
differing  widely  from  the  final  printed  form.  Leibnitz's  first  book  is  on  exhi- 
bition, with  an  autograph  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  M.  Schmidt,  dated 
Hanover,  7  April,  1702.  He  closes  by  saying,  "This  minute  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  arrived  and  I  must  go  to  the  lecture  hall."  The  manuscript  of 
William  James's  Will  to  Believe  is  in  the  collection.  The  list  of  first  editions 
on  exhibition  is  very  long.  It  includes  Mill  On  Liberty,  Kant's  Critik,  Emer- 
son's Nature,  part  of  Spencer's  First  Principles,  Bishop  Berkeley's  New  Theory 
of  Vision,  Hobbes's  Leviathan,  and  various  works  of  Locke,  Huss,  Pascal,  etc. 

This  collection  is  the  beginning  of  a  large  collection  which  the  Division  of 
Philosophy  hopes  to  build  up  covering  many  divisions  of  its  field,  so  that  scholars 
may  be  assured  of  a  place  in  this  country  where  they  can  find  original  editions 
of  the  chief  writers  on  philosophy  systematically  gathered.  The  contributions 
to  the  collection  already  made  have  come  from  a  large  number  of  sources. 
The  hope  is  expressed  at  Harvard  that  such  giving  may  continue  and  that 
friends  of  Harvard  and  philosophy,  seeing  the  beginning  already  made,  may 
be  prompted  to  contribute  from  time  to  time  precious  volumes  of  a  similar 
sort  from  their  own  libraries. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  articles  in  current  philosophical  magazines: 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 

XVII,  18:  Ralph  S.  Lillie,  The  Place  of  Life  in  Nature;  L.  E.  Hicks,  Shall  We 

Exclude  Elementary  Judgments  from  Logic? 

XVII,   19:  Sterling  P.  Lamprecht,  Ends  and  Means  in  Ethical  Theory: 

A.  W.  Moore,  Some  Lingering  Misconceptions  of  Instrumentalism;  Ray  H. 

Dotterer,  The  Distribution  of  the  Predicate. 
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XVII,  20:  Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman,  Modern  Idealism;  Theodore  De 
Laguna,  The  Lesser  Hippias. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THEOLOGY,  XXIV,  3:  Ernest  D.  Burton,- 
Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Northern  Baptist  Churches;  Martin  Rode,  The 
Present  Situation  of  Christianity  in  Germany;  Harry  Thomas  Stock,  Christian 
Missions  Among  the  American  Indians;  William  Muss-Arnolt,  The  Scottish 
Service  Book  of  1637;  A.  S.  Woodburne,  The  Description  of  Religion;  H.  E. 
Brunner,  The  New  Religious  Movement  in  Switzerland;  Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
Luke — Translater  or  Author? 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  III,  3:  Floyd  H.  Allport, 
The  Influence  of  the  Group  upon  Association  and  Thought;  Karl  M.  Dallen- 
bach,  Attributive  vs.  Cognitive  Clearness;  Herbert  A.  Toops  and  Rudolf 
Pintner,  Curves  of  Growth  of  Intelligence. 

REVUE  DE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XX,  3:  R.  Kremer,  Les  nouvelles  theories  de  la 
conscience  chez  les  Realistes  Americains;  H.  Dehove,  L 'evidence  et  la  veracite 
divine  chez  Descartes;  A.  Gemelli.  La  philosophic  contemporaine  en  Italic: 
P.  Vignon,  Pour  la  philosophic  des  Etres  naturels. 

REVUE  DES  SCIENCES  PHILOSOPHIQUES  ET  THEOLOGIQUES,  IX,  3:  Ch.-V. 
Heris,  Philosophic  et  Science;  R.  Garrigou-Lagrange,  L'Apologetique  et  la 
Theologie  f ondamentale ;  P.  Synave,  L'homme  de  Neanderthal  dans  1'ile  de 
Malte? 

REVUE  NEO-SCOLASTIQUE  DE  PHILOSOPHIE,  86:  Jean  Halleux,  La  lecon  des 
evenements;  Paul  Mansion,  De  la  suprlme  importance  des  Mathematiques 
en  Cosmologie. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIC. UE,  XLV,  9,  10:  Revault  D'Allonnes,  Le  mecanisme  de 
la  pensee,  les  schemes  mentaux;  A.  Leclere,  Contribution  a  1'etude  des  regres- 
sions psychiques;  S.  Jankelevitch,  L'heredite  des  caracteres  acquis,  dans  ses 
rapports  avec  le  probleme  du  progres. 
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